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There  is  published  in  the  UiiiUul  States  no  work  which  covers 
the  subject  of  introductory  or  general  metaUurpjy.  The  classic 
on  this  subject,  ''An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy," 
by  the  distinguished  late  Sir  William  Roberts-Austen,  has  not 
been  revised  for  a  numl^er  of  years. 

The  author  in  his  work  in  teaching  metallurgy  has  frequently 
felt  the  lack  of  a  suitable  reference  and  text-book  on  the  important 
subject  of  introductory  metallurgy,  and  knows  that  this  want 
is  shared  by  others.     This  volume  endeavors  to  supply  this  want. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  modern  view-points,  and  metal- 
lurgists in  general  will  probably  find  something  of  interest  in  the 
volume,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  alloys,  measurement  of 
high  temperatures,  slags,  and  mattes.  The  sources  of  information 
are  fully  covered  by  references  in  foot-notes,  by  means  of  which 
the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  many  workers  in 
the  scientific  fields  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
For  material  for  the  chapter  on  ''Metals  from  the  Historic  Point 
of  View"  is  derived  in  part  from  the  works  of  Roesing  and  Neu- 
mann, to  whom  the  author  expresses  his  indebtedness.  For 
material  in  the  chapter  on  "Slag"  the  author  has  drawn  largely 
on  the  invaluable  work  of  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  which  has  been  so  far 
unrecognized  in  this  country.  The  following  firms  and  individ- 
uals have  kindly  assisted  by  the  loan  of  photographs  and  drawings : 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Shephard  of  Denver;  The  Alhs  Chalmers  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee;  The  United-Otto  By-product  Coke  Oven 
Company  of  New  York;  The  Colorado  Iron  Works  Company  of 
Denver;  The  Crosby  Manufacturing  Company  of  Boston;  and 
the  W^llman,  Seaver,  Morgan  Company  of  Cleveland. 

The  author  also  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  German  for  certain  drawings  in  connection  with  the  iron 
blast  furnace;  to  Mr.  O.  A.  Anderson  for  drawings  of  alloy  curves, 
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and  to  Miss  Lucretia  Charlotte  Quist  and  Miss  Delia  Haft  for 
invaluable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  manuscript. 

He  expresses  his  particular  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Hans  Schad 
for  faithful  and  most  helj^ful  assistance  in  reading  proof. 

Charles  H.  Fulton. 

Rapid  City,  July  19,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    METALS     AND     METALLURGY     FROM     THE 
HISTORIC   POINT  OF  VIEW 

Introduction.  —  The  present  age  is  preeminently  a  metallic 
one.  The  advanced  state  of  material  civilization  is  largely  due 
to  the  availability  of  enormous  stores  of  metals,  chiefly  iron, 
without  which  such  potent  agents  of  progress  as  the  railroad, 
the  great  ocean  steamships,  bridges,  submarine  tunnels,  and 
machinery  in  general  would  be  impossibilities.  It  is  a  most 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  use  of  metals  on  a  large  scale  as  a  struc- 
tural material  is  the  accomplishment  of  less  than  a  century  of 
time  in  the  long  history  of  mankind.  The  art  of  metallurgy  as 
practised  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  great  scientific 
awakening  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  craft,  the  rules  of  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  countless  generations.  New  discoveries  and  new 
processes  were  few  and  far  between  and  then  were  based  most 
frequently  on  accident  rather  than  on  premeditated  improve- 
ments. The  advent,  however,  during  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  new  era  in  the  physical  sciences  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
metallurgy  of  the  economic  metals,  which,  while  shght  at  first, 
for  the  art  seemed  not  to  see  the  significance  of  the  bearing  of 
physics  and  chemistry  on  metallurgy,  rapidly  grew,  until  at 
the  present  day  metallurgic  processes  are  carried  out  for  the  most 
part  on  a  rigorously  scientific  basis,  resulting  in  an  enormous 
production,  at  low  cost  relatively  speaking,  and  of  such  compo- 
sition or  such  purity  as  to  make  the  metals  available  for  almost 
any  purpose  desired  in  industry  or  the  arts. 

Mining,  the  sister  art  of  metallurgy,  developed  simultane- 
ously by  the  application  of  high  explosives  and  later  by  the 
mechanical  rock  drill  and  other  machinery,  was  enabled  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  greatly  increased  quantities  of  raw 
materials. 

The  Metals  in  Prehistoric  Times.  —  As   to   how  man  first 
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2  GENERAL   METALLURGY 

came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  common  metals  is  shrouded  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  dawn  of  civihzation.  Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet 
(about  700  B.C.),  outlining  in  fable  the  early  history  of  man, 
divides  it  into  periods.  The  first  a  golden  age,  of  the  nature  of 
paradise  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  followed  by  a  silver  age,  which, 
while  still  ideal,  was  darkened  by  some  of  man's  troubles.  This 
was  followed  by  an  age  of  dissension  and  strife,  in  which  man 
became  savage,  strong,  and  fierce,  and  was  armed  with  keen 
bronze  weapons.  This  age  was  followed  by  one  peopled  with 
heroes,  strong  and  warlike,  most  of  whom,  however,  were  ex- 
terminated in  the  Trojan  war.  This  age  was  followed  by  the 
present  one  —  the  iron  age,  with  its  trials,  tribulations,  and 
sorrows.  The  fable  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common 
belief,  held  for  a  long  time,  that  man  became  acquainted  with 
metals  in  this  order:  gold,  silver,  bronze  (an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin),  and  finally  with  iron. 

Archeological  research  has,  however,  proved  this  order  of 
discovery  as  untrue.  It  is  probable  that  owing  to  its  brilliant 
color,  and  that  it  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  metallic  state,  and 
is  widely  distributed,  gold  was  the  first  metal  known  to  the  human 
race.  Primitive  man,  originating  possibly  in  southeastern  Asia,^ 
after  passing  through  his  early  evolution  and  becoming  famiUar 
with  weapons  which  he  fashioned  first  from  wood  and  bone  and 
later  from  stone,  and  with  other  implements  for  his  simple  needs, 
wandering  along  streams,  was  probably  attracted  by  the  glitter 
of  golden  grains  in  the  sand  and  gravel  bars  of  certain  streams. 
But  gold  served  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  material  and  was  not 
suitable  for  weapons  or  utensils.  As  men  multiplied  and  spread 
from  the  region  in  which  they  originated,  some  into  lands  rich 
in  mineral  wealth,  others  into  regions  in  which  it  was  absent, 
and  there  passed  through  stages  of  evolution  in  accordance  with 
their  environment,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  mentioned  would 
become  familiar  with  certain  metals,  in  the  course  of  time,  while 
the  second  would  not  know  of  their  existence  except  as  communi- 
cation might  finally  become  established  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals  of  course  demands  a  de- 
cidedly advanced  stage  of  primitive  culture,  and  this  could  be 
attained  only  by  certain  favorable  environment,  which  was  not 
possessed  equally  by  the  scattered  masses  of  mankind.  It  is 
1  The  Pithecantropus  eroctus  wu.s  found  in  Java. 
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therefore  fulhicious  to  ussuine  in  i\w,  ^eiicnil  history  of  iniinkind 
the  existence  of  a  stone  age,  a  copper  age,  a  bronzci  ag(;  or  an 
iron  age,  as  coincident  in  time,  over  th(^  surface  of  the  (;arth. 

If  ther(>  be  a  definite  succession  of  these  ages,  it  nuist  1)0 
apphed  to  cUstinct  peoples,  and  not  to  humanity  in  general,  for 
even  at  the  present  day  isolated  races  and  peoples  are  still  in 
their  stone  age,  as  for  example  in  certain  portions  of  Africa,  and 
in  islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  a  few  thousand  mil(;s  away  are 
peoples  in  th(>  height  of  civilization  and  culture  with  all  the 
products  of  the  arts  and  the  learning  of  the  sciences  at  their 
command. 

Some  archeologists  and  anthropologists  still  assume  that 
with  any  given  people  their  stone  age  was  succeeded  by  a  bronze 
or  copper  age,  and  this  by  an  iron  age,  but  here  again  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  question  of  whether  copper  or  iron  was 
the  first  to  be  used  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ore  deposits  that  were  available.  Looking  at  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  geology  and  metallurgy,  the  facts 
stand  out,  that  easily  reducible  iron  ores  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  the  production  of  metallic 
iron  from  them  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  requiring  but 
a  low  temperature  and  very  primitive  furnaces,  to  get  an 
iron  sponge  which  can  be  worked  and  forged  into  shape.  The  .^' 
reduction  of  sulphide  copper  ores,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  get  a  w^orkable  product,  is  much  more  difficult,  requiring  a 
number  of  complex  operations  and  a  high  temperature  and  con- 
sequently greater  metallurgical  skill.  Native  copper  in  work- 
able quantities  occurs  but  in  few  places,  viz.,  in  Michigan. 
Where  it  does  occur  the  probabilities  are  great  that  its  use  pre- 
ceded that  of  iron.  In  certain  regions  oxidized  copper  ores  of 
great  purity  are  found  to  a  limited  extent,  such  as  occur  in 
Arizona,  and  probably  occurred  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  These 
can  be  reduced  to  metal  by  a  simple  smelting  process.  In  this 
case  copper  was  probably  the  first  useful  metal  known,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  iron  was  probably  earlier 
known  to  the  majority  of  mankind  than  copper.  As  regards 
bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  it  is  to  be  very  greatly  ques- 
tioned whether  its  use  was  known  to  prehistoric  peoples.  It 
requires  a  very  considerable  metallurgical  skill  to  prepare  bronze 
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and  cast  and  work  it,  and  the  tin  required  is  found  in  compara- 
tively few  places.  The  invention  of  bronze  is  probably  to  be 
placed  in  Mesopotamia,  Ancient  Babylonia,  with  the  Semitic  race, 
from  whence  it  spread  over  other  lands  through  commerce.  The 
fact  that  in  some  so-called  prehistoric  graves,  stone  and  bronze 
implements  are  found,  with  the  practical  absence  of  iron,  can  in 
no  instance  be  considered  valid  evidence  that  a  bronze  age  suc- 
ceeded the  stone  age,  for  where  these  bronze  remains  are  found 
they  almost  invariably  show  themselves  to  be  of  superior  char- 
acter and  traceable  in  design  and  form  to  those  used  by  some 
cultured  nation  at  a  distance.  An  instance  of  this  are  the 
remains  found  in  the  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  where  cer- 
tain excavations  yield  stone  implements  only,  while  others  those 
of  stone  and  bronze,  but  the  bronze  implements  are  of  such  per- 
fection and  of  clearly  Oriental  and  Etruscan  character,  that 
there  is  but  little  doubt  they  were  introduced  through  commerce. 
Incidentally  there  are  in  the  same  vicinity  remains  of  most 
ancient,  primitive  iron  smelting  furnaces,  near  which  iron  and 
stone  tools  are  found.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  finds  of 
ancient  remains,  bronze  or  copper  should  be  predominant,  when 
the  ready  corrodibihty  of  iron  is  considered.  Under  certain 
climatic  conditions  less  than  a  thousand  years  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  traces  of  iron  remains. 

With  these  facts  in  view  it  seems  very  probable  that  when 
the  various  peoples  possessing  primitive  culture  entered  into 
their  historic  era,  viz.,  that  era  of  which  definite  records  exist, 
they  were  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  common  metals,  gold, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  somewhat  more  rarely  with  silver,  lead, 
and  tin,  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  their  environment. 

The  Metals  in  Early  Historic  Times.  — The  earliest  known 
records  of  a  civilization  are  found  in  Babylonia,  in  the  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  where  a  people  of  Semitic  origin  settled  about 
8000  to  10,000  B.C.,  coming  from  the  upper  Tigris-Euphrates 
River  regions.  The  country  they  came  to  occupy  was  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  primitive  Aryan  tribes,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Caucasus,  who  probably  possessed  a  decided  culture  of  their 
own.  The  mixture  of  these  races  gave  rise  to  a  decided  Baby- 
lonian culture  which  spread  into  western  Asia,  northern  Africa, 
and  even  into  Europe.  Records  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
date  back  to  about  5000  b.c. 
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Both  of  the  races  mentioned  vaxuw,  ()rij;inally  from  moun- 
tainous countries  rich  in  *^oU\,  iron,  c()j)|)cr,  and  lead  ores,  and 
unquestionably  brought  a  knowledge  of  these  metals  with  them. 
Copper  is  found  alonj!;side  of  gold  ornaments  and  stone  tools 
in  the  most  ancient  Babylonian  (Chaldean)  ruins.  Most  of 
the  finds  of  ancient  metals  are  from  tombs  and  graves,  and  the 
fact  that  ancient  peoples  buried  with  their  dead  usually  precious 
possessions  of  intrinsic  value,  possibly  accounts  in  part  for  the 
absence  of  iron  in  these  remains. 

Turning  from  this  very  ancient  Babylonian  civilization  to 
a  contemporaneous  but  probably  later  one,  namely  the  pre- 
dynastic  Egyptian,  I  quote  from  Breasted:^  "  On  the  now  bare 
and  windswept  desert  plateau  through  which  the  Nile  has  hol- 
lowed its  channel  there  once  dwelt  a  race  of  men.  Plenteous 
rains,  now  no  longer  known  there,  rendered  it  a  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive region.  The  geological  changes  which  have  since  made 
the  country  almost  rainless,  denuded  it  of  vegetation  and  soil 
and  made  it  for  the  most  part  uninhabitable,  took  place  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion .  .  .  ;  but  the  prehistoric  race  who  before  these  changes 
peopled  the  plateau  left  behind  them,  as  the  sole  memorial  of 
their  existence,  vast  numbers  of  rude  flint  implements,  now  lying 
scattered  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  present  desert  exposed 
by  the  denudation.  These  men  of  the  paleolithic  age  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  in  Egypt. 
They  cannot  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  historic  or  pre- 
historic civilization  of  the  Egyptians." 

''The  forefathers  of  the  pre-dynastic  peoples  of  whom  we  have 
historic  records  were  related  to  the  Lybians  or  North  Africans 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Africa  now  known  as  the  Galla,  Somali,  and  Bega  tribes.  An 
invasion  of  the  Nile  Valley  by  Semitic  nomads  of  Asia  stamped 
its  essential  character  unmistakably  upon  the  language  of  the 
African  people  there.  The  earliest  strata  of  the  Egyptian 
language  accessible  to  us  betray  clearly  this  composite  origin. 
This    Semitic    immigration    from   Asia    occurred    in    an    epoch 

that  lies  far  below  our  remotest  historical  horizon The 

most  cunningly  wrought  flints  that  have  ever  been  found  among 

any  people  belong  to  this  age The  war  mace  with  pear- 

1  James  H.  Breasted,  "A  History  of  Egypt,"  1905. 
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shaped  heads,  as  found  also  in  Babylonia,  is  characteristic  of 
the  period.  Side  by  side  with  such  weapons  and  implements 
they  also  produced  and  used  weapons  and  implements  of  copper. 
It  is  indeed  the  age  of  slow  transition  from  stone  to  copper. 
Gold,  silver,  and  lead,  while  rare,  were  in  use.  The  time  of 
this  period  is  from  4500  to  4000  b.c." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  instance  there  is  again  a  fusion 
of  a  Semitic  people  with  those  of  another  race,  and  it  is  held 
by  some  scholars  that  Egyptian  civihzation  is  derived  from  the 
Babylonian.  The  metals  known  to  these  two  ancient  civiliza- 
tions are  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Iron  has  not  been 
found.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  amount  of  metal  found 
is  small  compared  to  that  of  the  stone  remains,  and  the  metals 
were  on  hand  probably  in  small  quantities  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  small  amounts  of  iron  would  survive  through 
sixty-five  centuries  to  the  present  day.  Bronze  is  not  found, 
though  it  is  more  resistant  to  corrosion  than  copper,  proving 
conclusively  that  it  was  unknown.  Even  much  later  than  this, 
during  the  Old  Kingdom  in  the  third  to  sixth  dynasties, 
2980  to  2475  b.c.  Breasted  states  that  bronze  was  not  yet  in 
use.  ''The  smiths  furnished  tools  of  copper  and  iron,  bolts, 
nails,  hinges,  and  mountings  of  all  sorts  for  artisans  of  all  classes. 
They  also  wrought  fine  copper  vessels  for  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
beside  splendid  copper  weapons.  .  .  .  Silver  came  from 
abroad,  probably  from  Silicia  in  Asia  Minor  .  .  .  ;  it  was  there- 
fore even  more  rare  and  valuable  than  gold.  The  Egyptian 
term  for  silver  was  white-gold.  In  the  ruins  of  Ur  and  Erech 
in  Ancient  Babylonia  are  found  remains  of  copper  vessels  dating 
from  4500  to  2300  b.c.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  bronze  first  came  into  use,  originating  in  Babylonia. 
It  was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  twelfth  or  eighteenth 
dynasty,  most  likely  about  2000  b.c." 

With  the  development  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
civilization,  the  use  of  metals  increased  and  they  soon  entirely 
replaced  stone  implements  for  the  purpose  of  tools  and  weapons. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Hill,  in  1837,  breaking  away  a  massive 
limestone  block  from  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  dating  about 
3000  B.C.,  found  in  a  masonry  joint  the  broken  portion  of  an  iron 
tool.  At  the  time  of  Rameses  II,  1292-1225  b.c,  iron  plow- 
shares were  in  common  use.     Egypt  procured  much  of  its  iron 
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from  Ethiopia,  and  monuments  at  Karnak  show  the  method  of 
ore  re(hi(^tion.  Sliallow  excavations  wen^  made  in  ro(;k  or  earth 
and  the  iron  ore  was  smelted  in  these  witli  fuel,  blast  i)eing 
produced  by  means  of  skin  bags  and  led  to  the  furnace  by  bam- 
boo pipes.  The  product  of  the  first  operation  (an  iron  sponge 
mixed  with  slag)  was  resmelted  and  then  hammered  to  expel 
the  slag,  finally  going  into  use  as  forgea})le  iron. 

Lead  was  not  widely  used  by  ancient  peoples,  ])ut  was  known 
to  them,  for  it  has  been  recovered  in  Assyrian  cities,  viz.,  Nineveh, 
and  in  the  tribute  lists  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Thutmose  III, 
1500  B.C.,  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  furnished  by  Phoenician 
peoples. 


Fig.  L  —  Above,  at  the  left,  weighing  of  precious  metals  and  malachite;  in 
the  middle,  the  furnace  with  men  at  blow-pipes;  at  the  right,  casting  and 
hammering;  below,  putting  together  necklaces  and  costly  ornaments. 

Tin  was  known  in  ancient  Babylonia  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  Caucasus,  or  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  in  Afghanistan,  where  recently  ancient 
tin  workings  have  been  found.  This  metal  was  little  used  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  bronze.  The  mining  of  tin  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  is  much  later  in  history. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  very  ancient  method  of  mining 
and  milling  gold  quartz  ore  in  the  Egyptian  gold  mines  in  Nubia, 
which  were  already  worked  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  2900-2750 
B.C.,  is  given  in  Diodorus,  a  Greek  historian  (Sicily,  about  20 
B.C.),  who  quotes  from  Agatharchides  of  Knidos: 

''  The  gold  is  mined  from  veins  of  a  white  marble  (quartz) 
which  is  found  in  a  black  rock.     The  kings  send  to  the  gold 


Fig.  2.  —  Egyptian  method  of  melting  gold. 
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mines  the  criminals,  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  also  those;  who 
have  been  falsely  accused  and  imprisoned  in  anji;er,  sometimes 
alonc^,  hut  sometimes  with  their  families  and  relations,  in  order 
to  punish  the  condemned,  ])ut  also  for  the  purpose;  of  deriving 
great  income  from  tlieir  labor.  Those  sent  there,  whose  numIxT 
is  very  large,  are  kei)t  in  chains  and  an)  forced  to  work  day  and 
night  without  rest,  all  opportunity  for  escape  being  carefully  cut 
off,  for  guards  oi  foreign  soldiery  stand  close  by  so  that  no  one 
by  conversation  or  friendly  intercourse  can  bribe  a  guard.  The 
hardest  of  the  gold-bearing  rock  they  burn  with  a  big  fire  (fire- 
setting).  The  softened  and  split  rock  which  can  now  without 
further  preparation  be  broken  with  stone  chisels  is  sorted  over 
by  many  thousands  of  miserable  human  beings.  The  strongest 
of  these  most  unhappy  condemned  break  up  the  marble-like 
rock,  with  pointed  iron  hammers,  solely  by  brute  strength,  with- 
out the  employment  of  any  mechanical  art." 

"  They  drive  the  drifts,  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  follow  the 
direction  of  the  glinting  marble  veins.  These  people  carry 
lights  fastened  to  their  foreheads,  as  the  workings  are  dark,  due 
to  the  windings  of  the  drifts.  They  must  frequently  change 
the  positions  of  their  bodies  in  working  on  account  of  the  twist- 
ings  (dip)  in  the  rock.  The  loosened  pieces  of  rock  are  thrown 
on  the  floor.  This  work  they  carry  on  uninterruptedly  under 
the  abuse  and  blows  of  the  overseers.  The  boys  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  pass  through  the  drifts  into  the  excavations 
and  laboriously  gather  the  small  pieces  of  broken  rock  and 
deposit  them  at  the  entrance  under  the  open  sky. " 

"  Those  persons  who  are  under  thirty  years  old  take  a  certain 
portion  of  these  broken  pieces  and  crush  them  in  stone  mortars, 
with  iron  pestles,  until  they  are  of  the  size  of  peas.  The  rock 
of  this  size  is  passed  to  the  women  and  old  men  who  throw  it 
into  mills  of  which  there  are  many  in  a  row,  and  at  each  mill 
two  or  three  persons,  working  wdth  a  foot-power  device,  grind 
their  portion  of  the  rock  into  flour.  And  since  none  of  these 
people  can  afford  themselves  any  care,  nor  have  garments  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  no  one  can  see  them  without  feeling  pity 
for  their  miserable  condition.  Neither  the  ill,  nor  the  crippled, 
nor  the  weak  woman,  are  given  the  slightest  relief  or  easement, 
but  all  are  forced  by  blows  to  work  unceasingly  until  they  fall 
exhausted  in  their  misfortune  and  miserably  die.     These  mines 
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are  very  ancient  and  their  establishment  dates  back  to  the 
reign  of  the  old  kings." 

The  further  treatment  of  the  pulverized  ore  consisted  in  wash- 
ing it  on  inclined  wooden  tables  in  a  stream  of  water  and  picking 
from  the  table  the  enriched  gold  sand  by  means  of  small  sponges, 
to  which  even  the  finest  particles  of  gold  adhere.  This  enriched 
sand  is  then  melted  with  lead  in  crucibles.  The  resultant 
bullion,  mixed  with  more  lead,  salt,  and  straw,  was  placed  in 
another  crucible  and  exposed  for  five  days  to  a  red  heat,  when, 
on  the  sixth  day,  pure  gold  alone  remained,  the  lead  and  silver 
chloride  being  volatilized  and  in  part  absorbed  by  the  crucible. 
Sculptures  from  the  graves  at  Thebes,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Thutmose  IV  (1420  B.C.),  show  that  the  enriched  sands,  gained 
by  washing  as  above  described,  were  smelted  in  low  furnaces, 
in  shallow  crucibles,  with  the  use  of  blast  and  the  molten  gold 
cast  into  cup-shaped  molds. 

The  most  ancient  known  mines  are  Egyptian  copper  mines 
in  the  Valley  Wadi  Meghara,  in  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Their 
beginning  is  probably  pre-dynastic,  before  5000  B.C.,  and  they 
seem  to  have  become  exhausted  about  1300  b.c.  Portions  of 
furnaces,  crucibles  and  some  slag  is  still  found  there.  Copper 
mines  were  also  worked  on  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Sinai,  about  1600- 
1400  B.C.  Extensive  slag  dumps  are  still  to  be  found  here.  These 
ores  were  for  the  most  part  oxidized,  and  were  easily  reduced. 
They  also  furnished  fine  malachite  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Neither  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  nor 
the  Egyptians,  were  a  commercial  people,  and  the  civilization 
developed  by  them  was  not  appreciably  spread  until  the  rise  of 
a  Semitic  people  in  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Phoenicians.  These,  originating  probably  in  the  Tigris-Euphra- 
tes region,  and  closely  related  to  the  Jews,  founded  the  great 
cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  latter  probably  about  2700  b.c. 
The  Phoenicians  were  never  a  nation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  even  in  their  earliest  history,  as  the  cities  were  independent. 
After  1800  b.c,  they  were  successively  under  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Roman  rule.  In  spite  of  this  they  were 
the  greatest  commercial  people  of  the  ancient  world.  Very 
early  in  their  history  they  were  a  seafaring  people  and  carried 
the  rudiments  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  civilizations 
to  the  lands  adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 
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They  were  the  most  skilful  metallurgists  of  the  ancient  world 
and  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidoii  founded  a  colony  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  about  li^OO  n.c,  where  they  extensively  mined  and 
smelted  copper  ores.  Th(>y  fouudcHl  colonies  at  many  places  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  They  developed  into  skilful 
metal  workers,  and  their  works  of  art,  weapons,  and  implements 
were  widely  scattered  by  trade.  The  Phoenicians  accumulated 
vast  stores  of  metals  obtained  from  the  distant  peoples  they 
traded  with,  and  at  their  most  western  colony,  Gades  (Cadiz  in 
Spain),  they  had  large  stores  of  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  probably 
procured  from  Spain.  They  also  obtained  tin  from  England, 
not  directly,  but  by  trade  from  the  Veneti,  who  brought  it  to  the 
Phoenician  colony  Tartessus,  the  present  Tortosa,  on  the  Ebro 
River,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Spain.  The  Veneti  dwelt  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  had  intercourse  with  the  west 
coast  of  England. 

The  Phoenicians  practically  controlled  the  tin  trade  between 
1000  and  300  b.c,  in  so  far  as  it  was  extremely  important  to 
them  for  the  bronze  industry,  which  they  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  oldest  route  of  trade  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean countries  and  the  English  Isles  was  across  the  Channel, 
then  up  the  Seine  to  the  Saone  and  then  down  the  Rhone  to 
Massiha  (Marseilles),  a  Greek  colony  founded  in  600  b.c.  The 
Phoenicians  probably  traded  in  tin  at  this  point.  Somewhat  later 
they  found  the  sea  route  to  England  and  kept  it  a  secret  until 
the  Carthaginians  (Phoenicians  settled  in  Carthage)  discovered 
it,  as  also  did,  later  (333  e.g.),  the  Greek  Phyteas  of  Massiha. 
This  destroyed  the  tin  monopoly  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  masters  of  the  art  of  making  and 
casting  bronze.  Most  of  their  bronzes  have  a  composition  of 
approximately  90  per  cent,  copper  and  10  per  cent,  tin,  one  of 
the  toughest  and  strongest  of  this  series  of  alloys.  Coin  bronze 
also  usually  contained  lead.  They  traded  bronze  implements  and 
weapons  to  many  peoples,  thus  probably  accounting  for  the 
occurrence  of  bronze  in  certain  localities,  with  rather  crude 
stone  implements. 

The  Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  iron  and  also  with  steel 
in  their  earliest  history.  They  mined  iron  in  the  Lebanon 
mountains  in  Syria  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  990  b.c.  Still  older 
are  the  Phoenician  iron  mines  on  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  Asia 
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Minor.     Their  city  of  Tyre  was  a  famous  market  for  iron  and 
steel  armor  and  implements. 

The  Greeks,  who  early  came  into  contact  with  the  Phoenicians, 
and  through  them  with  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  culture, 
soon  developed  a  civilization  typical  of  themselves,  without  a 
peer  in  the  ancient  world.  They  were  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon metals  even  in  their  prehistoric  period,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  legends  of  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  about  900 
B.C.  At  that  time  they  had  iron  as  well  as  steel,  and  copper; 
the  latter  was  probably  more  commonly  in  use,  while  bronze 
was  either  unknown  or  very  rare.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Iron 
ore  was  mined  and  iron  manufactured  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  and 
many  other  of  the  Greek  islands.  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  thirty- 
four  miles  north  of  Athens,  was  famous  as  a  source  of  iron 
weapons. 

The  iron  industry  was  very  old  in  Laconia,  the  chief  city  of 
which  was  Sparta,  where  iron  was  used  for  ornamental  and 
monetary  purposes.  The  ancient  Laconians  were  famihar  with 
the  welding  properties  of  iron.  Copper  ore  was  mined  in  Euboea 
and  in  Cyprus.  Bronze  became  common  about  600  B.C.,  and 
the  Greeks  developed  the  art  of  metal  working  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  making  bronze  castings  which  are  even  to  this  day 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  technical  skill  of  workmanship. 
The  Greeks  mined  lead  and  silver  at  Laurium,  in  Attica,  prob- 
ably earlier  than  550  B.C.,  and  when  Athens  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  as  many  as  60,000  slaves  were  employed  in  the 
mines.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  300  years  that  these  mines 
were  worked  by  the  Greeks,  2,100,000  tons  of  lead  and  4,800,000 
kgs.  of  silver  were  secured.  Rich  slags  from  these  mines  were 
later  reworked  by  the  Romans,  and  at  present  modern  plants  ^ 
are  treating  ore,  slag,  etc.,  from  these  mines  in  furnaces  made 
in  the  United  States.  Lead  and  silver  were  mined  by  the  Greeks 
in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  They  were  also  probably  familiar  with 
zinc,  though  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  copper,  viz.,  brass,  at 
an  early  date,  as  zinc  and  copper  minerals  occur  intimately  mixed, 
in  Cyprus  and  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  inhabitants  of  India  were  familiar  with  the  production 

1  H.  F.  Collins,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  Vol.  LXXIX,  p.  363;  Vol.  LXXXVII, 
p.  881. 
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and  tlu*  uso  of  metals  oarly  in  tlicir  history,  for  tlie  llisvcda, 
(latinji;  ir)0()  u.c,  states  tliat  iron  was  fashioiuHl  into  swords  and 
ax(\s.  Steel  makes  its  ai:)p(uiranco  at  a  comparatively  early 
p(M'iod,  and  Indian  steel  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  highly 
prized,  particularly  the  kind  known  as  Wootz  steel.  Aden  on 
the  Red  Sea  was  a  great  market  for  Indian  weapons  and  steel. 
In  Delhi  stands  the  Kutub  column,  a  grvixt  mass  of  iron,  partly 
buried,  and  approximately  59  ft.  long  and  varying  in  diametc^r 
from  IG  in.  where  it  emerges  from  the  ground  to  12  in.  at  the 
top.  It  weighs  approximately  19  tons  and  dates  from  about 
1000  B.C.  The  mass  is  nearly  pure  iron  and  seems  to  be  made 
of  small  pieces  welded  together.  In  the  temple  of  Kanaruk, 
wrought-iron  beams  were  found  20.6  ft.  long  and  3  in.  in  cross- 
section,  dating  from  about  1250  B.C. 

At  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Roman  dominion  of 
the  civihzed  world,  the  use  of  metals  had  become  wide-spread 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  for  armor,  tools,  implements,  money, 
and  some  structural  purposes,  and  mining  was  prosecuted  on  a 
large  scale  in  those  portions  of  their  realm  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  chief  mineral  province  was  Spain.  In  Huelva, 
Spain,  great  copper  mines  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians, 
as  slag  dumps  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  tons  show  to  this  day. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Romans  who  worked  the  mines  for 
400  years,  to  about  412  a.d.,  and  their  slag  dumps  amounted 
to  about  18,000,000  tons.  The  greatest  operations  were  carried 
on  at  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
annual  production  of  copper  by  the  Romans,  from  these  fields, 
amounted  to  2400  tons.  Iron  came  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
from  Spain,  Gaul,  lUyria,  and  Britain,  Avhile  tin,  for  bronze, 
came  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Cornw^all. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Extraction  of  Metals  from  their  Ores 

Iron.  —  There  are  no  records  of  the  methods  of  extracting 
iron  from  ores  used  by  the  most  ancient^  peoples,  though  Egyp- 
tian monuments  furnish  some  data.  It  probably  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  now  employed  by  semi-civilized  tribes  in  Africa 
and  in  India.  In  Kordofan  in  the  Soudan  the  method  is  in 
use  which  is  depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments.  Easily  reducible 
iron  ore  was  mixed  with  charcoal  and  smelted  in  shallow  pits 
in  the  ground,   blast  being  furnished  by  means  of  skin  bags 
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through  bamboo  blast  pipes.  The  product  was  a  mixture  of 
iron  sponge  slag,  and  undecomposed  ore,  which  was  again 
smelted  with  charcoal,  producing  a  hot,  waxy  mass  of  iron  inter- 
mixed with  slag  or  a  '^  bloom,"  that  was  hammered,  into  certain 
shapes,  and  formed  the  iron  of  commerce.  A  common  form  of 
commercial  iron,  from  1000  to  800  B.C.,  were  clumps,  roughly 
in  the  shape  of  a  double  cone  placed  base  to  base,  with  a  hole 
through  one  end,  weighing  from  9  to  45  lbs. 

On  the  west  coast  of  India,  an  ancient  method  is  still  employed 
at  the  present  day.  The  ore  is  fed  in  alternate  layers  with  char- 
coal, into  round,  open  furnaces  built  of  clay,  2  to  4  ft.  high, 
0.8  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  0.5  ft.  at  the  top.  A 
furnace  has  two  openings  near  the  bottom,  one  for  drawing  out 
the  slag  and  iron  '^  bloom,"  the  other  for  the  insertion  of  the 
bamboo  blast  pipe.  The  bellows  producing  the  blast  are  made 
of  goat  skin.  After  several  hours  of  blowing,  a  porous  bloom 
of  iron  is  obtained  which  is  hammered  to  expel  the  slag.  Wootz 
steel  was  produced  from  iron  made  in  this  way,  but  first 
repeatedly  resmelted,  and  then  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed 
with  pieces  of  wood  of  a  certain  tree  to  furnish  the  carbon,  and 
fused  in  clay  crucibles  in  a  shallow  pit  fired  by  charcoal.  The 
process  was  a  delicate  one,  rigorously  carried  out  according 
to  certain  precautions. 

In  various  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Belgium,  very  ancient 
furnaces  of  this  Indian  type  have  been  found.  The  iron  pro- 
duced by  this  method  was  of  course  not  homogeneous  and  its 
value  varied  widely,  dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  ores  em- 
ployed. It  was  probably,  in  many  instances,  steel-Hke  in  its 
character,  due  to  retained  carbon.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  instance,  distinguish  at  an  early  date  between  soft  and 
hard  iron,  and  Pliny  states  in  his  natural  history  that  the  Ro- 
mans greatly  prized  Indian  iron,  viz.,  the  Wootz  steel.  These 
simple  methods  furnished  the  iron  supply  of  the  world,  and  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  While  artisans  developed  great  skill  in  working  metals, 
the  production  of  iron  was  by  the  same  means  as  were  used  by 
the  forefathers  in  the  gray  dawn  of  civilization.  The  first 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  introduced  in 
Germany  and  resulted  in  the  making  of  cast  iron.  This  dis- 
covery led  to  the  art  of  making  iron  castings.     The  making  of 
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cast  iron  was  accklciital.  Soincwlial  larjzjcr  furnaces  had  been 
built,  and  water  power  was  introduced  to  operate  t  he  hannncTs 
and  to  actuate  tlie  bhist  apparatus.  This  last,  furnishinjr  jrr(;ater 
volumes  of  air  at  hij^her  pressure,  iiuTcased  tlu;  t(;rn[)(;ratur(^  in 
the  furnaces,  with  the  cons(Hiuent  j)rodu(;tion  of  a  fluid  iron  — 
cast  iron.  The  first  production  of  cast  iron  is  probably  to  be 
placed  in  the  Rhine  region,  about  1450. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  making  of  cast  iron  spread  quite 
rapidly  although  the  old  methods  persisted  side  by  side  for  many 
centuries,  where  conditions  for  them  were  favorable.  Even 
until  very  recently,  in  some  countries,  as  in  northern  Spain  and 
in  this  country  in  New  York  State,  the  ancient  direct  process 
of  iron  making  in  bloomery  and  Catalan  forges,  though  in  modern 
improved  forms,  was  in  use.  In  the  sixteenth  century  furnaces 
producing  cast  iron  were  rectangular  in  cross-section,  and  about 
14  ft.  high.  They  were  tapped  about  every  two  hours,  yield- 
ing 200  to  220  lbs.  of  iron  at  each  tapping.  Somewhat  later  the 
furnaces  were  made  circular  in  cross-section,  about  18  ft.  high, 
and  w^ere  provided  with  an  opening  near  the  bottom  (open 
breast),  the  iron  and  slag  flowing  out  into  a  sort  of  exterior 
crucible,  the  open  breast  serving  for  the  introduction  of  tools 
to  clean  away  obstruction.  These  furnaces  were  usually  built 
of  sandstone. 

This  type  of  iron  furnace,  the  precursor  of  the  present  day 
blast  furnace,  was  introduced  into  England  and  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury into  Sweden.  The  first  tuyeres  or  openings  for  the  intro- 
duction of  blast  into  the  furnace  were  of  stone;  copper  tuyeres 
were  invented  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  iron  tuyeres  in  1697.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  blast  furnace  in  England,  progress  there  was  comparatively 
rapid.  Furnaces  were  made  30  ft.  high  and  circular  in  cross- 
section.  An  effort  to  replace  charcoal  as  a  fuel,  by  hard  coal, 
was  made  in  Belgium  in  1627,  while  in  England  Dud  Dudley 
smelted  iron  ores  with  coal  in  1623,  but  the  method  declined 
again.  Then,  in  1713,  Abraham  Darby  began  smelting  with 
coked  coal  or  coke,  but  the  method  was  not  really  successful 
until,  in  1742,  Richard  Ford  solved  the  problem  of  coke  smelting 
in  the  iron  works  at  Coalbrookdale.  Darby  and  Ford  at  these 
works  also  applied  the  Newcomen  steam  engine  to  the  wooden 
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blast  bellows,  and  Coalbrookdale  became  the  largest  iron  works 
in  the  world.  In  1754  seven  furnaces  produced  each  three  tons 
of  iron  per  day,  the  greatest  furnace  record  then  known.  In 
1768  Smeaton  invented  the  cylinder  blast  engine,  actuated  by 
steam,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  furnaces.  In 
1829,  Neilson,  at  the  iron  works  at  Clyde,  introduced  heated 
blast,  which  greatly  increased  furnace  capacity.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  day  progress  in  perfection  of  detail  was 
rapid. 

Wrought  iron  was  produced  by  resmelting  cast  iron  on  shallow 
hearths,  many  modifications  of  the  process  being  in  use.  The 
invention  of  the  "  puddling  process,"  or  the  smelting  of  cast  iron 
to  wrought  iron  in  reverberatory  furnaces  by  means  of  coal 
fuel,  is  ascribed  to  Henry  Cort  in  1784.  This  was  a  great  step 
in  advance  and  cheapened  the  production  of  iron  greatly. 

Steel,  as  already  stated,  has  been  known  from  very  early 
times,  but  its  production  was  due  more  to  accident  than  to  design. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  made  by  smelt- 
ing cast  with  wrought  iron  on  shallow  hearths,  thus  reducing 
the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron,  and  then  forging  the  product,  but 
most  of  the  steel  was  made  by  the  direct  process  described. 
Steel  making  by  the  cementation  process,  viz.,  heating  wrought 
iron  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  charcoal,  was  practised  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  England  and  France.  In  1740  Ben- 
jamin Huntsman  invented  the  crucible  steel  process,  making 
cast  steel  of  a  hitherto  unknown  uniformity  and  quality.  The 
day  of  steel  begins  in  1856  when  Henry  Bessemer  invented  his 
process.  For  further  information  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  extensive  works  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

Copper.  —  The  earliest  method  of  extracting  copper  from 
its  ores  is  practically  unknown  to  us.  At  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mines  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  valley  of  Wadi 
Meghara  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  are  still  found  slag  heaps,  parts 
of  furnaces  and  crucibles.  The  ores  were  seemingly  self-fluxing 
and  a  simple  smelting  of  some  of  the  old  ore  without  fluxes 
yielded  18  per  cent,  of  the  contained  copper.  The  ores  worked 
were  probably  almost  entirely  oxidized,  which  fact,  with  their 
easy  reducibility,  explains  the  very  early  date  of  their  working 
and  the  extraction  of  copper  from  them.  A  simple  smelting  in 
pits  with  charcoal  would  yield  copper  from  these  ores. 
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In  the  Austrian  Alps  are  found  nMiiains  of  a  prehistoric 
coi)per  nietanur«2;y  (hitin^  back  to  j)robal)ly  liiOU  1000  B.C.  On 
the  Metterher^  Mountain  were  found  ai)out  twenty  roasting;  and 
smelting  places  and  one  furnace.  The  furnace  was  made;  (jf 
broken  stone,  built  together  with  clay.  The  interior  cross- 
section  was  about  five  square  feet.  Masses  of  slag  weighing 
about  forty  pounds  are  found,  which  evidently  were  pulled  out 
of  the  furnace  in  a  vis(;id  condition  by  means  of  a  pole.  The 
coarse,  black  copper  obtained  from  the  smelting  of  the  roasted 
ore  was  evidently  refined  by  resmelting,  as  refining  slags  contain- 
ing copper  shot  are  found.  The  copper  shot  found  contained 
but  very  httle  sulphur.  The  Lake  Dwellers  at  Hallstatt,  in 
Austria,  had  copper  utensils,  the  metal  for  which  was  probably 
derived  from  such  operations  as  those  described. 

About  the  only  record  of  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  and  that 
a  confused  one,  is  found  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Roman, 
Pliny,  and  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  (a.d.  100- 
200).  Pliny  mentions  the  smelting  of  sulphide  ores,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  writings,  all  the  ores  were  first  roasted  in  piles  and 
heaps  until  they  took  on  a  red  color.  These  w^ere  then  taken 
apart,  and  the  roasted  ore  smelted  either  in  small  shaft  furnaces, 
being  fed  alternately  with  layers  of  charcoal  while  air  was  blown 
in  near  the  bottom,  by  bellows  worked  by  hand.  The  products 
of  the  smelting  w^ere  a  black  copper,  some  matte,  slag,  and  fur- 
nace accretions.  Much  of  the  copper  of  the  ancients  was 
impure,  brittle,  black  copper  fit  only  for  casting,  and  they 
distinguished  sharply  between  this  and  copper  that  could  be 
beaten  and  formed. 

Pliny  states  that  poor  copper  can  be  made  good  by  repeated 
resmelting.  This  refining  of  the  black  copper  was  done  on  small 
hearths,  air  being  blown  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  copper, 
the  fuel  being  charcoal.  The  best  copper  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  derived  from  oxidized  ores.  Brass  was  made  by 
smelting  metallic  copper  with  pow^dered  calamine  mineral,  or 
zinc  furnace  accretions.  Bronze  was  widely  made  by  smelting 
copper  with  tin.  In  the  interval  from  the  third  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  practically  nothing  new 
was  added  to  the  metallurgy  of  copper.  The  precipitation  of 
copper  from  certain  mine  waters  was  practised  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  Austria,  though  the  Romans  were  probably 
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familiar  with  the  reactions  involved.  In  Graslitz,  in  Bohemia, 
in  1272,  sulphide  iron  copper  ores  were  smelted  to  matte,  which 
was  roasted  in  heaps,  with  the  object  of  converting  the  copper 
to  sulphate,  which  was  then  leached  out  with  water  and  the 
copper  precipitated  on  iron. 

Georges  Agricola  in  his  work  (Vom  Bergwerk),  1556,  dis- 
cusses quite  fully  the  metallurgy  of  copper  prevalent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  method  comprised 
seven  operations:  (1)  The  roasting  of  the  ore  in  heaps.  (2) 
The  smelting  of  the  roasted  ores  in  blast  furnaces  with  open 
breast  and  an  exterior  hearth,  with  the  production  of  matte 
and  slag.  (3)  Roasting  the  first  matte,  in  heaps.  (4)  Smelt- 
ing this  matte  in  blast  furnaces  into  one  of  a  higher  grade. 
(5)  Roasting  this  matte  to  expel  practically  all  sulphur.  (6) 
Smelting  this  roasted  matte  in  blast  furnaces  to  ''black  copper." 
(7)  Refining  the  black  copper  on  hearths  or  in  simple  reverba- 
tory  furnaces,  resembling  ancient  cupeling  furnaces.  If  the 
copper  ores  contained  appreciable  amounts  of  silver,  this  was 
extracted  by  smelting  either  the  black  copper,  or  the  rich  matte 
with  lead,  which  absorbed  the  silver,  imperfectly  however. 
The  lead  was  then  cupeled  for  its  silver.  The  main  principles 
of  the  metallurgy  of  copper  were  fully  realized. 

In  the  succeeding  centuries  the  processes  were  developed  into 
the  typical  German  blast-furnace  method  of  copper  smelting. 
In  England  an  entirely  different  method  of  smelting  was 
developed  by  Wright  in  1698,  viz.,  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  using  coal  as  a  fuel.  The  successive 
operations  of  roasting  and  smelting  were  carried  out  in  reverbera- 
tory furnaces  in  ten  operations.  The  method  had  advantages 
over  the  German  method,  particularly  as  regards  capacity  and 
economy.  The  strides  made  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  are  enormous,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  that  subject  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


CHAPTER   II 

PHYSICAL   MIXTURES   AND   THERMAL   ANALYSIS 

Definition.  —  In  the  study  of  metals  and  alloys  to  reveal 
their  properties  and  constitution,  a  method  of  research  is 
employed  which  is  termed  "Thermal  Analysis." 

The  methods  of  thermal  analysis  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
any  physical  or  chemical  change  within  a  substance  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  either  an  evolution  or  an  absorp- 
tion of  heat.  Some  transformations  occur  (critical  points)  at 
which  there  is  no  absorption  or  evolution  of  heat,  or  thermal 
change,  but  a  '' volume  change."  This,  of  course,  is  not  detect- 
able by  thermal  methods  but  involves  the  use  of  a  "  dilatom- 
eter  apparatus."  ^  These  physical  changes  which  take  place 
in  an  alloy  or  metal  are  called  "  critical  points,"  and  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  decided  changes  of  physical  properties 
such  as  hardness,  ductility,  tenacity,  specific  heat,  magnetism, 
coefficient  of  expansion,  electric  conductivity,  microscopic 
structure,  etc.  It  is  to  reveal  these  ''critical  points"  that 
thermal  analysis  is  applied.  Thermal  analysis  is  carried  out 
chiefly  by  the  taking  of  "  cooling  curves,"  which  in  their  sim- 
plest form  represent  the  cooling  of  a  substance  during  a  certain 
time  interval,  the  temperature  being  plotted  as  ordinates  and 
the  time  intervals  as  abscissae.  In  the  event  of  a  chemical  or 
physical  change  in  the  substance  under  analysis,  entaihng  the 
absorption  or  evolution  of  heat,  it  will  show  itself  either  as 
a  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  cooling  and  be 
indicated  in  the  curve  by  an  inflection  or  jog. 

Before  proceeding  in  detail  with  thermal  analysis,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  define  and  explain  certain  terms  which  will  be  frequently 
used. 

I.  Polymorphism.  —  This  is  that  property  of  a  soHd  sub- 
stance causing  it  to  assume  different  crystal  structures  and  con- 

1  G.  K.  Burgess,  Elect,  and  Met.  Ind.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  366. 
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sequently  different  crystalline  forms  under  different  physical 
conditions,  such  as  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure.  A 
synonymous  term  for  polymorphism  is  ''dimorphism/'  although 
this  is  usually  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  substances 
capable  of  possessing  but  two  forms.  Another  synonymous 
term  is  ''physical  isomerism."  These  terms  all  refer  to  the 
physical  state,  i.e.,  crystal  structure,  viz.,  molecular  arrange- 
ment. If  the  difference  in  state  still  exists  after  the  body  has 
been  made  non-crystalline  by  fusion,  solution,  or  vaporization, 
it  must  be  due  to  a  change  within  the  molecule  itself,  i.e.,  a 
rearrangement  of  atoms,  and  the  case  is  one  of  "  chemical 
isomerism."  Certain  elements  as  phosphorus  and  oxygen,  etc., 
may  exist  in  several  modifications,  each  of  which  possesses  both 
distinct  physical  and  chemical  properties.  This  phenomenon  is 
known  as  allotropy.  Many  cases  of  polymorphism  are  known; 
e.g.,  iron,  sulphur,  mercuric  iodide,  carbon,  etc. 

These  dimorphic  changes  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
decided  changes  of  physical  properties,  e.g.,  in  iron  the  loss  of 
magnetism  in  passing  from  the  a  to  the  l3  condition,  etc.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  changes  are  accompanied  by  either  an 
evolution  or  absorption  of.  heat,  depending  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  change  proceeds. 

2.  Isomorphism.  —  This  is  the  relationship  existing  between 
substances  similar  in  their  chemical  composition,  having  similar 
crystalline  forms  and  which  are  capable  of  forming  homogeneous 
"  mixed  crystals."  Common  examples  of  isomorphism  are 
found  in  minerals.  For  instance,  the  minerals  of  the  calcite 
group  —  calcite,  magnesite,  siderite,  rhodochrosite,  etc.,  form  an 
isomorphous  group.  Thus,  magnesium  carbonate,  etc.,  can 
replace  calcium  carbonate  indefinitely  in  the  crystal  without 
material  change  of  crystalline  form.  Many  cases  of  isomor- 
phism are  known.  Just  as  to  what  constitutes  isomorphism  is 
not  definitely  settled.  Cases  of  perfect  isomorphism  are  rare, 
but  cases  of  partial  isomorphism,  in  which  one  substance  can 
replace  another  to  a  limited  extent,  thus  forming  two  series 
separated  by   a  break,   are  frequent. 

3.  Morphotropism .  —  This  is  the  relationship  that  each 
chemical  constituent  (or  radical)  of  a  substance  (compound) 
exerts  in  modifying  the  crystal  structure  of  that  substance  or 
compound.     For  instance,  in  mineralogy  we  have  the  case  of 
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the  pyroxene  group  forminjj;  a  morphotropic  scries.  Pyroxene 
has  the  general  formula  of  llSiOa,  in  which  R  is  chiefly  Ca,  Mg, 
and  Fe  and  Mn.  The  magnesium  and  iron  hisilicates  (Ensta- 
tite  and  Ilypersthene)  crystallize  in  the  Orthorhombic  system, 
the  lime  bisilicate  Wolhistonite  in  the  Monoclinic  system,  and 
the  manganese  bisilicate  Rhodonite  in  the  Tri(;linic  system. 
Considering  the  case  of  the  magnesium  silicate  Enstatite,  and 
adding  some  CaO  radical  to  it,  it  undergoes  a  certain  defor- 
mation of  crystal  form  but  still  remains  in  the  Orthorhombic 
system,  and  hence  is  still  Enstatite.  When,  however,  the 
amount  of  C'aO  becomes  larger,  the  sul)stance  is  thrown  into 
the  Monoclinic  system  and  becomes  a  different  mineral,  i.e. 
Diopside. 

4.  Crystals'.  —  A  crystal  is  a  portion  of  inorganic  matter 
which  has  a  definite  molecular  structure  and  an  outward  form 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces  called  crystal  faces.  A  substance 
which  possesses  the  regular  molecular  structure  of  crystals 
without  the  development  of  crystal  faces  is  said  to  be  crystal- 
line.    A  crystal  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  chemical  compound. 

An  amorphous  substance  is  one  that  possesses  no  definite 
molecular  structure,  hence  is  not  crystallized.  In  general,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  passing  from  the  liquid  state  to  the  solid 
state  if  heat  be  evolved  the  resulting  solid  will  be  crystalline 
and  the  heat  given  off  is  the  heat  of  solidification  or  of 
crystallization.  A  truly  amorphous  substance  produced  by 
solidification  from  the  liquid  state  is  unaccompanied  by  an 
evolution  of  heat.^ 

5.  Solid  Solutions.  —  The  term  solid  solution  was  first  used 
by  van't  Hoff,^  for  certain  solids  that  possessed  some  of  the 
properties  of  liquid  solutions,  and  were  homogeneous  sub- 
stances, the  composition  of  which  could  vary  continuously 
vdthin  certain  limits.  According  to  van't  Hoff,  solid  solutions 
may  be  both  crystalline  and  amorphous.  In  this  work,  how- 
ever, a  solid  solution  wdll  be  considered  as  an  amorphous 
or  non-crystalline  substance,  such  as  the  glasses,  etc.,  and  one 
from  which  no  heat  is  evolved  (heat  of  solution)  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  In  other  words,  a  true  solid 
solution  is  one  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  solution, 

^  Vogt,  Schmelzpunkt-Erniedrigung  der  Silikatschmelzlosungen,  p.  35. 
^  Zeitschrift  Phys.  Chemie,  1890,  Vol.  V,  p.  323. 
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the  heat  of  solution  not  being  evolved  when  passing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  glasses  (certain  silicates)  approx- 
imate very  closely  to  true  solid  solutions. 

6.  Mixed  Crystals.  —  This  is  a  term  first  used  by  German 
scientists  and  refers  to  crystalline  substances  occurring  as 
members  of  both  isomorphous  and  morphotropic  series.  For 
instance,  a  crystal  of  dolomite  may  be  considered  a  mixed  crystal 
composed  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate  belonging  to 
an  isomorphous  series.  The  same  is  true  of  an  alloy,  which 
forms  a  member  of  an  isomorphous  series.  Also,  a  crystal 
of  pyroxene  may  be  a  mixed  crystal  of  the  several  individual 
silicates,  say  magnesium,  iron,  and  lime  silicates,  but  forms  a 
member  of  a  morphotropic  series.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  mixed  crystal  is  not  of  definite  composition,  but  will  vary 
within  certain  limits  of  composition  just  as  a  solution  may.  It 
will  follow  from  the  definitions  which  have  preceded  that 
the  substances  entering  into  an  isomorphous  series  may  form 
a  continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals  of  the  same  kind,  while 
those  entering  into  a  morphotropic  or  partial  isomorphous  series 
will  form  two  discontinuous  series  of  mixed  crystals  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  The  main  distinction  between  a  mixed  crystal  and 
a  solid  solution  is  that  the  first  is  crystalline  while  the  latter 
is  amorphous.  A  mixed  crystal  on  forming  from  a  molten  or 
a  liquid  mass  will  evolve  its  heat  of  solution  or  crystalhzation. 

Cooling  Curves.  —  A  cooling  curve  is  the  graphic  record  of 
the  cooling  of  a  substance,  the  ordinates  and  abscissae  of  the 
plotting  representing  such  values  as  will  bring  out  most  clearly 

Body  A  at  y'cent. 


Fig.  3. 


Space   at  a"cent. 

A  body  radiating  into  space. 


the  occurrence  of  ''critical  points."  Coohng  curves  are  com- 
monly plotted  with  temperature  as  the  ordinate  and  time  as 
the  abscissae.  The  cooling  curve  of  a  substance  that  has  no 
critical  points  is  based  on  the  following  data:    Consider   a  body 
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A  at   a    tompcraturc  y°,  surrounded  by  space  at  the  tempera- 
ture a°. 

There  will  ])e  radiation  of  heat  from  tlie  hody  A  to  the  space, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  Ixxly  is  that  of  the  space  surround- 
ing it.  It  is  assumed  that  tlu^n^  is  no  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  space.     From  Newton's  law  of  radiation  it  follows  that, 


y  cent 


a  cent. 


Time  in  seconds 


Fig.  4.  —  Theoretic  cooling  curve  of  a  simple  substance  possessing  no  critical 
points  and  passing  through  no  change  of  state.     The  body  cools  in  space. 

y  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  A. 

a  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  space. 

c  =  a   constant  =  conductivity  of  the   body,   i.e.,  specific 
heat,  emissivity,  etc. 

k  =  constant  of  integration. 

e  =  base  of  Naperian  system  of  logarithms. 

T  =  time  in  seconds. 

Plotting  this  curve  for  different  values  of  y  and  T  there  is 
obtained  the  type  of  logarithmic  curve  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which 
is  the  ordinary  cooling  curve. 
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As  already  stated,  when  there  is  an  evolution  or  absorption 
of  heat,  due  to  an  internal  change,  this  will  show  itself  as  a 
jog  or  inflection  in  the  curve,  thus  marking  the  temperature  at 
which  the  "  critical  point  "  occurs  and  also  measuring  roughly 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  or  absorbed.  The  coohng  curve 
of  pure  electrolytic  iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  and  of  cast  iron  in 
Fig.  6. 

IGOO 


Fig.  5.  —  Cooling  curve  of  pure  iron,  Goerens. 

In  Fig.  5,  Ars  marks  the  change  of  Gamma  iron  to  Beta  iron, 
a  dimorphic  point;  Ar2,  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  Beta  to 
Alpha  iron,  a  dimorphic  point.  This  last  marks  a  decided  change 
in  a  physical  property  of  the  iron,  viz.,  that  of  the  regaining  of 
the  property  of  magnetism.  A  curve  may  also  be  taken  during 
the  heating  of  a  substance  and  is  known  as  the  "  heating  curve." 
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This  is  shown  as  a  dottccl  Vww  in  V\<i,.  5  and  the  "critical  points" 
arc  now  designated  as  A(^(  and  Ac^,  and  it  will  Ix^  noted  that 
these  do  not  occur  at  the  sanu^  temperatures  as  Ar-i  and  Ara. 
Tlie  interval  between  Acj  and  Ar.2  and  Aca  and  Ars  is  known  as 
the  fu/stereds  and  measures  the  so-called  molecular  inertia. 
The  upper  jog  in  the  curve  marks  the  i)assage  of  the  molten 
liquid  metal  to  the  crystalline  solid  state  of  the  metal  and  of 
course  the  consequent  evolution  of  the  heat  of  solidification. 
It  serves  distinctly  to  mark  the  freezing  or  the  melting  point 
of  the  substance,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  this  method 
serves  excellently  for  the  determination  of  the  freezing  or  melt- 
ing point  of  substances. 

Electrolytic  iron  is  an  elementary  substance  possessing  cer- 
tain dimorphic  points.  The  cooUng  of  a  simple  substance  with 
no  dimorphic  points  will  give  a  curve  as  in  Fig.  4,  with  only 
those  jogs  present  incidental  to  the  freezing,  or,  if  carried  through 
sufficient  range  of  temperature,  that  of  vaporization.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  jog  marking  the  freezing  is  represented  as  a 
nearly  horizontal  line.  Theoretically,  this  would  imply  that 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  substance  is  exactly  counterbal- 
anced by  the  internal  evolution  of  heat.  This  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  so  and  frequently  in  cooling  curves  the  direction  of 
this  jog  will  be  either  downward  or  upward.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  dow^nward.  The  shape  of  the  curve  for  normal  cooling  is 
concave,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  4.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  curve  becomes  either  a  straight  line  or  con- 
vex. In  so  far  as  any  section  of  the  curve  really  shows  the  rate 
of  cooling,  it  is  seen  that  if  we  compare  the  time  interval  cor- 
responding to  a  unit  drop  of  temperature  the  concave  curve 
gives  the  shortest'  time,  hence  the  most  rapid  cooling,  and 
the  convex  curve  the  longest  time  interval,  hence  the  slowest 
cooling.  As  the  concave  curve  is  the  normal  curve,  any  con- 
vexity of  the  curve  indicates  an  internal  evolution  of  heat,  and 
further,  any  change  of  direction  from  a  concave  to  a  convex 
curve  marks  a  critical  point,  and  vice  versa. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  cooling  of  a  certain  alloy,  a  member 
of  the  series  iron  and  carbon.  This  alloy  is  no  longer  a  simple 
substance,  but  a  mixture  of  t'wo  substances,  and  its  cooling  curve 
therefore  presents  very  marked  features.  The  curve  is  con- 
cave from  the  point  A  to  the  point  B,  where  the  first  inflection 
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occurs  at  1176°  C.  From  here  on  to  the  point  C,  the  curve  is 
convex  and  marks  an  internal  evolution  of  heat  caused  by  the 
freezing  out  from  the  mixture  of  a  substance  called  austenite, 
a  solution  of  carbon  in  iron.  We  have,  therefore,  during  the 
freezing  period  between  the  points  B  and  C,  present  both  frozen 
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Fig.  6.  —  Cooling  curve  of  cast  iron.    C  =  3.91;  Si  =  0.12;  Mn  =  0.18;  S  = 
0.008;  P  =  0.02%.     Goerens  und  Gutowski,  Metallurgie,  V,  145. 


material,  austenite,  and  mother  metal,  carbon  dissolved  in  iron. 
This  type  of  freezing,  whereby  the  freezing  out  of  a  certain  sub- 
stance from  the  mixture  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  the  mother 
metal  and  thus  keeps  it  molten,  is  termed  selective  freezing. 
When  the  point  C  is  reached  the  mother  metal  freezes  or  con- 
geals, in  this  case  into  a  conglomerate,  called  the  eutectic, 
which  term  will  be  fully  explained  farther  on.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  portion  of  the  curve  marking  the  freezing  of  the 
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eutectic  there  is  a  depression  in  the  curve,  and  then,  as  the  eutec- 
tic  freezes,  a  rise.  This  depression  marks  the  under  cooling  of 
the  liquid  mass  below  its  true  freezing-point,  which  is  termed 
^'  surfusion,"  i.e.,  the  state  of  a  substance*  in  a  hquid  condition 
below  its  true  freezing-point.  This  is  another  instance  of  what 
may  be  termed  molecular  inertia,  as  referred  to  under  hysteresis. 
When  a  liquid  in  surfusion  begins  to  freeze,  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  will  rise  toward  the  true  freezing-point,  but  may  not 
reach  it.  As  to  how  near  it  will  rise  to  the  freezing-point  de- 
pends largely  on  the  degree  of  surfusion.  Pure  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  present  cases  of  surfusion;  tin  may  exist  in  the  liquid 
state  20°  C.  below  its  freezing-point. ^ 

The  Cooling  Curves  of  Various  Substances  Based  on  Tem- 
perature and  Time.  —  In  Fig.  7  are  shown:  A —  theoretic 
cooling  curves  of  a  pure  metal  or  a  chemical  compound  or  a  eutec- 
tic; B  —  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  which  are  completely  insoluble 
in  each  other  in  the  sohd  state,  showing  the  maximum  amount 
of  selective  freezing  and  the  freezing  of  the  eutectic;  C  —  of  an 
alloy  forming  a  member  of  a  series  of  mixed  crystals,  in  this 
case  isomorphous  mixtures,  as,  for  example,  gold  and  silver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  A  there  is  no  selective  freezing.  This 
type  of  curve  also  shows  the  freezing  of  an  alloy  forming  a  eutec- 
tic and  of  eutectic  composition,  i.e.,  of  such  composition  as  to 
form  solely  eutectic.  Curve  B  in  the  convex  portion  shows  the 
selective  freezing  of  the  excess  substance,  and  in  the  horizontal 
portion  the  freezing  of  the  eutectic.  Curve  C,  which  illustrates 
the  freezing  of  an  alloy,  a  member  of  a  series  forming  no  eutectic, 
shows  an  upper  freezing-point  and  a  lower  freezing-point.  In 
most  cases,  curve  C  will  have  two  inflections,  the  upper  and 
the  lower  one,  the  upper  one  marking  the  freezing-point,  the  con- 
vex portion  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  mixed  crystals, 
and  the  lower  inflection  the  cessation  of  this  change  and  the 
beginning  of  coohng  of  the  sohd  alloy.  Fig.  8  shows  the  cooling 
curve  of  a  true  solid  solution.  There  is  no  inflection  point  as 
there  is  no  evolution  of  heat  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
sohd  state.  This  case  is  not  met  with  in  alloys,  but  occurs 
in  some  instances  in  sihceous  slags  which  congeal  to  a  true 
glass. 

Other  Types   of   Cooling   Curves.  —  In  the   cooling  curves 

1  Roberts-Austen,  Cantor  Lecture,  Jour.  Soc.  of  Arts,  Oct,  22,  1897, 
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discussed,  i\w.  ininunvUn's  nrv,  tiiiui  and  iciupcrjiturc.  'J'his  is 
the  common  luid  in  most  instjuu^cs  tho  best  method  of  depicting 
coorm<»;  curves.  When  it  is  desired  to  depict  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible any  changes,  such  as  dim()rj)irK;  ])oints,  (;tc.,  th(i  data  for 
this  curve  may  be  plotted  in  a  different  manner,  according  to 
Osmond.'     The  method  is  known  as  the;  inverse  rate  method. 
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Fig.  8.  —  Cooling  curve  of  a  true  solid  solution. 

• 

The  mode  of  plotting  is  as  follows:  By  reference  to  Fig.  6,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  one  portion  of  the  curve  it  takes  x  minutes 
to  cool  through  a°,  while  in  another  it  takes  x'  minutes  to  cool 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  If  now  we  determine 
the  value  of  x  for  every  10°  drop  throughout  the  curve  and  plot, 
these  values  of  x  as  ordinates,  to  corresponding  temperatures  as 
abscissae,  a  curve  will  result  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  which  is  the 
coohng  curve  of  the  same  cast  iron  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  repro- 
duced in  this  manner.     It  is  evident  that  this   method   brings 

1  F.  Osmond,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CIII,  p.  743,  1122,  and  Vol.  CIV, 
p.  985,  1887;  Annales  des  Mines,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  1. 
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out  the  critical  points  very  sharply,  but  it  does  not  define  the 
temperature  at  which  they  occur  as  definitely  as  might  be  de- 
sired, as  the  ordinates  are  temperature  intervals  and  not  definite 
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temperatures.  A  modification  of  the  method  is  known  as  the 
temperature  rate  curve.  The  plotting  in  this  case  is  simple  and 
is  shown  in  Fig.  10.     The  curve  as  before  shows  the  rate  of 
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iron  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

cooling  and  when  there  is  an  isothermal  transformation  for  any 
time  interval,  that  is,  when  the  radiation  from  the  body  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  internal  evolution  of  heat,  the  rate  of 
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cooling"  is  of  course  zcto  iiiid  Ww, 
curve  touches  the  basal  \'nu\. 
This  serves  to  identify  the  loca- 
tion of  the  transformation  ])()int 
better  iliau  tin*  first-mentioned 
curve. 

Differential  Cooling  Curves. 
—  The  ordinary  tini{^-tenij)era- 
ture  cooling  curves  are  subject 
to  deformations  due  to  outside 
disturbing  influences  such  as 
drafts,  irregular  cooling  of  fur- 
nace, etc.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  deformation  in  the  cooling 
curve  is  due  to  internal  changes 
of  the  body  or  to  outside  influ- 
ences. In  order  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  it  is  the  practice 
to  cool  with  the  substance 
whose  cooling  curve  is  being 
taken  a  certain  neutral  body 
like  porcelain  or  platinum 
placed  in  the  furnace  with  it, 
side  by  side,  and  compare  their 
cooling  curves.  As  the  cooling 
curve  of  any  substance  depends 
upon  certain  physical  constants 
of  that  body,  such  as  specific 
heat,  emissivity,  etc.,  the  cool- 
ing curves  are  not  necessarily 
parallel.  However,  the  record 
of  the  two  cooling  bodies,  one 
of  which  is  neutral,  i.e.,  pos- 
sessing no  dimorphic  points,  and 
the  other  the  substance  whose 
cooling  curve  is  being  taken, 
when  placed  side  by  side,  shows 
clearly  whether  any  deflection   or   jog  in  the   curve  is  due  to 
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internal  change  or  to  outside  influences;  for  if  it  were  due  to 
outside  influences,  the  coohng  curve  of  the  neutral  body  would 
also  show  the  same. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  cooling  curve  of  electrolytic  iron  taken 
against  platinum.  It  is  usually  so  arranged  in  taking  these 
cooling  curves  that  one  galvanometer  reads  the  temperatures 
of  the  substance  under  investigation,  and  the  other  records 
directly  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  substance 
and  the  neutral  body.  For  methods  of  taking  cooling  curves 
see  p.  162. 

The  Relation  between  Cooling  Curves  and  Freezing-Point 
Curves.  —  The  freezing-point  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  freezing- 
points  of  all  the  members  of  a  given  series.  The  parameters  are 
temperature  as  ordinates,  and  composition,  or,  as  it  will  be  here- 
after called,  concentration  as  abscissae.  Freezing-point  curves 
are  constructed  from  the  cooling  curves  of  various  members 
of  the  series.  For  instance,  considering  alloys  made  up  of  the 
metals  A  and  B,  ranging  in  composition  or  concentration  from 
100  per  cent.  A  to  100  per  cent.  B,  we  may  take  ten  alloys  of 
the  following  compositions:  90  per  cent.  A,  10  per  cent.  B;  80 
per  cent.  A,  20  per  cent.  B,  etc.,  until  100  per  cent.  B  is  reached. 
The  cooling  curve  of  each  of  these  alloys  is  taken  and  from  the 
freezing-points  indicated  thereon  the  freezing-point  curve  of 
the  whole  series  is  constructed.  Fig.  12  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  two  types  of  curves. 

Theoretic  Considerations  on  Freezing-Point  Curve.  — 
Eaoult  and  van't  Hoff  have  formulated  definite  laws  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  freezing-point  of  a  solvent  due  to  the  addition 
of  a  solute. 

Taking  van't  Hofl's  formula  or  equation,  viz., 

7?        7^2  T^ 

in  which  E  =  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing-point. 
R  =  the  gas  constant  =  2. 
T  =  the  freezing-point  of  the  solvent  in  degrees  C, 

absolute. 
W=  heat  of  fusion  of  one  gram  of  the  pure  solvent  in 
calories. 

The  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  that  depres- 
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sion  caused  by  the  solution  of  a  gram  molecule  (i.e.,  the  molec- 
ular weight  in  grams)  of  the  solute  in  100  grams  of  the  solvent. 
Further,  let  t  =  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  sol- 
vent due  to  the  solution  of  1  gram  of  the  solute  in  100  grams 
solvent. 

A^  =  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solute. 

Then  t  =  -r, 
A 

The  law  states  that  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  a 
given  solvent,  due  to  the  solution  in  it  of  a  molecule  of  any  solute, 
is  a  constant.  The  law  applies  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
solute  separates  completely  from  the  solvent  upon  the  freezing 
of  the  solution,  i.e.,  where  there  is  no  solubility  in  the  solid 
state,  and  also  only  for  dilute  solutions. 

For  concentrated  solutions,  such  as  occur  in  alloys,  the  law 
holds  in  the  modified  form,  viz.: 

For  further  calculation  let  us  assume  that 
n  =  number  of  atoms  to  the  molecule  in  the  solute; 
Ea  =  atomic  depression  of  the  freezing-poi-nt,  defined  similarly 
as  molecular  depression; 

and  that  n  =  yt- 

Therefore,  when  E  =  Ea,  n  =  1. 
Further, 

F    -^ 

^"      M 

in  which  A  =  the  atomic  weight  of  the  solute. 

M  =  the  number  of  grams  of  solute  dissolved  in  100 
grams  of  solvent. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  curve  for  the  depression  of  the 
freezing-point  may  be  depicted  graphically  with  ordinates  as 
absolute  temperatures,  and  abscissae  as  composition  or  concen- 
tration, as  in  Fig.  13. 

Or,  combining  the  two  curves  on  one  diagram  as  is  adopted  in 
depicting  freezing-point  curves,  we  have  Fig.  14. 

*  H.  F.  von  Jiiptner,  Sidoralop;io,  1900,  p.  31;  Heycock  and  Neville,  Trans. 
Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  LVII,  pp.  376-393. 
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This  ^ivos  what  is  oominoiily  known  as  the  V  curve,  ty[)ical  of 
certain  binary  systems  ol"  alloys. 

The  point  /  is  known  as  the  euteclic  point  and  marks  that 
composition   or   concentration   of   (he   two   substances  entering 
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Fig.  13.  —  "Depression  of  freezing-point"  curves. 


into  the  series  that  has  the  lowest  possible  freezing-point.     From 
the  discussion  it  follows  that  /  is  a  fixed  point,  and  further: 
1.  The  eutectic  is  a  conglomerate  composed  of  A  and  B  (as 
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curves,  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

the  law  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  in  the  form  as 
expressed  by  van't  Hoff  holds  only  for  reciprocal  insolubility 
in  the  sohd  state). 

2.  That  the  composition  of  the  eutectic  is  constant. 
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3.  That  the  eutectic  always  freezes  at  the  same  temperature. 

4.  That  this  temperature  is  the  lowest  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  series  and  the  alloy  still  remain  liquid. 

It  also  follows  that  if  any  alloy  in  the  series  be  taken  which 
is  not  of  eutectic  composition,  that  substance  which  is  present, 
over  and  above  the  eutectic  ratio,  and  which  is  called  the  ^^ excess 
substance/^  will  begin  to  freeze  out  when  the  temperature  of 
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Fig.  15.  —  Actual  and  calculated  freezing-point  curve.    Cd-Bi  series.    Dotted 
line  is  the  experimental  curve,  solid  line  the  calculated  curve. 

the  molten  alloy  sinks  to  the  freezing-point  curve,  since  by  its 
freezing  the  freezing-point  may  be  further  depressed.  This 
freezing  out  of  the  ''excess  substance"  follows,  the  freezing- 
point  curve  until  the  eutectic  concentration  and  the  eutectic 
temperature  are  reached  simultaneously,  when  the  ''eutectic" 
also  freezes.  This  type  of  freezing  is  known  as  "selective 
freezing,"  already  briefly  defined. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  between  the  theo- 
retical V  curve  above  outlined  and  experimental  data,  both  the 
theoretic  freezing-point  curve  and  the  actual  freezing-point 
curve  of  cadmium-bismuth  are  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Cadmium- 
bismuth  was  chosen  as  forming  a  simple  example  in  that 
both  metals  have  molecules  that  are  monatomic,  and  are  prac- 
tically reciprocally  insoluble  in  the  solid  state,  i.e.,  do  not  form 
"mixed  crystals"  or  "solid  solutions." 

Since  van't  Hoff's  law  is  based  originally  on  thermodynamic 
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principles,  it  applies  j»;eiierally  to  all  solutions,  although  when 
there  is  partial  solubility  in  the  solid  state,  viz.,  the  solvent 
in  part  crystallizes  (freezes)  out  with  the  solute,  its  constants 
change,  still  it  is  generally  applicable';  so  that  the  deductions 
as  regards  eutectic,  etc.,  arrived  at  in  preceding  paragraphs, 
hold  true  for  freezing-point  curves  of  the  sui)stances  which 
form  mixed  crystals  belonging  to  partial  isomorphous,  niorpho- 
tropic  or  discontinuous  series. 

When  two  substances  are  isomorphous,  which  in  freezing  form 
mixed  crystals  of  a  continuous  series,  the  law  has  no  applica- 
tion and  it  logically  follows  that  it  cannot  have,  since  there  is 
no  freezing  out  of  solute  from  solvent.  This  is  also  true  of  a 
continuous  series  of  solid  solutions.  In  fact,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  may  even  be  and  often  is  a  rise  in  the  freezing- 
point  of  the  substance,  due  to  the  addition  of  another  substance.^ 
With  this  discussion  of  the  nature  of  freezing-point  curves  as 
an  introduction,  the  following  will  be  more  readily  understood. 

Types  of  Freezing-Point  Curves.^     Binary  Systems 

The  freezing-point  curves  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes  with  subdivisions. 

I.  The  two  substances  entering  into  the  series  do  not  form  chemi- 
cal compounds. 

A.  The  two  substances  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions, both  in  the  liquid  and  the  solid  states,  and  form  a 
continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals  of  varying  composition.  In 
this  case  the  mixed  crystals  are  members  of  an  isomorphous 
series  —  hence,  isomorphous  mixtures. 

a.  The  freezing-points  of  all  the  mixtures  lie  between  the 
freezing-points  of  the  pure  components.  Examples:  Au-Ag, 
Au-Pt. 

b.  The  freezing-point  curve  passes  through  a  maximum; 
this  case  is  rare. 

c.  The  freezing-point  curve  passes  through  a  minimum. 
Example:  Ag2S-Cu2S. 

B.  The  two  substances  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  all   pro- 

1  Zeitschrift,  Phys.  Chem.,  1890,  Vol.  V,  p.  322. 

2  Nernst,  Theoretische  Chemie,  1909,  pp.  109,  168. 

This  classification  is  partly  based  on  B.  Roozeboom's  "  Erstarrungs- 
punkte  der  Mischkrystalle  Zweier  Stoffe";  Zeitschrift  fiir  Phys.  Chem.. 
Vol.  XXX,  p.  385. 
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portions  in  the  liquid  state,  but  are  completely  insoluble  in  each 
other  in  the  solid  state. 

This  is  the  typical  V  curve  already  theoretically  discussed. 
No  rigid  example  of  this  type  is  known  in  the  alloys,  but  the 
systems  Pb-Sn,  Pb-Ag,  Pb-Sb  come  very  near  to  it. 

C.  The  two  substances  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  the  liquid  state,  but  only  partially  so  in  the  solid 
state.  The  two  components  may  thus  form  mixed  crystals 
belonging  to  two  distinct  series  which  may  belong  to  either 
the  partial  isomorphous  type  or  the  morphotropic  type. 

a.  The  freezing-point  curve  exhibits  a  transition  point. 
Example:  Hg-Cd. 

b.  The  freezing-point  curve  has  a  eutectic  point.  Examples: 
Al-Zn,  Au-Ni. 

D.  The  two  substances  are  only  partially  reciprocally  soluble 
in  the  liquid  state,  the  solubility  varying  with  the  temperature, 
and  are: 

a.  Completely  reciprocally  insoluble  in  the  solid  state.  No 
definite  cases  are  as  yet  known. 

b.  Partially  reciprocally  soluble  in  the  solid  state.  Examples: 
CU2S-CU,  FeS-Fe,  Pb-Zn.  In  these  two  cases  there  may  be  a 
eutectic  or  there  may  not  be.  These  two  curves  are  to  be  con- 
sidered modified  forms  of  ICa  and  ICb. 

II.  The  two  substances  form  one  or  more  chemical  compounds. 
These  chemical  compounds  may  form  mixed  crystals  with 
each  other  or  with  the  pure  components  of  the  series.  The 
solubility  in  the  liquid  and  solid  states  may  also  be  variable, 
as  has  been  described  for  Case  I.  Very  complex  curves  may 
occur  in  this  class,  a  discussion  of  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  book. 

A.  The  compounds  in  the  series  show  as  definite  maxima 
in  the  freezing-point  curve.     Examples  are  Cu-Sb,  Al-Au. 

B.  The  compounds  in  the  series  show  only  as  hidden  maxima, 
viz.,  the  compound  is  dissociated  before  it  melts,  or  forms  after 
the  alloy  has  solicUfied.      Example:  Pb-Au. 

Discussion  I.  The  two  substances  entering  into  the  series  do 
not  form  chemical  compounds. 

Case  lAa.  In  Fig.  16  TAT^  represents  the  freezing-point 
curve  of  the  series,  and  TBT'  represents  the  melting-point 
curve  or,  as  it  may  also  be  termed,  the  'temperature  compo- 
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sition  curvo."  It,  should  bn  statod  that  in  th(^  ourvcs  of  class 
lA,  which  rci)r(\sciit  two  sul)stan(;cs  that  arc  (;onii)I(*t('ly  recip- 
rocally soluble  ])oth  in  the  licjuid  and  the  solid  stat(^s,  this  solu- 
bility cannot  \)v  (juite  vquiil  and  must  be  inorc^  coin})let(i  in  the 
Hquid  state,  hence  during  freezing  tlierc  will  always  tend  to  dis- 
solve out  from  the  mixed  crystal  formed  that  component  whose 
entrance  into  the  mother  metal  \\\\\  cause  a  lowering  of  th(.'  frec^zing- 
point.  The  eventual  result  of  this  "tendency  to  selective  freezing" 
is  to  form  continuously  varying  mixed  crystals  of  the  same  type; 
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Fig.  16.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  lAa. 


those  first  frozen  being  richer  in  the  more  difficultly  fusible 
metal  than  those  last  frozen.  A  process  of  diffusion  will, 
however,  tend  to  again  restore  the  mixed  crystals  to  a  uniform 
composition.  For  instance,  in  the  freezing  of  an  alloy  of  aa^  con- 
centration, the  first  frozen  mixed  crystal  "a"  will  finally  solidify 
as  a  mixed  crystal  of  ''c"  composition.  As  the  process  of 
freezing  continues,  the  composition  of  the  frozen  mixed  crystals 
will  travel  along  the  curve  "  ch,"  while  the  composition  of  the 
mother  metal  will  travel  along  the  curve  "ad.^^  So  that  if  no 
diffusion  were  active  the  final  mixed  crystal  frozen  would  have 
the  composition  "  d,"  so  that  the  series  of  mixed  crystals  will 
range  in  composition  from  c  to  d.  The  alloy  will  solidify  during 
the  temperature  interval  "ah.'* 
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On  melting  an  alloy  of  the  composition  aa'  the  above  order 
of  things  will  be  reversed. 

The  area  enclosed  between  the  curves  TAT'  and  TBT' 
marks  the  zone  in  which  both  solid  and  liquid  phases  of  the 
alloy  exist  simultaneously.  This  zone  is  present  in  practically 
all  freezing-point  diagrams,  no  matter  of  what  type,  and  will 
be  again  referred  to. 

Examples:  Gold-silver;  gold-platinum;  iron-manganese; 
antimony-bismuth. 

Case  lAb.  This  case  is  unknown  for  alloys  and  will  not 
be  discussed  here.^ 
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Fig.  17.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  type  lAc. 


Case  lAc.  In  Fig.  17,  T A  T'  represents  the  freezing-point 
curve  and  TxAyT'  the  melting-point  curve.  They  have  a  com- 
mon point  A,  so  that  here  freezing  occurs  at  a  definite  tempera- 
ture, and  not  during  a  temperature  interval  as  in  other  portions 
of  the  curve.  Also  the  mixed  crystals  deposited  at  the  minimum 
point  are  of  the  same  composition  as  the  mother  metal.  The 
method  of  freezing  is  similar  to  that  described  for  case  lAa. 

Examples:    Ag2S-CuoS,  Au-Cu. 

Case  IB.  The  foundation  for  this  curve  has  been  discussed 
under  the  theoretical  matter  on  freezing-point  curves.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  ''depression  of  the  freezing-point"  curves  TA 
iFor  a  discussion  see  Findlay,  the  "Phase  Rule,"  1904,  p.  184. 
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jind  T'A  iiit(M'S('ctin<i;  at  (lie  culcctict  jKHiit  A.  (Fi^;.  18.)  Tho 
lino  J)('  is  the  "(HiU'ctifcrous  niii^(;"  iind  marks  i\w,  ()(;(nirr(;nco 
of  eutoctic  in  rcfon^ncc^  to  concciitratiou.  Un(l(T  i\u)  theorotic 
assumption  of  {'()inj)l(^t(;  nnjiprocal  insolubility  of  the  two  sub- 
stances in  i\\v  solid  stale  it  extends  from  ordinate^  to  ordinate. 
The  areas  TAB  and  T'AC  mark  the  zones  in  which  the  litjuid 
and   the  solid  ]:>hases  can  l)e  coexistent:     For  examj)le,  in  the 
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Fig.  18.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  IB. 


alloy  "  ce,'^  during  the  temperature  interval  "cd,^'  both  solid 
''excess  substance"  and  liquid  mother  metal  exist;  the  excess 
substance  is  the  metal  0  and  the  liquid  mother  metal  varies  in 
composition  along  the  line  "cA/^  until  A  is  reached,  when  it 
freezes  as  the  eutectic,  a  conglomerate  of  the  pure  metals  0  and  P. 
On  the  left  of  the  point  A,  the  excess  substance  is  metal  P  and 
the  mother  metal  varies  in  composition  along  "aA.'^  The 
relative  amounts  of  eutectic  and  excess  substance  are  graphi- 
cally represented  by  the  lines  hz  or  de  =  100  per  cent,  of  alloy, 
and  the  distances  ha  and  dc  representing  the  amount  of 
excess  substance,  and  a'z  and  ce  the  amount  of  eutectic  for  the 
alloys  a  and  c  respectively. 

Case  ICa.     In  this  case  represented  b}^  Fig.  19,  the  two  sub- 
stances do  not  form  a  continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals  as  in 
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case  lAa,  but  two  distinct  series  of  mixed  crystals.  While  in 
case  lAa  the  mixed  crystals  were  of  the  same  type  and  members 
of  an  isomorphous  series;  in  the  present  instance  the  mixed  crys- 
tals are  of  two  distinct  types  and  members  of  a  morphotropic 
or  possibly  of  a  partial  isomorphous  series.  The  change  in  the 
mixed  crystal  type  occurs  at  the  transition  point  A.^ 

For  an  elucidation  of  the  curve  the  freezing  of  several  alloys 
is  described  in  detail. 
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Fig.   19.  —  The  freezing-point  curve  of  type  ICa. 

1.  Alloy  a-a\  This  cools  until  it  reaches  its  freezing- 
point  at  a,  when  mixed  crystals  a  begin  to  separate  out  of  the 
composition  from  o  to  s,  while  the  mother  metal  varies  in  com- 
position along  the  curve  as.  With  no  diffusion  active,  the 
mixed  crystals  in  this  series  range  in  composition  from  s  to  o. 
The  alloy  freezes  during  the  temperature  interval  ah. 

2.  Alloy  o!'-a^.  This  cools  until  it  reaches  its  freezing- 
point  at  o!\  when  mixed  crystals  /5  separate  out  of  the  compo- 
sition from  i  to  p,  while  the  mother  metal  travels  along  the 
curve  a"  i.  With  no  diffusion  active,  the  mixed  crystals  in  this 
series  range  in  composition  from  i  to  p. 

3.  Alloy  x-y.     This  cools  until  it  reaches  the  temperature 

1  For  a  theoretical  discussion  see  Findlay,  "The  Phase  Rule,"  pp.  109,  188. 
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iiidicaU'd  by  A,  when  I'lcH'zin^  stiirts,  a  crystiils  separating  out 
wliich  vary  in  composition  from  B  to  a,  whik;  tlu^  moth(*r  iru^tal 
varies  in  composition  alon*;-  tlu^  curve  Aa,  finally  solidifying  at 
a.     The  temperature  interval  of  freezing  is  Ao. 

4.  Alloy  Z't.  This  cools  until  the  temperature  reaches 
the  freezinj2;-i)()int  curve,  wIkmi  mixed  (;rystals  ^  will  separate 
out  of  q  comi)osition.  The  composition  of  the  mixed  crystals 
will  vary  along  the  line  qC.  The  mother  metal  varies  in  com- 
position along  the  curve  zA,  and  solidifies  finally  into  mixed 
crystal  a  of  B  composition.  The  frozen  mass  is  a  conglomerate 
of  a  and  /3  orj^stals.  This  method  of  freezing  applies  to  any 
alloy  of  a  composition  between  B  and  C.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  in  this  instance  a  reaction  can  go  on  between  the  mother 
metal  rich  in  P  and  the  frozen  crystal  y8  comparatively  rich  in 
0  to  form  mixed  crystal  a,  as  follows: 

Mother  metal  +  mixed  crystal  ^  =  mixed  crystal  a.  This 
reaction  will,  of  course,  go  on  only  when  the  mother  metal 
has  reached  a  composition  to  the  left  of  the  point  B.  It  also 
follows  that  the  mixed  crystals  a  and  ^  separating  out  between 
the  compositions  B  and  C  will  be  saturated  crystals.  If  the 
capacity  of  metal  P  to  form  mixed  crystals  with  0,  and  vice 
versa,  changes  in  the  solid  state  with  a  decrease  of  temperature 
as  indicated  by  the  lines  By  and  Ca^,  further  reactions  take  place 
in  the  zone  Bya'C  whereby  mixed  crystal  a  loses  metal  0  and 
mixed  crystal  /3  gains  it,  or  vice  versa. 

Case  ICb.  If  the  gap  BC  in  the  continuity  of  the  crystals 
in  case  ICa  be  markedly  widened  by  the  decreased  capacity 
of  two  metals  to  crystallize  with  each  other  as  mixed  crystals, 
the  shape  of  the  curve  will  materially  change,  since  the  throwing 
out  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  the  solute  from  the 
solvent  during  freezing  will  cause  a  material  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  in  the  case  of  both  substances. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  typical  freezing-point  curve  for  this 
case.  Metal  P  can  crystallize  with  PX  per  cent,  of  0  at  zero 
degrees  C.  and  T"X'  per  cent,  at  T"  degrees  C,  the  curve 
XX'  being  the  solubility  curve  of  0  in  P  with  temperature. 
The  metal  0  can  crystallize  with  OY  per  cent,  of  P  at  zero 
degrees  C,  and  Y'T°  per  cent,  at  T°  C.  YY'  is  the  solu- 
bility curve  of  P  in  0.  Any  alloy  in  this  series  varying  in  com- 
position from  P  to  X  and  0  to  F  will  consist  of  mixed  crystals 
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of  either  the  a  or  y8  type  respectively.  Any  alloy  between  the 
points  X  and  Y  in  composition  will  consist  of  the  mixed  crys- 
tals, a  and  y8.  The  eutectic  A  will  be  a  conglomerate  of  the 
mixed  crystals  a  and  /B  in  such  proportion  as  indicated  by  the 
percentage  composition.  The  line  KL  is  the  ''eutectiferous 
range"  and  marks  the  limits  of  occurrence  of  eutectic  in  the 
series. 

For  illustration,   the  freezing  of  several  different  alloys  is 
described  in  detail. 


Fig.  20.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  ICb. 


1.  Alloy  a-a\  The  molten  alloy  cools,  and  on  beginning  to 
freeze  when  the  point  a  is  reached  there  separate  out  mixed 
crystals  a  of  g  concentration,  the  mother  metal  following  the 
curve  aX^  in  composition.  The  alloy  finally  freezes  at  say  the 
temperature  T'\  The  case  of  alloys  between  T  and  X'  and  T' 
and  y  in  composition  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  freez- 
ing of  alloys  of  type  lAa. 

2.  Alloy  e-d.  This  alloy  begins  to  freeze  when  the  tempera- 
ture e  is  reached,  saturated  a  mixed  crystals  separating  out  as 
''excess  substance,"  while  the  mother  metal  follows  in  compo- 
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sition  the  curve  from  e  to  A.  When  iUv.  Umipwuiuvi)  niiiclics 
A,  the  euteotic  point,  tho  inotluT  metal  freezes  as  cuteetic,  a 
conglomerate  of  a  and  y8  mixed  crystals.  To  the  right  of  A,  as 
far  as  the  |)()in(  )'',  the  same  method  of  freezing  takes  place, 
except  that  the  excess  substance  is  fi  mixed  crystal. 

Case  IDa.  This  case  may  i)e  considered  a  modified  in- 
stance of  the  following  one,  so  that  the  discussion  of  case  IDb 
applies. 

Case  IDb.i  In  Fig.  21,  TAFGT  represents  the  freezing- 
point  curve  of  the  type  under  discussion.  The  curve  EI  repre- 
sents the  solubility  curve  of  0  in  P  in  the  solid  state;  HD  oi  P 
in  0  in  the  solid  state;  and  AFJG,  the  reciprocal  solubility  of 
the  two  metals  in  the  liquid  state.  Since  the  solubihtics  of  sub- 
stances are  usually  radically  different  in  the  liquid  and  solid 
conditions,  it  is  evident  that  the  solubility  curves  for  these  two 
conditions  are  discontinuous,  and  thus  cannot  form  a  continuous 
curve.  As  regards  the  solubility  curve  for  the  liquid  state  in  the 
case  under  discussion,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  at  T" 
degrees  temperature  PI'  per  cent,  of  0  is  soluble  in  P,  and  that 
at  y ',  PJ'  per  cent,  of  0  is  soluble  in  P,  and  that  above  the  tem- 
perature T'"  the  reciprocal  solubihty  is  complete.  Thus  within 
the  region  FJG  there  exist  two  distinct  liquids  varying  in 
composition  from  that  indicated  by  the  point  J'  to  that  of  K 
and  L  respectively. 

To  further  elucidate  the  curve,  the  freezing  of  several  alloys 
of  different  compositions  is  discussed. 

1.  Alloij  a-a  .  This  alloy  cools  to  a,  when  saturated  mixed 
crystals  ^-DO  per  cent,  of  P  in  0  separate  out  as  ''excess 
substance"  during  the  period  when  the  mother  metal  travels 
in  composition  along  the  freezing-point  curve  from  a  to  G. 
When  G  is  reached  the  mother  metal  separates  ii^to  two  liquids 
of  G  and  F  (K  and  L)  composition  respectively.  Freezing  then 
commences  at  stationary  temperature  T^,  saturated  mixed 
crystals  /3  separating  out,  the  mother  metal  meanwhile  con- 
centrating toward  F  (K)  composition.  When  the  mother  metal 
has  reached  F  composition,  selective  freezing  commences  along 
the  curve  FA,  the  excess  substance  separating  out  being  again 
saturated   mixed  crystals  /3.     When  the  mother  metal  reaches 

^  Howe,  "The  freezing-point  curve  of  binary  alloys  of  limited  reciprocal 
Bolubility  when  molten,"  the  Metallographist,  Vol.  V,  p.  166. 
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A  composition  it  freezes  as  the  eutectic,  a  conglomerate  of  ^ 
and  S  mixed  crystals  in  the  ratio  indicated  by  the  concentration 
of  the  point  A.  The  frozen  alloy  therefore  consists  of  eutectic 
of  S  and  fi  mixed  crystals  and  excess  substance  of  ^  crystals. 
2.     Alloy  h-h'.     This  alloy  cools  to  h  when  it  splits  up  into 
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Fig.  21.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  IDb. 


two  hquids  of  respectively  h  and  x  composition,  solution  ''h'\ 
being  present  in  greater  quantity  than  solution  ''x.''  As  cool- 
ing proceeds,  these  two  hquids  follow  in  composition  the  curves 
hF  and  xG  respectively,  and  when  the  temperature  T^  is  reached 
the  liquids  are  of  the  composition  K  (F)  and  L  (G)  respectively. 
Further  freezing,  and  the  final  constitution  of  the  alloy,  are 
similar  to  that  described  for  a-a\  except  that  the  quantities 
involved  vary.  This  method  of  freezing  represents  the  sohdi- 
fication  of  alloys  between  K  and  L  compositions. 

3.  Alloys  c-c\  This  alloy  cools  to  the  temperature  T  when 
excess  substance,  mixed  crystals  /3,  freezes  out,  while  the  mother 
m.etal  follows  the  curve  cA  in  composition.  When  it  reaches 
A,  it  freezes  as  the  eutectic  A.     The  frozen  alloy  then  has  the 
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same  composition,  (iiialilativoly,  as  tho  alloys  a-a'  and  6-/;'. 
Quantitatively  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  eiitecti(;. 

4.  Alloy  d  <l' .  This  alloy  cools  to  the  temjxiiature  d  on 
th(>  rreezinj:;-p()inl  curve  when  ''excess  substance"  freezes  out 
as  u fixed  crystals  o.  The  mother  metal  concentrates  to  the  point 
A,  when  it  freezes  as  eutcctic. 

For  alloys  between  composition  I-T  and  II -T\  the  freezing 
is  identical  with  the  alloy  a-a',  in  case  Icb. 

Discussion.  II.  The  two  substances  entering  into  the  series  form 
one  or  more  chemical  compounds. 

Case  IIA.  As  already  stated,  under  case  II  complex  cases 
may  arise  and  in  this  discussion  only  the  fundamental  ones  are 
outlined.  For  instance,  the  number  of  compounds  (intermetallic) 
that  may  form  is  not  restricted  ])y  the  law  of  valency  ordinarily 
applicable,  in  so  far  as  intermetallic  compounds  do  not  seem  to 
folloAV  the  general  law  of  valency  of  the  elements.  The  compounds 
that  form  may  be  capable  of  forming  mixed  crystals  with  the 
pure  components  of  the  series,  or  amongst  themselves,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  has  been  discussed  in  the  examples  cited 
under  case  I. 

In  order  that  an  alloy  of  certain  composition  in  a  series  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  chemical  compound  it  must  fulfil  three 
main   conditions: 

1.  During  its  freezing  the  temperature  must  remain  con- 
stant, i.e.,  it  must  not  freeze  selectivel}^,  but  have  a  definite 
freezing  and  melting  point,  except  its  dissociation  temperature 
lies  below  the  freezing-point  curve. 

2.  Its  constituents  must  be  present  in  stochiometric  propor- 
tions. 

3.  If  it  undergoes  no  change  in  cooling  from  its  freezing- 
point  to  that  of  room  temperature  (which  change  can  be  detected, 
since  ''critical  points"  would  be  involved),  it  must  show  as  a 
homogeneous  substance  under  the  microscope  in  the  metallo- 
graphic  examination. 

The  dissociation  temperature  of  the  compound  is  of  impor- 
tance. If  it  lies  wholly  above  the  freezing-point  curve,  the 
presence  of  the  compound  will  show  itself  as  a  "maximum" 
point  in  the  curve  (Fig,  22,  the  point  C).  If  it  lie  below  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  curve,  but  not  below  the  eutectic  point,  it 
will   manifest  its  presence,   though  not  its  composition,   as   an 
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inflection  in  the  freezing-point  curve,  where  its  temperature  of 
transformation  occurs  (Fig.  23,  the  point  D). 

If  it  he  whoUy  below  the  freezing-point  curve,  including 
the  eutectic  point,  its  presence  will  be,  of  course,  not  manifest 
itself  in  the  freezing-point  curve,  and  its  detection  will  involve 
the  thermal  analysis  of  the  material  in  the  solid  state.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  great  changes  in  structure  may 
take  place  in  alloys  in  the  temperature  range,  between  the 
freezing-point  curve  and  room  temperature.  The  iron-carbon 
series  (steel)  and  copper-tin  series  (bronze)  are  examples  of 
this  type. 
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Fig.  22.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  IIA. 

Fig.  22  represents  a  typical  freezing-point  curve  of  a  series  in 
which  a  chemical  compound  occurs.  This  compound  indicated  by 
the  point  C  or  P2O3  freezes  at  T2°  C.  Such  a  portion  of  it  is  soluble 
in  the  solid  state  in  the  metal  P,  that  OH  per  cent,  of  P  will 
contain  PH  per  cent,  of  0,  and  this  will  be  called  a  mixed  crystal. 
Such  a  portion  of  it  is  soluble  in  the  metal  0  that  a  saturated 
solution  will  contain  OL  per  cent,  of  P  in  PL  per  cent,  of  0. 
This  will  be  called  mixed  crystal  ^.  Further,  the  compound 
P2O3  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  the  solid  state  the  metal  P  and 
0  as  expressed  by  the   concentration  I- J  and  J-K,   forming 
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the  mixed  crysiiils  A  and  0  r(\sj)('ctiv('ly.  TIk;  (Mitectic  yl, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  conglomerate*  of  a  and  A  (Tystals  and  the 
eiitectic  5  of  a  conj^lomcM'ate  of  9  and  fi  crystals.  It  is  evident 
that  two  eutectics  mjiy  be  prcscMits  in  the  series.  Some  sc^ries  of 
alloys  may  show  even  more  Ihan  two  eutectics.  Th(;  case  in 
which  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  oc(;urs  is  chosen  for  discus- 
sion, since  the  simpler  case  in  whi(;h  there  is  no  reciprocal  solu- 
bility in  the  solid  state  readily  follows  from  the  discussion.  The 
freezing  of  alloys  between  T  and  M,  N  and  C,  C  and  Q,  and 
R  and  T\  need  not  be  discussed,  since  they  freeze  as  the  mixed 
crystals  a,  A,  6  and  ^  respectively,  and  their  mode  of  freezing 
is  outlined  in  case  ICb. 

Alloys  between  M  and  A^  in  composition  freeze  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner  as  does  alloy  e-d  in  Case  ICb.  The  alloy 
of  C  composition  freezes  as  the  compound  P2O3.  Alloys  between 
Q  and  R  in  composition  freeze  in  a  similar  manner  as  those 
between  M  and  A^. 

The  case  may  arise  where  the  pure  metals  are  not  soluble 
in  the  compound,  i.e.,  in  the  above  case  the  mixed  crystals  A 
and  0  w411  be  absent.  Then  in  the  freezing  of  the  alloys  between 
A^  and  Q  there  will  separate  out,  as  the  excess  substance,  the 
compound  P2O5,  and  eutectic  A  will  consist  of  mixed  crystal  a 
and  compound  P2O3,  while  eutectic  B  will  consist  of  mixed 
crystal  ^  and  compound  P2O3  and  the  eutectiferous  ranges  will 
extend  to  the  line  CJ. 

Case  IIB.  As  already  stated,  the  compound  may  have  a 
dissociation  point  which  lies  below  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
freezing-point  curve,  but  not  below  the  eutectic  point.  In  this 
case  it  will  not  show  its  presence  as  a  maximum  in  the  freezing- 
point  curve,  but  it  will  manifest  itself  by  an  inflection  in  the  curve, 
though  this  inflection  by  no  means  necessarily  indicates  by  its 
position  the  composition  of  the  compound.  The  compound  in 
this  instance  has  no  melting-point.  The  process  of  freezing  of 
alloys  in  this  series  is  somewhat  complex  (Fig.  23).  Some  are 
discussed. 

1.  Alloy  h-h' .  This  alloy  begins  to  freeze  when  the  point 
h  is  reached,  pure  metal  0  separating  out,  the  mother  metal 
meanwhile  concentrating  along  6D,  until  D  is  reached,  when 
the  liquid  mother  metal  in  part  reacts  with  all  the  solid  crystals 
of  0  to  form  the  compound  PO4.     Then  freezing  continues  along 
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the  line  DA,  PO4  separating  out  as  excess  substa-nce,  until  A 
is  reached,  when  the  mother  metal  freezes  as  eutectic  A,  which 
is  a  conglomerate  of  pure  metal  P  and  compound  PO4. 

2.  Alloy  a-a'.  This  begins  freezing  when  the  point  a  is 
reached,  pure  metal  0  separating  out,  the  mother  metal  mean- 
while following  aD  in  composition,  until  at  D,  as  before,  a  reac- 
tion takes  place  to  form  the  compound  PO4,  only  in  this  instance 
the  final  result  is  all  PO4,  and  the  freezing  ceases  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  point  D. 
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Fig.  23.  —  Freezing-point  curve  of  the  type  IIB. 


3.  Alloy  c-c' .  This  begins  freezing  when  the  point  c  is 
reached,  pure  metal  0  separating  out,  the  mother  metal  mean- 
while concentrating  along  cD  as  before.  When  D  is  reached, 
the  metal  0  already  frozen  out  reacts  in  part  with  all  of  the 
hquid  mother  metal,  forming  compound  PO4.  The  final  frozen 
alloy  consists  of  compound  PO4  and  metal  0. 

Alloys  in  composition  between  A  and  B  freeze  out  as  the 
excess  substance  the  compound  PO4,  and  form  eutectic  A. 

Alloys  in  composition  between  A  and  T  freeze  out  the  metal 
P  as  the  excess  substance  and  form  eutectic  A. 

The  position  of  the  point    PO4,    as    regards    concentration 
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and  liciu'o  the  coniioositioii  of  the  coinpound,  ciiu  Ix;  (hiierinined 
by  a  close  exainiiuition  of  tlie  cooling  curves  of  the  series  of 
alloys.  As  already  stated,  at  temperature  D  the  transformation 
into  the  com})ound  PO^  occurs.  That  alloy,  during  the  freezing 
of  which  the  temperature  D  remains  constant  for  the  maximum 
period  of  time,  marks  the  compound  PO4.  It  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  the  disapj^earance  of  the  jog  in  the  cooling  curves 
marking  the  freezing  of  the  eutectic  A  will  coincide  with  this 
occurrence  of  the  maximum  time  of  freezing  of  the  compound. 
The  point  PO4  is  known  as  a  "  hidden  maxima." 

Other  possible  curves  under  case  II  are  combinations  of 
the  types  discussed  under  cases  I  and  II.  The  examples  out- 
lined cover  practically  all  known  cases  of  alloys,  or  other  physi- 
cal mixtures. 

Freezing-Point  Curves  of  Ternary  Systems 

The  curves  which  have  been  discussed  are  those  of  systems 
of  two  components,  viz.,  binary  systems.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  components  are  simple  substances  or  compounds,  i.e.  whether 
we  have,  for  instance,  Fe-Mn;  or  Cu2S-FeS;  or  Fe-FeS. 
Since  in  the  case  of  Cu2S-FeS,  S  is  in  combination  with  both 
Fe  and  Cu,  we  have  a  binary  system,  and  not  a  ternary  system 
of  Fe-Cu-S,  as  it  is  the  CU2S  and  the  FeS  which  are  the 
components,  and  not  the  Cu,  Fe,  and  S.  There  are  many  sys- 
tems, however,  into  which  three  or  more  components  may  enter, 
and  it  follows,  in  view  of  the  complicated  equilibrium  curves 
(freezing-point  curves)  of  some  of  the  binary  systems,  viz., 
those  forming  several  chemical  compounds,  that  ternary  and 
higher  systems  may  be  very  complex.  This  fact  has  retarded 
the  investigation  of  such  systems  and  comparatively  few  have 
been  formulated. 

As  an  example  of  complexity  we  may  consider  a  ternary 
system  of  Cu-Sn-Sb.  There  are  three  binary  systems  involved 
in  this  series: 

1.  Cu-Sn.  This  is  the  bronze  series  and  contains  in  all 
probability  two  chemical  compounds,  which  can  form  mixed 
crystals  with  each  other  and  with  the  pure  components. 

2.  Cu-Sb.      This  series  contains  two  chemical  compounds. 

3.  Sb-Sn.  This  series  contains  two  and  probably  three 
chemical  compounds. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  aside  from  the  three  pure  metals 
and  the  seven  chemical  compounds  in  the  three  binary 
systems  which  enter  into  this  ternary  system,  compounds  in- 
volving the  three  metals  may  form  and  the  system  become  very 
complex. 

In  what  follows  only  the  simplest  case  of  a  ternary  system 
is  presented.  The  method  of  graphically  depicting  the  freezing- 
point   curve  as  a  projection  on  a  plane  surface  is  no   longer 


Ej«10O°/o 
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A  =  100% 


Fig.  24.  —  Equilateral  prism  diagram. 


adequate,    as   three   components    are    now    involved,    and    the 
equilateral  prism  method  will  be  used. 

In  the  right  prism  construction  in  Fig.  24  the  sides  of  the 
basic  equilateral  triangle  represent  the  concentrations  of  the 
different  components.  If  we  employ  an  equilateral  triangle 
the  length  of  whose  side  is  equal  to  100  units,  the  sum  of  the 
percentage  amounts  of  the  three  components  A,  0,  and  P  are 
represented  by  a  side  of  the  triangle.     It  follows  that  any  point 
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in  the  systt^ni  on  a  sitlc;  of  the  triangle  has  but  two  components, 
but  any  point  in  the  area  enclosed  by  the  triangle  has  three 
components.  In  the  last  case  the  composition  of  any  ternary 
mixture  is  determined  as  follows: 

In  Fig.  25  the  point  X  represents  the  mixture  whose  compo- 
sition is  to  be  det(^rmined.  There  are  drawn  through  it  three 
lines  parallel  respectively  to  the  side  of  the  triangle. 

Then  o  =  50  per  cent,  represents  the  amount  of  O  present; 
p  =  20  per  cent,  represents  the  amount  of  P  present;    and  a 


100         90 


Fig.  25.  — •  Equilateral  triangle  for  representing  the  com- 
position of  ternary  systems. 


=  30  per  cent,  represents  the  amount  of  A  present.  Con- 
versely, if  it  is  desired  to  locate  a  point  corresponding  to  a  given 
composition,  we  would  lay  off  on  OP,  from  left  to  right,  the 
percentage  of  the  composition  in  0,  and  through  it  draw  a  hne 
parallel  to  PA,  then  lay  off  on  OP  from  right  to  left  the  per- 
centage of  P,  and  through  this  draw  a  line  parallel  to  OA. 
The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  marks  the  position  of  the 
sought-for  point. ^ 

Taking  a  system  composed  of  the  three  components  A,  0, 
and  P,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  are  considered  as  com- 


^  This  method  is  due  to  Roozeboom. 
Vol.  XV,  p.  147. 


Zeitschrift  Phys.   Chem.,   1894, 
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pletely  reciprocally  soluble  in  the  liquid  state,  but  totally 
insoluble  in  the  solid  state,  we  will  have  the  three  binary  sys- 
tems A-0,  0-P,  and  A-P,  whose  freezing-point  curves  may  be 
depicted  one  on  each  face  of  the  equilateral  prism,  since  the 
ordinates  can  be  made  to  indicate  temperature.  The  freezing- 
point  curve  for  A-0  is  AZO;  for  0~P  is  OXP;  and  for  A-P  is 
AYP;  the  eutectic  points  being  Z, X,  and  F respectively.  Con- 
sidering now  the  systems  P-0  and  P-A,  and  for  the  moment  P 
as  the  solvent  metal,  it  follows,  from  discussion  on  page  34,  that 
the  curves  PX  and  PY  represent  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  curves  of  P  due  to  the  addition  of  0  and  A  respectively; 
therefore  the  altitude  of  any  point  in  a  plane  passed  through  the 
curves  PX  and  P  Y  represents  the  upper  freezing-point  of  that 
particular  mixture,  or  that  subtracted  from  the  temperature  of 
freezing  of  P,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  {f),  due  to  the 
admixture  of  A  and  0  to  P  in  the  concentration,  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  point  within  the  basic  triangle.  This  is  true 
for  all  the  systems  entering  into  the  series.  If  now  a  plane  is 
passed  through  the  ''  depression  of  the  freezing-point  "  curves  of 
0,  viz.,  OX  and  OZ,  and  one  through  those  of  A,  viz.,  AY  and 
AZ,  these  three  planes  will  be  common  in  only  one  point,  K, 
which  logically  is  the  eutectic  point  of  the  ternary  system. 

Now  this  point  ''  K  "  may  lie  either  above  or  below  the  lowest 
eutectic  point  of  any  of  the  binary  systems  entering  into  the 
ternary  system,  in  this  case  Z.  Whether  it  lies  above  or  below 
is  dependent  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  three  binary 
eutectics.  If  one  of  the  binary  systems  possess  a  eutectic  point 
much  below  the  freezing-point  of  either  constituent  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  concentration,  and  the  other  two  have  eutectic 
points  not  much  below  the  freezing-points  of  the  pure  constit- 
uents, and  located  as  regards  concentration  much  nearer  one 
component  than  the  other,  the  ternary  eutectic  point  will  fall 
above  the  lowest  binary  eutectic  point. 

When  the  point  ''  K  "  hes  below  the  lowest  binary  eutectic, 
the  ternary  system  possesses  a  true  ternary  eutectic,  which 
will  show  as  a  conglomerate  of  three  components.  Example: 
Bi-Pb-Sn. 

When  the  point  ''  K  "  lies  above  the  lowest  binary  eutectic 
the  ternary  system  has  what  may  be  termed  a  ''  hidden  ternary 
eutectic  "  toward  which  the  mother  metal  concentrates  during 
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part  of  tlic  froozinp;.  When  tlie  point  "  K  "  is  retu^hed  the  mother 
metal  readjusts  itself  by  freezing  out  an  exc^ess  substancu^,  and 
from  tluMi  on  concentrates  toward  the  lowest  binary  eutectic, 
which  is  one  of  the  eut(M'tics  found  in  the  solid  alloy.  In  these 
cases  no  ternary  eutcH't i(!  is  found,  but  the  frozen  alloy  may  con- 
tain tw^o  binary  cutcctics  aside  from  the  "  excess  substance." 


CHAPTER  III 

PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES   OF   METALS 

I.  The  Crystalline  Structure  of  Metals.^  —  When  polished 
sections  of  pure  metals  and  alloys  are  examined  under  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  crystalline  grains, 
which  in  turn  are  composed  of  smaller  grains  visible  under  higher 
magnification.  The  grains  are  often  of  irregular  outline,  but 
sometimes  present  roughly  the  outline  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
common  crystal  form  in  which  the  metal  crystallizes.  Thus 
iron  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  a  common  form  being 
the  octohedron.  This  gives  rise  to  a  polygonal  cross-section  of 
grain.  These  crystal  grains  are  known  as  "  allotriomorphic  " 
crystals,  i.e.  crystals  that  have  taken  their  shape  from  their 
surroundings,  in  distinction  to  ^'  idiomorphic  crystals,"  i.e.  those 
which  have  their  external  form  freely  developed. 

The  latter  will  form  when  a  substance  is  free  to  crystalhze 
from  a  liquid  or  molten  medium,  as  for  instance  in  certain  alloys 
of  tin  and  antimony,  the  compound  Sn-Sb  will  crystallize  out 
from  the  molten  mother  metal,  in  the  form  of  small  cubes. 
When,  however,  a  pure  material,  or  certain  alloys,  freeze  at  a 
definite  temperature  or  during  a  small  temperature  interval, 
the  crystals  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  external 
form,  and  their  shape  is  determined  by  that  of  their  neighbors, 
crystallizing  at  the  same  time. 

Material  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be  "  holocrystalhne,"  i.e. 
composed  wholly  of  crystalhne  matter,  with  no  interstitial  fill- 
ings between  grains,  or  no  ground  mass  present.  When  metals 
or  alloys  are  permitted  to  cool  in  molds,  the  surface  of  the 
ingot  and  the  bottom  or  sides  will  frequently  show  the  presence 
of    "  dendrites  "  or  skeleton  crystallites,  very  finely  developed. 

1  Wm.  Campbell,  Uber  das  Geflige  der  Metalle,  etc.,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  801,  825;  The  Structure  of  Metals  and  Alloys,  Metallographist,  Vol.  V, 
p.  286;  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  XI,  p.  659.  John  A.  Matthews,  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  X,  p.  723. 
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Those  dondritos  roprosont  i\w.  incij^ient  crystals  which  wcro  free 
to  develop  on  tin*  surface  of  tlu^  mass  during  tlu^  fr(!(!zinj^.  They 
are  also  sometimes  found  in  the  cavities  of  inj^ots,  wliere  they 
arc  at  times  developed  into  nearly  perfect  crystals. 

When  sections  of  i)ur(^  metals,  or  alloys  consisting  of  iso- 
morphous  mixtures,  are  polished,  and  then  etched  with  dilute 
acids  or  other  reaj2;ents,  in  preparation  for  examination  })y  the 
microscope,  they  seem  to  consist  of  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  grains,  some  of  which  appear  light,  while  others  are  dark. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  several  different  substances 
or  entities  are  present.  If  the  angle  of  illumination  of  the 
specimen  be  changed,  or  it  be  revolved  through  an  angle,  it 
will  be  noted  that  light  grains  will  become  dark,  and  dark  grains, 
light.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  different  orientation  of  the  several 
grains,  the  difference  in  orientation  being  brought  out  strongly 
by  etching.  The  etching  reagent  will  dissolve  metal  from  the 
polished  surface,  leaving  small  cavities  of  definite  form  or  shape, 
their  position  having  a  certain  relation  to  the  crystallographic 
axes  of  the  crystal.  If  now  a  crystal  be  in  a  certain  position  or 
orientation  with  reference  to  the  reflected  light  under  which 
it  is  examined,  the  cavities  in  this  crystal  will  be  in  such  position 
as  to  reflect  nearly  all  the  light  thrown  on  it  to  the  eye,  and  it 
will  appear  bright,  while  a  neighboring  crystal  whose  crystallo- 
graphic axes  are  not  in  relatively  the  same  position  or  orienta- 
tion as  those  of  the  first  crystal  will  have  its  cavities  in  such 
position  as  to  reflect  the  light  away  from  the  eye,  and  will  hence 
appear  dark.     As  far  as  known,  all  metals  are  crystalline. 

The  crystalline  or  grain  structure  of  metals  and  alloys  has 
an  important  bearing  on  such  properties  as  tensile  strength, 
elastic  limit,  ductility,  etc.  When  metals  like  lead,  tin,  cad- 
mium, bismuth,  gold,  platinum,  and  many  others  are  severely 
strained  by  compression,  tension,  or  bending,  the  original  crys- 
tals of  the  metal  are  broken  up  and  replaced  by  a  much  finer 
crystallization,  the  new  crystals  being  much  smaller  than  the 
old  ones.  When  a  metal  is  strained  under  its  elastic  limit,  no 
change  appears  in  the  crystal  structure,  but  if  the  elastic  limit 
be  exceeded  it  is  noticed  that  fine  lines  develop  in  the  crystal 
grains,  which  are  called  "  slip  bands."  These  slip  bands  always 
have  a  definite  orientation  in  a  given  crystal.  Several  systems 
of  them  at  angles  to  each  other  frequently  develop  as  the  strain 
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Fig.   26.  —  Silver-copper    alloy.     Show- 
ing "eutectic"  and  silver  dendrites. 


Fig.  26a.  —  Microstructurc  of  tin. 
Showing  crystal  outlines. 


Fig.  266.  —  Microstructure  of  cadmium. 
Showing  crystal  outline. 


Fig.  26c.  —  Aluminium    cast  on  stone. 
Showing  crystal  structure. 
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is  incrc^iiscd.  I'licsc  slip  bunds  urv.  intinKitcly  connected  with 
tlio  foriiiatiou  of  the  now  snuill  crystiiis.'  Tlie  slip  bands  may 
be  compared  to  the  cleavage  planes  and  cleavages  developed 
in  certain  minerals. 

When  a  severely  strained  ])iecc  of  metal  whicli  lias  developed 
a  finely  crystalline  structure  is  reheated,  or  ''  annealed  "  at  a 
comi^aratively  low  temperature  (70-100°  C)  for  soft  metals  like 
lead,  the  small  crystalline  grains  grow  quite  rapidly,  sometimes 
to  large  size  (t  to  1  in.),  giving  an  entirely  new  and  coarsely 
crystalline  structure  to  the  metal.  In  many  instances,  e.g. 
tin,  zinc,  cadmium,  the  rolled  metal,  of  fine  crystalline  struc- 
ture, is  comparatively  tough  and  strong,  while  the  annealed 
material  with  the  coarse  crystalline  structure  is  weak  and  brittle. 
It  seems  that  if  a  metal  be  cast  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  a 
certain  size  of  crystal  will  be  developed,  the  size  depending  on 
the  rate  of  cooling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  freezing- 
point.  If  the  cooUng  be  rapid  the  grain  will  be  small,  while 
if  the  coohng  be  slow  the  grain  will  be  comparatively  large. 
The  rate  of  cooling  after  the  metal  has  once  solidified  seems  to 
have  little  influence  on  the  grain  size.  The  annealing  of  a  cast 
metal,  if  it  has  passed  through  no  strain,  produces  no  change  in 
the  size  of  the  crystal  grains.  In  order  to  produce  a  growth 
of  crystal  grains  by  annealing  the  metal  must  first  be  strained. 
If  a  perfectly  pure  metal  ^  having  certain  definite  sized  crystal 
grains  be  strained  and  then  annealed,  the  annealing  does  not 
produce  a  growth  of  crystal  but  simply  a  change  in  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  crystal,  but  if  the  metal  be  not  pure,  containing  even 
only  minute  quantities  of  impurities  which  will  be  present  as  a 
film  of  ''  eutectic  "  forming  interstitial  spaces  between  the  crys- 
tal grains,  certain  of  the  grains  will  grow  at  the  expense  of  others, 
thus  producing  eventually  a  much  coarser  crystalline  structure 
than  the  original  non-strained  metal  possessed.^  The  reason 
for   this,  as   stated   by   Ew^ing    and    Rosenhain,   is   as   follows: 

^  Structure  of  Platinum  and  Effect  of  Stress  on  Platinum,  Thomas 
Andrews  and  C.  R.  Andrews,  Metallographist,  Vol.  V,  pp.  233,  237. 

^  J.  C.  Humphrey,  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Society,  Series  A,  Vol.  CC;  Metal- 
lographist, Vol.  VI,  p.  250. 

^  J.  A.  Ewing  and  Walter  Rosenhain,  The  Crystalline  Structure  of 
Metals,  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Society,  vol.  CXCV,  p.  279;  Metallographist, 
Vol.  V,  p.  81;  also  Phil.  Trans.,  Series  A,  Vol.  CXCIII,  p.  353  (1900),  and 
Metallographist,   Vol.  Ill,  p.  94. 
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The  individual  crystals  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thin 
interstitial  films  of  a  ''  eutectic  "  composed  of  the  metal  of  the 
crystal  and  the  impurity,  this  eutectic  having  a  lower  melting- 
point  than  the  metal  of  the  crystal.  In  strained  metal  this 
film  is  squeezed  out  from  certain  portions  between  crystals  so 
that  two  crystals  may  touch  at  a  certain  point.  These  two  crys- 
tals being  differently  oriented,  two  different  crystal  faces  are 
in  contact,  which  probably  have  a  different  electrical  potential 
so  that  one  crystal  becomes  a  positive  electrode  and  the  other 
the  negative  electrode,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the 
film  of  "  eutectic  "  still  left  between  portions  of  the  faces.  One 
of  the  crystals,  the  most  electro-positive,  therefore  dissolves, 
passing  into  the  eutectic  which  acts  as  the  electrolyte  and  is 
deposited  on  the  other  or  more  electro-negative  crystal,  this 
last  thus  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  This  diffusion 
may  take  place  in  solid  metal,  as  has  been  shown  by  Roberts- 
Austen.i  If  j^q^  the  specimen  be  heated  so  that  the  thin  film 
of  eutectic  between  crystal  grains  be  liquid,  the  rapidity  of 
action  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  cast  metal  which  has  not 
been  strained,  the  eutectic  film  surrounding  crystal  grains  is 
continuous,  preventing  contact  of  different  crystals,  so  that 
the  above  electrolytic  action  does  not  take  place,  and  hence  no 
growth  of  crystal  grains  occurs. 

The  growth  of  crystal  grains  in  metalHc  alloys,  such  as  steel, 
may  be  more  complex,  and  be  associated  with  certain  critical 
temperatures  involving  molecular  changes.  The  crystalhne  and 
grain  structure  of  steel  has  been  very  fully  studied,^  and  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  original  papers. 

In  the  working  of  metals  the  crystalhne  and  grain  structure 
of  metals  and  alloys  has  an  important  bearing  in  connection 
with  heat  treatment,  on  the  tensile  strength,  ductility,  and  mal- 
leability of  the  metals.  As  already  stated,  the  mechanical 
working  of  various  metals  by  stamping,  rolhng,  or  hammering 
tends  to  produce  a  fine-grained  crystalline  structure  and  sets 

1  Diffusion  of  Metals,  Phil.  Trans.,  Series  A,  Vol.  CLXXXVII,    p.   383 

(1896). 

2  Dudley,  The  Rolling  and  Structure  of  Steel  Rails,  Metallographist, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  Ill;  Corson,  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol. 
XXXVII,  p.  389;  Howe,  Iron,  Steel  and  Other  Alloys,  1900,  p.  245;  Stead, 
Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1898,  I,  p.  145,  and  1898,  II,  p.  137. 
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up  int('riuil  strossos.  This  iiKH-hanical  work  vc^ry  froquontly 
iiKikcs  llu^  metal  tou^li  and  often  clastic;  coppc^r,  for  instance;, 
when  roUcd  out  into  sliccts  is  touj»;h  and  possesses  considerable 
''  sprin<2;."  Under  (he  microscope  it  is  shown  to  consist  of  uni- 
form small  elonj2;at(Ml  <2;rains  which  show  no  orientation.  If  the 
copper  be  "  annealed,"  viz.,  reheated  to  a  yellow  heat  and  cooled, 
this  structure  is  replac(Ml  by  a  Iarj>;e  p;rain  structure  showing  orien- 
tation. The  metal  also  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  more 
ductile.  Zinc  which  has  passed  through  mechanical  treatment 
by  rolling  shows  a  finely  granular  structure  and  is  quite  tough. 
In  relieating  to  a  temperature  well  below  its  melting-point 
(462°  C),  it  develops  a  large  crystalline  structure,  but  becomes 
very  brittle,  unlike  copper  in  this  respect. 

This  phenomenon  of  becoming  brittle  on  annealing  is  shared 
by  other  metals,  notably  cadmium,  tin,  and  wrought  iron.  This 
last  tends  to  develop  very  coarse  structure  and  great  brittleness 
on  prolonged  heating  to  about  750°  C.     (Stead.) 

In  the  mechanical  working  of  metals,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  reheat  and  cool  or  "  anneal  "  between  workings  to  pre- 
vent fracture  from  the  slip  bands  which  develop.  These  slip 
bands  or  incipient  fractures  are  obliterated  by  the  recrystalliza- 
tion  induced  by  "  annealing."  Annealing  accomplishes  the 
release  of  strain  in  the  crystals  which  has  been  induced  by  the 
mechanical  working  of  the  metal  or  by  rapid  cooling  from  high 
temperatures.  The  degree  of  reheating  necessary  to  relieve 
strain  varies  with  different  metals,  but  frequently  a  temperature 
of  100  to  200°  C.  will  effect  considerable  annealing.  The  rate 
of  cooling  after  reheating  is  immaterial  with  many  metals  like 
copper,  silver,  gold,  etc.,  but  in  certain  alloys  like  the  bronzes 
containing  20  per  cent,  tin,  and  iron-manganese  alloys,  con- 
taining more  than  7  per  cent,  manganese,  a  sudden  quenching 
after  reheating  produces  a  very  tough  malleable  metal,  while 
cooling  slowly  has  the  opposite  effect.  The  appearance  of  the 
fracture  produced  by  breaking  bars  of  metal  is  evidently  closely 
related  to  the  crystalline  structure  and  in  many  instances  fur- 
nishes valuable  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  metal.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  largely  used  to  commercially  determine  the 
quality  of  metals,  particularly  pig  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brasses, 
but  the  mode  of  breaking  and  other  factors  sometimes  decidedly 
influence  the  nature  of  the  fracture.     The  shape  of  the  mold 
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from  which  the  test  piece  is  taken,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  break  occurs,  the  rate  of  coohng  of  the  test  piece  through 
the  temperature  range  of  freezing,  all  vitally  affect  the  nature 
of  the  fracture.  Metals  and  alloys  have  a  definite  fracture 
which  is  indicative  of  their  best  physical  condition.  Experi- 
ence alone  will  enable  one  to  judge  of  fracture.  Grading  metals 
by  fracture  is  largely  replaced  by  the  much  more  accurate  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  metallography.  Wrought  iron  by 
proper  manipulation  may  be  made  to  break  with  either  a  granu- 
lar or  a  fibrous  fracture.  The  method  is  therefore  not  always 
a  reliable  indication  of  the  structure  of  the  metal. 

2.  The  Density  of  Metals.  —  The  density  of  a  substance  is 
the  mass  of  the  substance  in  a  unit  volume,  provided  the  unit 
volume  is  completely  and  uniformly  filled  by  the  substance, 
at  a  standard  pressure  and  temperature.  Usually  water  at 
760  mm.  and  4°  C.  is  taken  as  a  standard  =  1.  Density  is  an 
absolute  term,  and  is  independent  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  any  substance  and  some  other  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  taken  as  a  standard.  While  density  and 
specific  gravity  are  not  synonymous  terms,  they  are  frequently 
used  interchangeably.  As  above  stated,  the  true  density  is 
only  attained  when  a  unit  volume  is  completely  and  uniformly 
filled  by  the  substance  and  no  cavities  and  pores  are  present. 
In  metals  which  are  cast,  this  condition  can  never  be  fully  real- 
ized and  therefore  the  density  of  a  given  metal  or  alloy  will 
vary  with  the  crystalline  structure  as  influenced  by  the  rate  of 
coohng,  the  temperature  of  casting,  the  mechanical  treatment 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  purity  of  the  metal.  Metals 
can  be  made  denser  by  compression  when  confined  on  all  sides, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  true  increase  in  density  but  results  from 
the  closing  of  minute  cavities  and  pores.  This  increased  density 
may  again  be  lost  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Pressure, 
however,  may  induce  atomic  rearrangement,  or  allotropic  change, 
in  which  case  a  true  change  in  density  may  occur.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  density  of  metals  in  the  Hquid  and  the  solid 
states.  As  far  as  investigated,  all  metals  except  bismuth  are 
denser  in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid  state,  i.e.  they  contract  in 
solidifying.  Bismuth,  however,  is  denser  in  the  liquid  state 
than  in  the  sohd,  and  hence  expands  on  solidifying.      It  attains, 
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like  water,  its  ^•re:it(\st  density  just  before  l)eeoiniii^  solid.'  The 
increase  in  volume  is  about  3  per  cent,  ('ertain  alloys  may 
possess  tliis  pr()i)erty  of  expanding*  on  solidifying;  it  is  elaimed 
for  an  alloy  of  zinc-aluminium,  known  as  Sibley  metal.  (Iray 
cast  iron  passes  through  a  pasty  staj2;e  just  before*  solidifying;, 
in  which  condition  its  density  is  less  than  that  in  eitlier  the  fluid 
or  solid  state.  Its  density  in  the  solid  state  is  said  to  be  l(;ss 
than  that  in  the  liquid  state.-  The  density  of  the  metals  in  the 
fluid  and  solid  states  are  ^iven  in  Table  VII  of  this  chai)ter. 

3.  Malleability  and  Ductility.  —  Malleability  is  that  prop- 
erty which  permits  a  substance  to  be  permanently  extended  in 
all  directions  without  rupture  either  by  impact,  as  hammering, 
or  steadily  applied  pressure.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  of 
malleability.  The  following  data  expresses  the  malleal)ility  of 
the  more  important  metals  in  the  order  of  their  malleability. 
(1)  Gold;  (2)  silver;  (3)  copper;  (4)  aluminium;  (5)  tin;  (6)  plati- 
num; (7)  lead;  (8)  zinc;  (9)  iron;  (10)  nickel.  Pure  gold  can  be 
beaten  into  leaves  not  exceeding  0.0000033  inches  in  thickness, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  malleable  metal  known.  It  is  malleable 
at  nearly  all  temperatures  below  its  melting-point. 

Silver  approaches  gold  in  its  malleability.  It  may  be  beaten 
into  leaves  as  thin  as  0.0001  inch.  Copper  is  also  very  malle- 
able, even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may  be  beaten  into  very 
thin  plates.  This  mechanical  working  hardens  copper  very  per- 
ceptibly, which  hardness  may  be  removed  by  annealing  (to  about 
230-250°  C).  Copper  just  below  its  melting-point,  1084°  C, 
becomes  very  brittle  and  may  even  be  pulverized  at  that  tem- 
perature. Tin  when  pure  may  be  readily  beaten  into  thin  sheets 
and  foil  and  as  such  is  a  commercial  article.  Its  malleability 
varies  with  the  temperature.  At  200°  C.  it  becomes  brittle  and 
may  be  readily  crushed  \^dth  the  hammer.  Sheets  as  thin  as 
0.0254  inch  may  be  obtained  by  beating.  Tin  ceases  to  be  mal- 
leable at  about  14°  below  zero  degrees  C.  At  low  temperatures 
ordinary  tin  may  pass  to  an  allotropic  modification,  or  gray  tin, 
which  is  extremely  brittle.  Platinum  is  readily  rolled  and  ham- 
mered into  thin  sheets  and  spun  into  forms  for  laboratory  use. 
Lead  possesses  the  same  property  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  but 
may  be  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets,  when  pure.     Zinc  at  ordinary 

^Liideking,  Annalen, '  Physik  und  Chemie,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  21  (1888). 
2  H.  M.  Howe,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  9. 
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room  temperatures  is  rather  brittle,  but  when  heated  to  between 
100  and  150°  C.  is  readily  rolled  into  sheets.  Above  150°  its 
malleability  again  rapidly  decreases.  Iron  is  malleable  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  very  much  more  so  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, and  between  1000  and  1200°  C.  possesses  the  property  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  may  be  rolled  into  sheets  0.001  in.  thick. 
Nickel  may  readily  be  spun  into  forms  and  rolled  into  sheets,  in 
many  respects  resembling  iron.  Nickel  plates  may  be  obtained 
not  more  than  0.01  in.  in  thickness.  Aluminium  is  very  mallea- 
ble and  may  be  beaten  into  sheets  0.000025  in.  in  thickness. 
It  is  easily  rolled  into  sheets  0.001  in.  in  thickness. 

It  will  be  noted  that  temperature  influences  the  malleability 
of  metals,  some  being  malleable  at  all  temperatures,  others  only 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  others  again  only  at  high  tem- 
peratures. When  a  metal  is  malleable  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  not  at  high  ones,  it  is  known  as  being  ''red  short";  when  the 
reverse  is  true  it  is  known  as  "  cold  short." 

DuctiUty  is  that  property  of  a  substance  which  permits  it 
to  be  drawn  into  wires.  It  is  related  to  malleability  in  so  far 
as  malleable  metals  are  usually  ductile,  but  the  order  of  ductility 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  malleability.  The  following  is  the 
order  of  ductility:  (1)  Gold;  (2)  silver;  (3)  platinum;  (4)  iron; 
(5)  nickel;  (6)  copper;  (7)  aluminium;  (8)  zinc;  (9)  tin;  (10)  lead. 
Ductility?  like  malleability,  is  affected  by  the  temperature,  and 
usually  increases  with  it  although  not  invariably  so.  Gold  may 
be  drawn  so  that  one  grain  makes  over  500  ft.  of  wire,  and  silver 
may  be  drawn  into  wire  so  that  one  grain  makes  400  ft.  Tin  may 
be  drawn  into  wire,  its  maximum  ductility  occurring  at  about 
100°  C.  Iron  is  very  ductile,  particularly  at  high  temperatures, 
and  may  be  drawn  into  very  fine  wire.  Aluminium  may  readily 
be  drawn  into  wire  0.004  in.  in  diameter.  Nickel  may  be  drawn 
into  wire  as  small  as  0.01  in.  in  diameter.  The  property  of  duc- 
tility is  associated  more  or  less  closely  with  that  of  tenacity  and 
toughness,  particularly  the  latter  property. 

4.  Toughness,  Brittleness,  and  Hardness.  —  Toughness  is 
that  property  of  a  substance  which  enables  it  to  resist  fracture 
or  a  separation  of  its  molecules,  after  the  "  limit  of  elasticity  " 
has  been  passed.  Tough  metals  may  be  much  bent  or  twisted 
before  fracture  takes  place.  Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are 
tough. 
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Brittlenoss  is  the  pro])(Tty  of  l)r('jikinp;  or  nipturiiijz;  suddenly 
when  subjected  to  sudden  ai)i)H('iition  of  stress  sucli  as  haninier 
blows;  or  those  due  to  sudden  ('hanp;es  of  teinj)erature.  Hrittle- 
ness  is  that  property  which  is  I  lie  direct  antithesis  of  t()up;hn(^ss. 
The  cause  of  brittleness  is  but  liltle  understood.  Small  amounts 
of  impurity  may  make  otherwise  malleable  and  touj^h  mentals 
very  brittle.  This  may  be  due  to  a  filling  in  of  the  interstitial 
space  between  grain  crystals  with  a  brittle  eutectic,  which,  even 
when  present  in  very  small  amount,  is  sufficient  cause  for  rup- 
ture to  take  place  along  these  interstitial  planes.  When  the 
impurity  gives  rise  to  a  non-brittle  eutectic,  no  brittleness  of 
the  metal  ensues.  Brittleness  in  metals  is  tested  for  by  drop 
tests,  viz.,  metals  are  permitted  to  fall  from  certain  elevations 
on  to  a  hard,  rigid  body,  or  by  falling  weight  tests,  in  which  a 
given  weight  falls  through  a  measured  height  on  the  metal  to 
be  tested. 

Hardness  is  fully  discussed  under  that  heading  in  Chapter 
V,  the  Physical  Properties  of  Alloys.  Table  I  gives  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metals  based  on  Bottone's  scale  in  which  the  diamond 
=  3010. 

Table  I.    Hardness  of  Metals 


Metal 

Hardness 

Metal 

Hardness 

Metal 

Hardness 

i 

Metal 

Hardness 

Mn 

1456 

Cu 

1360 

Ag 

990 

Cd 

760 

Co 

1450 

Pd 

1200 

Ir 

984 

Mg 

726 

Ni 

1410 

Pt 

1107 

Au 

979 

Sn 

651 

Fe 

1375 

Zn 

1077 

Al 

821 

Pb 

570 

5.  Tenacity.  —  This  is  the  property  of  a  substance  enabling 
it  to  resist  rupture  on  the  application  of  tensile  or  compressive 
stress.  It  is  possessed  by  the  different  metals  in  a  widely  varying 
,  degree.  It  varies  also  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  metal, 
viz.,  its  crystaUine  grain  structure,  whether  this  be  fine  or  coarse, 
or  whether  it  has  passed  through  mechanical  working  or  not. 
Usually  the  finer  the  grain  structure  the  greater  stress  will  the 
metal  be  able  to  withstand.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably 
true.  The  temperature  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
tenacity  of  metals.     Generally  speaking  an  increase  in  tempera- 
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ture  decreases  the  tenacity,  although  in  nearly  pure  iron  ^  the 
maximum   tenacity   occurs   at   300°  C,   at   which   temperature, 
however,  it  seems  also  to  be  most  susceptible  to  sudden  shock. 
At  temperatures  much  below  zero  the  tenacity  of  iron  is  much 
increased.     Thus  Prof.  John  Dewar^  found  a  steel  having  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  68,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  to  have  its  strength  nearl}^  doubled  at  minus 
180°  C.     This  fact  is  also  true  of  other  metals  and  alloys.     The 
influence  of  foreign  elements  on  the  tenacity  of  a  metal  is  very 
pronounced,    either    increasing    or    decreasing    it.      Prominent 
examples  of  this  are  the  influences  of  carbon,  silicon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  tungsten,  nickel,  etc.,  on  iron,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here  in  detail.^  Some  further  reference  is  made  to  this  topic 
in  the  chapters  on  alloys  and  the  physical  properties  of  alloys. 
When  a  metal  or  other  substance  is  subjected  to  a  pulling 
stress,  it  is  under  what  in  engineering  nomenclature  is  known 
as  a  tensile  stress.     When  it  is  subjected  to  pushing  or  compres- 
sion it  is  under  a  compressive  stress.     It  is  the  tenacity  of  the 
metal  that  enables  it  to  withstand  these  stresses,  though  its 
resistance  to  tension  may  differ  from  its  resistance  to  compres- 
sion.    Elasticity  is  the  property  a  body  possesses  of  resuming 
its  original  form  after  the  removal  of  an  external  force  which 
has  produced  a  change  in  that  form.     The  amount  of  change  or 
deformation  is  known  as  a  ''strain."     When  a  metal  is   sub- 
jected to  a  tensile  stress  a  deformation,  or  stretch,  takes  place 
which  is  proportional  to  the  tensile  stress,  until  a  certain  limit 
is  reached,  when    the    proportionality  ceases    and    the    stretch 
increases  relatively  faster  than  the  stress.     The  limit  of  stress 
above  is  known  as  the  ''hmit  of  proportionahty."     Within  the 
''elastic  Umit  "  the  material  is  elastic,  i.e.  resumes  its  original 
dimensions  upon  the  removal  of  the  stress;  when  the  "elastic 
hmit"  is  exceeded  the  stretch  or  strain  becomes  permanent,  and 
is  known  as  the  "permanent  set."     The  limit  of  proportionality 
is  usually  considerably  below  the  "elastic   Hmit,"  but  in  many, 
instances  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  points,  and  the 
elastic  limit  is  taken  to  be  the  point  where  stress  and  strain 

^  Andre  LeChatelier,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CIX,  p.  58  (1889). 
^  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  Jan.  19,  1904. 
^  Roberts-Austen.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy,   p.  30, 
etc.  (1903). 
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cease  to  l)e  })r()i)()rti()iuil.     Tlie  '' niodiiliis  of  elasticity"  is  that 

force  which  theoretically  will  stretch  a  bar  one  inch  in  cioss-sec- 

tiou  to  twice  its  lcn,i;tii,  or  c()iiij)rcss  its  length  to  zci'o,  on   tlic 

assumption    that    the   str(>ss   is   i)r()])()rtional    to   the   striiin   even 

after  a  certain  limit  is  excecnled.      If  forces  \h)  calhul  str(^ss  =  «, 

per  unit  area,  and  the  stretch  or  c()mi)ression  =  strain  =  a    per 

unit  length,  then  from  the  above  : 

s 
a  :  1  =  s  :  E;  or  E  =  modulus  elasticity  =  - 


a 


E  is  also  called  Young's  modulus. 


Deformation  or  Strain 

Fig.  27.  —  Strain  diagram. 

Fig.  27  represents^  a  strain  diagram  showing  the  graphic 
relation  between  stress  and  strain  in  testing  a  rather  ductile 
material  under  tension.  Distances  parallel  to  ox  measure 
strain  in  suitable  units,  while  those  parallel  to  otj  measure  stress 
in  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  is  the  yield  point  where  the 
stress  and  strain  cease  to  be  proportional,  viz.,  practically  the 
elastic  limit.  In  ductile  material  the  sudden  increase  of  strain 
from  A  to  C  is  often  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  stress,  caused 

^  Experimental  Engineering,  Carpenter,  p.  70  (1906). 
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by  the  testing  machine  adjusting  itself  to  the  sudden  yield  of 
the  material.  The  curve  then  continues  to  rise,  reaching  its 
maximum  position  at  D,  which  indicates  the  ''ultimate  tensile" 
strength.  The  material  then  begins  to  "  neck,"  i.e.  to  stretch 
locally,  decreasing  the  area,  and  finally  breaks  at  E.  In  test- 
ing under  tension,  the  ''elongation  "  of  the  test  piece  is  measured; 
this  is  the  total  relative  stretch  or  strain  and  is  usually  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  full  length  and  is  calculated  for  the  point 
of  rupture.  In  connection  with  the  elongation  the  "  reduction 
of  area  "  from  that  of  the  original  cross-section  of  the  piece  at 
the  point  of  rupture  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  greater 
the  reduction  in  area  of  cross-section  before  rupture  and  the 
greater  the  per  cent,  of  elongation  the  more  ductile  is  the  material 
tested.  Wrought  iron  will  show  a  high  per  cent,  of  reduction 
of  area  and  elongation,  with  a  comparative  low  limit  of  elas- 
ticity, while  a  high  carbon  steel  (1.5  per  cent.)  will  show  but 
very  little  elongation  and  reduction  of  area,  and  a  high  limit  of 
elasticity.  The  latter  usually  breaks  very  suddenly  and  sharply, 
while  the  first  draws  out  and  breaks  rather  gradually.  These 
two  materials  are  more  or  less  typical  of  the  way  metals  and 
alloys  behave  under  tensile  stress  to  the  point  of  rupture.  The 
strength  of  metals  is  influenced  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stress  is  applied.  A  metal  will  stand  greater  stress  if  this 
be  gradually  applied  than  if  the  application  be  sudden.  The 
resistance  of  metals  to  frequently  repeated  alternations  of  stress 
is  considerably  less  than  that  to  continued  stress  in  one  direc- 
tion only.  Thus  the  axle  of  a  railway  car  in  motion  is  subject 
to  rapidly  alternating  stress  of  tension  and  compression.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  repeated  reversal  of  stress  for  many 
million  times  will  produce  rupture  even  if  the  stress  applied  be 
below  the  "  elastic  limit"  of  the  material.  Ewing  and  Rosen- 
hain^  in  this  connection  made  extensive  experiments  on  Swedish 
iron,  which  had  an  elastic  Umit  of  26,000  lbs.,  and  an  ultimate 
strength  of  47,200  lbs.  per  square  inch.  On  applying  alternating 
stresses  to  this  material  ranging  from  18,000  to  28,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  slip  bands  appeared  in  the  crystals,  which  finally 
widened,  developing  eventually  into  cracks,  causing  rupture 
of    the   piece.     It  was  found  that  stresses  of   10,000  lbs.   per 

1  The  Fracture  of  Motals  under  Repeated  Alternations  of  Stress,  Phil. 
Trans.  Royal  Society,  Nov.  20,  1902. 
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square  inch,  even  tliou^h  repeated  many  times,  produced  no 
slip  bands;  stresses  of  14,000  lbs.  per  squarci  inch,  after  repeated 
reversals,  showed  fatigue  in  the  metal,  slip  bands  forming,  while 
stresses  of  18,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  frequent  repetition 
gave  rise  to  many  slip  bands  and  ultimate  fracture.  It  is  to  be 
noted  tliat  this  stress  of  18,000  lbs.  is  much  below  the  elastic 
limit,  20,000  lbs.,  and  that  in  using  nuit(!rial  for  purposes  in 
which  it  is  subjected  to  frequently  repeated  alternating  stresses, 
low-working  values  must  be  used. 

6.  Vapor  Tension,  Boiling-Points,  Fusing-Points  of  Metals. 
—  If  a  vessel  be  partially  filled  with  a  liquid,  closed,  and  the  air 
exhausted  from  it,  vapor  will  arise  from  the  liquid,  due  to  its 
vapor  tension,  viz.,  its  tendency  to  assume  the  gaseous  state, 
and  fill  the  unoccupied  space.  The  vapor  tension  of  a  liquid 
is  dependent  upon  its  temperature,  and  for  any  given  tempera- 
ture the  liquid  will  continue  to  vaporize  until  the  pressure  of 
its  vapor  above  the  liquid  is  equivalent  to  the  vapor  tension. 
Then  a  condition  of  equilibrium  will  exist.  If  now  the  tempera- 
ture be  lowered,  vapor  will  condense  to  liquid;  if  it  be  raised,  more 
liquid  will  be  vaporized  until  equilibrium  again  be  estabhshed. 
If  instead  of  a  vacuum  existing  above  the  liquid  at  the  start,  the 
space  be  filled  with  any  inert  gas  at  any  pressure,  the  liquid  will 
still  vaporize  just  as  before,  until  equilibrium  is  attained,  its 
vapor  tension  for  a  given  temperature  being  unchanged.  The 
vaporization  due  to  the  vapor  tension  may  be  very  much  re- 
tarded, viz.,  the  rate  of  vaporization  may  be  much  decreased, 
due  to  a  high  pressure  of  gas  resting  on  the  substance;  but  if 
time  be  given  equilibrium  will  establish  itself,  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  substance  vaporizing  for  the  given  temperature.  This 
explains  why  metals  may  be  more  easily  vaporized  in  a  vacuum 
than  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  pressure  above  the  liquid  will  be  that  of  the  gas  filling 
the  space,  plus  that  due  to  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid  for 
the  existing  temperature.  If  now  the  liquid  be  heated  to  such 
a  temperature  that  its  vapor  tension  for  that  temperature  equals 
or  exceeds  that  of  the  pressure  resting  upon  it,  the  hquid  boils  ^ 
and  passes  completely  to  the  state  of  vapor.     Solids,  just  as 

'  Young  defines  the  boiling-point  as  the  highest  temperature  attainable 
by  a  liquid  under  a  given  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  when  evaporating  with  a 
perfectly  free  surface  and  when  the  heat  reaches  the  surface  from  without. 
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liquids,  have  a  definite  vapor  tension,  but  while  that  for  liquids 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  considerable  and  easily  measurable, 
that  for  solids  is  very  small  for  ordinary  temperatures. 
Certain  metals  have  a  very  appreciable  vapor  tension  in  the 
liquid  state,  which  is  made  use  of  metallurgically,  viz.,  zinc.  The 
vaporization  of  a  soUd  is  termed  "sublimation.''  Certain  sub- 
stances may  pass  rapidly  from  the  sohd  condition  to  the  vapor 
condition  without  an  intermediate  hquid  state.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  vapor  tension  of  the  solid  equals  or  exceeds  the 
pressure  above  it,  viz.,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  at  the  melting-point  of  the  solid.     Usually  the 


Temperatures 

Fig.  28.  —  Triple-point;  vapor  tension  curves. 

vapor  tension  of  a  sohd  at  its  melting-point  is  much  less  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  curve  of  the  vapor  tension  of 
a  substance  in  the  sohd  state  is  different  from  that  of  the  vapor 
tension  in  the  liquid  state,  and  the  two  curves  intersect  each 
other  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  This  intersection  marks  the  melting- 
or  fusing-point  or  freezing-point  of  the  substance,  since  this  is 
the  only  point  in  which  the  hquid  and  sohd  states  are  in  equilib- 
rium and  at  which  they  have  a  common  vapor  tension. 

If  a  substance  be  undercooled,  viz.,  cooled  below  its  freez- 
ing-point, and  still  remain  liquid,  it  has  a  vapor  tension  corre- 
sponding to  a  continuation  of  the  liquid  vapor  tension  curve.     A 
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niiinbor  of  inotals  uro  sul)j('(*t  to  undercooling,  viz.,  tin,  and  silver 
produced  l)y  cupelhition.  Tlu;  v{ii)or  tension  of  metals  both 
in  the  licpiid  and  in  the  solid  state  is  of  importances  since  the 
vaporization  of  certain  metals  and  losses  incurred  thereby  is  of 
interest  metallurgically.  If  such  mentals  as  copper,  lead,  zin(;, 
etc.,  or  j2;old  and  silver,  particularly  the  latter,  are  in  a  heated 
solid  condition  or  in  the  molten  condition,  in  a  furnace  overlain 
by  furnace  gases,  the  overlying  space  becomes  ''saturat(sd" 
with  metallic  vapor  for  the  temperature  existing.  The  amount 
of  metallic  vapor  may  be  very  small,  and  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, if  the  overlying  gases  remain  in  place.  But  if  the 
gases,  over  the  metal  are  constantly  removed  by  draft,  etc., 
which  conditions  exist  in  furnace  work,  there  is  evidently  a 
removal  of  metallic  vapor  and  a  constant  condition  of  ''non- 
saturation"  for  the  space  above  the  metal.  Therefore  a  con- 
stant vaporization  or  evaporation  of  the  metal  takes  place, 
which  may  lead  to  serious  loss  with  such  high-valued  metals  as 
gold  and  silver,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

Table  II  gives  the  vapor  tensions  of  certain  metals.  The 
pressures  are  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mercury.  (See  table, 
page  72.) 

Notes  to  the  Table.  Atmospheric  pressure,  14.5  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  corresponds  to  760  mm.  of  mercury  column.  If 
mercury  be  taken  at  350°  C,  its  vapor  tension  is  658.515  mm. 
of  mercury.  At  atmospheric  pressure  it  will  continue  to  vaporize 
until  the  pressure  of  its  vapor  above  it  is  equal  to  658.515  mm., 
when  equilibrium  is  established.  Supposing  the  mercury  were 
in  a  vessel,  the  space  above  the  mercury  being  filled  with  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  760  mm.,  and  the  vessel  provided  with 
a  small  orifice  at  the  top,  so  that  as  mercury  vaporized  the  pres- 
sure could  not  rise  above  760  mm.  If  the  mercury  now  be  at 
the  temperature  mentioned,  viz.,  350°  C,  and  equilibrium  estab- 
hshes  itself,  there  will  be  a  total  pressure  above  the  mercury 
hquid  of  760  mm.  made  up  of  the  "partial  pressure"  658.575 
mm.,  due  to  mercury  vapor,  and  101.42  mm.  ''partial  pressure" 
of  the  air. 

If  now  the  temperature  be  raised  to  357.25°  C.  the  mercury 
boils,  for  at  this  temperature  its  vapor  tension  is  760  mm.,  equal 
to  the  pressure  above  it.  In  condensing  metallic  vapors  the 
following  is  to  be  noted.     Suppose  in  the  above  case  of  mercury 
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Table  IL     Vapor  Tension  of  Metals 


Mercury  1 

Cad 

MIUM''^ 

z 

INC  2 

G 

OLD  3 

Silvers 

Temp. 

°C. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 
°C. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 
°C. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 
°C. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 
°C. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

50 

0.015 

552 

25 

582 

10 

942 

0.0002 

729 

0.0002 

100 

0.270 

574 

32 

675 

26 

987 

0.0005 

766 

.0005 

150 

2.684 

606 

63 

684 

28 

1031 

.0013 

802 

.0013 

200 

17.015 

622 

84 

699 

35 

1075 

.0029 

839 

.0029 

250 

74.592 

639 

105 

710 

41 

1120 

.0063 

876 

.0063 

300 

246.704 

667 

157 

732 

65 

1165 

.013 

913 

.013 

350 

658.515 

681 

189 

757 

96 

1209 

.026 

949 

.026 

360 

785.11 

686 

226 

772 

101 

1254 

.05 

986 

.050 

400 

1495.6 

704 

274 

785 

156 

1298 

.093 

1023 

.093 

450 

2996.1 

722 

342 

792 

158 

1343 

.165 

1059 

.165 

500 

5434.99 

752 

510 

802 

166 

1387 

.285 

1096 

.285 

520 

6736.60 

760 

563 

838 

264 

1432 

.478 

1133 

.478 

— 

— 

770 

636 

863 

368 

1476 

.779 

1169 

.779 

— 

— 

786 

755 

884 
900 
914 

477 
557 
653 

1520 
1565 
1611 

1.240 
1.93 
2  93 

1206 
1243 

1280 

1.240 

B 

I3MUTH2 

1.93 
2  93 

1119 

32 

— 

— 

933 

764 

1654 

4.38 

1316 

4.38 

1207 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1699 

6.41 

1353 

6.41 

1217 

40, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1743 

9.23 

1390 

9.23 

at  350°  C,  a  cubic  meter  of  saturated  air  and  vapor  be  removed 
from  above  the  liquid  mercury  and  cooled.  The  mercury  vapor 
would  condense  as  the  temperature  sank,  in  accordance  with 
the  vapor  tension  —  temperature  curve.  If,  however,  the  cubic 
meter  of  air  and  vapor  were  not  saturated  with  mercury  for 
the  temperature  350°  C,  and  the  mercury  vapor  had  only  a 
partial  pressure  of  246.7  mm.,  it  would  then  have  to  be  cooled 
to  300°  C.  before  condensation  would  begin.  These  facts  apply 
in  a  general  way  to  all  metallic  vapors. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  vaporization  of  gold  and 
silver,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vapor  tension  of  gold  is  very  low 
at   the   temperatures   employed   in   its   metallurgy,    and   hence 

1  Ramsay  and  Young,  Jour.  Chem.  Society,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  37  (1886); 
Landolt  und  Bornstein,  Physikalisch-Chomische  Tabellen. 

2  Carl  Barus,  taken  from  "  Physikalische  Chemie  der  Metalle,"  R.  Schenk, 
1909. 

■*  Calculated  by  J.  W.  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Pt.  Ill, 
p.  589  (1908). 
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(lMnj;('r  of  loss  is  slij>;ht,  ("xccpl,  in  Mic  case  of  un(u)V(T('(l  ('ruci- 
bles  where  the  air  above  tlie  nielal  is  coiislaiiUy  chaii^cul.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  tlie  vapor  tension  of  sohitions,  viz., 
in  this  case,  of  alloys,  is  very  dilTcreiit  from  tiiat  of  tin;  pure 
metals.  Thus  we  may  distinctly  hav(;  the  case  when^  the  vapor 
tension  of  one  mental  may  be  raised  by  the  addition  of  another,  or 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  another.^  In  case  it  is  raised,  the 
alloy  may  suffer  much  j2;reater  vaporization  than  the  pure  mental 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  probably  the  case  of  gold-cop- 
per, and  of  lead-silver,  and  would  tend  to  explain  the  greater  losses 
by  volatilization  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  presence  of  certain 
other  metals  or  impurities.  There  is  very  little  actual  data 
available  on  this  subject. 

7.  The  Fusion-Point  or  Melting-Point  of  Metals.  —  The 
physical  state  of  a  metal,  viz.,  whether  sohd,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  is 
like  that  of  all  other  substances  a  function  of  the  temperature  and 
the  pressure,  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  metals  may  pass 
from  the  solid  to  the  vapor  condition  without  going  through  the 
intermediate  liquid  form.  In  fact  the  three  states  of  matter  are 
b}^  no  means  divided  from  each  other  by  such  sharp  lines  as  was 
formerly  thought.  The  temperature  at  which  a  metal  passes 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form  is  known  as  its  fusion  or  melt- 
ing-point, and  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  the 
point  is  known  as  the  freezing-point. 

While  in  the  case  of  vapor  and  liquid,  both  the  pressure  and 
temperature  have  much  influence  on  the  transformation  of  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  and  solid  states  the  pres- 
sure, while  undoubtedly  a  factor,  plays  a  subordinate  role.  It 
takes  great  changes  in  pressure  to  influence  very  appreciably 
the  melting-point  of  the  metals.^  As  already  pointed  out  the 
melting-point  of  a  solid  may  be  defined  as  that  temperature 
indicated  by  the  intersection  of  the  vapor  tension  curve  of  the 
sohd  state  with  that  of  the  curve  for  the  liquid  state.  The 
addition  of  even  very  small  quantities  of  impurities  to  a  metal 
will  appreciably  alter  its  vapor  tension,  either  raising  or  lower- 
ing it,  and  in  the  same  way  affect  its  melting-point.  This  sub- 
ject is  somewhat  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Chapter  II,  page  32. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  ^'molecular  inertia,"  a  Hquid  metal 

^  Nernst,    Theoretische   Chemie,  1909,  p.  109. 
^  Nernst,   Theoretische  Chemie,  1909,  p.  71. 
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may  be  cooled  below  its  freezing-point  for  the  existing  physical 
conditions,  and  remain  liquid.  This  phenomenon  is  termed 
'^  undercooling."  The  most  recent  determinations  on  the  melt- 
ing-points of  metals  are  given  in  Table  VI  of  this  chapter.  There 
are  a  number  of  old  determinations  of  the  melting-points  of 
metals  which  are  not  reliable,  due  to  the  imperfect  methods  used 
in  the  determination.  Most  of  the  recent  data  has  been  obtained 
by  highly  perfected  methods. 

8.  The  Boiling-Point  of  Metals.  —  The  position  of  the  boil- 
ing-point as  regards  pressure  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Moissan^  has  succeeded  in  attaining  the  boiling-point  of  most 
metals  by  means  of  the  electric  arc,  but  definite  temperature 
measurements  of  the  boiling-points  are  comparatively  few,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  boiling  temperatures  in  most  cases  are  very 
high  and  the  determinations  present  great  experimental  diffi- 
culties. Determinations  have  been  made  both  in  vacuum  in 
quartz  vessels  and  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  latest 
definite  figures  are  given  in  Table  VI.  The  molecules  of  met- 
als in  the  vapor  condition  as  far  as  determined  are  monatomic. 
The  probable  boiling-points  of  the  metals  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure are  given  as  follows: 

Table  III.     Boiling-Point  of  Metals 


Metal 

Boiling-Point 

Metal 

Boiling-Point 

Zinc 

Cadmium    

918°  C. 
1025  2 
1525  3 
1955^ 
2310  3 
2270  ^^ 
1800  3 
1900  3 
2450 
2200  3 
2450  3 
1420=^ 

Antimony    

Gold 

Platinum 

Titanium 

Rhodium  

Ruthenium   

Palladium   

Iridium    

Osmium 

Uranium    

1440°  C.2 
2200 

Lead     

Silver 

Copper    

Tin 

Aluminium 

Manganese 

Nickel 

Chromium      

2650  1 
27001 
27501 
27801 
28201 
28501 
29501 
31001 

Iron   

Bismuth    

Molybdenum    

Wolfram    

33501 
37001 

'  O.  p.  Watts,  Elec.  Chem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  V,  450  (1907). 
2  0.  P.  Watts,  Elec.  Chem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  V,  450  (1907). 
'•^  H.  C.  Greenwood,  Chem.  News,  c.  39,  49. 
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In  a  vacuum  such  as  is  suitabh;  lor  Mk;  production  of  ^;r('(!n 
cathode  lij»;ht  the  metals  begin  to  vaporize  at  tlie  following 
temperatures:^ 

Zn  -  430°  Ag  -  1200° 

Pb  -  320°  Cu  -  1315° 

Sb  -  070°  Au  -  1375° 

Bi  -    540° 
Lead  boils  at  1100°  in  vacuum.     Iron  ])cgins  to  show  vapor- 
ization in  a  vacuum  at  900°  C.^ 

9.  The  Welding  of  Metals.^  —  Welding  as  usually  defined 
is  that  property  possessed  by  those  metals  which  on  cooling 
from  the  molten  state  pass  through  a  plastic  stage  before  becom- 
ing perfectly  solid  and  rigid,  of  being  joined  together  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  molecules  that  is  induced  by  the  application  of 
an  outside  force  such  as  hammering.  This  property  is  pos- 
sessed in  the  most  marked  degree  by  iron  and  platinum  at  a 
white  heat.  In  fact  iron  or  steel  and  platinum  may  be  welded 
together.  In  welding  it  is  essential  that  the  faces  of  the  metals 
to  be  welded  should  be  clean,  so  that  molecular  contact  may  be 
obtained.  This  cleanliness  is  achieved  by  using  certain  chemicals 
as  ammonium  chloride,  mixed  with  sand  and  borax,  during  the 
weld.  The  ammonium  chloride  volatilizes  certain  impurities 
present  as  chlorides,  and  the  sand  and  borax  unites  with  the 
iron  oxide  forming  a  fusible  slag  which  is  readily  expelled  from 
between  the  surfaces  by  hammering. 

Electric  welding  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  powerful 
electric  current  of  great  amperage  and  very  low  voltage  as  the 
heating  agent,  with  pressure  applied  slowly  as  the  means  of  con- 
sohdation.  A  sand  blast  is  used  to  clean  the  surfaces  previous 
to  the  application  of  the  current.  So-called  welding  is  also 
carried  out  by  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit  process,  in  which 
powdered  aluminium  is  mixed  with  ferric  oxide  and  an  igniting 
material  to  start  the  reaction.  The  surfaces  to  be  welded  are 
surrounded  in  a  suitable  manner  by  the  welding  mixture  and  the 
great  heat  developed  produces  a  high  temperature  which  causes 
the  surfaces  to  unite  by  fusion.     The  procedure,  therefore,  is 

^  Krafft,  Kuch  und  Haagn,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem.  Gesellschaft, 
Vol.  XXXVI. 

2  Boudouard,  Metallurgie  V,  p.  280. 

^  Roberts-Austen,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy,  p.  47. 
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not  true  welding.  It  produces,  however,  a  stronger  joint  than 
a  simple  weld.  A  weld  of  no  very  great  strength  may  also  be 
produced  when  two  clean  surfaces  of  certain  metals  are  brought 
together  under  great  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Thus 
discs  of  gold  and  lead  pressed  together  at  ordinary  temperatures 
for  three  months,  welded  firmly  the  two  metals  alloying  at 
the  junction.  Lead  may  be  welded  to  lead  by  simple  pressure. 
In  this  connection  the  experiments  of  Walthere  Spring  ^  are  of 
interest.  He  subjected  particles  of  metaUic  powder  to  great 
pressures  and  was  enabled  to  produce  solid  homogeneous  masses 
of  metal  by  these  means.  The  following  data  gives  the  pres- 
sures required: 

Table  IV. 


Metal 

Pressure  tons 
per  sq.  in. 

Metal 

Pressure  tons 
per  sq.  in. 

Metal 

Pressure  tons 
per  sq.  in. 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

13 

19 

38 

Antimony  .  .  . 
Aluminium  .  . 
Bismuth  .... 

38 
38 
38 

Copper 

33 

He  also  claimed  to  have  produced  certain  alloys  by  pres- 
sure, thus  15  parts  bismuth,  8  parts  lead,  4  parts  tin,  and  3 
parts  cadmium  form  an  alloy  which  melts  at  98°  C.  The  com- 
ponent metals  were  mixed  in  a  finely  powdered  state  and  strongly 
compressed,  then  again  powdered  and  pressed,  producing  what 
seemed  a  perfect  alloy  and  not  the  mechanical  mixtures  of  the 
metals.  That  it  is  impossible  to  produce  true  alloys  by  pres- 
sure only,  has  recently  been  shown  by  G.  Masing.^ 

10.  The  Occlusion  of  Gases  by  Metals.  —  Many  metals, 
both  in  the  molten  and  solid  states,  have  the  property  of  occlu- 
ding or  absorbing  gases.  Thus  if  palladium  be  used  as  the  cathode 
or  negative  element  in  decomposing  water  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, or  if  palladium  foil  be  cooled  from  a  red  heat  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen,  it  will  absorb  approximately  900  times  its 
own  volume  of  the  gas.  This  is  expelled  on  reheating  to  a  red  heat. 
Silver  in  the  molten  condition  absorbs  about  22  times  its  vol- 
ume of  oxygen,  most  of  which  is  expelled  when  the  metal  solidifies. 

I  Bull,  de  l'Acad6mie  Royale  de  Belgique,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  G;  Vol.  XLIX, 
No.  5,  etc.;  Berichtc  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  XV,  p.  595. 
2Zeitschrift  Anorgan.  Chemie.,  LXII,  265  (1909). 
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The  expulsion  tiikes  pluce  only  when  I  lie  met  id  is  ])un^  Solidi- 
fied silver  can  oeelude  0.7  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Gold  in 
the  solid  state  can  occlude  0.48  of  its  volume  in  hydrogen  and 
0.2  of  its  volume  in  nitrogen.'  In  what  form  this  absor})ed  gas 
may  be  is  not  always  definitely  known.  In  some  cases,  Hke  that 
of  oxygen  and  coj^per,  it  unites  chemically  with  the  metal  to 
form  a  compound.  In  the  instance  of  palladium  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  hydrogen  assumes  a  metallic  form  and 
alloys  with  the  palladium.  In  certain  other  cases  the  gases  are 
probably  in  simple  solution  in  the  metal  both  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  forms.  Iron  occludes  in  some  instances  much  hydrogen 
in  the  solid  state  which  can  in  part  be  expelled  by  heating  the 
iron  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  lower  critical 
points  of  pure  iron  (see  Fig.  11)  are  closely  associated  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  iron.  The  absorption  of  gases 
by  metals  is  of  much  importance  metallurgically.  Thus  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  copper  depreciates  its  value  for  cer- 
tain purposes  very  much  and  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
absorption  of  large  volumes  of  gases  by  molten  steel,  and  their 
partial  release  at  the  time  of  solidification,  causes  at  times  seri- 
ous imperfections  in  steel  ingots,  which  can  be  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  proper  means.  Molten  copper  absorbs  oxygen  ^ 
which  unites  with  the  copper  to  form  CuaO.  This  CU2O  alloys 
with  the  copper,  and  a  eutectic  mixture  exists  of  3.5  per  cent. 
CU2O  and  96.5  per  cent,  copper  that  melts  at  1066°  or  18°  C. 
below  the  melting-point  of  copper.  The  CU2O  is  scattered 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  copper,  in  the  manner  of  a  mechan- 
ical impurity.  Its  presence  very  decidedly  reduces  electric 
conductivity. 

Copper  produced  by  the  converter,  in  which  air  is  blow^n 
through  molten  matte,  contains  usually  2  per  cent,  and  over  of 
CU2O.  After  electrolytic  refining  the  contents  in  the  oxide  are 
reduced  to  usually  less  than  0.1  per  cent.,  but  subsequent  melt- 
ing and  casting  again  increase  it  from  0.50  per  cent,  to  0.75  per 
cent,  in  the  best  instances.  If  solid  copper  be  heated  to  some- 
what below  its  melting-point  it  will  absorb  oxygen  and  form 

^  Roberts- Austen,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy  (1902), 
p.  58. 

2  E.  Heyn,  Short  Reports  from  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the  Roj^al 
Inst.  Charlottenburg,  Metallographist,  Vol.  VI,  p.*50. 
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CU2O,  which  is  absorbed  throughout  the  mass  of  copper;  and  if 
the  process  is  continued  long  enough  so-called  ''burnt"  copper 
results.  This  sometimes  happens  in  the  heating  of  copper  pre- 
paratory to  its  rolling  or  working  and  gives  a  product  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  subsequent  stamping  and  cutting.^  If 
copper  be  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature 
of  600°  C.  and  above,  the  surface  layers  become  very  brittle  and 
show  shell-like  fractures  of  a  yellowish  red  color.  With  pro- 
longed heating  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  converted  into  this 
condition.^ 

Molten  iron  and  steel  absorb  great  quantities  of  gas  relatively 
speaking,  the  largest  part  of  which  escapes  as  the  metal  cools 
towards  its  freezing-point.  Steel  in  the  molten  condition  some- 
times ''boils,"  due  to  the  expulsion  of  gas.  Some  of  this  gas 
is  retained  by  the  iron  or  steel  after  solidification,  and  frequently 
a  part  of  that  escaping  at  the  moment  of  solidification  is  impris- 
soned,  causing  the  formation  of  "blow  holes."  The  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  silicon  and  aluminium,  or  manganese,  acts 
as  a  deoxidizer  for  any  iron  oxide  present  and  also  seems  to 
increase  the  power  of  iron  to  dissolve  gases.^  The  nature  and 
quantity  of  gases  obtained  from  wire  containing  0.047  per  cent, 
carbon  by  three  prolonged  reheatings  to  1100°  C.  in  a  vacuum,* 
is  shown  in  Table  V. 

Table  V.     Gases  in  Iron 


Mass  of  Iron 
Grams 

Volume  of  Gas  obtained 
c.  c.  760  mm. 

Weight  in  Grams 

Grams 

Total 

CO2 

H2 

CO 

N2 

N2 

CO2 

H2 

CO 

Total 

34 

50 

82.5 
46.0 

33.70 
36.43 

78.75 
106.00 

6.22 
7.01 
5.08 
5.16 

11.89 

7.83 

17.40 

29.17 

12.70 
20.23 
53.46 
66.45 

2.89 
1.36 
2.81 
5.22 

0.0030 
0.0017 
0.0035 
0.0065 

0.012 
0.014 
0.010 
0.010 

0.0011 
0.0005 
0.0017 
0.0026 

0.016 
0.025 
0.067 
0.083 

0.0321 
0.0412 
0.0822 
0.1021 

The  expulsion  of  the  gases  on  heating  iron  and  steel  is  rather 

^  W.  Stahl,  Verbrennung  dcs  Kupfers,  etc.,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  289. 
2  Heyn,  ibid. 

^  Howe,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Alloys,  p.  368. 

"  O.  Boudouard,  Gases  in  Metals,  Revue  Metallurgie,  1908,  p.  09;  Metal- 
lurgie, V,  p.  277. 
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closely  associated  with  the  criticuil  j^oints  of  iron.'  In  heating 
toward  Aco,  the  bej»;innin^  of  (!hanj!;e  of  ali)ha,  or  nia^n(;tic  iron, 
to  beta  iron,  but  lid  le  «>;as  is  set  free,  but  at  A(;2  a  lar^e  (ivoiution 
of  gas  takes  place,  which  then  decreases  until  Acs  is  reached,  the 
})()int  of  chan<2;{»  of  bc^ta  to  J2;aninui  iron,  when  another  increascnl 
evolution  takes  j)lace.  The  first  j;as  to  be  (expelled  bejz;inning  at 
about  150°  C  is  CO-:,  which  is  practically  conii)letely  eliniinatcMl 
at  550°  C.  At  this  temperature  nitrogen  begins  to  })e  expelled 
and  its  expulsion  continues  throughout  the  heating.  Above 
400°  C.  the  composition  of  the  gas  is  chiefly  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide. 

The  influence  of  the  occluded  gases  on  the  properties  of  iron 
and  steel  is  probably  considerable.  Heyn  ^  has  shown  that 
heating  mild  steel  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  from  730° 
to  1000°  C,  and  quenching  it,  causes  considerable  more  brittle- 
ness  than  that  produced  by  quenching  from  reheating  in  air. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  iron  and  steel 
and  such  properties  as  the  electric  conductivity  are  affected  by 
the  presence  of  certain  gases. 

II.  Polymorphism^  of  the  Metals.  — Polymorphism  is  that 
property  of  a  solid  substance  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  able  to 
exist  in  two  or  more  different  forms,  due  to  a  different  molecular 
arrangement,  the  various  forms  possessing  distinct  physical 
properties.  The  several  forms  may  belong  to  different  crystal 
systems,  or  one  may  be  amorphous,  or  they  may  be  different 
crystal  forms  belonging  to  the  same  system.  The  term  allot- 
ropism  is  practically  synonymous,  but  is  employed  in  reference 
to  elements  only,  while  polymorphism  applies  to  both  elements 
and  compounds.     The  term  '^allotropism"  is  falling  into  disuse.^ 

Among'  the  metals  a  number  of  cases  of  polymorphism  are 
known.  Thus,  antimony  exists  in  two  forms,  a  hexagonal  and 
amorphous  form.  The  amorphous  form  is  known  as  explosive 
antimony  and  is  produced  by  electrodeposition  on  copper  from 
chloride  solutions.     Its  specific  gravity  is  5.78  as  against  6.52, 

^  Belloc,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d' Encouragement,  Vol.  CX,  No.  4,  p.  492, 
(1908) ;  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  386. 

2  Heyn,  ibid. 

^Ostwald,  Grundriss  der  Allgemeinen  Chemie,  1909,  p.  117. 

*  Allotropy  refers  also  to  the  liquid  and  gaseous  state,  while  polymor- 
phism has  reference  to  the  solid  state  only.  Refer  to  polymorphism  in 
Chapter  II. 
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that  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  usually  dark  gray  to  black  in 
color  and  when  touched  with  a  sharp,  heated  point  changes  into 
the  gray  or  hexagonal  antimony  with  explosive  violence.  Iron 
furnishes  a  prominent  example  of  polymorphism.  In  the  range 
from  very  low  temperatures  to  780°  C,  there  exists  what  is  known 
as  alpha  iron,  crystallizing  in  cubes  in  the  isometric  system.  It 
is  strongly  magnetic.  When  this  iron  is  heated  past  780°  C. 
its  volume  increases,  and  heat  is  absorbed  as  it  gradually  changes 
to  beta  iron,  which  also  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  form  in  the 
isometric  system,  but  is  non-magnetic.  This  iron,  on  passing 
the  temperature  of  880°  C,  changes  to  still  another  condi- 
tion, gamma  iron,  the  crystal  form  now  being  the  octahedron. 
Gamma  and  alpha  iron  both  have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
beta  iron.  There  are  probably  other  critical  points  in  pure 
iron,  as  may  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  the  differential 
cooling  curve  of  iron  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

The  metal  iridium  exists  in  both  the  isometric  and  hexagonal 
forms.  Palladium  is  similar  to  iridium.  Silver  crystallizes  in 
the  isometric  system,  but  an  amorphous  form  is  also  known. 
Thallium  changes  its  form  at  225°  C.  Tin  exists  in  what  is 
termed  the  white  form,  crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  system 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.3,  which  is  the  normal  condition  for 
temperatures  above  20°  C,  to  the  melting-point,  and  also  in  the 
gray  form,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5.85.  The  transition 
from  white  tin  to  gray  tin  on  lowering  the  temperature  is  very 
gradual  until  great  cold  is  obtained,  when  it  is  rapid. 

12.  Electric  Conductivity  and  Heat  Conductivity.  —  Electric 
conductivity  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V  on  the  "Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Alloys."  In  Table  VII  the  electric  conductivities  of  the 
various  pure  metals  are  given.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  addition 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  impurities  very  greatly  reduces 
the  electric  conductivity  of  metals,  as  is  discussed  in  Chapter 
V.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  electric  conductivity 
and  heat  conductivity.  If  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  heat  con- 
ductivity to  the  electric  conductivity  at  one  temperature  be 
divided  by  the  ratio  for  another  temperature,  a  constant  will 
result  which  is  the  same  for  nearly  all  the  metals  for  the  tem- 
peratures involved.^     The  absolute  heat  conductivity  of  a  metal 

^  Jager  und  Diesselhorst,  in  Schenk,  Physikalische  Chemie  der  Metallc 
(1909),  p.  20. 
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is  desijjjnatcd  by  the  symbol  K  and  is  ('X[)ressc'd  as  follows:  If 
a  piece  of  metal  be  considercnl  whose  thickness  is  1  cm.  and  whose 
surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel  and  differ  1°(\  in  tc^mperature, 
then  K  expresses  the  number  of  small  calories  that  pass  jx'r 
second  per  square  centimeter  of  the  metal;  i.e.  is  the  absolute 
conductivity. 

This  conductivity  has  a  temperatures  (coefficient  in  the  same 
way  that  electric  conductivity  has,  viz.,  the  heat  conductivity 
may  increase  or  decrease  with  a  rise  in  temperature.  Data  on 
this  subject  is  given  in  Table  VI .  Heat  conductivity  is  also 
expressed  relatively,  with  silver  usually  as  the  standard.  If 
silver  is  taken  as  100,  the  following  are  the  relative  heat  conduc- 
tivities of  certain  metals: 

Lead    8.5 

Steel    11.6 

Copper    73.6 

Bismuth    1.8 

Iron     11.9 

13.  Specific  Heat.  —  The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is 
the  number  of  calories  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gram  of  a 
substance  one  degree  in  temperature.  It  usually  refers  to  a 
rise  of  temperature  from  zero  unless  otherwise  specified.  The 
specific  heat  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  is  closely  related 
to  heat  conductivity  and  to  the  linear  and  cubical  expansion 
of  substances.  The  subject  of  specific  heat  is  somewhat  more 
fully  treated  as  regards  variations  with  temperature,  etc.,  in 
Chapter  VIII,  on  "  Slags."  While  the  specific  heat  increases  with 
temperature  for  the  solid  state,  the  specific  heat  for  the  liquid 
state  seems  to  be  practically  constant.  The  question  of  linear 
expansion  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  on  ''Physical  Properties 
of  Alloys."  Data  on  specific  heat  and  linear  "expansion  of  the 
metals  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

14.  Magnetic  Properties  of  Metals.  —  Metals  vary  very 
much  in  their  behavior  in  the  magnetic  field.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  First,  Paramagnetic;  second,  Diamagnetic. 
Paramagnetic  bodies  have  the  property  that  if  a  strip  of  the 
substance  be  freely  suspended  from  its  center  and  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field,  the  induced  magnetism  causes  it  to  set  itself 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  force.     Diamagnetic 
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bodies,  under  similar  conditions,  tend  to  take  up  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  Iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  are  paramagnetic,  copper  and  bismuth  are  diamag- 
netic.  Paramagnetic  bodies  have  a  magnetic  permeability  which 
is  greater  than  air,  while  diamagnetic  bodies  have  a  magnetic 
permeability  less  than  air.  Certain  magnetic  properties  of 
alloys  are  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

15.  The  Diffusion  of  Metals.  —  When  a  sohd  salt,  which  is 
soluble,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  liquid,  it  will  dissolve  and  be- 
come uniformly  diffused  in  time  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
the  liquid.  The  same  is  true  of  two  soluble  liquids.  The  cause 
of  this  diffusion  is  osmotic  pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  diffu- 
sion is  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  is  tem- 
perature.^ This  diffusion  force  is  also  active  in  metals;  thus 
when  two  metals  are  brought  together  in  the  molten  condition, 
and  they  are  soluble,  they  will  diffuse  into  each  other,  until  no 
difference  in  concentration  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  mass. 
This  diffusion  is  entirely  independent  of  any  mechanical  mixing, 
although  mechanical  mixing  will  greatly  aid  diffusion.  Under 
certain  conditions  this  diffusion  is  very  rapid,  while  under  others 
it  may  be  very  slow.  While  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  that 
diffusion  would  take  place  only  with  molten  metals,  it  actually 
takes  place  also  with  a  solid  and  a  molten  metal,  and  in  some 
instances  between  perfectly  solid  metals.^ 

Roberts-Austen  has  made  many  experiments  to  determine 
diffusion  of  metals  and  the  accompanying  table  gives  some  quanti- 
tative results.     (See  table,  page  83.) 

The  term  K  is  the  diffusion  constant,  viz.,  the  number  which 
expresses  the  quantity  of  metal  in  grams  diffusing  through  unit 
area  (1  sq.  cm.)  in  unit  time  (one  day)  when  unit  difference  of 
concentration  (in  grams  per  cc.)  is  maintained  between  two  sides 
of  a  layer  1  cm.  thick.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  given  data,  with 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  lead  in  tin,  that  the  diffusing  metal  is 
solid,  viz.,  below  its  freezing-point,  while  the  solvent  metal  is 
liquid,  viz.,  above  its  freezing-point. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the  diffu- 
sion constant  for  sodium  chloride  in  water  at  18°  C.  is  1.04. 

Diffusion  is  probably  intimately  connected  with  vapor  ten- 

1  Nernst,  Thcoretische  Chemio  (1907),  169. 

2  Roberte-Austen,  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  101  (1900). 
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Table  VIU.     Diffusion  Conhtanth  of  Metals 


DifTusing  Metal 

Solvent 

Temperature 
DcKPces  C 

K  in  square  centi- 
meters per  (lay 

Gold 

Lead 

<< 

492 
492 
492 
492 
555 
555 
555 
555 
555 
550 
550 

3.00 

(( 

3.07 

Platinum 

(( 

1.G9 

(< 

It 

1.G9 

Gold    

n 

3.19 

u 

Bismuth 

Tin    

4.52 

<< 

4.G5 

Silver 

4.14 

Lead    

ii 

3.18 

Gold 

Rhodium 

Lead 

3.18 
3.03 

I 


sion,  already  discussed,  and  osmotic  pressure,  even  when  the 
diffusion  of  solid  metals  is  considered,  e.g.  solid  solutions.  Solid 
gold  diffuses  into  solid  lead  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  of 
course  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  (at  100°  C.  about  TooViyTy  of 
that  of  gold  in  fluid  lead  at  550°)  when  the  two  metals  are 
brought  into  close  contact/ 

An  important  example  metallurgically  of  diffusion  in  the 
solid  state  is  the  ^'cementation  process,"  whereby  solid  carbon 
and  solid  iron  are  heated  together,  the  carbon  diffusing  into 
and  through  the  iron,  forming  steel.  In  a  similar  manner  iron 
heated  in  contact  with  hydrocarbon  gases  will  have  carbon 
penetrate  into  its  interior  for  certain  distances.  Carburizing, 
case-hardening  processes,  for  iron  are  examples  of  the  cementa- 
tion process.  Many  instances  are  known  of  the  penetration 
of  solid  metals  by  gases  (first  demonstrated  by  Graham),  viz., 
not  the  occlusion  of  gases  but  the  actual  penetration  of  the  gas 
through  the  mass  of  metal.  Thus  nascent  hydrogen  will  readily 
penetrate  through  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures.^ 

1  Roberts- Austen,  Proc.  Royal  Society,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  101  (1900). 
"^  Belloti  und  Lussana,  abstracted  in  Zeistchrift  Physik.  Chemie.,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  229  (1891). 
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Table  VL     Physical  Properties  of  Metals 


Metal 


Aluminium  .  . 

Antimony    .  . 
Barium 


Bismuth  .... 
Cadmium  .  .  . 
Caesium  .... 
Calcium   .... 

Cerium 

Chromium   .  . 

Cobalt    

Copper 

Gold   

Indium 

Iridium 

Iron    

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium .  . 

Manganese    . 

Mercury  .  .  .  . 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Osmium  .  . .  . 


Melting- 
Point,  De- 
grees 
C. 


657.3 

630.5 
850.0 

268.0 

321.7 
26.37 

780.0 

623.0 
1489. 
1463. 
1084.1 
1063.5 

155.0 
2292.0 
1512.0 

326.9 
186.0 
651.0 

1207.0 
—38.85 
>2100. 

1435. 

2500.  ? 


Boiling- 
Point  at 
760  mm. 
Degrees 
C. 


1800 

1440 
1580 

1435 

778 


2200 

2310 
2200 


Heat 
Conduc- 
tivity, K 
at  100°C. 


0.4923 
0.0396 

0.0161 
0.2149 


0.8771 
0.7027 


Specific  Heat 


2450 
1525 

1120 

1900 

357 


0.1420 
0.0815 


(0-100°) 
0.3760 


at   50° 
0.0189 


0.1384 


Sm.  Solid 


(15-435°) 
0.2356 
(0-100°) 
0.0495 

(20-100°) 
0.03024 
(0-100°) 
0.0548 
(0-26°) 
0.04817 
(0-100°) 
0.1804 
(0-100°) 
0.04479 
(0-100°) 
0.1208 
(15-100°) 
0.1030  : 
(20-100°) 
0.0936 
(0-100°) 
0.0316 
(0-100°) 
0.05695 
(0-100°) 
0.0323 
(20-100°) 
0.11396 
(18-100°) 
0.0310 
(27-99°) 
0.9408 
(20-100°) 
0.24922 
(20-100°) 
0.12109 
(20-50°) 
0.03312 
(20-100°) 
0.06468 
(21-99°) 
0.1084 
(19-98°) 
0.03113 
(0-100°) 


s. 

Liquid 


0.308 
0.0605 

0.0363 
0.0623 


Latent  Heat 

C.\LORIES 

PER  Gram 


Fu- 


Vapor- 
ization 


76.8 
40.2 

12.6 
13.7 

52.6 


0.133 
0.0358 

0.055 
0.22 
0.0402 
0.975 


227.7 
359. 

216.0 


68.0 

41.63 

16.3 

24.2 
31.64 
4.78 
73.0 
58.0 


858.0 


1315.0 


2.82      67.8 


62.0 


Coefficient 
of  Linear 
Expansion 
at  20°  C. 


0.04255 
.040976 

.O4I575 
.042879 


.O4I234 
.O4I669 
.O4I39O 
50°.044594 
.0406486 
.O4IIIO 
.042756 

.042541 


.O4I3593 
50°.040679 


1  No  air  present;  in  presence  of  air  —  Cu  1064.9°  C;  Ag  955°  C. 
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Tahlk  VI.      I'liYSKAL  l*it{)PEUTiKH  OF  Mktalh   (Continued) 


Metal 

McUiuK 
Point,  De- 
grees 
C. 

Hoiliu^ 

Point  at 

7()0   mm. 

Degrees 

C. 

Heat 
("onduc- 
tivity,  K 
atlOO°C. 

Spkcikic  IIkat 

Latknt  1 1 Rat 
{'ai-okikh 

I'Kll  (iUAM 

(UH'.fVicAcnt 
of  I>in(;ar 
Expansion 
at  20°  C. 

Sm.  Solid 

S. 
Li(iuid 

Fu- 
sion 

Vapor- 
ization 

Palhidiuin     .  . 
Potassium    .  . 
Platinum .... 
Rhodium .... 

Silver    

Sodium 

Thallium    .  .  . 
Tin 

1546. 

62.5 
1753. 
1907. 

961.5' 
97. 

303.7 

232. 
3000.? 

419. 

667 

1955 

742 

1280 

2270 

918 

0.1817 
0.1733 
0.9919 

0.1423 
0.2619 

0.0.592 

(-78to-23°) 
0.1 662 
(0-100°) 
0.0323 
(10-97°) 
0.05803 
(0-100°) 
0.0559 

(-79  to  17°) 
0.2830 
(20-100°) 
0.0326 
(19-99°) 
0.05515 
(0-100°) 
0.0336 
0.0935 
(0-100°) 

0.21.37 
0.053 

0.0748 
0.333 

0.0637 

0.1275 

36.3 
15.7 
27.2 

24.7 

31.7 

5.8 

13.82 

29.86 

592. 

397. 
1015. 
224.5 
271. 

425. 

.04 11757 
50°.0483 

.0409821 
50°.040858 

.0418462 
(0-50°)  .0472 
50°.043135 

.042138 

Wolfram  .... 
Zinc    

.042835 

Table  VII.      Physical  Properties  of  Metals 


Metal 

Atomic 
Weight 
0  =  16 

Atomic 
Volume 

Density  i 

Crystal  System 

Tensile 
Strength. 
Lbs.  per 

sq.  in. 

Electric  Con- 
ductivity. 
Solid  State 
at  0°  C. 

Aluminium    .... 

Antimony 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Caesium    

Calcium 

Cerium 

Chromium   

27.1 

120.2 
137.37 

208.0 

112.40 

132.81 

40.09 

140.25 

52.10 

10.4 

18.1 
36.6 

21.2 

13.0 

70.6 

25.2 

19.9 

7.5 

{     2.54 
\     2.60 
\     6.41 
1     6.62 
3.75 
(  10.039 
}     9.80 
\     7.97 
I     8.64 
j     1.836 
I     1.88 

1.59 
7.04 
6.92 

Isometric 
octahedra 

Hexagonal 
rhombohedra 

Hexagonal 
rhombohedra 

Hexagonal 

2   1000 
2  3000 

35.6  X  lO'* 

2.71  X  10* 

0.872  X  10" 

14.6  X  10* 
|moltenat27° 

2.54  X  10* 
(  at  20°  C. 
I      9.5  X  10* 

1  The  upper  figures  in  the  density  column  refer  to  the  liquid  state  and  the  lower  to  the 
solid  state. 

^  Cast  metal. 
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Table  VII.     Physical  Properties  of  Metals   {Continued) 


Metal 


Cobalt 
Copper 


Gold... 
Indium 

Iridium 

Iron    .  . 


Lead   

Lithium    .  .  . 
Magnesium 
Manganese  . 


Mercury 

Molybdenum  .  .  . 


Nickel  .  .  . 

Osmium.  . 

Palladium 

Potassium 

Platinuna 
Rhodium 


Silver 


Sodium  . 
Thallium 


Tin    .... 
Wolfram 


Zinc 


Atomic 
Weight 
O  =  16 


58.97 
63.57 

197.2 

114.8 

193.1 

55.85 

207.10 
.    7.0 
24.32 
54.93 

200.0 
96.0 

58.68 
190.9 
106.7 

39.10 

195.0 
102.9 

107.88 

23.00 
204.0 


119.0 
184.0 

65.37 


Atomic 
Volume 


6.7 

7.1 

10.2 
16.1 

8.6 

7.1 

18.2 
11.8 
13.9 

7.4 

14.0 
10.6 

6.5 

8.4 

8.9 

45.9 

9.06 

8.5 

10.2 

24.1 
17.2 


16.3 

9.8 

9.2 


Density 


8.70 

8.217 

8.93 
19.227 
19.32 

7.12 

22.42 

6.88 

7.86 
10.37 
11.37 

0.59 

1.74 

7.39 
13.69 
14.19 

9.01 

8.79 

8.90 

22.48 

11.90 

0.8298 

0.851 
21.32 
21.50 
12.1 

9.51 
10.50 

0.9287 

0.9519 
11.85 
white 

6.988 

7.29 
18.7 

6.48 

7.10 


Crystal  System 


Isometric 
Isometric 

Isometric 

hexagonal 
Isometric  cubes 

and  octahedra 

Isometric 
Hexagonal 

Isometric 


Isometric 
hexagonal 

Tetragonal 

Isometric 

Isometric 
Tetragonal 


Tetragonal 
rhombic 


Hexagonal 


Tensile 
Strength. 
Lbs.   per 

sq.  in. 


2  30,000- 
50,000 

1  20,000  to 
14,000 


'^  55,000  to 
1   48,000 


2800 


50,000  to 
54,000 


50,000 


30,000  to 
50,000 


■  40,000 


1    4000  to 
6000 

'    4500  to 
6500 


Electric  Con- 
ductivity. 
Solid  State 
at  0°  C. 


at  20°  C. 
10.3  X  10^ 

60.0  X  10^ 

45.5  X  10" 
11.95  X  10* 


10.37  X  10" 

5.18  X  10" 

11.9  X  10" 

24.47  X  10" 

i  fluid  at  0° 
'  1.063  X  10" 


14.42  X  10" 
at  20°  C. 
10.53  X  10" 

9.79  X  10" 

15.05  X  10" 

9.12  X  10" 

68.12  X  10" 

21.10  X  10" 
5.46  X  10^ 

9.346  X  10" 

18.6  X  10" 


^  Cast  metal. 
2  Rolled  metal. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ALLOYS 

General.  —  Alloys  are  of  great  importance  in  the  industries 
and  the  arts,  in  fact,  more  so  when  quantitatively  considered 
than  the  pure  metals.  Their  application  is  increasing  rapidly 
with  time.  Properly  classing  ordinary  carbon  steel  and  cast  iron 
with  the  alloys,  and  naming  here  but  the  chief  of  the  others  — 
brasses,  bronzes,  antifriction  metals,  solders,  type  metals,  etc., 
—  the  immense  application,  industrially,  of  the  alloys  is  at  once 
apparent.  Very  recently  the  perfection  of  certain  types  of 
electric  furnace  has  added  impetus  to  the  importance  of  certain 
kinds  of  alloys;  viz.,  those  of  iron,  with  nickel,  tungsten,  vana- 
dium, molybdenum,  sihcon,  manganese,  etc.,  which  are  now 
widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  metals  in  the  state  of  great  purity  being  used  in  the 
arts,  such  as  copper,  aluminium,  and  lead,  but  greater  quantities 
of  these  same  metals  are  used  in  the  form  of  alloys  with  other 
metals. 

A  metallic  alloy  is  a  mixture  or  union  of  metallic  substances 
which,  after  melting,  does  not  separate  into  two  separate  liquid 
layers.  When  such  separation  occurs,  each  layer  becomes  a 
separate  and  distinct  alloy.^  A  substance  is  said  not  to  alloy 
when  neither  substance  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  other  in  the 
liquid  state,  but  form  two  distinct  liquids  of  the  perfectly  pure 
substances.  A  cooling  curve  of  such  a  mixture  would  show 
two  horizontal  jogs  representing  the  freezing  out  of  the  pure 
constituents.  Two  substances  may  be  capable  of  dissolving 
each  other  reciprocally  in  the  molten  condition  without  limit, 
while  again  the  reciprocal  solubility  may  be  limited.  In  the 
first  case  there  will  be  an  unbroken  series  of  alloys  in  the 
system;  in  the  second  case  there  will  be  two  distinct  series 
of  alloys  in  the  system  of  the  two  components.     The  solubilities 

^  Stead.,  Metallic  Alloys,  Cleveland  Inst,  of  Engineers,  Dec,  1900. 
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referred  to  are  those  of  the  Hquid  or  molten  state  only.  The 
solubility  in  the  solid  state  or  the  capacity  to  crystallize  together 
is  not  referred  to  in  defining  alloys,  since  from  Chapter  II  it 
is  evident  that  solid  ''alloys"  are  frequently  conglomerates. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  components  of  an  alloy  be  metals, 
for  certain  non-metallic  elements  —  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
tellurium,  arsenic,  etc.  —  combine  with  metals  to  form  metallic 
compounds,  which  alloy  with  metals.  In  this  volume,  for  in- 
stance, unions  of  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  copper  sulphide 
with  iron  sulphide,  will  be  called  alloys.  The  constituents  or 
components  of  an  alloy  are  defined  as  separate  bodies  which 
have  distinct  and  peculiar  entities  of  their  own.  These  constit- 
uents may  be  simple  or  elementary  substances,  or  they  may  be 
chemical  compounds  of  the  substances  entering  into  the  series,  as 
is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  in  the  second  chapter;  or 
they  may  be  the  so-called  mixed  crystals,  already  discussed. 

In  considering  alloys  it  is  desirable  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes:  First,  those  in  which  some  of  the  constituents  are  pres- 
ent in  minute  amounts  only,  e.g.  a  few  tenths  of  one  per  cent.; 
and  second,  those  in  which  both  or  all  constituents  are  present 
in  considerable  amounts.  The  first  class  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  very  dilute  solutions  and  the  second  in  the  nature 
of  concentrated  solutions.  The  first  class  shows  peculiarities 
in  the  fact  that  even  minute  quantities  of  one  metal  may  cause 
profound  alteration  of  the  physical  properties  in  another,  and 
is  discussed  generally  in  Chapter  V,  on  the  '' Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Alloys."  The  second  class,  the  alloys  proper,  is  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  The  accompanying  table  IX,  by  Tammann,^  gives 
in  tabular  form  most  of  the  binary  alloys  investigated  to  date. 

Classifying  the  binary  metallic  alloys  under  the  systems 
adopted  in  Chapter  II,  we  find  the  following  grouping: 

1.  lAa.  —  The  components  form  no  chemical  compounds 
with  each  other  and  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  all  proportions, 
both  in  the  liquid  and  the  solid  states. 

Cu-Mn;  Cu-Ni;  Ag-Au;  Bi-Sb;  Mn-Fe;  Mn-Ni; 
Mn-Co;  Fe-Co;  Fe-Ni;  Ni-Co;  Pt-Cu;  Pt-Au;  Pd-Cu; 
Pd-Ag;  Pd-Au;   Pt-Ag;   Cu- Au.^ 

^  Uber  die  Fahigkeit  der  Elemente,  Verbindungen  zu  bilden,  Zeit.  Anorg. 
Chemie,  Vol.  LV,  p.  90. 

2  This  alloy  comes  under  class  lAc, 
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2.  ICa  and  b.  —  The  components  form  no  chemical  com- 
pounds with  each  other  and  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  the  liquid  state,  but  only  partially  so  in  the  sohd 
state. 

Cu-Tl;  Cu-Co;  Ag-Tl;  Ag-Ni;  Au-Bi;  Zn-Hg;  Zn- 
Al;  Hg-Pb;  Pb-Ni;  Mn-Bi;  Cu-Zn;  Cu-Ag;  Pb-Sb;  Cd 
-Zn;  Hg-Cd;  Au-Tl;  Cd-Tl;  Sn-Zn;  Cd-Sn;  Al-Sn;  Pb- 
Ag;  Cd-Pb;  Sn-Pb;  Bi-Cu;  Bi-Ag;  Cd-  Bi;  Hg-Bi;  Al- 
Bi;  Sn-Bi;  Pb-Bi;  Fe-Cu;  Au-Fe;  Co-Pb;  Co-Bi;  Au 
-Ni;  Tl-Ni;  Pb-Ni;  Cr-Sn;  Cr-Bi. 

3.  IDa  and  b.  —  The  components  form  no  chemical  com- 
pounds with  each  other,  are  only  partially  reciprocally  soluble 
in  the  liquid  state,  and  partially  reciprocally  soluble  in  the  solid 
state  or  reciprocally  insoluble  in  the  solid  state. 

Ag-Fe;  Ag-Co;  Zn-Pb;  Cu-Pb;  Zn-Tl;  Zn-Bi;  Cd-Al; 
Al-Tl;  Al-Bi;  Fe-Tl;  Fe-Pb;  Fe-Bi;  Mn-Pb;  Mn-Bi;  Na 
-Mg;   Na-Al;   Na-Zn;  Al-Pb. 

4.  II A  and  B.  —  The  components  form  chemical  compounds 
with  each  other,  one  or  more,  which  in  the  sohd  state  may  form 
mixed  crystals  with  each  other  or  with  the  pure  components 
of  the  series. 

Cu-Mg;  Ag-Mg;  Ag-Zn;  Au-Zn;  Mg-Zn;  Cu-Cd;  Au 
-Cd;  Mg-Cd;  Cu-Al;  Ag-Al;  Au-Al;  Mg-Al;  Tl-Mg;  Tl- 
Hg;  Cu-Sn;  Ag-Sn;  Mg-Sn;  Au-Pb;  Mg-Pb;  Cu-Sb;  Ag 
-Sb;  Au-Sb;  Mg-Sb;  Zn-Sb;  Cd-Sb;  Al-Sb;  Tl-Sb;  Sn 
-Sb;  Mg-Bi;  Tl-Bi;  Sn-Mn;  Sb-Mn;  Zn-Fe;  Al-Fe; 
Sb-Fe;  Sn- Co;  Sb-Co;  Mg-Ni;  Zn-Ni;  Cd-Ni;  Sn-Ni; 
Sb-Ni;   Bi-Ni;   Pb-Pd;   Sn-Pt;  Pb-Pt;  Sb-Cr;  Au-Sn. 

The  nature  of  intermetallic  compounds  is  still  undetermined, 
as  many  of  the  compounds  are  combined  in  stochiometric  pro- 
portion not  corresponding  to  any  known  valency  of  the  metals 
entering  into  them.  In  the  table  of  alloys  those  compounds 
underlined  represent  those  in  which  the  metals  are  combined 
according  to  their  valencies;  and  those  not  underlined,  in  which 
the  compound  does  not  correspond  to  a  known  valency  of  the 
metal.  Foerster  ^  suggests  that  intermetallic  compounds  not 
obeying  the  laws  of  valency  may  be  held  together  in  the  manner, 
of  ''double  salts,"  may  in  fact  be  ''molecular  "  and  not  atomic 

1  Naturwissenshaftliche  Rundschau,  1895;  also,  Roberts- Austen,  Metal- 
lographist,  Vol.  I,  p.  352. 
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coTTi]-)oiin(ls.  Tn  lliis  case  llH\y  may  Ix*  (lisso(;iatf'(l  when  in 
jsolution,  but,  like  i\\v  alums,  exist  in  Hh;  solid  form.  It  is,  of 
course,  ill  th(^  alloys  in  which  tin;  com])onents 'form  chemi(;al 
comi)()un(ls  that  the  most  ])r()founcl  chanp;es  occur  from  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  ])ur(^  components. 

Many  of  the  alloys  in  the  four  main  groups  are  of  scientific 
interest  only,  at  j^resent,  and  only  some  of  those  of  importance 
in  the  arts  or  in  metallurgic  reactions  will  ]h)  discussed  and  their 
equilibrium  diagrams  and  physical  properties  given. 

ALLOYS    OF    CLASS    lA 

No.  1.  — Gold-Silver.^  The  addition  of  silver  to  gold  to  the 
extent  of  50  atoms  of  gold  to  50  atoms  of  silver,  or  64.6  per  cent, 
gold  and  35.4  per  cent,  silver  by  weight,  lowers  the  freezing-point 
of  gold  very  little,  this  alloy  solidifying  at  1061°  C,  3°  below 
that  of  gold.  With  a  further  addition  of  silver  there  is  a  steady 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  to  that  of  silver  at  962°.  The 
series  forms  a  continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals  or  isomor- 
phous  iTiixtures. 

The  freezing  of  this  type  of  alloy  has  been  discussed  under 
the  theoretical  curve  lAa.  The  cooling  curves  of  alloys  of  the 
gold-silver  series  show  the  tendency  of  ''selective  freezing,"  the 
first  mixed  crystals  frozen  out  being  richer  in  gold.  However, 
in  this  instance,  diffusion  seems  to  be  active  and  rapid  and  the 
solidified  mixed  crystals  are  of  nearly  uniform  composition  if 
silver  is  not  over  50  per  cent.,  and  the  cooling  does  not  take 
place  too  fast;  the  alloys  containing  more  silver  tend  to  liquate 
and  show  heterogeneity.  Very  fast  cooling  may,  however,  also 
tend  to  produce  a  uniform  alloy  by  arresting  the  tendency  to 
selective  freezing,  though  this  phenomenon  is  not  frequently 
observed.  The  gold-silver  alloys  consist  of  large  grains,  which 
are  built  up  of  smaller  cubic  crystals  so  that  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture is  very  fine.  Prolonged  heating  of  an  alloy  of  91.66  per 
cent,  gold  and  8.34  per  cent,  silver,  for  two  months  at  a  tem- 
perature of  700°  C,  showed  an  increase  in  size  of  grain,  but 
developed  no  segregation  of  the  two  metals,  the  alloy  remaining 
perfectly  uniform  and  homogeneous  in  composition.     On  account 

1  Roberts-Austen,  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  LXII,  161  (1903);  T.  K.  Rose,  Chemical 
News,  1903,  I. 
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of  this  homogeneity  of  composition,  the  British  mint  now  uses 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  916.6  parts  gold  and  83.4  parts  silver 
for  'Hrial  plates,''  i.e.  the  alloy  used  for  making  up  the  check 
pieces  in  the  assay  of  gold  bullion  for  coining  purposes.  The 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  harder  than  either  constituent  metal, 
the  hardest  alloy  being  2  parts  of  gold  to  1  of  silver.  The  color 
of  gold  is  materially  lessened  by  the  addition  of  silver,  and  when 
50  per  cent,  of  silver  is  present,  the  color  of  the  alloy  is  white. 


10 
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Fig.  29.  —  Gold-silver  series. 
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Silver-gold  alloys  are  used  largely  in  jewelry  manufacture, 
the  most  common  compositions  being  gold  75  per  cent.,  silver 
25  per  cent.;  gold  70  per  cent.,  silver  30  per  cent.;  and  gold  60 
per  cent.,  silver  40  per  cent.  ''  Electrum "  are  pale  yellow 
alloys  containing  from  15  to  35  per  cent,  silver.  Jewelers,  how- 
ever, more  frequently  use  ternary  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per.    Alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  also  used  to  some  extent  in 
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the  nianufaclurc  of  scientific  instrumcnt.s,  jiiul  Jis  solders  for 
spcM'ial  puri)oses. 

No.  2.  —  Mnngmiese-Iron.  T1h»  inan^aneso-iron  alloys  arc; 
of  interest,  in  vi(^w  of  the  importance  of  manganese;  steel,  and 
other  alloy  steels.  Iron-manganese  foiin  an  nnl)r()k(Mi  series  of 
isomorj^hous  mixcnl  crystals.  In  the  rapid  coolinjj;  ordinarily 
observed,  licpiation  or  segregation  is  very  ])ronounc(ul  ancj  under 
the  microscope  alloy  sections  appear  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
types  of  crystals.  The  first  crystals  frozen  out  are  invariably 
richer  in  iron  than  those  last  frozen  out.  When  the  alloys  are 
cooled  very  slowly  they  take  on  a  practically  homogeneous  struc- 
ture, showing  one  mixed  crystal  only.^ 

The  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  is  much  decreased  by  the 
addition  of  manganese.  The  change  of  magnetic  properties 
occurs  as  follows: 


Per  cent.  Iron 


Magnetism  disappears  on  heating  to 
"  reappears  on  cooling  to  . 


100 

90 

950°  C. 
750°  C. 

820°  C. 
715°  C. 

80 


750* 
720' 


C. 
C. 


The  critical  point  in  the  case  of  manganese-iron  alloys  is 
usually  a  non-reversible  one,  viz.,  does  not  occur  at  the  same 
temperature  on  heating  as  on  coohng.  Thus  according  to 
Hadfield,^  a  10  per  cent,  manganese  steel  loses  its  magnetic 
properties  on  heating  to  600°  C.  and  regains  them  only  on  cooling 
to  zero  degrees  C.  The  rapidity  of  cooling  of  the  alloys  prob- 
ably plays  an  important  part  in  affecting  the  position  of  the 
critical  points.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  addition 
of  manganese  lowers  the  temperature  at  which  the  critical  points 
occur.  (See  Chapter  V,  on  magnetic  properties  of  iron-nickel, 
page  138.) 

No.  3.  —  Copper- Nickel.  This  alloy  is  of  interest,  forming 
one  of  the  binary  systems  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
German  silver  alloys  —  copper-nickel-zinc.  An  alloy  of  nickel 
and  copper  is  also  being  used  quite  extensively  in  sheet  metal 


1  M.  Levin  und  G.  Tammann,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  136. 

2  Guillaume,  Revue  Generale  des  Sciences,  1903,  p.  756. 
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work  of  various  kinds.  The  alloys  form  an  unbroken  series  of 
mixed  crystals  (isomorphous  mixtures)  which  are  of  uniform 
composition  when  the  alloy  is  slowly  cooled.  Fig.  30  shows  the 
freezing-point  curve. ^ 

In  the  freezing  of  an  alloy,  those  crystals  solidifying  first 

are  richer  in  nickel  than  those  sohdifying  later,  but  diffusion 

is  active  and  the  frozen  alloy  consists  of  nearly  a  homogeneous 

mass  of  crystals  of  the  same  composition.     A  rapidly  chilled 
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Fig.  30.  —  Copper-nickel  series. 

alloy  shows  a  more  heterogeneous  mass  of  crystals  of  somewhat 
varying  composition.  Nickel  possesses  a  dimorphic  point  at 
320°  C,  corresponding  to  the  Acz-Ara  of  iron,  above  which 
it  loses  its  magnetism.  The  transformation  is  not  accompanied 
by  thermal  change.  The  influence  of  the  presence  of  copper 
is  to  depress  this  critical  point  so  that  at  20°  C.  alloys  of  40  per 
cent,  copper  and  over  are  non-magnetic. 

1  W.  Guertler  und  G.  Tammann,  Konstitution  der  Kupfer-Nickel  Legie- 
rungen,  Zeit.  Anorg,  Chemie,  Vol.  LII,  p.  25. 
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''MoiK^l  Metal"  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  niekol  of  the  follow- 
ing composition:  Nickel,  ()8  to  72  ])er  cent.;  copper,  20.5  to  30.5 
percent.;  iron,  1.5  jxt  cent.  It  is  niadcMlirectly  by  tin;  r(;fininj^of 
nickel  copper  matte  from  the  Sudbury  district,  Canada,  into  an 
alloy  instead  of  separating  the  respective  metals.  It  gives  an  alloy 
wliich  is  ductile,  flexible,  and  easily  worked.  It  (;an  })e  readily 
soldered  and  brazed.  Monel  metal  sheets  are  used  quite  widely 
for  roofing  purposes  in  place  of  copper,  having  much  greater 
strength  and  resistance  to  corrosion  than  the  latter.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  physical  constants  of  Monel  metal : 

Table  X.     Physical  Properties  of  Monel  Metal 


Property 

Castings 

Rolled 

Tensile  strength  per  sq.  in 

Elastic  limit 

70,000  to  85,000  lbs. 
27,000  to  40,000  lbs. 
25  to  35  per  cent. 
0.00001375 

100,000  lbs. 
50,000 
50  per  cent. 

8.94 

Reduction  in  area 

Coefficient  of  expansion 

Specific  gravity 

Weight  per  cu.  in 

0.323  lbs. 

No.  4.  —  Copper-Gold.^  Copper-gold  belongs  to  group  I  Ac 
in  which  a  minimum  is  present.  Former  researches  placed  it 
in  group  ICb,  with  a  eutectic  present,  but  more  recent  work, 
into  the  first  named  group.  These  alloys  are  of  interest  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  used  so  largely  in  coinage  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  jewelry.  They  also  have  interest  to  the  metallurgist 
in  the  fact  that  their  study  sheds  some  light  on  the  distribution 
of  the  valuable  metal  gold  in  copper  bullion.  The  alloys  of 
gold  and  copper  are  harder,  less  malleable,  but  more  elastic 
than  the  pure  metals.  The  addition  of  comparatively  little 
copper  to  gold  gives  the  latter  a  reddish  tint.  Alloys  with  less 
than  12  per  cent,  copper  are  fairly  malleable,  but  wdth  a  greater 
percentage  are  too  hard  to  work  readily.  The  density  of  the 
alloys  range  between  those  of  gold,  19.32,  and  copper,  8.93. 
English  standard  gold  —  916.6  gold  and   83.4  copper  —  has  a 

1  Kurnakow  und  Zemczuzny,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chemie,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  159  (1907); 
also,  Roberts-Austen  and  T.  K.  Rose,  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  105, 

(1901). 
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density  of  17.48,  while  the  American  and  French  standard  — 
900  gold  and  100  copper  —  has  a  density  of  17.16.  These  two 
staadards  are  the  ones  most  widely  used  in  coinage. 

Gold-copper  alloys  on  exposure  to  air  become  tarnished,  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  copper.  When  the  tarnished  alloy  is 
plunged  into  a  dilute  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution,  the  copper 
oxide  is  removed,  and  the  effect  of  fine  gold  produced  on  the 
surface.  This  operation  is  known  to  jewelers  as  '^blanching.'' 
Nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  copper  from  the  alloys,  if  not 
less  than  6.5  per  cent,  copper  is  present. 
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Fig.  31.  —  Copper-gold  series. 
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The  term  ''  carat  "  is  used  by  jewelers  to  indicate  the  fineness 
of  gold  alloys;  fine  gold,  1000  points  fineness,  is  24  carat  fine. 
The  Enghsh  standard,  916.6,  is  22  carat;  750  fine  is  18  carat; 
624.5  fine  is  15  carat;  and  375  fine  is  9  carat.  The  most  com- 
mon jeweler's  alloys  are  18  and  14  carat  fine.  Jeweler's  alloys 
in  addition  to  copper  frequently  contain  silver  and  at  times 
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iron.  C()ppor-p;()l(l  ])el()nsinf2;  to  ^f-ouj)  fAc,  forming  a  continu- 
ous series  of  mixed  crystals,  is  not  subject  to  se^rej^ation  to 
any  marked  extent,  as  a  eut(>ct  iferous  alloy  would  be,  and  but 
little  trouble  is  ex])erience(l  in  j;ett injj;  liomoj^cneous  metal 
for  coinaj^e  ])ur|)oses.  If,  however,  l)ut  minuter  (juantities  of 
impurities,  as  lead  or  bisnuith,  an^  i)resent,  segregration  is  very 
pronounced. 

ALLOYS    OF    CLASS    ICa   AND    b 

No.  L  —  Silver-Copper.  Silver-copper  belongs  to  group  7(76, 
a  eutectic  being  present.  In  the  solid  state  90  per  ccmt.  silver 
will  dissolve  up  to  10  per  cent,  copper  to  form  a  homogeneous 
mixed  crystal,  if  opportunity  be  given  by  very  slow  cooling  for 
equilibrium  to  establish  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  dis- 
solves very  little  silver  in  the  solid  state.  The  eutectic  compo- 
sition is  39.8  atomic  per  cent,  silver  and  60.2  atomic  per  cent, 
copper,  which  freezes  at  778°  C.^ 

The  silver-copper  alloys  ranging  from  80  to  100  per  cent, 
silver  are  of  much  importance  industrially  in  the  manufacture 
of  silver  articles,  such  as  plate  and  jewelry  and  for  coinage  pur- 
poses. Many  tons  of  silver  are  used  annually  for  this  purpose. 
The  alloy  used  for  plate  in  the  various  countries  ranges  from 
about  750  to  950  parts  silver  and  250  to  50  parts  copper.  The 
so-called  ''sterling  silver,"  hall  marked  by  the  government  assay 
offices  in  England,  is  925  fine.  In  the  United  States  the  legal 
standard  sterhng  silver  is  900  fine. 

Standard  sterling  silver  is  somewhat  less  ductile  and  malle- 
able than  pure  silver,  and  harder,  but  it  can  readily  be  rolled 
into  thin  sheets  and  drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  is  the  color  of 
pure  silver.  Unlike  the  gold-copper  alloy,  silver-copper  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  segregation  in  cooling,  and  even  in  the  alloys 
containing  5  to  10  per  cent,  copper  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  a  uniform  ingot. ^  This  inhomogeneity  of  the  alloys 
may  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by  very  slow  cooling,  viz.,  hold- 
ing  the  ingot  at  a  temperature   near  its   melting-point  for  a 

1  Friedrich  und  Leroux,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  IV,  p.  297  (1907). 
2  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  freezing  of  alloys  and  the  effect  of 
segregation  and  diffusion,  see  H.  M.  Howe,  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Alloys,  pp.  85 
to  116. 
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long  time,  permitting  diffusion  to  come  into  full  play.  Ingots 
very  quickly  cooled  show  particularly  strong  segregation.  The 
segregation  of  the  silver-copper  alloys  is,  however,  abnormal,  for 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  interior  of  the  ingot  be  richer  in 
copper  than  the  walls  of  first  frozen  parts.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  true.     The  reason  for  this  is  at  present  unknown. 

No.  2.  —  Lead-Tin}     This  series  of  alloys  is  of  importance 
industrially,    being    used    for    solders,    manufacture    of    pewter 
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Fig.  32.  —  Silver-copper  series. 

vessels,  and  for  toys  and  cheap  jewelry.  The  most  extensive 
application  is  for  solders.  The  series  is  practically  eutectifer- 
ous  throughout,  the  eutectic  occurring  at  64  per  cent,  tin  and 
36  per  cent,  lead  by  weight,  which  freezes  at  181°  C.  On  either 
side  of  the  eutectic,  "  excess  "  metal  solidifies  before  the  eutectic 
freezes,  the  excess  metal  being  either  lead  dissolving  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent.  Sn,  or  tin,  depending  upon  which  side  of 

1  Roberts-Austen,  Engineering,  1897,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  223;  P.  N.  Degens, 
Zinn-Bleilegierungen,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  LXIII,  207  (1909). 
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the  oiitof'tic  the  alloy  is.  'V\w  freezing  of  sucli  an  alloy  there- 
fore occurs  (luring  a  temperature  infcrval,  during  whi(;h  it  is 
in  a  pasty  condition,  permitting;  it  to  he  worked,  a  very  desir- 
ahlc  propc^rty  in  a  solder.  Solders  for  tin  nre  ricli  in  tin,  usually 
containin*;'  2  ])arts  of  tin  to  1  of  lead,  which  is  near  the  eut(H;tic 
com})osition,  while  for  soldering-  lead  thos(^  rich  in  h^ad  are 
employed,  2  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin.  The  chief  requirement  of 
a  good  solder  is  a  low  melting-point  and  the;  property  to  alloy 
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Fig.  33.  —  Lead-tin  series. 


with  the  metal  to  be  soldered  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. It  also,  for  some  purposes,  should  have  considerable 
tensile  strength.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  eutectic  of  tin  and 
lead  is  about  9500  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  is  the  maximum  of 
the  series,  lead  being  about  2800  lbs.  and  tin  4000  lbs. 

Pewter  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  the  composition  of  which 
usually  lies  on  the  tin  side  of  the  eutectic,  particularly  when  it 
is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drinking  vessels.     There 
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should  be  no  lead  present  except  that  which  is  in  the  eutectic, 
as  otherwise  it  would  be  corroded  by  acid  liquids,  possibly  result- 
ing in  lead  poisoning.  The  eutectic  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  sohdi- 
fies  with  a  very  brilliant  surface,  and  for  this  reason  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  imitation  jewelry  to  a  considerable  extent. 

No.  3.  —  Lead-Antimomj}  The  lead-antimony  series  is  of 
interest  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  some  bearing  metals  and  of 
type  metal.  The  bearing  metals  are  discussed  in  a  separate 
section  of  this  chapter.  Lead-antimony  resembles  the  lead-tin 
series  very  much.  It  is  eutectiferous  throughout,  the  eutectic 
composition  being  87  per  cent,  lead  and  13  per  cent,  antimony, 
by  weight.  Its  freezing-point  is  228°  C.  On  the  lead  side  of 
the  eutectic  the  alloys  consist  of  lead  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
eutectic,  while  on  the  tin  side  they  consist  of  antimony  embedded 
in  a  mass- of  eutectic.  The  antimony  is  hard  while  lead  is  soft, 
so  that  by  proper  composition  alloys  may  be  obtained  consist- 
ing of  either  a  hard  or  a  soft  metal  embedded  in  the  eutectic 
mass,  thus  conferring  distinct  properties.  For  type  metal  the 
requirements  are  that  the  alloy  shall  give  good  sharp  castings 
and  that  it  shall  resist  the  wear  due  to  repeated  use.  Alloys 
of  not  more  than  15  per  cent.  Sb  expand  on  cooUng  and  give 
sharp  castings,  but  are  too  soft  to  wear.  The  addition  of  tin  to 
antimony  gives  rise  to  a  compound  SbSn,  which  forms  hard 
cubical  crystals,  these  crystals  furnishing  the  hard  substance 
which  takes  the  wear  of  the  type.  A  common  composition  of 
type  metal  is  60  per  cent,  lead,  30  per  cent,  antimony,  and  10 
per  cent.  tin.  For  the  best  type  an  alloy  of  lead  50  per  cent., 
antimony  25  per  cent.,  and  tin  25  per  cent,  is  used.  Antimonial 
lead  is  also  used  for  constructing  valves  and  pump  parts  employed 
in  the  transfer  of  corrosive  liquids.  The  following  table  ^  gives  the 
tensile  and  compressive  stress  of  alloys  used  for  this  purpose: 
Table  XL     Strength  of  Lead-Antimony  Alloys 


Tensile  Strength 

Compressive  Strength 

Per  cent.  Lead 

Per  cent.  Antimony 

Lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

90 

10 

6460 

15,180 

87 

13 

6340 

14,430 

85 

15 

5780 

14,980 

80 

L5  +  5  per  cent.  Sn 

5070 

14,000 

1  Roland-Gosselin,  Gautier,  Bui.  de  la  See.  d'Encouragement,  etc.,  1896. 

2  Goodman,  Engineering,  Sept.  21,  1906. 
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No.  4.  —  Lead-Silver.^  Tliis  s(i^i(^s  of  jilloys  is  of  interest 
in  the  boarinp;  it  luis  on  tho  Piittinson  i)rocoss  for  the  desilvc.Tiza- 
tion  of  lead  and  on  tlie  cupellaiion  of  lead-silv(;r  bullion.''^  The 
scries  is  eutcctiferous  througliout,  the  solubihty  of  silver  in 
lead  and  vice  versa  being  practically  nil  in  the  solid  state.  The 
eutectic  occurs  at  a  composition  of  3.5  per  cent,  silver  and  96.5 
per  cent,  lead,  the  freezing-point  of  which  is  303°  C.     In  cooling 
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Fig.  34.  —  Lead-silver  series. 


alloys  on  the  lead  side  of  the  eutectic,  pure  lead  freezes  out  as 
excess  substance  when  the  temperature  sinks  to  the  freezing- 
point  curve,  the  mother  metal  being  enriched  in  silver  until 
it  reaches  the  eutectic  composition.  In  the  Pattinson  process 
the  silver-lead  bullion  containing  200  to  300  oz.  of  silver  per  ton 
—  0.684  to  1.026  per  cent. — is  melted  in  iron  kettles  and  care- 

^  K.  Friedrich,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  396  (1906) ;  Petrenko,  Zeit.  Anorg. 
Chemie,  Vol.  LIII,  p.  200  (1907). 

2  Fulton  and  Anderson,  Western  Chemist  and  Metallurgist,  Feb.,  1908. 
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fully  cooled  through  the  range  from  327°  C,  the  freezing-point 
of  lead,  to  303°  C,  the  freezing-point  of  the  eutectic,  pure  lead 
freezing  out.  When  about  315°  C.  is  reached,  the  remaining 
mother  metal  (enriched  in  silver)  is  drained  out,  and  the  lead 
crystals  removed  from  the  kettle.  These  two  products  are  then 
re-treated  in  the  same  way,  the  final  products  being  nearly  pure 
lead,  not  containing  more  than  0.2  to  0.3  oz.  silver  per  ton, 
and  an  enriched  lead  containing  about  2.5  per  cent,  silver — 730 
oz.  per  ton — which  is  cupeled  for  its  silver. 


60  ,70  80 

Fig.  35.  —  Aluminium-zinc  series. 
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No.  5. — Aluminium-Zinc.^  The  two  metals  form  mixed  crys- 
tals with  each  other,  zinc  dissolving  approximately  2  per  cent, 
aluminium,  and, aluminium  about  45  per  cent.  zinc.  The  eutec- 
tic composition  occurs  at  5.4  per  cent,  aluminium  and  94.6  per 
cent,  zinc,  the  freezing-point  being  380.5°  C.  Aluminium  zinc 
alloys  are  used  in  casting  art  objects  in  which  lightness  is  an 

2E.  S.  Shepherd,  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Vol.  IX,  p.  504  (1905). 
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object,  but  where  pure  aluminium  cannot  be  used,  as  it  does  not 
make  sharp,  well-dt^fined  castings.  Alloys  up  to  15  per  cent, 
zinc  can  be  rolled  and  drawn.  Alloys  between  25  and  50  p(,T 
cent,  zinc  are  very  hard,  approac^hing  steel  in  hardness.  (Cer- 
tain alloys  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific  instruments 
where  lightness  combined  with  strength  is  an  oi)ject.  They 
are  also  used  extensively  in  the  automobile  industry.  The 
industrial  alloys  contain  less  than  50  per  cent.  zinc. 

ALLOYS    OF    CLASS    II 

No.  1.  —  Iron-Carhon}  Fig.  36  represents  the  equilibrium 
diagram  of  the  series  iron-carbon,  which  includes  the  very  im- 
portant group  of  ordinary  carbon  steels  and  cast  iron.  The 
subject  of  this  system  is  an  extensive  one  and  the  barest  outline 
only  is  here  given. 

Iron  in  the  molten  state  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon  in 
large  proportion  in  the  form  of  carbide  of  iron,  FeaC  (cemen- 
tite).  In  the  diagram,  region  1  represents  this  condition.  On 
cooling  alloys  of  less  than  eutectic  composition  (4.2  per  cent, 
carbon),  a  mixed  crystal  freezes  out  which,  when  saturated,  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  carbon.  This  substance  is  called  '^aus- 
tenite,"  and  is  stable  only  in  the  upper  part  of  region  4  and 
in  region  2.  Austenite  has  been  preserved  in  cold  steel  by  a  very 
sudden  chilling  from  a  high  temperature.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  parts  of  region  4  and  in  region  7,  the  solution  of  the  car- 
bide in  iron  is  known  as  ''martensite,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
austenite  on  cooling.  To  the  right  of  the  eutectic  point,  ''pri- 
mary" cementite  freezes  out  as  the  excess  substance,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  region  3.  At  a  temperature  of  1130°  C,  the  eutectic 
freezes,  consisting  of  saturated  austenite  and  of  cementite,  the 
total  carbon  contents  of   the  conglomerate  being  4.2  per  cent. 

^  Based  on:  Howe,  Das  Zustands  diagram  des  Systems  Eisen-Kohlenstoff, 
Metallurgie,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  G5,  105  (1909);  the  Carbon-Iron  Diagram,  T.  A.  I. 
M.  E.  XXXIX,  3  (1908).  Benedicks,  "tjber  das  Gleichgewicht  und  die  Erst- 
arrungs-struckturen  des  Systems  Eisen-Kohlenstoff,"  Metallurgie,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
393  (1906).  Goerens,  Uber  den  augenblicklichen  Stand  unserer  Kenntnisse  der 
Erstarrungs-  und  Erkaltungs-  Vorgange  bei  Eisen-Kohlenstoff-Legierungen, 
Metallurgie,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  175.  Wiist,  tjber  die  Entwicklung  des  Zustands- 
diagrams,  etc.,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  VI,  p.  512  (1909). 
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The  curve  GHSP  represents  the  transformation  curve  of 
the  mixed  crystal  austenite  or  martensite.  On  cooling,  the 
point  G  =  Ars  marks  the  change  from  gamma  iron  into  beta 
iron;  the  curve  H  to  S  =  Ar2  marks  the  transformation  of 
beta  into  alpha  iron,  alpha  iron  being  magnetic  and  beta  iron 
non-magnetic.  The  point  S  =  Ar^  marks  the  transformation  of 
martensite,  containing  0.9  per  cent,  carbon  and  called  "  harden- 
ite,"  into  the  conglomerate  "  pearlite,"  which  consists  of  cemen- 
tite  (FesC)  and  ferrite,  the  latter  practically  pure  iron.  In 
cooling  a  mixed  crystal  of  martensite  containing  say  2  per  cent. 


Molten  Steel 


Molten  Cast  Iron 


3  i 

Percent  Oarbon.  _ 

Fig.  36.  —  Iron-carbon  series. 

carbon,  cementite  will  form  from  it  along  the  line  PS,  the  mar- 
tensite finally  attaining  a  composition  with  0.9  per  cent,  carbon, 
when  it  breaks  up  into  ''pearlite."  A  mixed  crystal  of  marten- 
site to  the  left  of  the  point  S  will,  on  cooling,  begin  to  separate 
out  ferrite  when  it  reaches  a  point  on  the  curve  GHS,  the  mar- 
tensite meanwhile  concentrating  toward  0.9  per  cent,  carbon,  at 
which  point  it  will  break  up  into  pearlite.  The  point  S  is  called 
a  ''eutectoid"   point,   and    pearlite    is    termed  a    ''eutectoid." 
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The  rosoinblanco  of  n  ciUccloid,  wliich  occurs  iti  Uh)  solid  state 
and  is  that  conijwsition  which  has  tho  low(\st  transformation 
tempcraturo,  to  a  cutcctic,  which  is  the  composition  that  has 
the  lowest  freezinj;-])()int,  is  ai)parent. 

In  region  G  the  solid  mass  will  (lonsist  of  i)earlite  and  excess 
ferrite.  In  region  9  it  will  (H)nsist  of  jx'arlitc^  and  ex(;(^ss  cemen- 
tite.  Taking  an  alloy  of  the  composition  of  3  per  cent,  carbon, 
it  will  consist,  just  after  cooling  to  1130°  ('.,  of  excess  austenite 
and  eutectic  composed  of  austenite  and  cementite.  On  further 
cooling  some  of  the  cementite  may  ])reak  up  into  ferrite  and 
graphitic  carbon,  graphite  being  a  more  stable  form  of  carbon 
than  the  carbide  of  iron.  Austenite  will  change  into  martensitc, 
w^iich  in  turn  will  change  into  ''hardenite,"  with  the  separation 
of  more  cementite,  the  hardenite  finally  changing  into  pearUte, 
so  that  an  alloy  of  this  composition  (3  per  cent,  carbon)  will 
eventually  consist  of  cementite,  some  graphite,  ferrite,  and 
the  eutectoid  pearlite,  composed  of  ferrite  and  cementite. 
The  amount  of  graphite  which  forms  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  conditions,  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  impuri- 
ties present,  particularly  sihcon  and  sulphur.  The  freezing  of 
an  alloy  to  the  right  of  the  eutectic  point  B  is  similar  except 
that  the  excess  is  cementite  and  the  only  austenite  present  is 
in  the  eutectic.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  limit  of 
occurrence  of  steel  is  fixed  by  the  saturated  mixed  crystal  aus- 
tenite (2  per  cent,  carbon).  Alloys  containing  more  than  2  per 
cent,  carbon  fall  in  the  class  of  cast  iron.  The  change  from 
martensite  into  hardenite  and  from  thence  into  pearlite  may 
be  arrested  by  very  sudden  chilling  from  above  the  tem- 
perature Ar^.  In  this  case  the  product  is  hardened  steel,  the 
martensite  being  preserved  in  region  6  or  8,  to  w^hich  it  is  not 
normal.  This  hardened  steel  may  be  converted  into  the 
normal  state  by  reheating  to  slightly  above  Ari.  This  process 
is  called  '' annealing."  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  series 
of  alloys,  reference  is  made  to  works  on  the  metallography  of 
iron  and  steel. 

No.  2.  —  Copper-Zinc}  This  is  a  very  important  series  of 
alloys,   as    it    contains   the   brasses,   so  widely  used  for  many 

^  V.  E.  Tafel,  Konstitution  der  Zink-Kupfer-Nickel-Legierungen,  und  die 
binaren  Systeme,  Cu-Ni;  Cu-Zn;  Ni-Zn;  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  343, 
etc.  (1908). 
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purposes.  There  is  an  extensive  literature  on  the  series,  but 
the  question  of  the  exact  constitution  of  the  brasses  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  data  used  here  represents  the  most 
recent  research. 

In  range  of  physical  properties,  the  zinc-copper  alloys,  as 
influenced  by  comparatively  small  differences  of  composition, 
resemble  the  iron-carbon  (steel-cast  iron)  series  very  much. 
Small  differences  in  composition  bring  about  very  decided  changes 
in  the  strength,  hardness,  and  ductility  of  brasses,  and  there- 
fore, depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  alloy  is  to  be 
used,  its  composition  varies. 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  zinc-copper  series 
belongs  in  group  //  {i.e.  that  in  which  chemical  compounds 
form)  or  to  group  ICa  (mixed  crystals  series  with  a  transition 
point).  The  number  of  entities  in  the  series  cannot,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  be  satisfactorily  explained,  except  on  the  basis 
that  compounds,  exist. 

The  table  gives  the  solid  '^  phases  "  occurring  in  the  series. 

Table  XII.     Constituents    Present    in    Brasses 


Mixed   Crystal 

Range-  in  Composition 

Color 

Cu. 

Zn. 

Alpha 

Beta   

Gamma    .... 

Delta    

Epsilon 

Eta 

% 

69  to  100 
39  ''     62 
30  ''     39 
19  "     27 
14  "     17 
0  "  2.5 

% 

0to31 
38  "  61 
61  "  70 
73  "  81 
83  "  86 
97.5  "  100 

Yellow 

Red 

White 

Cu       dissolving  Cu2Zn 
Cu2Zn         "         Cu 
Cu2Zn         "         CuzZns 
CuaZng         "          CuzZn 
CuoZns        "          Zn 
Zn               "         Cu2Zn3 

The  range  of  these  mixed  crystals  (solid  phases)  is  readily  seen 
from  the  equilibrium  diagram  (Fig.  37).  Tafel  considers  the 
existence  of  the  intermetallic  compound  Cu2Zn3  as  estabhshed; 
its  composition  occurs  at  39.33  per  cent.  Cu  and  60.67  per  cent. 
Zn.  There  is  probably  also  a  chemical  compound  of  the  com- 
position Cu2Zn  (Cu  =  66.02  per  cent.,  Zn  =  33.98  per  cent.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  tensile  strength,  elastic  limit 
and  crushing  strength  of  certain  alloys  of  the  copper-zinc  series 
which  are  in  ordinary  use.     (See  table,  page  108.) 
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Table    XIII.      Strength    of    Copper-Zinc    Alloys 


Microscopic  Constituent 


Copper 

Alpha   

i< 

(( 

II 

Alpha  +  Beta  . 

Beta    

Beta  +  Gamma 


Copper 
per 
cent. 

Zinc 
per 
cent. 

100 

0 

95 

5 

85 

15 

75 

25 

65 

35 

60 

40 

50 

50 

45 

55 

Tensile 

Strength 

Lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


27,000 
28,000 
32,000 
37,000 
46,000 
49,000 
30,000 
14,000 


Elastic 

Limit 

Lbs.  s.  in. 

Crushing 
Strength 
Lbs.  s.  in. 

14,000 

41,000 

12,000 

28,000 

9,000 

33,000 

9,000 

46,000 

13,000 

63,000 

17,000 

74,000 

24,000 

116,000 

14,000 

126,000 

Elonga- 
tion 
per 
cent. 


7 
12 
25 
38 
33 
19 

4 


Wire  brass  has  a  composition  of  72  per  cent,  copper,  28  per 
cent.  zinc. 

Common  brass  has  a  composition  of  66f  per  cent,  copper  and 
33J  per  cent,  zinc,  and  is  used  for  sheets,  wire,  tubes,  pipe 
fittings,  etc. 

"  Muntz"  metal  has  a  composition  of  60  per  cent,  copper  and 
40  per  cent.  zinc.  It  is  used  for  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  and  has  the 
property  of  being  malleable  at  a  red  heat. 

Delta  metal  contains  56  per  cent,  copper,  42  per  cent,  zinc, 
and  is  used  where  strength  is  particularly  necessary.  Delta 
metal  frequently  contains  a  little  iron. 

Brasses  range  in  composition  from  90  per  cent,  copper  and 
10  per  cent,  zinc  to  16  per  cent,  copper  and  84  per  cent,  zinc, 
though  most  of  the  brasses  contain  more  than  50  per  cent, 
copper. 

No.  3.  —  Copper- Aluminium.^  This  is  an  important  series  in 
that  it  contains  the  aluminium  bronzes.  The  range  of  compo- 
sition for  industrial  purposes  is  limited;  for  bronzes  it  lies 
between  100  to  89  per  cent,  copper  and  0  to  11  per  cent,  alu- 
minium, while  on  theot  her  end  of  the  series  the  range  is  from  100 
to  96  per  cent,  aluminium  and  0  to  4  per  cent,  copper.  It  will 
be  seen  from  reference  to  the  diagram  that  the  alloys  of 
interest  are:  First,  those  in  which  copper  and  the  inter- 
metaUic    compound    CusAl   are   concerned,    and    second,  those 

^  H.  C.  Carpenter  and  C.  A.  Edwards,  8th  Report  Alloys  Research  Com., 
Proceedings  of  the  Inst,  of  Mech.  Engineers,  Jan.  18,  1907. 
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containing  the  mixed  crystal  Epsilon  (aluminium  dissolving  about 
4  per  cent,  copper).  The  changes  which  take  place  during 
cooling  in  the  alloys  from  0  to  11  per  cent,  aluminium  are  not 
discussed  here.  They  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the 
copper-tin  series,  in  which  changes  of  constitution  of  mixed 
crystals  in  the  solid  state,  with  consequent  changes  in  physical 
properties,  occur.  These  are  fully  discussed  under  copper-tin. 
Aluminium  bronzes  have  great  tensile  strength,  and  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  their  capacity  to  resist  rapidly  repeated  alter- 
nating stresses.  . 

One  per  cent,  of  aluminium  changes  the  color  of  copper  to 
a  ''red  brass"  color;  2.5  per  cent,  of  aluminium  gives  a  gold 
color;  5  per  cent,  a  pure  yellow  color,  resembling  gold  very 
much;  7.5  per  cent  gives  the  color  of  so-called  green  gold;  10 
per  cent,  gives  a  bright  light  yellow  color;  15  per  cent,  gives  a 
yellowish  white  alloy,  which  is  too  brittle  to  be  of  use.  Table 
XIV  shows  the  effect  of  increase  of  temperature  on  the  strength 
of  aluminium  bronze. 

Table    XIV.     Effect    of    Temperature    on    the    Strength    of    10% 

Aluminium    Bronze 


Temperature 

Tensile  Strength 

Elongation 

Degrees  Cent. 

Lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Per  cent. 

15 

76,000 

19 

100 

74,800 

22 

150 

72,800 

21 

200 

70,200 

22 

250 

67,000 

21 

300 

63,000 

19 

350 

52,800 

15 

400 

33,000 

21 

450 

14,200 

23 

Aluminium  bronze  ^  is  softened  or  annealed  by  chilling  from 
a  red  heat.  Working  the  metal  makes  it  stiff  and  hard,  if  it 
be  not  frequently  annealed.  To  get  bronze  of  maximum  hard- 
ness it  must  be  cooled  slowly.     Bronze  is  best  worked  (rolled) 

^  Aluminium-copper  alloys,  in  "Aluminium,  Its  Properties  and  Metal- 
lurgy and  Alloys,"  J.  W.  Richards. 
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at  a  full  red  heat,  and  the  range  of  temperature  in  which  it  can 
be  worked  is  small.  It  forges  best  at  a  low  red  heat.  Aluminium 
bronze  can  be  spun,  stamped,  or  pressed  like  brass,  if  it 
be  frequently  annealed  {i.e.  softened  by  chiUing).  Aluminium 
bronze  withstands  corrosion  about  as  well  as  brass;  it  is 
equally  resistant  to  sea  water  as  Muntz  metal  (Cu  60 
per  cent.,  Zn  40  per  cent.).  The  casting  of  aluminium 
bronzes  presents  some  difficulties,  due  to  the  shrinkage  in 
setting  and  contraction  on  cooling.  This  must  be  especially 
provided  for  in  the  type  of  molds  used.  The  alloy  gives 
clean  castings  free  from  blow  holes,  as  dissolved  gases 
are  absent.  Certain  makers  of  aluminium  bronze  add  either 
silicon  or  phosphorus  in  small  quantities,  which  are  said 
to  greatly  increase  the  strength  of  aluminium  bronze. 

Alloys  of  aluminium  containing  up  to  4  per  cent,  copper  are 
used  in  casting  statuettes,  and  aluminium  apparatus.  The  alloy 
is  stronger  than  pure  aluminium  and  casts  well,  better  than  pure 
aluminium. 

No.  4.  —  Copper-Tin.  This  series  is  of  much  interest 
as  it  contains  the  bronzes,  so  widely  used  for  art  castings, 
and  certain  industrial  purposes.  The  literature  on  this  series 
of  alloys  is  large  and  it  has  been  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated than  any  other  series,  with  the  exception  of  iron- 
carbon.  Fig.  39  represents  the  equilibrium  diagram  of  the 
copper-tin  series,  based  on  the  researches  of  C.  T.  Heycock 
and  F.  H.  Neville  ^  and  Shepherd  and  Upton.^  The  inter- 
esting members  of  the  copper-tin  series  are  the  bronzes 
ranging  in  composition  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  copper 
and  0  to  30  per  cent.  tin.  The  bronzes,  like  cast  iron  and 
steel,  are  capable  of  having  certain  of  their  physical  prop- 
erties greatly  altered  by  "  heat  treatment,"  i.e.  quenching 
from  certain  temperatures,  and  reheating.  By  referring  to 
that  portion  of  the  curve  lying  between  70  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent,  copper,  it  will  be  noted  first  that  within 
this  region  occur  three  different  types  of  mixed  crystals, 
viz.,  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  and  the  compounds  Cu4Sn  and 
CusSn,  termed  Delta  and  Eta  respectively.  They  are  further 
defined  in  the  following  table: 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  LXXI,  409  (1903). 

2  Journal  of  Phys.  Chem.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  441  (1905). 
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Table    XV.      Constituion  rs    Pukkent    in    Biionzeh 


ii:i 


Substance 

Composition 

Constitution 

Remarks 

Alplui .... 

Copjx'r  dissolving  from 

Copper    dissolving 

Stable. 

0  to  9  to  13%  Sn. 

(^u^Sn 

Beta 

Copper  (lissolvinfj;  from 

Cu4Sn  dissolving  ('u 

Unstable   at  room 

22.5  to  27%  Sn. 

t(;rnj)erature     un- 
l(;ss  preserved  by 
chilling. 

Delta  .... 

Cu4Sn         ? 

Chemical  compound 
68%  Cu-32%Sn 

Stable. 

Gamma  .  . 

Copper  dissolving  tin, 

Cu4Sn    dissolving 

Unstable.         Pre- 

28 to  57%. 

CuaSn 

served  by  chilling. 

Eta    

CuaSn 

62%Cu-38%Sn 

Stable. 

The  alpha  crystals  are  stable  and  their  range  is  evident  from 
the  diagram  (area  2),  In  area  1,  mixed  crystals  alpha  and 
mother  metal  are  in  equilibrium  as  explained  for  the  theoretical 
curves  ICb  in  Chapter  II.  The  discussion  under  that  case 
also  covers  the  method  of  the  freezing  of  the  mixed  crystals 
alpha.  In  area  3,  alpha  and  beta  mixed  crystals  exist  as  a  con- 
glomerate, this  area  being  the  gap  in  the  mixed  crystal  series 
(morphotropic  series)  as  discussed  in  case  ICa.  In  area  4, 
to  one  side  of  the  compound  line  Cu.iSn,  exists  the  mixed  crystal 
beta,  while  to  the  other  side  (right)  the  mixed  crystal  gamma 
exists.  In  area  5  there  is  the  conglomerate  of  eta  and  gamma, 
caused  by  the  gap  in  the  second  mixed  crystal  series,  similar  to 
area  3  above.  In  area  6  there  exist  alpha  and  delta  con- 
glomerate, the  beta  mixed  crystal  dissociating  at  about  500°  C. 
as  follows:  beta  =  delta  +  alpha.  In  region  7  exist  delta  plus 
eta  crystals  a^  a  conglomerate  produced  by  the  dissociation  of 
gamma  mixed  crystals  at  about  585°  C.  as  follows:  Gamma  = 
delta  +  eta.  This  manner  of  discussion  is  applicable  to  the  rest 
of  the  equilibrium  diagram. 

Taking  now  an  alloy  of  90  per  cent,  copper,  10  per  cent,  tin, 
its  freezing  will  be  as  follows,  if  the  cooling  be  slow,  so  that  all  re- 
actions can  complete  themselves  and  equilibrium  be  established. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  molten  alloy  reaches  855°  C, 
alpha  crystals  of  x  composition  separate  out,  while  the  mother 
metal  concentrates  in  tin  to  the  point  C,  when  it  solidifies  to 
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beta  mixed  crystals.  This  is  at  the  temperature  of  about  790° 
C.  The  frozen  alloy  at  this  temperature  will  therefore  consist 
of  alpha  and  beta  crystals.  As  it  cools  and  reaches  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  500°  C,  the  mixed  crystal  beta  which  has  an 
approximate  composition  of  85  per  cent,  copper  and  15  per  cent, 
tin  breaks  up  into  alpha  crystals  (richer  in  copper  and  poorer 
in  tin  than  beta)  and  delta,  a  chemical  compound  Cu4Sn  (poorer 
in  copper  and  richer  in  tin  than  beta),  so  that  the  finally  solidified 
alloy  consists  of  alpha  and  delta.  If  the  alloy  be  now  quenched 
in  water  from  the  upper  portion  of  region  3,  the  mixed  crystal 
beta  will  be  preserved  in  the  cold  alloy,  and  with  it,  its  physical 
properties,  which  are  different  from  those  of  delta.  In  order  to 
get  the  full  effect  of  the  quenching  the  alloy  should  be  held  at  the 
temperature  of  the  upper  portion  of  region  3  for  a  considerable 
time  before  quenching,  in  order  to  fully  establish  the  equilibrium 
normal  to  that  region. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  The  tensile  strength  of  bronzes  consisting  solely  of  alpha 
crystals  is  practically  uninfluenced  by  heat  treatment  (alpha 
crystals  rich  in  tin  are  stronger  than  those  poor  in  tin). 

2.  Bronzes  consisting  of  alpha  and  beta  crystals  (between  74 
and  87  per  cent,  copper)  have  their  tensile  strength  increased 
by  reheating  to  above  510°  C.  for  some  time  and  then  quench- 
ing from  above  the  critical  temperature  of  510°  C. 

3.  Reheating  bronzes  between  85  and  90  per  cent,  copper 
to  above  540°  C.  for  some  time,  and  quenching,  has  also  a 
marked  effect  of  increasing  the  ductility  of  these  bronzes. 

4.  Bronzes  not  heat-treated  after  casting  show  a  steady 
decrease  of  ductility  with  a  decreasing  percentage  of  copper. 

The  strongest  bronze  (maximum  tensile  strength)  occurs  at 
about  80  per  cent.  Cu,  20  per  cent.  Sn,  and  consists  mainly  of 
beta  crystals. 

The  maximum  ductility  occurs  at  about  88  per  cent.  Cu,  12 
per  cent.  Sn,  under  heat  treatment. 

In  color  the  bronzes  vary  from  a  red  to  a  reddish  yellow 
as  the  copj)er  decreases  from  100  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent. 

Ternary  Alloys,  Bearing  Metals, ^  or  Antifriction  Alloys. — 
The  alloys  are  very  largely  used  as  bearing  metals  for  journals 

*  Charpy,  Contribution  to  tlie  Study  of  Metallic  Alloys,  Metallographist, 
Vol.  II  (1899).     Behrens  and  Baucko,  Metallographist,  Vol.  Ill  (1900). 
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of  machinery,  and  according;  to  the  conditions  of  use  vary  widely 
in  composition.  Formerly,  lead-antimony  alloys  were  much 
used,  but  these  have  been  larg-ely  rej)lac(Ml  by  the  mon^  (;ompl(;x 
ternary  alloys.  In  a  lubricated  bearing,  there  should  b(^  no 
wear  of  metal  on  metal,  but  the  thin  sheet  of  oil  between  the 
bearinji;  and  the  journal  takes  up  i\u)  fri(;tion  so  that  the  friction 
is  one  between  a  solid  and  a  licjuid  and  not  one  between  two 
solids.  This  condition,  however,  is  more  or  less  ideal,  and 
requires  a  perfect  adjustment,  impossible  to  obtain  in  practice. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  the  bearing  surface  of  such  a 
material  as  will  readily  adjust  itself  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
journal.  A  soft  metal  possesses  this  property  in  the  greatest 
degree,  but  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  a  hard  and  soft 
metal  is  much  greater  than  between  two  hard  metals,  so  that  from 
this  point  of  view  two  hard  metals  would  be  preferable.  This, 
however,  does  not  fulfil  the  first  condition  of  having  a  bearing 
that  will  adjust  itself  to  the  imperfections  of  the  journal.  If  we 
can  procure  a  substance  consisting  of  hard  particles  in  sufficient 
number  imbedded  in  a  rather  soft  and  plastic  matrix,  the  hard 
'particles  to  take  the  wear  and  the  soft  matrix  to  adjust  itself 
in  shape  to  the  journal,  the  conditions  for  a  good  bearing  metal 
are  fulfilled. 

The  table  gives  the  composition  and  constitution  of  certain 
bearing  metals  in  common  use.      (See  table  XVI  on  next  page.) 

German  Silver.  —  This  is  a  ternary  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel.  The  ternary  series  has  been  worked  out  by  Tafel,^ 
who  states  that  no  ternary  metallic  compound  or  ternary  eutec- 
tic  is  present.  The  alloys  of  commercial  importance  consist 
with  few  exceptions  of  mixed  crystals  of  one  type  or  conglomerates 
of  two.  In  the  whole  ternary  system,  two  compounds  occur, 
Cu2Zn3  and  NiZus,  which  enter  into  mixed  crystals  of  several 
types.  Table  XVII  gives  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of 
German  silver.     (See  table  on  next  page.) 

1  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  413  (1908). 
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Table  XVI.     Composition  and  Use  of  Bearing  Metals 


Composition 

Constitution 

Use 

Wo. 

Rn. 

Cu. 

vSb. 

Pb. 

Zn. 

P. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. 

88 

4 

8 





Compound      SnSb      and 

Ordinary 

SnCus     hard     in     soft 

bearings. 

matrix  of  tin. 

2. 

80 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

do. 

Journals  of 
railroad  cars. 

3. 

67 

11 

22 

— 

— 

— 

do.  Arat.  much  decreased. 

do. 

4. 

5.9 

16.8 

77.7 

Compound    SnSb    in    Sb 
and  hard  free  Sb  in  a 
matrix  of  soft  lead. 

Magnolia  metal. 
Ordinary 

bearings. 

5. 

42 

16.0 

42.0 

Compound  SnSb  imbed- 
ded in  soft  lead  and  tin 
matrix. 

Railroad    bear- 
ings. 

6. 

14 

86 

Bronze  alpha  crystals  as 
matrix    SnCu4    imbed- 
ded hard  crystals. 

Locomotive 

bearings. 

7. 

28 

58 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

Hard      bearing 
metal. 

8. 

8 

76.8 

15 

0.20 

CusP  compound  imbedded 
in  alpha  bronze  crystal 
and  lead  as  matrix. 

Railroad    bear- 
ings 

9. 

10 

79.7 

9.6 

0.80 

do. 

Heavy  machin- 
ery bearing. 

Table  XVII.     Composition  of  German  Silver 


Composition 

1 

No. 

Cu. 

% 

Zn. 

% 

Ni. 
% 

Use 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

50 
55 
60 
56 
50 
76 

25 
25 
20 

5 
31.25 

7 

25 

20 

20 

39 

18.75 

17 

Table  ware.                     , 

Art  objects. 

Typical  German  silver.     Can  be  rolled. 

White.    Hard  but  ductile.    High-grade  tableware. 

Instruments. 

Tableware.    Resembles  silver  very  much. 

CHAPTER  V 
THE   PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES   OF   ALLOYS 

The  physical  properties  of  alloys  are  in  most  instances  so 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  substances  entering  into 
the  constitution  of  the  alloy  that  a  special  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  necessary.  The  physical  properties  of  alloys  which 
will  be  discussed  are: 

1.  Electric  resistance  and  electric  conductivity. 

2.  The  expansion  of  alloys  with  increase  of  temperature. 

3.  Hardness  and  malleability. 

4.  Specific  volume  and  specific  gravity. 

5.  Magnetic  properties. 

6.  Tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit. 

Recent  researches  have  established  some  general  laws  re- 
garding physical  properties  of  alloys,  the  properties  varying 
with  the  constitution  of  the  alloys  as  outlined  in  the  different 
types  mentioned.  Most  of  the  physical  properties  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  formation  of  mixed  crystals. 

2.  The  formation  of  chemical  compounds. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  conglomerate  of  two  substances 
(eutectics  or  eutectoids). 

These  facts  enable  the  physical  properties  of  the  alloys  to 
be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  equilibrium  diagrams,  outlined 
in  Chapter  II. 

1.  The  two  substances  are  completely  reciprocally  soluble 
in  the  molten  state  and  form  an  unbroken  series  of  mixed  crys- 
tals (in  this  case  true  isomorphous  mixtures)  in  the  solid  state. 
Cases:   lAa,  lAb,  lAc. 

2.  The  two  substances  are  completely  reciprocally  soluble 
in  the  liquid  state;  but  in  the  solid  are  capable  of  crystallizing 
together  (either  as  partial  isomorphous  or  as  morphotropic 
crystals),  only  to  a  limited  extent,  forming  a  broken  or  inter- 
rupted series  of  mixed  crystals  of  different  kinds.      Case  ICa^ 
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that  in  which  the  addition  of  one  substance  to  the  other  lowers 
the  freezing-point  of  the  latter,  but  in  which  the  addition  of  the 
latter  substance  to  the  first  raises  the  freezing-point  of  this. 
Case  ICb,  in  which  the  addition  of  either  substance  to  the 
other  lowers  their  respective  freezing-points. 

3.  The  two  substances  are  completely  reciprocally  soluble 
in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  the  solid  state  are  not  mixed  crystals 
but  consist  of  the  pure  components.  Case  IB,  the  addition 
of  either  substance  to  the  other  lowers  their  respective  freezing- 
points. 

4.  The  two  substances  are  reciprocally  soluble  in  each  other 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  the  solid  state 
are  either  incapable  of  crystallizing  together,  or  crystaUize  to- 
gether but  to  a  limited  extent.  Case  IDa  and  IDh,  in  which 
the  addition  of  either  substance  to  the  other  lowers  the  respec- 
tive freezing-point.  Case  IDc,  in  which  the  addition  of  one 
substance  to  the  other  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  the  latter, 
but  in  which  the  addition  of  the  latter  substance  to  the  first 
raises  the  freezing-point  of  this. 

5.  One  or  more  chemical  compounds  are  formed  in  the  series. 
The  series  then  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  sub-series,  viz., 
as  follows:  Suppose  the  two  pure  components  are  A  and  B, 
and  the  compounds  formed  are  A2B3  and  B4A2.  The  whole 
series  may  then  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  individual 
series  as  follows:  A-A2B3;  A2B3-B4A2;  and  B4A2-B,  each  of 
which  may  have  distinct  characteristics  and  belong  to  certain 
members  of  the  first  group  above  discussed. 

Cases  HA  and  I  IB  and  various  combinations  of  the  two  with 
each  other  and  with  types  under  Case  7. 

I.  The  Electric  Conductivity  of  Alloys.  —  That  particular 
resistance  of  a  body  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  re- 
ferred to  as  a  unit  dimension  (one  cubic  centimeter  at  zero  degrees 
C),  is  known  as  its  specific  resistance,  or  its  resistivity. 

This  resistance  is  expressed  in  the  unit  of  resistance,  the 
ohm,  or  fractions  of  it,  chiefly  the  microhm,  equal  to  0.000001 
ohm,  or  in  the  c.g.s.  unit,  which  is  the  bicrohm,  equal  to 
0.00000001  ohm. 

The  standard  resistance  is  that  of  1  cc.  of  mercury  at  zero 
degrees  C,  and  is  equal  to  94.08  microhms. 

The  electric  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  of  course  a  direct 
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function  of  its  specific  resistance,  or  resistivity,  for  a  Ixxly  of 
low  n^sistivity  has  a  hi^h  conductivity  and  vice;  versa. 

The  electric   conchictivity   is  therefore  exj)ress(!(l   as  tiie  rc- 
('il)rocal  of  the  resistivity,  as  i)er  tlie  following  formula: 

Electric  conductivity  (as  measured  in  ohmsj 

1 


Resistivity  or  specific  resistance  in  ohms. 

The  result  is  best  expressed  as  a  factor,  thus:  aXlO'';   in  which 
''a"   varies  for   each  substance.      The    following  table  ^    shows 

Table  XVIII.     Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals 


Metal 

Conductivity 

Metal 

Conductivity 

Metal 

Conductivity 

Aluminium. 

32.4  X  10^ 

Copper  

55.4    XIO^ 

Nickel    .... 

9.73    XIO* 

Antimonj^  . 

2.71  X  10^ 

Iron    

10.37  X  10^ 

Platinum  .  . 

5.97    XIO* 

J^ead 

5.04  X  10' 

Cadmium  .  .  . 

14.60  X  10* 

Mercury  .  .  . 

1.063  X  10* 

Gold 

47.6    XIO^ 

Cobalt  2 

10.30  X  10* 

Bismuth  .  .  . 

0.872  X  10* 

Silver 

60.80  X  10 

Magnesium  . 

24.47  X  10* 

Tin 

Zinc    

9.99    X  10* 
18.6      X 10* 

the  electric  conductivity  of  a  few  metals,  all  for  zero  degrees  C. 
temperature.  Taking  the  conductivity  of  copper  as  55.4  X  10'', 
it  is  readily  calculated  back  to  resistivity  as  follows: 


55.4  X  10' 


Resistivity  in  ohms  = 


1 


Resistivity  in  ohms 
1 


or 


or 


554000 
=  0.000001805  ohms  or  1.805  microhms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  resistivity  of  a  substance  increases 
with  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  decreases  with  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature.  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dewar 
&  Fleming  ^  that  the  specific  resistance  of  metals  when  at  very 

1  Taken  from  Landolt  und  Bornstein,  Chemisch-Physikalische  Tabellen, 
(1905),  pp.  716-717. 

2  At  20°  C. 

3  Philosophical  Magazine  (5),  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  271  (1896). 
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low  temperatures  (-150  to -200°  C.)  is  enormously  decreased. 
The  increase  in  resistivity  per  degree  rise  of  temperature  is 
known  as  the  "  temperature  coefficient." 

If  Wo  is  the  resistivity  at  zero  degrees  C,  at  T  it  will  be 
w  =  Wo  {I  +  aT  +  bT''  +  cT').  The  terms  hT''  and  cT'  can, 
in  ordinary  work,  be  disregarded  so  that  the  formula  becomes 
w  =  iVo  C^  -^  ciT)  where  ^'a"  is  a  constant  for  each  substance, 
and  is  the  temperature  coefficient.  This  ''a,"  however,  holds 
only  within  a  comparatively  narrow  range,  approximately 
100°  C.  The  value  of  ''a"  for  pure  metals  is  very  nearly  0.004 
for  all  metals.  When  impurities  are  present,  however,  it  will 
vary  widely.  Some  alloys  have  an  extremely  small  tempera- 
ture coefficient  practically  negligible,  as  for  instance,  konstantan 
(copper-nickel)  and  manganin  (copper-nickel-manganese)  to 
which  further  reference  is  made.^ 

Guertler  ^  states  the  following  laws  of  electric  conductivity 
as  applying  to  alloys: 

1.  Alloys  which  in  the  solid  state  are  entirely  simple  mix- 
tures or  conglomerates  of  the  pure  components  (example  Case 
IB),  have  a  conductivity  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  conductivi- 
ties of  its  components.     (A,  Fig.  40.) 

2.  Alloys,  the  components  of  which  form  mixed  crystals 
show  a  decided  decrease  of  conductivity  over  that  of  the  pure 
components  composing  the  mixed  crystals.  Cases  lAa,  etc., 
IC.     (B  and  D,  Fig.  40.) 

3.  Alloys  in  the  series  of  which  chemical  compounds  occur, 
the  compounds  have  a  distinct  conductivity  of  their  own.  This 
conductivity  in  all  cases  investigated  to  date  is  never  greater 
than  that  of  the  pure  components,  but  always  less.  There  is 
thus  a  distinct  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the  series  where 
the  compound  occurs.     (C  and  E,   Fig.  40.) 

These  three  laws  cover  fully  all  the  equilibrium  curves  dis- 
cussed, since  the  laws  are  based  on  the  occurrence  of  either 
conglomerates,  mixed  crystals,  or  compounds,  and  these  form 
the  basis  of  the  equihbrium  curves. 

Thus  for  Case  IC,  in  which  the  solid  alloy  is  composed  of 
two  types  of  mixed  crystals,  with  a  eutectic  point  and  a  given 

1  Blood  and  Nichols,  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  1890,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  47L 

2  Uber  die  Elektrische  Leitfahigkeit  der  Legierungen,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chemie, 
Vol.  LI,  p.  397. 
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Fig.  40.  —  Freezing-point  curves  in  relation  to  electric  conductivity  curves. 
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eutectiferous  range,  the  conductivity  curve  will  have  the  form 
as  shown  in  D,  Fig.  40. 

In  Figs.  41,  42  are  shown  accurate  reproductions  of  con- 
ductivity curves  of  Cu-Ni;  Ag-Au;  Zn-Sn;  Cu-Zn;  Cu-Sn; 
Cu-Au.     A  temperature  coefficient  curve  is  also  given. 

General  Considerations.  —  It  will  be  noted  that  in  some  of 
the  preceding  diagrams  concentration  is  represented  by  ''atomic 
percentages  "  rather  than  by  '^ percentages  of  weight"  directly. 
This  is  on  the  theory  stated  by  the  periodic  law  of  Mendelejeff  & 
Newlands,  that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  periodic 
functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  even  more  so,  according 
to  Lothar  Meyer,  of  their  atomic  volume   (atomic  volume  = 

■ : )•      It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  one  metal 

sp.  gravity  / 

on  another  as  regards  certain  physical  properties,  such  as  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  electric  conductivity,  etc.,  is  very  largely  a 
function  of  the  relative  atomic  volumes.^ 

Atomic  per  cents,  can  readily  be  calculated  to  per  cents, 
by  weight,  e.g.  an  alloy  of  50  atomic  per  cent,  of  silver  and  50 
atomic  per  cent,  of  gold  has  a  total  weight  of  50  X  107  =  5350, 
and  50  X  196  =  9800  or  15,150  units.     The  silver  by  weight 

.     ,       ,       5350  X   100       ^,, 
per  cent,  is  therefore  — 77777^ —  ~  35.3  per  cent.;  and  the  gold  is 

■ — 7777^7; — -  =  64.7  per  cent.     The  representation,  therefore,  of 
15150 

the  concentration  by  atomic  percentages  enables  one  to  inspect 

at    once    the    atomic   relationship    of    the    particular    alloy    in 

question. 

The  subject  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  metals  and 
alloys  is  a  very  important  one  on  account  of  their  wide  use  for 
conductors,  and  resistance  metal  in  the  electrical  industry.  The 
problem  of  alloys  for  this  purpose  presents  itself  in  several  forms.^ 

1.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  a  material  of  the  highest  conduc- 
tivity for  the  transmission  of  the  electric  current,  one  which 

*  Roberts-Austen,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy,  1902, 
p.  116;  also,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Royal  Soc,  CLXXIX,  p.  339.  For  interesting 
theory  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  alloys,  based  on  the  idea  of  atomic 
equivalent,  see  views  of  Matthews  and  Benedicks,  The  Metallographist, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  327,  and  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  Oct.  4,  1902. 

2  W.  Guertler,  Folgcrung  fiir  die  Technik,  etc.,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  294. 
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can  be  obtaiiuMl  clu^aply  and  in  lar^(^  (juantities.  It  must  pos- 
sess certain  i)hysical  proi)erties,  such  as  mallcal)ility  and  duc- 
tility (for  wires)  and  the  requisite  tensile  strength.  It  must 
resist  corrosidh  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  alloys  which  are  mixed  crystals  there  is 
a  profound  lowering  of  the  conductivity  from  that  of  the  pure 
components,  and  moreover,  very  minute  quantities  of  the  alloy- 
ing substance  depress  the  conductivity  very  much.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  for  the  purpose  of  conductors  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  pure  materials  generally,  as  for  example,  copper, 
aluminium,  and  iron,  all  of  which  are  good  conductors.  (Consult 
Table  XVIII  for  values.)  Copper  and  aluminium  are  used  for 
large  currents  such  as  are  common  in  power  transmission, 
while  iron  may  be  used  for  small  currents  common  in  teleph- 
ony and  telegraphy,  though  at  the  present  day  copper  is 
mainly  used  even  for  this  purpose.  The  case  remains  where 
two  substances  entering  into  a  series  may  form  one  or  more 
compounds,  and  as  these  compounds  will  have  specific  prop- 
erties of  their  own,  it  might  be  expected  that  one  would  occur 
having  a  high  electric  conductivity;  but  as  already  stated,  the 
co^mpoiinds  of  a  series  as  far  as  known  have  a  conductivity 
below  that  of  at  least  one  of  the  pure  components  entering 
into  their  composition,  or  have  a  lower  conductivity  than  that 
due  to  a  calculation  based  on  the  proportional  amounts  of 
the  pure  components  present.  Among  the  metals  available 
for  conductors  on  account  of  cheapness  —  Cu,  Fe,  Ni,  Al  — 
and  in  their  alloys  with  each  other,  no  chemical  compounds 
are  known  to  form. 

One  other  phase  presents  itself,  viz.,  a  material  is  available 
of  high  conductivity  and  reasonable  price  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  required  tensile  strength  and  ductility  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  This  last  property  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  certain  alloying  substances,  but  of  course 
at  a  sacrifice  of  conductivity.  In  the  case  where  the  gain  from 
increased  strength,  etc.,  warrants  the  sacrifice  in  conductivity, 
such  an  alloy  will  be  used.  As  an  example  —  for  trolley  wires, 
great  tensile  strength  is  required,  and  still  a  high  conductivity. 
Silicon  bronze  (copper  98.55  per  cent. ;  tin,  1.40  per  cent. ;  silicon, 
0.05  per  cent.),  wires  of  80,000  to  100,000  lbs.  tensile  strength 
per  square  inch  and  a  conductivity  of  70  per  cent,  of  that  of 
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pure  copper,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  ^  as  well  as  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  wires. 

2.    It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  material  of  low  conductivity, 
hence  of  high  resistivity,  for  the  purpose  of  rheostats  or  for  elec- 
tric safety  fuses.     In  the  first  instance  the  material  must  have 
a  high  melting-point,  so  as  to  remain  intact  within  the  heating 
effects  of  the  electric  current;  in  the  second  instance  the  reverse 
is   true.      For   this    general    purpose    alloys    are    preeminently 
suitable,  and  the  variety  of  binary,  ternary,  quaternary  alloy 
combinations  available  is  very  large,  and  almost  any  special  com 
ditions  may  be  met.     Another  phase  of  this  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  the  resistance  alloys  for  electrical  instruments 
of  precision,   such   as    bridges,   potentiometers,   galvanometers, 
etc.     In  this  case  the  problem  of  practical  constancy  of  resis- 
tivity with  varying  temperature  is  important,  viz.,  the  resis- 
tivity should  not  change  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  either 
due  to  condition  of  use,  or  to  heating  effects  of  current.     That 
is,  the  ''temperature  coefficient"   should   be  as   nearly  nil  as 
possible.     It  has  been  noted  that  the  ''temperature  coefficient" 
of  mixed  crystals  is  very  low,  and  is   practically  proportional 
to  the  electric  conductivity,  so  that  when  this  is  depressed  the 
temperature  coefficient  is  proportionately  depressed.     (See  Fig. 
41.)     Thus,  while  the  temperature  coefficient  of  pure  copper  and 
iron  is  very  nearly  0.004,  the  addition  of  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  nickel  or  manganese  to  them  depresses  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  to  approximately  0.0008.     Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  for  instruments  of  very  high  precision,  and 
two  alloys  have  been  found  —  konstantan  (60  per  cent,  copper, 
40  per  cent,  nickel)  and  manganin  (copper  84  per  cent.,  nickel 
12  per  cent.,  manganese  4  per  cent.) —  which  have  a  temperature 
coefficient   practically   nil  within   any  ordinary  range  of   tem- 
perature, while  their  conductivity  is  reduced  to  about  0.05  of 
that  of  copper.     This  apparent  violation  of  Matthiesen's  law 
of  the  proportionafity  of  the  temperature  coefficient  is  explained 
by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  mixed  crystal  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature which  is  normal  to  a  higher  temperature,  i.e.   a  case 
similar  to  the  preservation  of  the  beta  crystal  in  the  bronze 
series  by  chilling.     (See  page  114.)     This  mixed  crystal  would 
have  a  conductivity  normal   to  its   true   region  which  lies,  as 
1  Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy,  Abbott,  p.  20  (1907). 
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rosards  temj^eratun^  ahovo  th(^  one  in  wliich  it  exists,  and  hence 
would  liave  no  ten(len(^y  to  decrease  its  conductivity  with  rise 
of  temperature  {i.e.  no  temperature  coefficient)  until  its  tem- 
perature attains  that  region  in  which  the  mix(;d  crystal  is 
normal.  This  preservation  of  the  mixed  crystal  in  a  region 
where  it  is  not  normal  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  by  heating  will  tend  to  change  into  stable  e(iuilii)rium. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  alloys  mentioned,  for  after 
repeated  use  (heating  effect  of  the  electric  current)  the  alloys 
develop  a  temperature  coefficient  in  harmony  with  Matthiesen's 
law  of  proportion.^ 

Certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  electric  conductivity  of  alloys 
are  to  be  more  particularly  noted. 

1.  The  shape  of  the  electric  conductivity  curve  in  the  case 
of  mixed  crystals.  This  in  almost  all  cases  drops  away  nearly 
vertically  from  the  conductivity  of  the  pure  material  so  that 
very  small  quantities  of  the  alloying  substance  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  electric  conductivity.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  investigation  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  a  series  of  alloys 
will  determine  the  existence  of  mixed  crystals  in  the  series,  and 
also  their  limit  of  occurrence,  viz.,  composition  of  saturated 
mixed  crystals. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  definite  maxima  or  minima  in  the 
electric  conductivity  curve  marks  the  position  of  intermetallic 
compounds  in  the  series.  This  method,  therefore,  in  conjunc- 
tion wdth  other  means  (microscopic  examination  revealing 
homogeneity  of  structure;  occurrence  of  maxima;  both  true  and 
hidden  maxima  in  the  freezing-point  curve)  assists  in  the  fixing 
in  position  and  in  the  identification  of  chemical  compounds  in  the 
series  of  alloys. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  allotropic  conditions  in  a  metal  may 
also  in  certain  cases  be  discovered  by  variations  in  the  electric 
conductivity.^ 

2.  The  Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Alloys  with  Varying 
Temperature.  —  In  general,  when  heat  energy  is  added  to  a 
body  its  volume  changes.     The  volume  change  is  known  as  the 

^  Blood  and  Nichols,  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  471 
.(1890). 

2  O.  Boudouard,  Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Vol.  I  (1903),  and  Metal- 
lographist,  Vol.  VI,  p.  345. 
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cubical  expansion.  In  this  discussion  expansion  in  one  direction 
only  will  be  considered,  along  a  linear  dimension  of  the  body, 
which  is  known  as  the  linear  expansion.  In  crystals  the  coeffi- 
cient of  linear  expansion  along  the  several  axes  of  the  crystal 
may  have  different  values,  some  of  them  may  even  be  negative, 
producing  a  diminution  of  length  with  a  rise  of  temperature. 

If  Lo  denote  a  unit  length  of  the  body  at  zero  degrees  C,  then 
the  effect  of  heat  on  the  body  will  expand  the  length  to  L  at  i 
degrees.  This  fact  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  L  =  L©  (1  + 
at)  in  which  a  is  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

This  equation,  however,  does  not  hold  true  through  all 
ranges  of  temperature,  and  the  more  general  equation  is 

L  =  Lo  (I  +  at  +  W  +  ct^). 

There  is  no  general  law  applicable  to  the  expansion  of  alloys, 
and  most  of  the  experimental  data  available  on  expansion  of 
alloys  has  reference  to  steel,  and  certain  iron-nickel  alloys,  etc. 
The  subject  of  the  expansion  of  alloys  is  of  importance  for  the 
industries  and  arts,  as  many  instances  are  known  in  which  two 
different  materials  used  together  should  have  similar  coefficients 
of  expansion;  for  instance,  the  junction  of  the  light  filament  at 
the  glass  seal  with  the  conductor  in  incandescent  lamps.  This 
junction  material  is  embedded  in  the  glass  seal  where  it  gets 
hottest,  and  in  order  to  prevent  rupture  must  have  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion  as  the  glass.  In  most  lamps  it  is  made 
of  platinum,  which  has  practically  the  same  coefficient  as  glass, 
but  platinum  is  very  expensive  and  a  suitable  cheaper  substitute 
would  be  welcome.  Of  course,  the  substitute  must  also  possess 
certain  other  definite  properties,  such  as  a  certain  conductivity, 
a  high  melting-point,  etc.  In  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
of  precision,  such  as  theodolites,  pendulum  rods,  parts  of  bal- 
ances, it  is  desirable  to  employ  a  metal  with  a  very  small 
coefficient  of  expansion  or,  if  possible,  none  at  all,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Such  an  alloy  has  been  found  in  nickel  steels  of  cer- 
tain compositions. 

Table  XIX  gives  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  a  number  of 
carbon  steels,  in  different  temperature  ranges.^ 

^Georges  Charpy  and  Louis  Grenet,  "Dilation  of  Steels  at  High  Tem- 
peratures/' Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  March  3,  1902, 
and  Metallographist,  Vol.  VI,  p.  328. 
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Table  XIX.     Expansion  of  Cauuon  Steel 


No. 

Analysis  of  Annealed  Steels 

Ck}efficient  of  Expanniuii  or  Dilatation 

(1. 

0.03 
0.25 
0.64 
0.93 
1.23 
1.50 
3.50 

Mn. 

Si. 

P. 

S. 

15°  to  200°  C. 

200°  to  500°  C. 

.'>00°  to  050°  C. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
G. 

7. 

0.01 
0.04 
0.12 
0.12 
0.10 
0.04 
0.03 

0.03 
0.05 
0.14 
0.05 
0.08 
0.09 
0.07 

0.013 
0.010 
0.009 
0.005 
0.005 
0.010 
0.005 

0.023 
0.010 
0.010 
0.010 
0.009 
0.010 
0.010 

11.8  X  10-« 

11.5 

12.1 

11.6 

11.9 

11.5 

11.2 

14.3  X  10-« 

14.5 

14.1 

14.9 

14.3 

14.9 

14.2 

17.0  X  10-» 

17.5 

16.5 

16.0 

16.5 

16.5 

18.5 

Viz.,  11.8  X  10"'  = 


11.8 


1000000 


=  0.0000118  =  a. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  the 
several  temperature  intervals  indicated  is  the  same  whether  the 
material  be  nearly  pure  iron  (No.  1)  or  steel  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6),  of  different  carbon  contents,  or  white  cast  iron.  No.  7. 
The  results  are  on  annealed  steels  containing  the  greater  amount 
of  their  carbon,  as  FcsC  —  carbide  of  iron  or  ''Cementite," 
and  show  that  probably  iron  and  cementite  have  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion. 

An  entirely  different  case  is  presented  by  the  iron-nickel 
alloys  known  as  nickel  steels,  as  Table  XX  indicates.  (See 
table  on  page  130.) 

In  discussing  these  results  it  is  essential  to  briefly  inquire  into 
the  properties  of  the  iron-nickel  series  of  alloys.  These  belong 
to  group  lAa,  which  form  a  series  of  mixed  crystals,  the  two  metals 
being  capable  of  crystallizing  together  in  all  proportions.  Both 
iron  and  nickel  are  strongly  magnetic  in  certain  of  their  molec- 
ular modifications  and  non-magnetic  in  others. 

The  addition  of  nickel  to  iron  has  the  effect  of  displacing 
the  critical  points  of  pure  iron.  Above  880°  C.  (Ars)  gamma 
iron  exists,  which  is  non-magnetic.  Between  880°  C.  and  780° 
C.  (Ar2),  there  exist  isomorphous  mixtures  of  beta  and  alpha 
iron,  the  more  beta  iron  the  nearer  to  880°  C.  Beta  iron  is 
non-magnetic.  Below  780°  C.  alpha  iron  only  exists,  which  is 
magnetic.     Depending  on  the  percentage  of  nickel  present,  the 
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Table  XX.     Expansion  of  Nickel  Steel 


Analysis  of  Steel 

Coefficients  of  Expansion 

No. 

Ni. 

c. 

Mn. 

Between 
15°  and 
100°  C. 

100-200°  C. 

200-400°  C. 

400-600°  C. 

600-900°  C. 

L 

26.9 

0.35 

0.30 

11.0X10-^ 

18.0X10-*^ 

18.7  XIO-'^ 

22.0  X  10-« 

23.0X10-« 

2. 

28.9 

0.35 

0.36 

10.0 

21.5 

19.0 

20.0 

22.7 

3. 

30.1 

0.35 

0.34 

9.5 

14.0 

19.5 

19.0 

21.3 

4. 

34.7 

0.36 

0.36 

2.0 

2.5 

11.75 

19.5 

20.7 

5. 

36.1 

0.39 

0.39 

1.5 

1.5 

11.75 

17.0 

20.3 

6. 

32.8 

0.29 

0.66 

8.0 

14.0 

18.0 

21.5 

22.3 

7. 

35.8 

0.31 

0.69 

2.5 

2.5 

12.5 

18.75 

19.8 

8. 

37.4 

0.30 

0.69 

2.5 

1.5 

8.5 

19.75 

18.3 

9. 

25.4 

1.01 

0.79 

12.5 

18.5 

19.75 

21.0    ' 

35.0 

10. 

29.4 

0.99 

0.89 

11.0 

12.5 

19.0 

20.5 

31.7 

n. 

34.5 

0.97 

0.84 

3.0 

3.5 

13.0 

18.75 

26.7 

critical  points  Ara  and  Ar2  occur  at  a  lower  temperature.  With 
about  30  per  cent.  Ni  present,  Ar2  (the  change  of  non-magnetic 
to  magnetic  iron)  occurs  at  about — 70°  C,  so  that  at  room  tem- 
perature this  alloy  is  non-magnetic.  Now  nickel  also  has  a 
transformation  point  where  non-magnetic  nickel  changes  to 
magnetic  nickel  in  cooHng.  This  occurs  at  320°  C.  The  effect 
of  iron  on  the  critical  points  of  nickel,  up  to  a  certain  per  cent., 
seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  nickel  on  iron,  i.e.  there  is  a 
reciprocal  lowering  of  the  temperatures  at  which  the  critical 
points  occur,  so  that  an  alloy  of  two  magnetic  components  may 
be  non-magnetic  at  ordinary  temperatures,  i.e.  room  tem- 
peratures. 

The  transformation  of  a  non-magnetic  iron-nickel  alloy  to 
the  magnetic  form  may  be  made  to  occur  by  coohng  to  a  suffi- 
ciently low  temperature.  It  seems  evident  that  the  presence  of 
nickel  preserves  at  a  low  temperature  the  substance,  gamma 
iron  (non-magnetic).  It  is  an  example  of  a  substance  existing 
in  a  state  not  truly  normal  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
found.  The  bearing  of  this  theory  on  expansion  is  briefly  as 
follows:^    Gamma  iron,  which   is  normal   above   880°  C.  only, 

iC.  E.  Guillaume,  Non-Expansive  Alloys,  Metallographist,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  162,  and  original  article.  Recherches  sur  les  Aciers  au  Nickel,  Comptes 
Rendus,  March  11,  1908. 
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has  undcr^oiK^  a  ('(wlaiii  expansion  in  healing  from  room  tem- 
poraturo  or  ali)ha  iron  to  880°  C.  or  p;amma  iron.  If  now  })y 
any  means  s^imma  iron  he  |)reserve(l  at  room  temperature,  it 
is  in  a  molecular  condition  (;orresi)on(linf^  to  its  normal  region 
above  880°  C,  but  in  an  unstable  (condition  of  eciuilibrium. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  tlierefore,  that  it  will  not  expand 
upon  heating  until  it  reaches  the  region  in  which  its  constituents 
are  normal. 

The  i)resence  of  carbon  in  nickel-iron  alloys,  making  the  nickel 
steels,  has  also  a  certain  influence  on  the  transformation  points. 
Nickel  steels  from  0  to  about  26  per  cent,  nickel  are  called, 
acconhngto  Guillaume,  ''irreversible  alloys/'  and  those  contain- 
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Fig.  43.  —  Expansion  and  contraction  of  15%  Ni  steel. 

ing  26  per  cent,  and  more  nickel  are  the  ''reversible  alloys." 
This  distinction  is  based  on  their  laws  of  expansion,  viz.,  the 
reversible  alloys  expand  with  a  certain  coefficient  of  expansion 
on  heating,  and  contract  again  on  cooling  at  the  same  coefficient. 
This  is  the  normal  condition  for  most  metals  and  alloys.  The 
irreversible  alloys  do  not  follow  this  law,  but  expand  and  con- 
tract in  the  manner  illustrated  by  Fig.  43. 

When  an  alloy  of  the  irreversible  type  is  heated  to  about  700° 
C.  and  slowly  cooled,  it  will  contract  regularly  until  it  reaches 
about  130°  C.  (for  15  per  cent,  nickel),  when,  instead  of  further 
contracting,  it  now  expands  along  the  fine  BE.  If,  when  it 
reaches  100°  C,  it  again  be  reheated,  it  will  not  now  contract 
along  EB  from  D  to  B,  but  will   at  once  expand  along  DC. 
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If  now  it  be  again  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  contract  along  the  line 
CD,  and  when  it  reaches  D  will  on  further  cooling  expand  along 
the  Hne  DE,  until  it  reaches  E,  where  the  expansion  is  practi- 
cally nil.  The  phenomena  of  contraction  and  expansion  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  gain  or  loss  of  magnetism,  which 
in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  molecular  state  as  already  stated. 
The  exact  relationship  has  not  been  completely  worked  out. 
Some  further  reference  to  this  is  made  under  the  magnetic 
properties  of  alloys. 

The  reversible  alloys  of  nickel  and  iron,  or  more  truly  nickel- 
steel,  have  a  regular  coefficient  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
The  data  for  the  same  is  found  in  Table  XX.  It  will  be  seen 
that  alloys  of  about  36  per  cent,  nickel  have  a  coefficient  of 
expansion  which  is  practically  nil.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
taking  this  alloy  as  a  basis,  to  obtain  an  alloy  of  almost  any 
desired  coefficient  of  expansion  by  adding  to  it  either  nickel 
or  iron. 

3.  Hardness.  —  (1)  Mineralogical  hardness  is  the  resistance 
offered  by  a  smooth  body  to  abrasion.  It  has  also  been  defined 
as  (2)  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to  permanent  deforma- 
tion by  the  application  of  an  outside  force,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure or  impact,  or  (3)  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  against 
a  penetration  into  its  interior  by  a  second  and  harder  body. 

These  definitions,  however,  do  not  completely  cover  the  case 
and  the  property  of  hardness  is  still  to  be  more  closely  defined.^ 

Hardness  is  measured  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  two  chief  of 
which  are: 

1.  The  Sclerometer  Method.^  —  By  means  of  an  instrument, 
the  sclerometer,  consisting  of  a  suitable  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  the  poHshed  surface  of  a  substance  may  be  scratched 
or  bored  by  a  needle  point  of  given  dimensions  under  a  given 
load.  The  width  of  the  scratch  or  depth  of  the  hole  measured 
by  micrometer  methods  is  a  measure  of  the  hardness.  In  deli- 
cate measurements  the  scratches  are  microphotographed,  with 

1  tJber  Harteproben,  Thos.  Turner,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  VI,  p.  371 ;  Uber 
Hartebestimmungen  mittels  der  BrinneH'schen  Kugeldruckprobe  und  ver- 
wandter  Eindruckverfahren,  Paul  Ludwik,  Metallurgie,  Vol.  V,  p.  100,  and 
Vol.  IV,  p.  633;  Journ.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  269  (1901). 

2  Turner's  Sclerometer,  Birmingham  Phil.  Soc,  Dec,  1886;  Jaggar's 
Microsclerometer,  Am.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  IV,  p.  399  (1897). 
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a  given  magnification,  and  i\wn  their  width  is  measured  on  tlie 
negative      The  hardness  (//)  is  then  expressed  as  follows: 

Magnification  in  diameters 

Width  of  scratch  in  mm. 

2.  BrinelVs  Method.  —  Carried  out  by  a  suitable  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  a  hard  steel  sphere  10  mm.  in  diameter  is 
pressed  against  the  polished  surfa(;e  of  the  material  to  be  tested 
by  a  static  load  of  3000  kgs.  Tlu*  hardness  is  measured  by  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  depression  formed  by  the  penetration 
of  the  steel  sphere.  This  can  be  directly  determined  by  reading 
a  scale  on  the  instrument.  . 

The  hardness  is  expressed  as  follows: 

Number  on  scale  of  hardness 

Pressure  in  kilograms 
Area  of  surface  of  depression  in  sq.  mm. 
The  sclerometer  method  is  applicable  to  all  substances;    Bri- 
nell's  method,  only  to  non-brittle  substances.     All  measures  of 
hardness  are  relative  only.     Some  efforts  at  defining  absolute 
hardness  have  been  made,  but  are  not  in  use. 

The  ordinary  measure  of  hardness  is  based  on  the  mineral- 
ogic  or  Mohs'  scale,  as  follows:     (See  table  on  page  134.) 

In  Brinell's  scale  cast  copper  is  51  ^;  annealed  copper,  42;  and 
manganese,  50. 

.  N.  S.  Kurnakow  and  S.  F.  Zemczuzny  ^  have  formulated 
the  following  laws  of  the  hardness  of  alloys,  according  to  their 
constitution,  based  on  the  classification  of  the  alloys  as  outlined 
in  this  work: 

1.  The  formation  of  mixed  crystals  of  two  metals  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  hardness. 

2.  The  changes  in  hardness  occurring  in  an  unbroken  series 
of  mixed  crystals  of  two  metals  of  the  type  lAa  may  be  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  a  continuous  curve  possessing  a  definite  maxi- 
mum. 

3.  In  the  type  I  A,  this  maxima  corresponds  to  the  minima 
of  the  curve  of  electric  conductivity  for  the  series. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  non-continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals 

^  A.  Kurdjumow,  Monograph  on  Copper-Zinc  Alloys,  pp.  409,  425. 
2  Die  Hiirte    der  festen  Metallosungen  und  der  bestimmten  chemischen 
Verbindimgen,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chemie,  Vol.  LX,  p.  1  (1908). 
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Table  XXI.  Hardness  op  Substances 

The  standards  of  Mohs'  scale  are  marked  with  an  *. 


Substance 

Hardness 

Substance 

Hardness 

Zinc 

2 

7 
8 
2 
4 

3  -  3.3 
2 
2 
5 

3.5 
1.5 
10 
4 
7 

2.5 
1 
4 

Iron    

4-5 

Agate 

Topaz  * 

Aluminium 

Steel 

Brass  (bell  metal) 

Gold 

5  -  8.5 

4 

2.5  -  3 

Nickel 

Antimony   

Cadmium    

Stibnite  *    

Magnesium 

Iridium    

Iridosmium 

Copper  

Brasses 

Palladium   

Phosphor  bronze    

Platinum 

Platinum-Iridium    .... 

Silver 

Tin 

Calcite  * 

Corundum  * 

2 

6 
7 
2.5  -  3 

Apatite  * 

Arsenic    

Lead    

Diamond  * 

Cobalt 

Quartz  *   

3-4 

4.8 

4 

4.3 

6.5 

2.5  -  3 

Bismuth   

Talc  *    

1.8  -  1.5 
3 

Fluorite  *    

9 

of  the  type  ICa,  ICb,  the  curve  of  hardness  shows  inflections 
at  the  points  of  occurrence  of  the  saturated  mixed  crystals  of 
each  kind. 

5.  In  the  case  of  an  intermetallic  compound  in  the  series, 
there  may  occur  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  in  the  curve 
of  hardness,  though  this  may  be  of  a  "  hidden  nature,"  similar 
to  that  discussed  for  the  freezing-point  curves  of  series  in  which 
chemical  compounds  occur. 

These  laws  may  be  represented  graphically  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  used  for  depicting  the  electric  conductivity  of  alloys. 

Case  I  A.  The  two  components  form  a  continuous  series 
of  mixed  crystals.     (Fig.  44  A.) 

Case  IB.  The  two  components  form  no  mixed  crystals, 
but  the  alloys  consist  of  conglomerates  of  the  pure  components. 
(Fig.  44  B.) 

Case  ICb,  etc.  The  two  components  form  two  distinct  sets 
of  mixed  crystals. 

The  line  he  marks  the  gap  in  the  mixed  crystal  series  and  the 
range  in  which  a  conglomerate  of  both  occur.     (Fig.  44  C.) 
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Fig.  44.  —  Hardness   curves  in  relation   to  freezing-point  curves. 
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Case  II.  Chemical  compounds  are  formed  in  the  series. 
Fig.  44  D  represents  the  simplest  case,  of  one  compound  in  the 
series  with  no  mixed  crystals  forming.  XYZ  represents  the 
case  in  which  the  compound  has  a  hardness  superior  to  that  of 
the  components;  and  XOZ,  that  in  which  its  hardness  is  infe- 
rior, both  of  which  cases  may  occur.  Fig.  44  E  represents  the 
theoretic  hardness  curve  in  the  case  in  which  several  com- 
pounds are  present  and  mixed  crystals  occur  in  the  series. 
This  curve  is  practically  a  combination  of  the  simple  curves 
above  discussed.  The  compounds  X  and  0  exist  in  the  series, 
the  compound  X  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  mixed  crys- 
tals alpha  and  beta.  Between  X  and  0  no  mixed  crystals  are 
formed.  The  curve  of  hardness  of  the  series  is  represented  by 
KLM  NPQ,  the  points  L  and  M  marking  inflections  corre- 
sponding to  the  saturated  mixed  crystals  alpha  and  beta 
respectively.  The  minimum  A^  marks  the  occurrence  of  the 
chemical  compound  X,  and  the  maximum  P  the  occurrence  of 
the  compound  0. 

The  property  of  hardness  is  an  important  physical  property  in 
itself,  and  many  alloys  in  industrial  use  must  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions in  this  respect.  The  property  of  hardness  is,  however,  not 
definitely  related  to  either  brittleness  or  tensile  strength,  though 
hardness  and  brittleness  are  more  closely  related  than  hardness 
and  tensile  strength.  Very  hard  bodies  are  often  brittle,  while 
very  soft  bodies  usually  have  a  rather  low  tensile  strength. 

One  feature  in  connection  with  hardness  is  of  interest,  viz., 
that  the  critical  points  in  the  hardness  diagram  correspond  rather 
closely  to  the  critical  points  in  the  electric  conductivity  curve. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  maximum  hardness  in  a  series  of 
the  type  I A  corresponds  with  the  minimum  electric  conduc- 
tivity for  that  series.  The  critical  points  in  the  hardness  curve, 
due  to  compounds,  are  Hkewise  reflected  in  the  electric  con- 
ductivity curve. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  property  of  hardness  furnishes 
a  means  of  analysis,  when  aided  by  other  data,  as  electric  con- 
ductivity, freezing-points,  etc.  In  Figs.  41,  42  are  reproduced 
the  hardness  curves  of  several  binary  series  of  alloys. 

The  Malleability  of  Alloys,  based  on  the  equilibrium  dia- 
grams. L.  Guillet^  has  investigated  this  subject  and  formulated 
iComptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CXLIV,  p.  1273  (1907). 
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the  followinji;  rules.  For  case  I H,  in  wlii(;li  tlic  inctiils  sc'parate 
out  as  pure  components  in  the  form  of  excess  sul^stance  and 
eutectic,  the  followinjz;  holds  true: 

1.  If  both  of  the  components  are  malleable,  all  alloys  of  the 
series  are  malleable.     Example,  Pb-Cd. 

2.  If  both  metals  are  non-malleable,  no  alloy  of  the  series 
is  malleable. 

3.  If  one  metal  is  malleable  and  the  other  is  not,  the  malle- 
ability of  the  series  is  largely  dependent  on  the  malleability  of 
the  eutectic.  If  the  eutectic  point  lies  between  the  middle  of 
the  diagram  and  the  ordinate  representing  the  non-malleable 
metal,  the  eutectic  will  be  non-malleable  or  but  little  so. 
Example,  Pb-Bi.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eutectic  lies 
between  the  middle  of  the  diagram  and  the  ordinate  representing 
the  malleable  metal,  the  eutectic  will  be  malleable.  Example, 
Pb-Sn.  Further,  if  the  alloy  then  consists  of  a  malleable 
eutectic  and  the  malleable  metal  of  the  series,  it  will  be  malle- 
able. The  alloys  consisting  of  the  malleable  eutectic  and  the 
non-malleable  metal  wdll  be  malleable  only  when  the  amount  of 
the  non-malleable  metal  as  ^'excess"  is  small. 

For  Case  ICa  and  b.  The  two  metals  form  an  interrupted 
series  of  mixed  crystals  when  solid.  1.  If  both  metals  of  the 
series  are  malleable,  the  whole  series  of  alloys  is  malleable.  2. 
If  one  metal  only  is  malleable,  those  alloys  which  are  rich  in 
the  metal  are  malleable.     Example,  Cu-Ag;  Ni-Au. 

For  Case  HA.  The  two  metals  form  compounds  represented 
in  the  freezing-point  curve  by  maxima,  and  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  mixed  crystals  in  the  series.  All  alloys  of 
a  series  in  this  class  are  non-malleable. 

For  Case  I  IB.  The  two  metals  form  compounds  which  dis- 
sociate before  they  melt;  e.g.  the  freezing-point  curves  show 
inflections.  Generally  speaking,  alloys  coming  under  this  case 
are  non-malleable.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  a  malleable  metal 
is  made  decidedly  brittle  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  amount 
of  compound  into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  and  with 
which  it  can  form  mixed  crystals.     Example,  Cu-Cd. 

An  alloy  consisting  of  a  conglomerate  of  two  types  of  mixed 
crystals,  the  first  of  which  only  is  rich  in  a  malleable  metal,  can 
itself  be  malleable  only  when  the  second  mixed  crystal  is  pres- 
ent in  small  amount.     Example,  Cu-Sn;  Cu-Zn.     Instances, 
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however,  arise  where  certain  alloys  under  this  case,  while  not 
malleable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be  malleable  at  high 
temperatures.     Example,  certain  alloys  in  the  Al-Cu  series. 

For  Case  lAa,  h,  c.  The  two  metals  form  a  continuous  series 
of  mixed  crystals.  If  the  two  component  metals  are  malleable, 
the  whole  series  into  which  they  enter  is  malleable.  Example, 
Cu-Ni;,  Ni-Co;  Cu-Pd;  Ag-Au.  If  but  one  metal  of  the 
series  is  malleable  the  alloys  rich  in  this  metal  are  malleable. 
When  neither  metal  of  the  series  is  malleable,  not  any  of  the 
alloys  are  malleable.     Example,  Bi-Sb. 

4.  Specific  Gravity  and  Volume  of  Alloys.  —  The  specific 
volume  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  specific  gravity. 

Thus,   the  specific  gravity  of  lead  =  11.376.     The  specific 

volume  is  — — -  =  0.087P1. 


a 


In  the  case  of  IB,  viz.,  the  two  component  metals  form 
conglomerate  of  the  pure  substances,  the  specific  gravity  curve 
and  the  specific  volume  curve  are  straight  fines.     (Fig.  45  A.) 

In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  mixed  crystals  there  is  a 
shght  contraction  of  the  specific  volume  from  that  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  mixture  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  two 
components.  Fig.  45  C.  represents  the  curve  of  specific  volume 
in  this  case. 

In  the  case  of  chemical  compound  forming  (Cases  IIA  and 
I  IB),  the  formation  of  the  chemical  compound  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  contraction  of  the  specific  volume,  although  there 
may  be  an  increase  of  the  specific  volume,  hence  an  increase  in 
specific  gravity  and  the  hardness.     Fig.  45  D. 

5.  Magnetic  Properties  of  Alloys.  —  Certain  magnetites  (lode- 
stone)  possess  the  property  of  attracting  iron  and  nickel  and 
cobalt.  These  are  called  the  natural  magnets.  Their  mag- 
netism is  permanent.  Pure  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  will  become 
magnetized  when  in  contact  with  a  permanent  magnet,  or  by 
means  of  induction  by  the  electric  current,  but  when  the  excit- 
ing cause  is  removed,  their  magnetism  ceases.  They  become 
magnets,  due  to  a  superior  permeabifity  to  the  so-called  fines 
of  force.  Certain  alloys  of  iron,  such  as  medium  and  high 
carbon  (1.5  per  cent.)  steels,  and  tungsten  and  molybdenum 
steels,  have,  however,  in  distinction  to  pure  iron,  the  property 
of   becoming   permanent   magnets.     Their  permanent  retention 
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Fig.  45.  —  Specific  volume  curves  in  relation  to  freezing-point  curves. 
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of  magnetism  is  due  to  what  is  rather  vaguely  called  their 
"  coercive  force."  Alloys  of  this  kind  are  of  great  value  in  the 
electrical  industry  for  the  construction  of  permanent  magnets. 
The  most  common  material  for  this  purpose  is  a  steel  containing 
from  0.8  per  cent,  to  1.2  per  cent,  carbon.  Tungsten  steels^ 
containing  from  1.0  per  cent,  to  0.6  per  cent.  C  and  3  per  cent, 
to  5.5  per  cent.  W  are  also  much  used,  largely  for  physical  mag- 
netic and  electric  apparatus.  Molybdenum  steels  containing 
from  1  per  cent,  to  1.25  per  cent.  C  and  3  to  4  per  cent.  Mo 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Chromium,  copper,  nickel,  and  siUcon  in  steels  of  low  car- 
bon contents,  less  than  0.5  per  cent.,  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  residual  magnetization  somewhat,  but  have  not  this  effect 
on  high-carbon  steels. 

Manganese  up  to  2  per  cent,  has  practically  no  influence. 
Hadfield's  manganese  steel  (13  per  cent.  Mn)  in  the  quenched 
condition  (viz.,  chilled  in  water  from  a  high  temperature)  is 
not  magnetizable,  and  in  the  annealed  condition  (viz.,  reheated) 
only  slightly  so.  If  /r  denote  the  ''intensity  of  residual  mag- 
netization "  per  cu.  cm.,  viz.,  permanent  magnetism,  in  c.  g.  s. 
units  (dynes),  which,  however,  varies  with  a  number  of  factors, 
chiefly  the  shape  of  the  magnet,  the  relative  value  of  different 
materials  for  permanent  magnets  is  shown  below. 

Table  XXII.     Magnetism  of  Steels 


Substance 


Steel  containing  0.06  per  cent,  carbon 
0.49 
1.21 
1.07 
1.02 
1.59 

1.72 


and  3.40  Cr. 
"  2.07  W. 
"  5.50  W. 
"  4.00   Mo 
"  3.90   Mo 


Ir  (in  dynes) 


30 
208 
460 
530 
540 
560 
530 
560 


In  order  to  produce    permanent    magnets    from    the    above 
steels  it  is  essential  that  they  be  quenched  from  somewhat  above 

1  Madame  Sklodowska    Curie,   Bui.   de    la    Soc.    d'Encourgement    pour 
I'lndustrie  Nationale,  Jan.,  1898,  and  Metallographist,  Vol.  I. 
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thv'u'  "  criti(;iil  teiiipcTatun^s  "  Aro-Ar.j,  viz.,  that  at  wliich  the 
alloy  ('lianj;(\s  from  a  magnetic  to  tho  non-inap;n('tic  (ujndition  on 
heating.  'J'his  critical  j)oiiit  varies  with  the  natun;  of  the  alloy, 
since  car))on  and  the  otluT  alloying  sul)stance.s  shift  its  position. 
Roughly,  it  will  lie  between  about  7()(f  and  900°  C.  If  it  ])e 
quenched  from  below  the  critical  temperature  the  residual  mag- 
netism will  be  comparatively  slight. 


0%Ni 

Irreversible 
Steels 


100%  m 
0%Fe 


Fig.  46.  —  Magnetic  diagram  of  nickel-steel. 


As  already  stated  under  the  caption  ''  Expansion  of  Alloys," 
certain  metals  added  to  iron  modify  its  magnetic  properties. 
Chief  among  these  substances  are  nickel  and  manganese.  In 
Fig.  46  is  shown  a  somewhat  diagrammatic  curve  of  the  magnetic 
critical  points  of  the  iron-nickel  series.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
alloys  are  divided  into  the  "reversible,"  over  26  per  cent,  nickel, 
and  the  ''  irreversible,"  under  26  per  cent,  nickel.     Taking  an 
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alloy  of  the  composition  A-B,  about  10  per  cent.  nickeP  in 
a  normally  cooled  state  at  temperature  t°  (room  temperature), 
it  will  be  magnetic.  On  reheating  it,  it  will  not  change  its 
magnetic  properties  on  passing  the  point  b  on  the  lower  curve, 
but  will  cease  to  be  magnetic  on  passing  the  point  a  on  the 
upper  curve.  If  now  the  same  alloy  be  cooled,  it  will  not 
change  its  magnetic  properties  on  passing  a,  but  will  become 
magnetic  on  passing  b  on  the  lower  curve. 

Again  taking  an  alloy  of  X-F  composition,  about  26  per 
cent,  nickel,  in  a  normally  cooled  state  at  the  temperature  t° 
it  will  be  non-magnetic.  If  it  now  be  heated  to  600°  C,  e.g. 
to  p,  it  will  not  change  its  magnetic  properties  and,  on 
cooling  down  again  to  f,  will  pass  through  no  change  in  its 
condition.  If  now,  however,  it  be  cooled  to  the  point  K, 
somewhere  below  zero  degrees,  it  will  become  magnetic,  and 
stay  so,  on  reheating,  until  it  passes  the  point  p  on  the  upper 
curve,  when  it  will  become  non-magnetic. 

This  pecuhar  state  of  things  seems  to  be  due  to  a  very 
decided  ''lag"  in  the  reaction  of  the  change  of  gamma  iron  to 
alpha  iron  and  vice  versa,  which  is  an  instance  of  "  hysteresis," 
mentioned  briefly  in  Chapter  II.  The  hysteresis  increases 
with  the  percentage  of  nickel  up  to  26  per  cent. 

With  steels  over  26  per  cent,  nickel  the  hysteresis  seems  to 
be  constant  (about  50°).  For  instance,  a  steel  containing  C-D 
per  cent,  nickel  is  non-magnetic  to  the  point  y,  on  cooHng, 
and  then  becomes  magnetic.  On  reheating  it  will  change 
from  the  magnetic  to  the  non-magnetic  state  at  .t. 

Recurring  again  to  a  steel  of  about  24  pfer  cent,  nickel,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  cooled  from  a  high  temperature  to  room  tem- 
perature, it  will  be  non-magnetic,  but  if  it  should  be  now  cooled 
to  just  below  zero,  it  will  become  magnetic  and  stay  so  at  room 
temperature  and  above.  Steels  of  this  approximate  compo- 
sition may  therefore  be  either  magnetic  or  non-magnetic  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  dependent  upon  the  thermal  treatment 
they  have  passed  through. 

In  further   reference   to   the   expansion   of   the   irreversible 

^  Hopkinson,  Magnetic  Properties  of  Iron- Nickel  Alloys,  Proceedings  Royal 
Society,  Vols.  XLVII,  23,  XLVIII,  1,  442,  and  L,121.  Guillaume,  Recherches 
sur  les  Acicrs  au  Nickel,  Comptes  Rendus,  March,  1898;  also,  Guillet,  Les  Aciers 
au  Nickel,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  d'Encouragement,  etc.,  May  31,  1903. 
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nickel  alloys  HHMilioncd  iii  this  ('h:ij)t('r  as  connected  vvitli  th(i 
niaf>;netic  pr()i)erties,  it  has  been  noted  that  when  alloys  of 
this  class  pass  the  lower  transformation  curve  on  (;oolin^,  i.e. 
pass  from  «>;amma  to  alpha  iron,  an  increase  in  volunu!  occurs.^ 
The  15  per  cent.  nick(»l  alloy  contracts  on  coolinji;  until  it 
reaches  130°  C,  where  it  crosses  the  lower  transformation 
curve,  and  then  it  expands,  as  the  ^amma  iron  chanj^es  to 
alpha  iron,  and  keeps  expanding  until  all  of  the  gamma  iron 
is  transformed. 

An  interesting  occurrence  of  magnetic  alloys  composed  of 
non-magnetic  metals  is  that  of  Heusler's  magnetic  alloys.^  It 
has  a  bearing  on  the  theory  of  magnetism,  in  so  far  as  their 
existence  may  be  considered  to  furnish  proof  that  magnetism 
may  not  be  a  property  inherent  in  a  particular  body,  but  is 
the  result  of  certain  forms  of  molecular  groupings.  Heusler's 
magnetic  alloys  are  alloys  of  manganese-copper  alloyed  with 
certain  percentages  of  aluminium.  Table  XXIII  gives  some 
typical  analyses. 

Table  XXIII.      Analyses  of  Heusler's  Alloys 


Number 


Silicon  .  .  .  . 

Lead 

Copper.  .  .  . 
Manganese 
Aluminium 
Iron 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

% 

0.08 

% 

0.07 

% 
0.02 

% 

0.16 

% 
0.17 

0.07 

0.07 

0.13 

2.03 

3.14 

64.49 

70.14 

75.83 

59.43 

65.22 

20.39 

18.03 

14.66 

22.60 

19.76 

13.25 

10.03 

8.64 

14.50 

11.13 

1.05 

0.99 

0.55 

• 

1.31 

0.67 

% 

0.05 
3.84 
73.68 
13.73 
8.33 
0.46 


The  basis  of  the  magnetic  alloys  is  an  alloy  of  30  per  cent, 
manganese  — 70  per  cent,  copper,  to  which  varying  amounts  of 
aluminium  are  added.  The  magnetic  property  of  these  alloys 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  aluminium  present  and  the  heat 

^  Guillaume,  ibid. 

2  Fr.  peusler,  W.  Stark  und  E.  Haupt,  Verhandlung  der  Physikalischen 
Gesellschaft,  Vol.  V,  p.  219  (1903);  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chemie,  Vol.  LXI,  p.  265, 
A.  D.  Ross  und  R.  C.  Gray,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chemie,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  349;  Experi- 
ments on  the  Heusler  Magnetic  Alloys,  K.  E.  Guthe  and  L.  W.  Austin,  Bui. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  II,  p.  297. 
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and  mechanical  treatment  through  which  the  alloy  has  passed. 
(See  iron-nickel.)  The  manganese-copper  alloys  themselves  are 
non-magnetic.  The  greatest  magnetic  intensity  occurs  when 
13  per  cent,  aluminium  are  added  to  87  per  cent,  of  manganese- 
copper.  Heusler  believes  that  the  magnetic  properties  of  these 
alloys  are  due  to  the  presence  of  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the 
compounds  AlCus  and  AlMna  which  are  supposed  to  be  strongly 
magnetic. 

6.  The  Tensile  Strength  and  Elastic  Limit  of  Alloys.  —  No 
well-defined  laws  of  tensile  strength  or  elastic  limit  of  alloys 
as  based  on  their  constituents  are  known.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  alloying  substances 
very  materially  affects  the  strength  of  various  metals,  either 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  same.  A  well-known  example  of 
this  is  steel,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  carbon  in  certain  proportions, 
in  which  comparatively  small  amounts  of  carbon  (0.15  and  0.20 
per  cent.),  combined  with  minute  quantities  of  other  substances 
(Mn,  P,  S,  and  Si),  affect  enormously  the  ultimate  strength, 
elastic  limit,  etc.  of  the  iron.  This  alloy  is  not  treated  further 
in  this  volume  as  it  is  practically  a  subject  in  itself.  Examples 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  alloys  are  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

Sir  WilHam  Roberts-Austen  ^  has  conducted  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  certain  small  amounts  of  other 
metals  on  the  tensile  strength  and  ductility  of  gold,  gold  being 
chosen  as  it  is  obtainable  in  a  very  pure  state,  is  not  subject  to 
oxidation,  and  does  not  contain  much  occluded  gas.  The  amount 
of  foreign  substance  added  did  not  exceed  0.21  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  gold,  an  exceedingly  small  quantity.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  data  of  these  experiments: 

1  Proc.  Royal  Society,  Vol.  XLIII  (1888),  p.  425,  and  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol. 
CLXXIX  (1888),  A.  p.  339. 
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Tahlh   XXIV.       IOffect  of  Imi'Uiutiks  on   (Ioia) 


Name  of  Element 
Added 


Piin^  gold  . 
Potassiuni 
Bismuth  .  . 
Tellurium  . 

Lead 

Thallium    . 

Tin   

Antimony  . 
Cadmium  . 
Silver  .  .  .  . 
Palladium 

Zinc 

Rhodium  . 
Manganese 
Iridium  ,  .  . 
Copper  .  .  . 
Lithium  .  . 
Aluminium 


Ultiiuiitt!  TcMsile 
Lbs.  per  .s(j.  in. 


Less 


14,000 
than  1,000 

1,000 

7,760 

8,340 
12,420 
12,420 
12,000 
13,760 
14,200 
14,200 
15,080 
15,520 
15,980 
15,980 
16,440 
17,740 
17,740 


Elongation 
Per  cent,  (on  ',i  in.) 


30 
Not  perceptible 


4.9 

8.6 

12.3 

? 

44.0 
33.3 
32.6 

28.4 
25.0 
29.7 
26.5 
43.5 
21.0 
25.5 


Impurity 
I't-r  rent. 


None 
Less  than  0.2 
0.210 
0.186 
0.240 
0.193 
0.196 
0.203 
0.202 
0.200 
0.205 
0.205 
0.21 
0.207 
0.290 
0.193 
0.201 
0.186 


Atomic 
Volume  of 
Impurity 


45.1 

20.9 

20.5 

18.0 

17.2 

16.2 

17.9 

12.9 

10.1 

9.4 

9.1 

8.4 

6.8 

15.3 

7.0 

11.8 

10.6 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE   MEASUREMENT   OF   HIGH   TEMPERATURE 

The  measurement  of  high  temperature  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  metallurgical 
and  other  industrial  operations.  Brick  and  pottery  works, 
cement  plants,  glass  works,  galvanizing  and  tinning  works, 
and  certain  chemical  works  employing  comparatively  high 
temperatures,  habitually  measure  temperatures  of  certain  opera- 
tions. Many  iron  and  steel  plants  use  pyrometers  constantly 
in  heating  and  annealing  furnaces;  for  the  determination  of 
the  temperature  of  hot  blast  for  blast  furnaces;  for  occasional 
determinations  of  the  temperature  in  rolhng  rails  and  structural 
iron;  and  other  occasional  temperature  determinations.  Metal- 
lurgic  plants  treating  other  metals  than  iron  use  pyrometers 
for  the  determination  of  temperatures  of  ore  roasting  furnaces; 
temperature  of  gases  in  flues.  Tool  works  use  them  for  tem- 
perature determinations  of  annealing  and  tempering  and  case- 
hardening  operations;  galvanizing  and  tinning  works,  for  the 
determination  of  galvanizing  and  tinning  baths,  and  many  other 
plants  also  use  them  wherever  the  working  temperature  of  the 
process  employed  is  an  essential  feature.  In  general  it  is  becom- 
ing recognized  that  an  accurate  knowledge  and  record  of  the 
temperatures  employed  in  certain  processes  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  high-grade  uniform  product. 

The  types  of  pyrometers  employed  are  many,  amongst 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Gas  pyrometers;  based  on  the  change  of  pressure  of  a 
mass  of  gas  at  constant  volume  when  subjected  to  varying  tem- 
perature, and  other  similar  types. 

2.  Calorimetric  pyrometers;  based  on  the  determination  of 
the  total  heat  in  a  mass  of  metal. 

3.  Radiation  pyrometers;  based  on  either  the  total  heat 
radiated  by  the  hot  body  to  be  measured,  or  the  photometric 
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measurement  of  radiation  of  a  given  wave  length  of  a  definite 
portion  of  tlie  visible  speetrum. 

4.  Electric  resistance  pyrometer;  ])ase(l  on  the  variation  of 
electric  resistance  of  platinum  with  tempcTatun;. 

5.  Thermo-electric  i)yrometer;  i)ase(l  on  tlie  measurement 
of  the  e.m.f.  devel()])ed  by  the  dirferen(H;  in  temperature  of 
two    similar    tluM-mo-electric    junctions    opposed    one    to    the 

other. 

6.  Contraction  pyrometer;  based  on  the  permanent  con- 
traction of  clayey  materials  when  submitted  to  somewhat  high 
temperature. 

7.  Fusible  Seger  cones;  based  on  the  fusing  points  of  vari- 
ous definite  mixtures  of  certain  substances. 

In  this  work  only  those  methods  generally  and  widely  applicable 
are  discussed  in  detail  as  regards  principle  and  application  — 
namely : 

1.  The  thermo-electric  pyrometer. 

2.  The  platinum  resistance  pyrometer. 

3.  The  radiation  pyrometer,  measuring  total  radiant  energy. 

4.  Seger  cones. 

Temperature  Scales.  —  Temperature  is  the  ''heat  effect" 
or  the  ''heat  pressure"  of  a  body  and  is  strictly  not  a  meas- 
urable quantity.  The  assignment  of  numerical  values  to  tempera- 
ture involves  several  steps,  and  not  only  that  of  choosing  a 
unit  of  measurement  as  in  measuring  length  or  mass.  It  is 
essential  that  we  have:  First,  some  substance  to  serve  as  the 
thermo-metric  body;  second,  the  choice  of  some  property  of 
the  body  which  changes  with  the  temperature;  third,  two 
standard  thermal  states  which  are  constant  under  given  con- 
ditions, e.g.  melting  ice,  and  boiling  water;  fourth,  the  scale  or 
number  of  units  between  these  standard  temperatures,  or  thermal 
states.  The  normal  thermometer,  to  which  practically  all 
thermometers  are  standardized,  is  the  hydrogen  gas  thermometer 
under  the  following  conditions:  Hydrogen  gas  at  1000  mm.  pres- 
sure, the  effect  measured  is  the  change  of  pressure  at  constant 
volume;  the  two  standard  thermal  scales  are  melting  ice,  and 
vapor  arising  from  boiling  water  at  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; the  scale  chosen  between  these  points  is  100  units,  melting 
ice  being  taken  as  zero,  and  the  scale  is  called  Centigrade  or  Celsius. 
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In  the  normal  thermometer  hydrogen  is  used,  since  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  a  =  — — •  in  the  laws  of  Mariotte  &  Gay 
Lussac;  viz., 

or pv  =  R  [-  +  t]  =  RJ , 


PqVq      1  +  a  to  \a 

does  not  vary  with  pressure  as  it  does  slightly  with  other  gases. 
In  this  instance  the  temperature  t^  and  ^o  are  assumed  as  those  of 
known  thermal  states,  viz.,  melting  ice  and  boihng  water,  the 
interval  comprising  100  units,  which  are  not  those  indicated  by 
the  mercury  thermometer,  but  closely  approximate  it.  These 
points  thus  furnish  the  basis  of  the  gas  scale,  which  then,  from 
the  nature  of  the  gas  laws,  is  a  uniform  scale  even  for  very  high 
temperatures. 

Hydrogen  is,  however,  not  a  suitable  gas  to  use  for  the 
measurement  of  high  temperatures,  and  air  and  nitrogen  have 
been  employed  in  gas  pyrometers,  the  temperature  being  carried 
up  to  115°C.  by  Holborn  &  Day,  with  a  constant  volume  nitro- 
gen gas  pyrometer.  At  these  temperatures  the  coefficient  a 
does  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  hydrogen.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  is  evident  that  as  the  estimation  of  temperature 
depends  upon  a  considerable  number  of  factors,  the  tempera- 
ture indication  of  the  several  methods  of  pyrometry,  viz., 
thermo-electric  couples,  platinum  resistance  pyrometers,  radia- 
tion pyrometers,  must  be  related  to  the  normal  scale  of  tempera- 
tures, viz.,  the  gas  scale.  This  estabUshment  of  relationship 
implies  the  determination  of  the  fixed  thermal  states  such  as 
boihng  water,  boiling  sulphur,  melting-point  of  certain  metals 
by  both  the  standard  methods,  viz.,  the  gas  pyrometer,  and  the 
other  method  in  question,  and  then  relating  the  data  by  proper 
formula,  in  which  are  involved  the  parameters  of  temperature 
and  that  property  of  the  body  undergoing  change  with  tem- 
perature which  is  measured,  as  for  instance,  in  thermo-electric 
couples,  the  electromotive  force,  and  in  the  platinum  resist- 
ance pyrometer  the  variable  electric  resistance. 

This  work  has  been  done  by  Holborn  &  Day  up  to  1150°  C. 
for  the  thermo-couple,  and  by  J.  Harker  up  to  1000°  C.  for  the 
platinum  resistance  pyrometer.  Above  these  temperatures  the 
thermo-couple  scale  and  the  platinum  resistance  scale  are  based 
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on  the  iussuini)tioii  that  tlio  hiws  relating  to  tciiipcrature  and  the 
specific  i)ro])erty  of  the  i)yr()inetric  sul)Htance  measured,  are 
true  above  the  stated  temperature  as  th(\y  are  below  it.  This 
is  very  nearly  true  for  the  thermo-couple  to  about  1500°  C  (as 
checked  by  radiation  measurements  referred  to  further  on),  but 
above  1100°  C'.  we  have  no  laws  relating;  the  gn^  scale  to  the 
platinum  resistance  sc^le,  so  that  this  latter  form  of  pyrometer 
is  practically  limited  to  this  temperature. 

The  Thermo-Couple.^ 

General  Theory.  —  Let  Fig.  47  represent  a  thermo-couple, 
one  wire  of  which  is  of  pure  platinum  and  the  other  of  platinum 
alloyed  with  10  per  cent,  rhodium.  If  the  junction  A,  called  the 
hot  junction,  be  heated  to  T°,  and  junction  B,  at  room  tem- 
perature t°,  be  called  the  cold  junction,  then  a  certain  current 


Plntinuni  Wire 


+  Platinum.Khodiinr-Wire" 

Fig.  47.  —  Diagram  of  thermo-couple. 

will  flow  through  the  closed  circuit,  induced  by  an  electro-motive 
force  E.  Following  the  general  convention  that  the  current  flows 
along  the  positive  wire  and  returns  by  the  negative  wire,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  electro-motive  force  originating  at  junction 
A  induces  a  current  flowing  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  while  the  electro-motive  force  originating  at  junction  B 
induces  a  current  flowing  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  couple 
which  causes  a  current  to  flow  is 

E'  -  E" 

E'  being  the  electro-motive  force  due  to  junction  A. 

E"  being  the  electro-motive  force  due  to  junction  B. 

Therefore,  E  =  E'  -  E" ,  or  E'  =  E  -h  E'\ 

The  definite  or  specific  electro-motive  force  of  any  couple 
is  a  function  of  the  materials  of  which  the  couple  is  composed  and 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  junctions. 

1  For  complete  data  consult  Franz  Peters,  Thermoelemente  und  Thermo- 
saulen,  W.  Knapp,  Halle^  1908. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  temperature  T  (above 
0^  C.)  of  the  hot  junction  A,  it  becomes  essential  to  find  the 
e.m.f.  —  E\  since  the  e.m.f.  E,  which  is  ordinarily  measured, 
is  due  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  electro-motive  forces,  and 
does  not  represent  that  of  the  hot  junction  A.  The  simplest 
method  of  determining  the  value  of  T  above  0°  C.  is  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  junction  B  to  zero  degrees; 
for  since  the  electro-motive  force  is  a  function  of  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  two  junctions,  then  in  this 
case  the  measured  electro-motive  force  E  is  that  due  to  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  junction  T  above  0°  C,  viz.,  what 
we  desire. 

The  relation  between  electro-motive  force  and  temperature 
is  expressed  by  Holman  by  means  of  the  following  formula  for 
temperatures  above  250°  C.  For  platinum -platinum  rhodium, 
and  platinum  -  platinum  iridium  couples,  with  the  cold  junc- 
tion at  0°C.,  log  e  =  a  log  ^  +  5,  in  which  e  =  e.m.f.  expressed 
in  microvolts  (millionths  of  a  volt),  t  =  temperature  of  hot  junc- 
tion in  degrees  C.  above  0°,  a  and  h  =  constants  depending  on 
the  composition  of  the  couple.  This  represents  very  nearly  a 
straight  line. 

The  equation  does  not  apply  to  temperatures  below  250°  C, 
a  region  in  which  the  thermo-couple  is  comparatively  insensitive. 
For  the  lower  temperatures  a  rather  complicated  parabolic 
formula  applies,  so  that  the  ratio  between  e.m.f.  and  tempera- 
ture as  observed  at  the  higher  temperatures  no  longer  is  true. 
In  this  lower  range  the  electro-motive  force  comes  up  relatively 
much  slower  than  the  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  curve  were  a  straight  Hne  throughout,  viz.,  from  zero  degrees 
C.  on,  then  in  the  measurement  of  any  temperature,  at  which 
the  cold  junction  was  not  at  zero,  it  would  be  correct;  in 
determining  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction,  to  read  the 
electro-motive  force,  convert  it  into  temperature  by  means  of 
the  formula,  and  add  to  this  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction, 
in  order  to  get  T,  or  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  above 
zero  degrees.  This,  however,  is  not  correct  for  the  reasons 
stated,  and  it  is  customary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  junction  above  zero  degrees,  to  add  to  the  temperature 
obtained  by  the  e.m.f.  reading  one-half  of  the  temperature  of 
the   cold  junction. 
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Even  tliis,  howov(*r,  is  by  no  nicjins  rigorously  correct,  and  loads 
ofton  to  ai)i)r(M'ial)l(;  error,  as  the;  aI)ov(;  cornu^tion  fa(;tor  of 
0.5  is  l)as(Hl  on  the  constants  of  a  sjxu'ific  couph;.  Tin;  constants 
a  and  b  ^iven  in  tlie  i)rec(Hlinj!;  eciuation  are  apt  to  vary  with 
each  individual  couple,  althouj2;h  sup[)()se(l  to  api)ly  to  all  cou[)l(!S 
of  the  same  composition.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  th(^  fact  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  amount  of  a  nn^tal 
or  an  alloy  of  the  nature  employed  in  couples  of  absolute  homo- 
geneity. 

Offerhaus  and  Fischer  ^  recommend,  in  accurate  tempera- 
ture determinations,  the  taking  of  the  e.m.f.  reading,  due  to  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  hot  and  the  cold  junction, 
and  then  adding  to  this  the  e.m.f.  due  to  the  temperature  of 
the  cold  junction,  calculated  })y  means  of  a  parabolic  formula 
as  mentioned,  from  the  temperature  of  the  cold  junction,  and  from 
this  sum,  determine  the  temperature  of  the  hot  junction  above 
zero  degrees  C. 

It  is,  however,  more  desirable,  whenever  possible,  to  keep 
the  cold  junction  at  zero  degrees  C.  and  avoid  any  error,  due 
to  inaccurate  correction  factors,  or  to  avoid  calculation.  The 
cold  junction  is  again  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Galvanometric  Method  of  Measuring  Temperature. — 
In  Fig.  48  let  Axy  represent  a  thermo-couple  of  platinum 
and  platinum-rhodium  having  its  hot  junction  ^  in  a  heated 
space  (furnace,  crucible,  etc.),  and  at  x  and  y  let  it  be  joined 
by  suitable  connectors  to  the  copper  leads  xo  and  yp,  which 
in  turn  are  connected  to  the  binding  posts  of  the  galvanome- 
ter Ri.  The  resistance  of  the  wires  of  the  thermo-couple  is 
expressed  by  r'  and  will  vary,  as  during  the  heating  of  the 
junction  a  portion  of  the  wires  will  become  hot  and  their 
resistance  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  resistance 
of  the  copper  conductors,  which  are  of  ample  cross-section,  is 
r;  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is  R^.  In  the  figure 
there  is  shown  a  second  large  resistance  R,  which  is  usually 
absent,  but  is  inserted  in  this  instance  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

If  the  junction  A  now  be  heated,  an  electro-motive  force 
is  generated  at  A,  which  will  cause  a  current  to  flow  through 

^  Cold  Junction  Temperature  Corrections,  Electro-Chemical  and  Met. 
Ind.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  362. 
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the  circuit.  This  current  (amperage)  will  cause  a  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  junction 
A  is  heated  to  T°,  which  will  cause  an  e.m.f.  E  to  be  generated, 
the  value  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  A  and  that  of  the  cold  junction."  (What  the  cold 
junction  is  in  this  case  will  be  explained.)  The  current  flowing 
in  the  circuit  is  expressed  by  Ohm's  law  as  follows: 

E 

1.  C  =  — — — .      The  current  C  causes  a  deflection 

r  +  r  +  /Ci  +  it 

of  the  galvanometer  needle  of  say  a  degrees.  If  now  the  resist- 
ance R  is  cut  out,  the  above  equation  becomes 

E 

2.  C^  =  — and  the  deflection   of  the  galvanometer 

r'  +  r  +  R,  ^ 

needle  is  a^  degrees.  Now  noting  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  E  (e.m.f.),  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  we  may  define 
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Fig.  48.  —  Galvanometer  method  of  measuring  temperatures. 

certain  conditions  for  this  method,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meas- 
ure temperatures  by  means  of  it,  viz.,  as  follows: 

That  to  have  the  galvanometer  deflect  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  electro-motive  force,  viz.,  the  current  generated,  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer  must  be  proportionately  very 
large  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  so  that  any  change  in 
the  resistance  of  the  leads  of  the  thermo-couple,  due  to  increas- 
ing temperature  of  the  wires,  or  a  change  in  the  resistance  of 
the  copper  leads,  due  to  a  shortening  or  lengthening,  as  the  set- 
up may  require,  will  have  practically  no  influence  on  the  cur- 
rent generated  by  the  fixed  e.m.f. 

That  is,  Ri  must  be  so  large,  in  comparison  to  r  and  r',  that 
even  if  these  later  change,  the  value  of  the  fraction  in  equations 
1  and  2  above  is  practically  not  affected.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished if  Ri  is  between  350  and  400  ohms,  and  r  +  r'  does  not 
vary  more .  than  between  1   and  2  ohms,  for  E  is  always  very 
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snuill,  nircly  oxciHHlin^-  20  inillivolls   (O.O'iO  volts),  so  tlia.t  the 
above  ocjuations  iHH'oine,  in  this  instaM{U3, 

1     C    =  ''   — 

1000  (400  +  1) 

2.    C  =  20 


1000  (400  +  2) 
viz.,  practically  identical. 

In  this  method  it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  electro-motive 
force  is  measured  in  t(>rnis  of  current  (amperage),  and  in  this 
way  is  dependent  on  tlie  resistance  as  shown.  The  type  of 
galvanometer  most  frequently  used  is  a  high-resistance  needle 
galvanometer  of  the  D'Arsonval  or  swinging  coil  type,  which 
is  readily  made  aperiodic  or  "  dead  beat,"  the  coil  coming  to 
rest  instantly  when  the  current  is  put  on  or  off. 

These  instruments  are  standardized  by  the  manufacturers 
and  provided  with  a  scale  reading  in  milU volts,  up  to  18  milli- 
volts, a  millivolt  being  0.001  volt.  Each  of  the  eighteen  divisions 
is  again  subdivided  into  ten  minor  divisions,  corresponding  to 
0.0001  volt  or  100  microvolts.  Some  of  the  galvanometers 
have,  above  the  millivolt  scale,  a  corresponding  temperature 
scale,  calculated  from  the  equation  for  the  couple  to  be  used  with 
the  galvanometer.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  temperature 
scale  holds  true  only  for  the  specific  couple,  or  couples  made 
from  one  mass  of  metal  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  cannot 
be  used  indiscriminately  for  any  couple.  The  equation  for  any 
given  couple  is  worked  out  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

The  Cold  Junction.  —  What  is  meant  by  the  cold  junction, 
and  what  is  its  significance,  has  already  been  defined.  It  re- 
mains to  discuss  the  cold  junction  for  the  set-up  shown  in  Fig.  48. 
If  we  consider  a  thermo-couple  whose  cold  junction  ends,  instead 
of  being  soldered  together,  to  be  joined  by  a  very  short  piece 
of  copper  wire,  we  could  consider  this  copper  wire  as  the  cold 
junction  of  the  circuit;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  this  wire 
be  very  materially  lengthened  and  a  galvanometer  included  in 
its  course,  the  whole  circuit  from  the  thermo-couple  leads  on- 
ward may  be  considered  the  cold  junction,  rather  than  any  one 
point.  We  preferably  call  this  a  ''cold  circuit."  In  order  to 
realize  a  true  junction,  an  extra  wire  of  platinum  is  necessary, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  49.    This,  however,  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
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and  experimentally  will  show  no  difference  in  results  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  set-up.  In  order  to  conform  rigidly  to  theoretic 
requirements,  the  whole  cold  circuit  should  be  of  uniform  tem- 
perature, and  as  already  outlined,  is  best  held  at  zero  degrees  C. 
The  reasons  for  a  uniformity  of  temperature  of  the  cold  circuit 
are  as  follows:  We  have  at  the  point  x  (Fig.  48),  a  junction 
of  Pt  and  Cu;  at  the  point  y,  a  junction  of  an  alloy  Pt-Rh 
with  Cu;  near  the  points  o  and  p,  the  junction  of  Cu  with  Ger- 
man silver  (of  the  galvanometer).  Each  of  these  junctions 
represents  a  thermo-couple  and  unless  the  whole  circuit  be  of 
uniform  temperature,  electrO-motive  forces  may  originate  at 
these  points,  which  will  give  rise  to  so-called  ''parasite  currents," 
which  may  seriously  influence  the  result  due  to  the  main  hot 
junction  A.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  more  nearly  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  one  metal  for  conductors  and 


Platinum  ,  -    -      -  Copper 


Fig.  49.  —  Cold  junction,  connections. 

galvanometer,  the  more  completely  will  errors  from  this  source 
be  eliminated. 

It  is,  of  course,  usually  impossible  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
cold  circuit  at  zero  degrees  C,  and  by  experience  it  is  found 
sufficient  to  keep  the  junctions  of  the  couple  leads  with  the 
copper  conductors  at  a  uniform  known  temperature,  preferably 
as  nearly  zero  as  possible.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
junctions  x  and  y  be  at  precisely  the  same  temperature.  This 
is  best  done  by  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  50,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

An  accurate  thermometer  is  placed  in  each  test  tube  for  the 
readings  of  the  junctions  and  to  insure  their  uniformity.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  place  ice  into  the  test  tubes  them- 
selves to  get  the  temperature  of  the  junctions  to  zero  degrees  C. 
If  the  junctions  are  not  at  zero  degrees  but  near  it,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  to  add  one-half  the  reading  of  the  cold 
junction  to  that  obtained  for  the  hot  junction  by  the  calculation 
of  temperature  from  the  measured  e.m.f.     There  are  on  the 
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murkest  ja('koi(Hl  copixT-icu;  ves.s(^ls  for  tlic  (told  junction  iivmngit- 
meiit.     (See  Fig.  52.)     The  "cold  circuit"  not  included  in  the 
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k  Fig.  50.  —  Cold  junction  set-up. 

"cold  junction"  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  room  tempera- 
ture. 

General  Data  on  Platinum-Platinum  Alloy  Thermo-Couples. — 
As  already  stated,  we  have  no  common  formula  applying  to 
all  Pt,  Rh-Pt,  or  Pt,  Ir  -  Pt  couples  relating  temperature  to 
electro-motive  force,  but  in  the  general  equation 

log  e  =  a  log  t-\-h 
the  constants  a  and  h  must  be  determined  for  a  given  couple. 
With  these  determined,  a  curve  may  be  constructed  with  tem- 
peratures as  ordinates  and  e.m.f.  as  abscissae,  from  which  tem- 
peratures corresponding  to  any  given  indicated  e.m.f.  can  be 
directly  read  off.  The  fixed  temperature  points  against  which 
any  given  couple  is  standardized  are  the  boiling-point  of  sulphur 
(444.6°  C,  at  760  mm.  pressure  with  a  variation  of  0.095°  per 
mm.  change  of  mercury  pressure);  the  freezing-point  of  pure 
zinc  (419°  C);  the  freezing-point  of  pure  gold  (1065°  C);  and 
the  freezing-point  of  pure  copper  under  reducing  conditions 
(1084°  C). 

The  highest  temperature  to  which  the  thermo-couple  may 
safely  be  applied  is  about  1600°  C.  It  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  have  a  fixed  point  above  that  of  copper  to  standardize  to, 
and  in  this  case  pure  platinum  is  used  — 1753°  C.  This  point 
is  determined  by  a  special  method  described  further  on. 

The  metals  and  the  alloys  of  Pt-Rh  and  Ir,  are  used  for 
thermo-couples,  because  they  may  be  obtained  in  states  of  great 
purity,  give  a  comparatively  high  electro-motive  force  for  a  given 
temperature,  are   practically  unoxidizable   and    unattacked   by 
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other   agents   than   oxygen,   and   withstand    a    high    tempera- 
ture. 

Platinum  and  platinum  alloys  are  made  brittle  by  heating 
for  a  long  time  to  1000  to  1200°  C.  The  brittleness  is  probably 
due  to  crystaUization.  Pt-Ir  is  especially  susceptible  to  this; 
Pt-Rh,  to  a  less  degree,  and  pure  Pt  to  a  still  less  degree. 
This  brittleness  may  cause  changes  in  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple, 
and  prolonged  heating  of  couples  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Where  it  is  necessary,  as  in  certain  industrial  uses,  the  couples  must 
be  restandardized  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals  or  renewed. 

Couples  in  frequent  use  suffer  strain  by  bending  at  sharp 
angles  and  become  hardened  in  spots.  This  unequ^il  molecular 
condition  throughout  the  length  of  the  couple  wires  may  change 
the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the 
couples  annealed  throughout  their  whole  length  by  heating  to 
1200°  C,  and  cooling  in  air,  before  use.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  for  Pt,  Pt-Ir  couples. 

The  thermo-couples  must  be  rigorously  protected  against 
reducing  gases,  particularly  those  containing  CO,  hydrocarbons, 
and  hydrogen,  as  these  gases  at  the  high  temperatures  at  which 
the  couples  are  used  rapidly  attack  platinum  and  cause  altera- 
tions which  very  seriously  affect  the  e.m.f.  of  the  couple.  An 
oxidizing  atmosphere,  even  at  high  temperatures,  is  not  injurious 
to  the  couple. 

The  couples  must  also  be  protected  against  the  vapors  of 
the  volatile  metals,  such  as  Cu,  Zn,  Ag,  Sb,  etc.,  and  their 
oxides,  also  against  the  vapors  of  P  and  Si,  and  certain  sihcides 
and  phosphides.  All  of  these  prove  rapidly  destructive  to  the 
thermo-couples. 

Neither  can  the  thermo-couple  be  put  into  direct  contact 
with  most  molten  metals  as  the  platinum  will  alloy  with  them, 
and  destroy  the  couple. 

Thermo-couples  are  protected  against  the  above  described 
conditions  by  means  of  iron,  Berhn  porcelain,  and  fused  silica 
tubes,  closed  at  one  end.  As  it  is  essential  in  pyrometric  measure- 
ments by  the  thermo-couples  to  prevent  short-circuiting  of  the 
wires,  two  tubes,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one,  are  generally  used. 
The  tubes  should  be  of  as  small  a  diameter  as  is  consistent  with 
the  wires  used.  The  outer  tube  is  closed  at  one  end,  while  the 
inner  one,  open  at  both  ends,  fits  into  the  large  tube. 
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Iron  tubes  ciin  \)v  used,  under  conditions  in  wliicli  tlicy  are 
not  seriously  iittackod,  and  up  to  temperatures  of  800'^  to  900°  C. 
In  order  to  avoid  short-circuiting,  iron  is  us(hI  only  for  the  outer 
tube,  while  for  (lie  insulating;  tube  j)orcelain,  glass,  or  quartz 
is  used.  Where  iron  can  b(^  used  for  the  protective  tubing,  it 
has  the  advantage^  due  to  the  high  conductivity  of  the  iron,  of 
establishing  t(Mnperature  equilibrium  between  the  source  of 
heat  and  the  instrument  in  a  very  short  time,  thus  largely  doing 
away  with  the  ''lag"  in  the  galvanometer  indications,  which 
must  be  accounted  for  when  other  tubing  is  used. 

Porcelain  and  fire-clay  tubes  are  used  wlu^n  the  temperature 
to  be  measured  is  above  900°  C,  or  the  conditions  call  for  a 
tube  that  is  not  attacked.  Porcelain  tubes  possess  a  very 
decided  disadvantage  in  that  they  are  very  fragile  and  break 
very  easily  when  unequally  heated,  or  when  rather  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled,  a  condition,  especially  in  industrial  work, 
difficult  to  avoid.  Tubes  of  this  kind  are  made  which  serve  to 
determine  temperatures  of  1500°  to  1600°  C. 

The  most  serviceable  protective  tubes  are  the  fused  silica 
and  quartz  tubes  recently  placed  on  the  market.  The  former 
are  known  as  the  ''electro-quartz"  tubes.  The  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  this  material  is  very  small,  so  that  even  very  sud- 
den temperature  changes  cause  no  breakage.  Tubes  of  this 
material  may  safely  be  used  up  to  1400°  C,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  material  softens;  it  will  melt  at  about  1600°  C.  It  is 
practically  impenetrable  to  gases  and  metal  vapors  below  1300° 
C,  and  thoroughly  protects  the  thermo-couple  wires.  Its  heat 
conductivity  is  also  greater  than  that  of  porcelain  or  fire  clay.^ 

The  closed  tubes  may  be  had  of  the  following  diameters 
of  bore:  |,  t^^,  J,  f,  J,  and  |  in.,  and  in  lengths  of  3  to  5  ft.  The 
insulating  tubes  come  in  similar  sizes,  the  smallest  having  a  tV 
in.  bore.     Special  sizes  are  also  obtainable. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  employ  tubes  of  as  small  a  diameter 
as  possible,  and  for  ordinary  laboratory  work,  outer  tubes  of 
t\  to  J  in.  bore,  and  inner  tubes  of  tV  to  J-in.  bore,  are  most 
frequently  used. 

In  place  of  inner  tubes  for  insulation,  asbestos  thread  braided 
about  the  couple  wires  so  as  to  prevent  their  contact  may  be 
used.  This  arrangement  is  very  flexible,  but  cannot  be  used 
^  P.  Schoen,  Metallurgie,  vol.  V,  p.  635. 
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for  temperatures  above  1200°  C,  the  approximate  melting-point 
of  asbestos.  By  use  of  asbestos  thread  small  diameter  tubes 
can  be  used,  making  the  couple  very  sensitive. 

In  certain  industrial  work  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  afford 
greater  protection  to  the  couple  wires  than  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  tubes  mentioned,  and  for  this  purpose  especially 
heavy  graphite  and  fire-clay  tubing  may  be  used.  When  this  is 
the  case,  considerable  time  must  be  allowed  for  temperature  equi- 
librium to  establish  itself  between  the  junction  of  the  thermo- 
couple and  the  source  of  the  temperature  to  be  measured. 

Manufacturers  of  pyrometer  installations  of  the  thermo- 
couple type  for  industrial  purposes  sell  the  thermo-couple  pro- 
tected by  various  special  forms  and  designs  of  protective  tubing, 
provided  with  handles  and  binding  posts,  etc.,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  these  forms  is  so  limited,  that  except  for  very  special 
and  constant  use  purposes  under  certain  conditions  their  pur- 
chase is  not  recommended.  It  is  much  better  to  have  reason- 
ably long  couples,  and  an  assortment  of  tubing  of  the  types 
mentioned,  by  means  of  which  any  desirable  set-up  suitable 
to  the  conditions  may  be  obtained. 

Resistance  of  Couples  and  the  Making  of  a  Junction.  —  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  resistance  of  the 
circuit  plays  an  important  part  in  the  galvanometric  method 
of  measuring  the  temperature  by  thermo-couples,  and  in  this 
connection  the  resistance  of  the  couple  wires  is  of  interest. 

The  specific  resistance  ^  of  pure  platinum  is  7.9  michroms 
at  zero  degrees  C,  and  of  the  alloy  90  per  cent.  Pt-10  per  cent. 
Rh  is  27.0  michroms.  For  increasing  resistance  with  tempera- 
ture, Holborn  &  Wien  ^  give  the  following  formula: 

R  (specific  rest.)  =  7.9  (1  +  0.0031 1)  between  0°  and  100°  C. 

R  =  7.9  (1  +  0.0028  t)  between  0°  and  1000°  C. 

and  for  the  platinum-rhodium  alloy,  LeChatelier  gives 

i^  =  27  (1  +  0.0013  t)  between  0°  and  1000°  C. 

The  most  common  size  of  couple  wire  used  is  0.5  mm.  diame- 
ter, although  0.3  are  now  also  frequently  used.  For  a  couple 
of  0.5  mm.  diameter  wire  and  1  meter  length,  the  resistance  is 
about  2  ohms  cold.     This  is  practically  doubled  at  1000°  C, 

^  See  chapter  V,  p.  118. 

2  LeChatelier  and  Boudouard,  High  Temperature  Measurements,  1904, 
p.  135. 
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but  it  must  1)('  l)()ni('  in  mind  lliiit  usually  l)ul,  :i  j)()rti()ii  of 
this  lou^th  is  liciitcd. 

Tho  junction  of  tlu^  ])l.'itinum  and  i\\o.  platinum-rliodiuni 
wire  may  bo  miuh*  by  firmly  twisting  i\u)  two  wires  togothor 
for  II  distance  of  a  few  millimeters,  l)ut  the  mctliod  is  un- 
certain as  durinii;  In^ating  tliey  may  b(H;ome  untwist(!d  in 
part  and  make  a  j^oor  contact,  increasinjz;  tlie  resistance  of  the 
circuit  greatly  and  giving  rise  to  false  measurements.  The  })est 
way  is  to  fuse  the  two  wires  together,  making  what  is  known 
as  the  autogene  junction.  This  is  best  done  })y  the  oxy-hydro- 
gen  blow-pipe  flame,  obtaining  a  small  steady  flame,  touching 
the  ends  of  the  wires  together  in  the  flame  and  instantly  remov- 
ing them  when  fused.  The  little  ball  formed  by  the  fusion 
should  not  exceed  about  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The  fusion  may 
also  be  carried  out  by  means  of  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas, 
but  this  is  more  difficult  as  the  temperature  attained  is  not  so 
high  as  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and  the  operation  requires 
more  care.  The  joining  of  the  wires  must  sometimes  be  fre- 
quently performed,  due  to  injury  to  the  lower  end  of  the  couple, 
by  prolonged  heating  at  high  temperature,  or  by  metallic  vapors 
or  reducing  gases.  When  this  injury  has  occurred,  the  injured 
portion  of  the  wires  should  be  cut  away  and  a  fresh  junction 
made.  The  joining  may  also  be  made  by  means  of  palladium 
or  gold,  when  the  temperature  for  which  the  couple  is  to  be  used 
is  not  very  high;  the  gold  junction  cannot  be  used  above 
1000°  C.  A  small  strip  of  palladium  or  gold  is  firml}^  twisted 
about  the  ends  of  the  wires,  and  these  held  in  the  flame  of  a  blast 
lamp  on  a  stick  of  charcoal  properly  hollowed  out. 

The  Calibration  of  Thermo-Couples.  —  First  Point.  Boiling 
sulphur.  The  accompanying  figure  show^s  a  sketch  of  the 
apparatus  required,   which  is: 

1.  A  thin  glass  tube  similar  to  a  test  tube,  but  with  a  bulb  near 
the  top,  about  10  to  12  in.  long  and  0.5  to  0.75  in.  in  diameter. 

2.  A  plaster  of  Paris  muff,  to  prevent  radiation,  about  6 
in.  long  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  This  is  easily  made  by  forming 
the  plastic  plaster  of  Paris  around  the  tube  in  a  rough  card- 
board mold,  and  withdrawing  the  tube  with  a  twisting  motion 
before  the  plaster  has  set,  slightly  enlarging  the  opening  so  that 
when  the  plaster  has  hardened  the  tube  can  readily  be  reinserted. 

3.  An  ordinary  Bunsen  flame. 
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4.  A  ring  stand  and  clamps  similar  to  those  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

5.  The  thermo-couple,  which  is  best  about  24  to  36  in. 
long. 

6.  The  cold  junction  vessel  with  an  accurate  thermometer, 
and  the  galvanometer,  with  suitable  copper  leads  and  binding 
screws  to  make  proper  connections. 

The  necessary  precautions  as  to  cold  junction  and  connec- 
tions have  already  been  fully  discussed.  It  is  essential  to  set 
up  the  galvanometer  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  free  from 
vibration  such  as  is  caused  by  persons  walking  across  the  floor. 


Fig.  51.  —  Set-up  for  determination  of  sulphur  boiling-point. 

The  galvanometer  should  be  known  to  record  accurately  and  it 
is  essential  that  it  does  not  ''  hang,"  e.g.  the  needle  be  arrested 
by  friction,  etc.  If  the  needle  is  not  at  zero,  it  should  be 
adjusted  to  it.  The  set-up  must  be  perfectly  level.  It  is  well 
also  from  time  to  time  to  break  the  galvanometer  connections 
and  note  whether  the  needle  returns  to  zero,  as  it  should.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  connect  the  proper  wires  to  the  plus  and  minus 
binding  post;  this  may  be  done  by  trial.  The  platinum  or 
softer  wire  is  the  negative,  and  the  platinum-rhodium,  or  the 
platinum-iridium,  is  the  positive  pole. 

The    thermo-couple    need    not   be   protected    by  the   tubes 
for  the  sulphur  boiUng-point  determination,  but  for  insulation 
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puri)()sos  the  inner  lul)e  is  Ix'st  used.  CluMniciilly  pure  .sul[)liur 
is  (luite  readily  ohtiiiiHvl;  this  is  j)hi('e(l  into  the  test  iu]n\  so 
that  when  molten  it  fills  it.  to  tlie  (i('i)th  of  about,  1.5  in.  TIk; 
tube  is  then  heatcul  until  thesulpliur  boils  j^ently,  when  the  flani(i 
is  so  adjusted  to  keej)  it  just,  boiling.  The  t,h(!rnio-(;oui)l(;  is 
then  plunged  into  the  vapor  just  above  tlu^  l)oilinjj:;  licpiid  at  a 
point  i)rotecte(l  by  the  })laster  nuiff,  and  the  ^alvanornc^tor 
watched  and  read  when  the  needle  j^ives  the  maximum  deflec- 
tion and  comes  to  rest;  the  millivolt  reading  is  carefully  recorded, 
reading  as  closely  as  possible. 

Connections  are  broken  and  reestablished  a  number  of  times 
to  get  a  series  of  readings.  The  thermometers  in  the  cold- 
junction  tubes  are  also  read  and  the  readings  recorded.  The 
cold  junction  should  be  kept  as  near  zero  degrees  as  possible. 
The  barometer  reading  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  must  also 
be  recorded.  As  an  illustration,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  data 
for  this  experiment  is  as  follows: 

A.  The  average  of  five  closely  agreeing  galvanometer  read- 
ings is  3.2  millivolts. 

B.  The  barometric  reading  is  680  millimeters.  The  boiling- 
point  of  sulphur  at  760  mm.  is  4l^4,.1°  C}  A  correction  of 
0.095°  C.  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  each  millimeter  differ- 
ence in  pressure  as  the  barometer  reads  above  or  below  760  mm. 
This  gives  a  correction  of  (760-680)  X  0.095  =  7.6°  C,  to  be 
deducted  from  444.7°  C,  giving  437.1°  C.  as  the  boiling-point 
of  sulphur  at  680  mm.  pressure. 

Thus,  3.2  millivolts  corresponds  to  437.1°  C.  The  cold 
junction  was  at  zero  degrees  C.  This  data  gives  one  set  of 
figures  for  the  determination  of  the  curve  of  the  couple. 

The  second  set  of  figures  may  readily  be  determined  by 
taking  the  freezing-point  of  pure  electrolytic  copper. 

The  apparatus  for  this  determination  is  shown  in  Fig.  52. 

A  small  gas  furnace  is  well  adapted  for  work  of  this  kind, 
although  special  small  electric  furnaces  are  very  well  adapted. 

If  no  furnaces  of  these  types  are  available,  copper  may  be 
melted  and  superheated  in  a  small  graphite  crucible  under  a 
layer  of  charcoal  in  a  wind  or  muffle  furnace.  When  removed 
from  the  furnace,  this  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  larger  fire-clay 

1  LeChatelier  and  Boudouard,  High  Temperature  Measurements,  1904^ 
p.  296;  Determination  of  Chappius  and  Harker. 
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crucible  to  protect  against  too  rapid  radiation,  and  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  asbestos  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the 
pyrometer  tube  can  be  passed.  The  set-up  of  the  pyrometer 
and  galvanometer  should  be  in  readiness  when  the  crucible  is 
brought  from  the  furnace  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  as  the  copper 
will  chill  quickly.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  method,  the  super- 
heating must  be  considerably  above  the  melting-point  of  copper, 
and  all  the  apparatus  in  instant  readiness  for  the  insertion  of 
the  quartz  protective  tube  carrying  the  couple,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  galvanometer. 


Fig.  52.  —  Set-up  for  the  calibration  of  the  thermo-couple,  and  the 

taking  of  freezing-points. 

F,  gas  funace;   D,  cold  junction  vessel;   G,  galvanometer;  T,  thermometers. 

The  furnace  method  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
About  20  to  25  grams  of  pure  copper  are  melted  in  a  small  graph- 
ite crucible  under  charcoal  in  a  small  gas  or  electric  furnace, 
and  superheated  50  to  100°  C.  above  its  melting-point.  The 
quartz  protective  tube  in  which  is  the  couple  is  then  inserted 
into  the  molten  copper,  reaching  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance into  the  molten  mass.  Proper  connections  are  made  and 
the  galvanometer  read.  After  temperature  equilibrium  in  the 
instrument  has  been  attained,  the  gas  or  current  is  shut  off 
and  the  furnace  and  its  contents  allowed  to  cool.  The  cooling 
curve  of  the  copper  is  then  taken,  the  galvanometer  readings 
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beinj;'  iiotcnl  iit  intervals  of  c^vcry    10  to  30  seconds,   hoth  time 
and  millivolt  n^iidings  being  recordcul.     As  lor  (!xa,mi)l(!: 

Tamlio    X.W.      Hkcoki)   kor  thk   ('()()MN(J-('ijuv1';  ok  ('oimmoii 


Time 

Millivolts 

'rcinprTalun'  Cold 
.lundioa 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

2 

10 

10.20 

0°  Ccilf. 

2 

10 

30 

10.10 

do. 

2 

11 

— 

10.00 

do. 

2 

11 

30 

9.78 

do. 

2 

12 

— 

9.78 

do. 

,2 

12 

30 

9.78 

do. 

2 

13 

— 

9.60 

do. 

The  arrest  point  occurring  at  2  hrs.  11  min.  30  sec.  to  2  hrs. 
12  min.  30  sec,  with  an  indication  of  9.78  milh volts,  is  the 
freezing-point  of  copper.  (Consult  cooling  curves  in  Chapter 
11.)  The  experiment  is  repeated  several  times  in  order  to 
confirm  the  results.  Pure  copper  under  reducing  conditions 
freezes  at  1084°  C.^  Under  oxidizing  conditions,  the  freezing 
point  of  copper  (copper-copper  oxide)  is  10G5°  C. 

We  have  then  the  following  data:  Freezing-point  of  copper, 
1084°  C;  millivolt  reading,  9.78;  cold  junction,  zero  degrees  C. 
From  the  data  of  the  sulphur  and  copper  experiments  it  is  now 
possible  to  deduce  the  equation  of  the  particular  couple  in  use 
from  the  general  equation 

log  e  =  a  log  t  +  h 
in  which  e  =  microvolts  =  millivolts  X  1000. 
t  =  degrees  C.  above  zero. 

a  and  b  =  constants  to  be  determined. 

From  sulphur  we  have 

1.  log  e  (3200)  =  a  log  ^  (437.1)  +  h. 
From  the  copper  we  have 

2.  log  e  (9780)    =  a  log  ^  (1084)  +  b. 


or 


1.  3.50515  =  a  X  2.6405  +  b. 

2.  3.99034  =  a  X  3.03502  +  b. 

1  Holborn  and  Day's  determinations. 
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Subtracting  1  from  2, 

3.    0.39452  a  =  0.48519  or  a  =  1.23. 

Substituting  this  value  in  No.  1,  we  have 

3.     3.50515  =  3.2478  +  b,  or  b  =  0.25734. 

The  general  equation  then  becomes 

loge  =  1.23  t°  +  0.25734, 
which  is  the  specific  equation  for  the  couple  in  use. 

From  this  equation  is  then  constructed  the  curve  for  this 
couple,  plotting  the  temperatures  as  ordinates  and  the  e.m.f. 
in  microvolts,  derived  by  computation  from  the  formula  for  the 
corresponding  temperature,  as  abscissae.  In  plotting  the  curve 
it  is  well  to  check  up  by  several  other  fixed  point  determinations, 
such  as  pure  lead  (327°),  and  pure  silver  (961.5°  C.).^  This 
latter  figure  is  for  the  metal  under  strictly  reducing  conditions. 
For  silver  in  air,  955°  C.  is  to  be  used  as  the  admixture  of  silver 
oxide  lowers  the  melting-point  of  the  metal  similar  to  the  case 
of  copper.  Silver  is  not  very  desirable  as  a  fixed  point,  but  will 
serve  as  a  check.  The  boiling-point  of  naphthaline,  218.0°  C, 
with  a  correction  of  0.06°  C.  for  every  mm.  change  in  pressure 
of  barometer  from  760  mm.,  or  the  tin  freezing-point,  232°  C, 
may  be  used  as  fixed  points. 

A  higher,  but  somewhat  indefinite  fixed  point,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  fusion  point  of  platinum,  1753°  C.  This  is  best 
obtained  at  the  time  the  ^^autogene"  junction  of  the  couple 
is  made,  utilizing  the  platinum  wire  of  the  couple,  which  melts 
before  the  alloy  wire.  The  gas-oxygen  flame  is  best  used,  and 
a  tall  flame  should  be  obtained.  The  wires  of  the  couple  are 
twisted  together  for  a  distance  of  5  to  10  mm.  and  held  about 
2  in.  above  the  nozzle  of  the  blast  lamp,  a  strong  stream  of 
oxygen  is  turned  on,  and  then  gas,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
steady  flame.  One  person  watches  the  flame  and  the  other  the 
galvanometer;  when  fusion  takes  place  there  will  be  a  momen- 
tary halt  in  the  motion  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  followed  by 
a  sudden  jump.  The  halt  indicates  the  fusion  point.  This 
method  can,  however,  give  only  approximate  results,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  obtaining  of  a  very  steady  flame,  as  it  is 
evident  that  irregularities  in  the  heating  power  of  the  flame  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  galvanometer  needle  as  the  fusion 
of  the  metal. 

^  Holborn  and  Day's  figures. 
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Tlu^  '^  s(^t-up,"  (l(\s(!ril)('(l  lor  sulplmr,  scarves  ulso  for  the 
detormiiiatioii  of  niiphtliiilciie,  and  that  for  (topper  for  any  of 
tlic  metals  mentioned,  viz.,  tin,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  (^tc. 

The  Opposition  Method  of  Measuring  Temperature  by 
Means  of  the  Thermo-Couple.  —  Tin;  ^alvanometric  method  has 
been  shown  to  he  not  an  al)solul('ly  riji;or()Us  mc^thod,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  varyin*^  resistance  of  circuit  influcuutes  i\u)  result.  It  is, 
however,  amply  accurate  for  all  industrial  purposes  to  which  the 
thermo-couple  is  applicable,    and   all  ordinary  scientific    meas- 


FiG.  53.  —  Set-up  for  the  potentiometer  or  opposition  method  of 
measuring  temperature  by  the  thermo-points. 


urements  of  temperature.  Where,  however,  more  than  ordinary 
correctness  is  required,  the  '^ opposition  method"  by  means  of 
the  potentiometer,  viz.,  the  direct  measurement  of  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  couple,  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  is  to 
be  used.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  set-up  is  also  very 
serviceable  for  the  checking  up  of  galvanometers  used  in  the 
galvanometric  method. 

Fig.  53  shows  a  sketch  of  the  set-up  required  for  this  method. 

P  is  a  potentiometer  capable  of  measuring  differences  of 
potential  (e.m.f.)  up  to  30  millivolts. 
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5  is  a  battery  furnishing  a  definite  e.m.f.,  in  the  par- 
ticular instrument  under  discussion,  between  L8  and  2.14 
volts. 

C  is  a  standard  cell,  best  a  Clark  cadmium  cell. 

G  is  a  delicate  reflecting  galvanometer  of  the  Thomson 
type.  A  suitable  lamp  and  proper  scale  on  which  to  project 
the  galvanometer  mirror  deflections  must  also  be  provided. 
(S,  L.) 

X,  I  represents  the  thermo-couple,  cold  junction,  and  copper 
connecting  leads.  F  is  an  electric  furnace  containing  the  hot 
junction  of  the  couple. 

The  potentiometer,  the  description  of  which  foflows,  is  made 


Gilvanometei 


Fig.  54.  —  Diagrammatic  sketch  of  potentiometer  connec- 
tions. Full  arrows  indicate  battery  current.  Dotted 
arrows  indicate  thermo-couple  and  cadmium  cell  current. 

by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Similar  instruments  are  made  by  the  Leeds-Northrup 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  instrument  is  an  apparatus 
for  accurately  measuring  small  differences  of  unknown  potential, 
by  balancing  the  same  directly  against  an  adjustable  known 
potential,  standardized  in  millivolts,  by  means  of  a  standard 
cadmium  cell.  The  adjustment  can  be  made  by  direct  reading 
to  0.01  millivolt  and  by  estimation  of  tenths  to  one  microvolt. 
The  arrangement  of  the  potentiometer  circuit  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  54. 
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The  accumulator  cell  /i,  generating  an  o.ni.f.  of  from  1.8  to 
2.14  volts  (no  j^r(^at(T  variation  is  pennissihle),  furnishes  the 
current  to  the  main  circuit.  Starting  from  the  plus  i)ol(!  of  the 
battery,  the  current  i)asses  through  the  acljustabhi  resistances 
III  and  R2,  the  resistance  coils  BC  and  *SC  and  the  graduated 
wire  SS,  tluMi  through  the  resistance  coils  MVC  and  the  gradu- 
ated wire  VV  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  cell. 

The  total  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  arranged  so  as  to  give 
a  fall  of  potential  of  about  one  volt  per  50  ohms  circuit  resist- 
ance, and  the  resistance  coils  BC  and  SC  are  so  adjusted  that 
the  fall  of  the  potential  from  the  point  M,  to  a  point  N  on  the 
wire  SS,  is  approximately  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cadmium 
cell.  The  adjustal)le  resistances  Ri  and  R2  are  introduced  as 
a  means  of  adjusting  the  resistance  of  the  main  circuit,  as  may 
become  necessary  as  the  voltage  of  the  battery  varies  from  1.8 
to  2.14  volts;  Ri  gives  a  rough  adjustment  with  a  range  of  10 
ohms  and  R2  gives  a  fine  adjustment  with  a  range  of  about  2.5 
ohms. 

The  wire  SS  is  graduated  so  that  the  reading  shown  at  any 
point  on  it  is  the  potential  difference  between  that  point  and  the 
point  M  on  the  basis  of  a  fall  of  exactly  one  volt  per  50  ohms 
resistance  in  the  circuit.  If,  therefore,  a  standard  cadmium 
cell  C  is  connected  with  the  circuit  between  the  points  M  and 
the  point  N  on  the  wire  which  marks  its  e.m.f.  at  the  existing 
temperature,  and  an  exact  balance  be  obtained  (by  means  of 
the  adjustable  resistances  Ri  and  R2)  between  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
cell  and  the  potential  difference  between  the  points  M  and  N, 
the  whole  circuit  becomes  accurately  adjusted  to  a  fall  in  poten- 
tial of  one  volt  per  50  ohms  of  circuit  resistance. 

For  the  following  is  true  —  the  total  resistance  of  the  poten- 
tiometer circuit  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Adjustable  resistance  coil  Ri   total  resistance  10.000  ohms 

Adjustable  resistance  coil  R2    total  resistance      2.5  " 

Resistance  coil  BC total  resistance  42.5  " 

Resistance  coil  SC total  resistance  51.0  " 

Slide  wire  SS  (adjustable  resistance)    total  resistance      0.125  " 

Coil  MVC total  resistance      1.45  " 

Slide  wire  VV  (adjustable  resistance) total  resistance      0.06  " 

Resistance  of  connecting  wires total  resistance  — 

Total 107.635  ohms 
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The  battery  furnishing  the  current  may  have  an  e.m.f.  of 

from  1.8  to  2.14.     Then  assuming  the  last  figure  to  be  true,  we 

E 
have  from  Ohm's  law,  C  =  —■ 


C  = 


R 
2.14 


=  0.0198  amperes. 


107.635 
or  substituting  again  for  R  =  50  we  have  CR  =  E. 

0.0198  X  50  =  0.99  + ,  or  a  drop  of  potential  of  one  volt 
approximately  for  50  ohms  of  circuit  resistance. 

Or  the  second  case  of  an  e.m.f  of  1.8  and  leaving  out  the  two 

adjustable  resistances  BC  and  SC  amounting  to  12.5,  the  total 

resistance  of  the  circuit  now  is  (107.635  —  12.5)  or  95.135  ohms, 

and 

1-8 

C  = — ■  =  0.0189, 

95.135 

or  substituting  again  for  22  =  50  we  have  CR  =  E. 

0.0189  X  50  =  0.945,  or  again  a  drop  of  potential  of  approxi- 
mately one  volt  for  50  ohms  circuit  resistance. 

The  slide  wire  SS,  as  already  stated,  is  accompanied  by  a 
scale  on  which  is  marked  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cadmium  cell  for  given 
temperatures.  Suppose  this  e.m.f.  for  the  room  temperature  is 
1.098,  then  if  the  sliding  contact  is  placed  on  this  mark  on  the 
slide  wire  SS,  thus  fixing  the  point  N,  then  the  drop  of  poten- 
tial of  the  current  furnished  by  the  cadmium  cell,  between  the 
points  M  and  N,  is  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  one  volt  per  50  ohms  of 
circuit  resistance.  With  the  battery  connected,  a  current  is 
constantly  flowing  through  the  whole  circuit,  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, the  cadmium  cell  is  shunted  into  this  circuit  between  M 
and  N  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  currents  oppose  each  other 
in  the  cadmium  cell  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  54.  If  now  the 
key  Im  is  thrown  to  connect  into  this  circuit  the  galvanometer, 
this  will  indicate  the  difference  in  strength  of  the  currents, 
and  if  now  resistance  be  put  into  the  main  battery  circuit  by 
means  of  the  adjustable  coils  Ri  and  R2  until  the  galvanometer 
indicates  zero,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  flowing  between  M 
and  A^  in  the  cell  circuit  due  to  the  battery  is  just  balanced  by 
that  from  the  cadmium  cell,  and  as  this  latter  is  such  as  to  cause 
a  drop  of  potential  of  exactly  one  volt  per  50  ohms  of  circuit 
resistance,  the  battery  current  is  standardized  to  this,  and  may 
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be   used,  wliilc   (lu!   caclinium   cell   currciil,   c.'ui    Ixi   eut   out    by 
releasing  the  key  Irn. 

The  eoil  MVC  is  ;i  coiilinuous  coil  of  twenty-niiu^  sections, 
eaeli  of  which  is  accurjitely  adjusted  to  a  resistance;  of  0.05 
ohms.  On  the  basis  of  50  ohms  circuiit  resistan(;e  for  each  drop 
of  potential  of  one  volt,  tlie  fall  of  ])ot(uitial  in  each  scH'.tion  is 
thus  exactly  one  millivolt.  Similarly  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
VV  being  0.06  ohms,  the  fall  of  potential  along  its  length  is 
1.2  millivolts.  Thus,  in  the  portion  of  the  circuit  V^etween  the 
points  P  and  Q  in  the  thermo-couple  circuit,  including  the  coil 
MVC  and  the  wire  VV,  there  is  an  available  fall  of  potential 
of  30.2  millivolts.  If  the  thermo-electric  couple  is  shunted  into 
the  circuit  with  the  poles  connected  as  shown  at  X  in  the  figure, 
between  the  points  P  and  Q  and  the  galvanometer  thrown  in 
by  the  key  Im  connecting  the  posts  I  and  x  and  m  and  x,  the 
galvanometer  will  show  a  deflection  due  to  the  thermo-couple 
current,  which  may  now  be  brought  to  zero  again  by  putting 
in  resistance  against  the  thermo-couple  current  by  means  of 
the  coil  MVC  and  the  slide  wire  VV,  but  cutting  out  resistance 
to  the  battery  current,  thus  letting  battery  current  pass  to  the 
thermo-couple  circuit  shunt,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent from  the  thermo-couple  until  this  is  neutralized  and  the 
galvanometer  again  registers  zero.  As  the  resistance  put  in 
is  accurately  standardized  to  drop  of  potential  it  is  graduated 
directly  in  millivolts  and  thus  reads  directly  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
thermo-couple  which  has  been  neutralized. 

In  operating  by  this  method  the  cold-junction  device  is 
used  as  described  for  the  galvanometric  method.  The  following 
points  also  should  be  observed:  The  galvanometer,  which  should 
be  a  reflecting  one  of  Thomson  type,  very  delicate  and  sensitive, 
and  of  low  resistance,  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  not 
subject  to  vibration  caused  by  walking  about  the  room,  etc. 
The  reflecting  lamp  used  to  obtain  the  beam  of  light  may  be 
of  any  suitable  type;  the  author  uses  a  small  Nernst  lamp  in 
a  brass  tube  which  throws  the  image  of  a  wire  on  the  galvanom- 
eter mirror.  A  suitable  scale  on  which  the  mirror  throws  the 
image  is  used.  As  already  stated,  the  battery  used  to  fur- 
nish the  current  for  the  circuit  is  best  an  accumulator  cell  and 
its  e.m.f.  must  be  carefully  chosen  for  the  potentiometer  in 
use.     For  the  instrument  described,  the  cell  used  should  have 
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an  e.m.f.  of  not  less  than  1.8  and  not  more  than  2.14  volts.  In 
using  the  instrument,  after  making  the  proper  connections,  and 
standardizing  the  battery  current  by  means  of  the  standard 
cadmium  cell  which  furnishes  an  e.m.f.  of  1.095  volts  at  18 
degrees  C.  with  a  decrease  or  increase  of  0.00002  volts  for  each 
degree  of  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  it, 
the  thermo-couple  circuit  is  thrown  in  by  pressing  the  key  Im 
to  make  proper  connections,  and  then  the*  resistance  thrown  in 
in  the  coil  MVC,  the  final  adjustment  to  a  zero  reading  of  the 
galvanometer  being  made  by  the  contact  on  the  slide  wireFF. 
The  e.m.f.  of  the  couple  is  then  read  off  directly  on  the  coil 
MVC  and  the  scale  accompanying  the  slide  wire.  Cooling 
curves  can  readily  be  obtained  by  this  method  by  taking  the 
time  accompanying  each  reading,  keeping  a  record  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  junction.  The  method  is  an  extremely 
sensitive  one,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  independent 
of  the  resistance  of  the  thermo-couple  circuit,  as  the  e.m.f.  flow- 
ing in  a  closed  circuit  is  reduced  to  zero.  It  also  does  away 
with  possible  error  of  indication  by  the  high-resistance  galvanom- 
eter used  in  the  galvanometric  method,  due  to  variable  zero 
in  the  instrument,  and  other  causes. 

Base  Metal  Thermo-Couples.  —  Of  recent  years,  certain 
base  metal  thermo-couples  have  come  into  wide  use  for  the 
measurement  of  temperatures  in  industrial  works  where  great 
accuracy  is  not  required.  The  advantages  in  the  use  of  these 
couples  are  to  be  found  in  their  cheapness,  and  their  robustness, 
i.e.  the  wires  can  be  made  of  large  cross-section  and  the  indicat- 
ing instrument,  the  galvanometer,  need  not  be  a  very  delicate 
or  costly  one.  The  most  common  form  of  base  metal  thermo- 
couple, is  the  iron-konstantan  and  the  copper-konstantan, 
konstantan  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel.  The 
exact  proportions  are  usually  held  secret  by  the  manufacturers. 
This  alloy  is  the  negative  wire  of  the  couple,  while  pure  iron, 
or  pure  copper,  is  the  positive  wire.  Base  metal  thermo-couples 
of  this  type  are  quite  rehable  and  remain  constant  in  e.m.f.  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  for  low  temperature,  say  up  to 
1000°  F.  =  537°  C.  Above  this  temperature,  the  couples  are  not 
reliable.  When  temperatures  between  1000  and  2000°  F.  (537 
to  1075°  C.)  are  to  be  measured  by  base  metal  thermo-couples, 
other   couples   must   be   used;   for    instance,    for   the    negative 
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wire  III!  iron-wolfrnin  alloy  conlaiiiiii^  froin  5  to  25  per  (!ont. 
of  wolfram,  and  foi"  Mic  ]K)sitiv('  wii-c,  puic  nickel.  Ni(;k('l  .st(3el 
and  chronic  steel  wires,  as  the  ue^;ativo  ol(uu(;iit,  and  pure  nickol 
as  the  positive  element,  have  also  Ihmmi  used,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  metals  and  alloys.  For  the  thermo-couples  with  kon- 
stantan  as  one  wire,  for  low  temperatures,  a  total  accuracy  of 
reading;-  within  2  per  cent,  may  be  obtained.  The  error  increases 
with  time  of  use,  due  to  the  chanji;es  taking  place;  in  Ihe  c()U[)le, 
particularly  that  due  to  oxidation.  The  base  metal  thermo- 
couples for  measuring  higher  temperatures  are  subject  to  a  con- 
sideral)ly  greater  error.  The  electro-motive  force  of  base  metal 
thermo-couples  varies  widely  with  small  differences  of  compo- 
sitions of  the  wires,  and  practically  each  couple  must  be  stand- 
ardized. The  wires  of  base  metal  thermo-couples  should  be 
thoroughly  annealed  at  temperatures  of  about  500°  C.  before 
use.  Wires  commonly  in  use  are  yV  in.  in  diameter,  one  wire 
being  completely  covered  by  an  asbestos  jacket.  The  curve 
relating  e.m.f.  to  temperature  is  a  straight  line.  For  an  iron- 
konstantan  couple,  the  following  data  shows  the  relationship: 

Degrees  Fahrenheit  e.m.f.  Millivolts 

0  0 

180  5 

360  10 

540  15 

720  20 

880  25 

1000  28 

The  Platinum  Resistance  Pyrometer 

This  method  of  measuring  temperatures  is  based  on  the 
variable  resistance  of  a  definite  amount  of  pure  platinum  wire 
with  temperature,  which  variation  of  resistance  follows  definite 
laws.  Since  electric  resistance  can  be  measured  very  accurately 
with  comparative  ease,  the  method  affords  a  ready  means  of 
measuring  temperature. 

Laws^  Relating  the  Resistance  of  Pt  to  Temperature.  —  Let 
Ro  =  the  resistance  of  a  particular  piece  of  Pt  wire  at  0°  C. 

Let  Ri  =  the  resistance  of  the  same  piece  of  Pt  wire  at  100°  C. 

Let  R  =  the  resistance  of  the  same  piece  of  Pt  wire  at  T°  C. 
(Gas  scale.) 

1  Callender  and  Griffiths,  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soc,  1892,  p.  119. 
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Let  pt  =  the  temperature  on  the  Pt  scale  of  temperature  = 
to  T°  on  the  gas  scale  of  temperatures. 

Then  assuming  that  the  resistance  varies  proportionately  to 
the  temperature,  we  have 

R   —  Ro=  the  resistance  at  T°  or  pt  (platinum  scale). 
Ri  —  Ro  =  the  resistance  at  100°  (on  both  scales) . 
From  which  follows: 

a.    {R  -  Ro)  :  pt  =  {Ri  -  Ro):    100  or  pt  =  100  [^  ~ ^°\ 

[Ri  —  Ro) 

The  value  of  pt  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  platinum. 

From  experimental  work,  Callender  and  Griffiths  have  shown 
that  the  following  relation  exists  between  the  platinum  scale  and 
the  air  pyrometer  scale  up  to  600°  C,  and  later  by  Harker,^  up 
to  1000°  C.  and  somewhat  above. 


d=T-pt  =  h{^[^\   -looj 


The  value  of  8  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  platinum;  d  indi- 
cates the  difference  between  the  air  and  platinum  scales.  From 
the  above  formula  is  deduced  the  following: 

1.     r  =  p/  +  8([j^f-^)or 


2.    T  = 


(¥}oo_^^^y^j^mm_^^^^_mmpt 


From  this  equation  (2)  a  table  may  be  calculated  giving  the  value 
of  ^'pf  in  terms  of  T,  and  from  this  a  curve  may  be  plotted  with 
{T  —  pt)  in  terms  of  T,  abscissae,  and  pt  as  ordinate.  This  will 
at  once  give  d  =  {T  —  pt),  which  must  be  added  to  ''p^, "  the  plati- 
num temperature,  in  order  to  get  T,  or  the  reading  on  the  normal 
gas  scale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

The  value  of  8  for  any  given  pyrometer  may  be  determined 
with  ample  accuracy  by  standardizing  the  instrument  against  a 
known  point,  usually  boiling  sulphur,  444.5°  C.  at  760  mm.  pres- 
sure, and  substituting  this  value  of  T  and  the  observed  value  of 
''p^"  corresponding  to  T  in  formula  h,  and  calculating  S.  The 
value  of  8  can  also  be  checked  by  making  another  similar  deter- 
mination as  above,  with  silver  as  the  fixed  point.  (See  remarks 
about  silver  under  the  thermo-couple.) 

1  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  LXXIII  (1904),  p.  217. 
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The  denominator  in  ('(iiuitjoii  a,  (A'l  —  Ho)  i*^  known  as  the 
^*fu7i(la7nental  interval"  of  the  n^sistance  pyrometer  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  ohms. 

The  ''fundamental  coefficient"  expressed  by  the  letter  C  is  the 
mean  temperature  e()(^ffi(!i(Mit  of  (;hanj2;e  of  r(;sistan(;e  between 
zero  degrees  and  100°  ('.,  and  is  exi)ressed  as  follows: 


c  = 


Ro  X  100 


From  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evident  that  the  i)latinum  tem- 
perature scale  is  expressed  in  terms   of   electric   resistance.     If 
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d  ^  ^T-pt)  terms  of  T 
Fig.  55.  —  Curve  relating  the  gas  scale  to  the  platinum  scale. 


now  the  platinum  pyrometer  be  so  constructed  that  the  increase 
in  resistance  of  the  coil  of  platinum  wire  acting  as  the  pyrometer 
be  of  such  diameter  and  length  that  the  increase  of  resistance 
between  zero  degrees  and  100°  C.  (fundamental  interval)  be  just 
one  ohm,  then  0.01  ohm  will  be  equal  to  one  platinum  degree, 
and  a  special  Wheatstone  bridge  apparatus  may  be  designed  so 
as  to  measure  in  units  of  0.01  ohm  and  thus  record  platinum  de- 
grees directly.  It  is  evident  that  the  resistance  measuring  appa- 
ratus need  not  be  calibrated  to  measure  absolutely  standard  ohms, 
since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  "fundamental  interval" 
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a  certain  definite  resistance  and  then  take  for  units  one  hundredth 
part  of  this.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  have  the  various  resist- 
ance coils  of  the  instrument  and  the  calibrated  wire  of  the  bridge 
standardized  in  terms  of  the  '^fundamental  interval"  so  that  the 
various  resistances  are  strictly  comparable. 

A  formula  relating  directly  the  temperature  T  and  resistance 
R  of  any  given  piece  of  platinum  wire  is 

^  =  l  +  aT  +  hT\ov    R  =  Roil+aT  +  hT') 
Ro 

1  +  TqTtIj  and  h  =  Jqqqq 

In  order  to  solve  the  equation,  resistances  of  the  wire  at  zero 
degrees  C.  and  at  100°  C,  viz.,  at  melting  ice  and  boiling  water, 
must  be  known,  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  '' fundamental 
coefficient"  C,  and  the  value  of  8. 

Design  of  the  Pyrometer.  —  The  electric  resistance  pyrom- 
eter is  due  to  Werner  von  Siemens,^  who  first  proposed  it  in 
1871.  Its  development  as  an  accurate  scientific  instrument  is 
largely  due  to  Callender  and  Griffiths. 

The  main  consideration  in  the  platinum  resistance  pyrometer 
is  to  keep  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  constant.  It  is  found 
that  heating  platinum  in  the  presence  of  silica,  or  clay,  or  iron, 
or  directly  in  furnace  gases,  or  in  presence  of  hydrogen,  particu- 
larly when  Si02  is  also  present,  causes  very  great  changes  in  the 
electric  resistance,  so  as  to  practically  make  the  instrument 
worthless.  Heating  above  1200  °C.  causes  a  slight  volatiUza- 
tion  of  the  platinum,  which  increases  the  resistance  of  very  fine 
wires.  It  is  found  that  when  the  platinum  wire  is  wound  around 
a  spool  of  pure  mica,  formed  by  two  strips  of  mica  set  crosswise, 
and  enclosed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil 
undergoes  no  change  and  may  be  used  an  indefinite  number  of 
times  with  concordant  results.  Fig.  56  shows  the  construction 
of  platinum  resistance  pyrometers.  A  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
usually  from  0.10  to  0.3  mm.  diameter  of  wire  and  of  certain 
length  (the  coil  should  not  be  more  than  1  to  1.5  in.  long  in  most 
cases,  so  as  to  localize  the  temperature  it  measures),  is  wound  on 
mica  plates,  and  connected  by  its  terminals  by  ''autogene"  junc- 
tions to  heavy  copper  or  platinum  leads  (these  latter  preferred), 

iW.  Siemens,  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  XIX  (1871),  p.  351. 
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insuhit(Hl  innn  cacli  oilier  by  lliin  (irc-chiy  tulx's,  mid  piissin^  out 
to  l)iii(lin<>;  ])()sts  on  the  IiiukHc  of  th(^  iiistruniciit  as  shown  in 
Fi«;-.  5().  Tlu^  whole  is  piolcclcd  hy  a  i)or(;('lain  iiihc,  which  may 
hv    (MU'1()S(m1    in    an   ii-on   lube. 

Since  the  tenijxTature  is  measured  ])y  th(i  increase  in  resist- 
ance of  th(^  platinum  coil  only,  and  the  instrument  is  immersed 
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Fig.  56.  —  Platinum  resistance  pyrometers. 


in  the  furnace  in  such  a  manner  that  parts  of  the  conducting  leads, 
through  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  coil,  are  also 
heated  and  thus  increase  in  resistance,  the  instrument  is  provided 
with  "compensating  leads"  of  the  same  size  as  the  "conducting 
leads,"  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  coil.  These 
"compensating  leads"  are  eventually  connected  with  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  which  measures  the  resistance,  but  to  the  opposite 
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arm  from  that  to  which  the  leads  from  the  platinum  coil  are  con- 
nected, so  that  the  two  resistances,  the  "conducting  leads"  from 
the  toy  of  the  coil  to  the  Wheatstone  bridge  and  the  compen- 
sating leads  from  the  top  of  the  coil  to  the  bridge,  are  just  equal 
and  therefore  balance  each  other,  the  bridge  then  measuring  only 
the  resistance  of  the  platinum  coil.  Fig.  57  showing  a  diagram- 
matic sketch  of  the  set-up  will  make  this  explanation  plain.  The 
platinum  conductors  leading  from  the  resistance  coil  and  carrying 
the  current  of  the  battery  to  the  coil  are  connected  to  one  arm 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  apparatus  by  heavy  copper  leads,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  "compensating  leads"  are  connected  to  the 
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Diagrammatic  sketch  of  platinum  resistance 
pyrometer  set-up. 


opposite  arm  of  the  bridge,  the  conditions  being  that  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuits  from  X  to  A  and  from  X  to  B  are  exactly 
equal.  The  "ice  bobbin"  is  a  spool  of  manganin  wire  inserted 
into  the  compensating  leads  as  shown,  and  is  of  such  resistance  as 
to  just  equal  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  resistance  coil  at 
zero  degrees  C.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  resistance  of 
the  two  circuits  leading  from  the  instrument  (pyrometer)  are 
equivalent.  If  now  the  platinum  resistance  coil  be  exposed  to 
the  source  of  temperature  and  the  battery  current  turned  into 
the  system  by  throwing  a  suitable  switch  and  the  "ratio  arms" 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  are  of  equal  resistance,  the  increased 
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resistance^  of  tlic  plaCminn  rt'sistaiicc  coil  diK;  to  tciiipciiiturc  c:in 
be  nieiisured  by  {idjustiiiji;  th(^  viirious  known  n^sistanees,  includ- 
ing the  sli(iing  contact,  until  the  galvanometer  shows  zero  reading. 
If  the  Wheatstonc  bridge  is  calibrated  in  platinuni  degrees  as 
explained,  and  the  "k'X)  l)()l)])in"  is  used,  the  rea(hngwill  be  tlie 
tenij)erature  of  the  coil  above  zero  degrees  C  in  platinuni  degrees, 
which  can  tlu^n  be  converted  to  degrees  on  the  standard  gas  scale 
by  means  of  the  fornuila.  If  no  ''ice  bo])bin"  is  used,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  coil  at  zero  degrees  C. 
(in  melting  ice)  on  tlie  bridges  and  then  subtract  this  constant  from 


Fig.  58.  —  Set-up  of  platinum  resistance  pyrometer.  Py  is  the 
pyrometer  in  electric  furnace,  F;  W  is  Wheatstorie  Bridge,  G 
is  the  reflecting  galvanometer,  B  is  the  battery. 

all  readings  of  temperature  in  platinum  degrees.  When  tempera- 
tures below  zero  degrees  C.  are  to  be  determined,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  omit  the  ''ice  bobbin,"  determine  the  resistance  of  the 
coil  at  zero  degrees  C,  set  this  resistance,  then  immerse  the  instru- 
ment in  the  source  of  temperature,  adjust  the  galvanometer  to 
zero  again  by  adjusting  resistances,  and  subtract  the  last  reading 
from  the  reading  at  zero.  The  difference  will  give  the  tempera- 
ture below  zero  in  platinum  degrees,  which  can  be  converted  as 
stated.  Fig.  58  shows  a  complete  set-up  of  apparatus  for  the  de- 
termination of  temperature  by  the  platinum  resistance  pyrometer. 
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The  pyrometer  in  this  instance  has  a  '^ fundamental  interval"  of 
1.0005  ohms,  the  resistance  at  zero  degrees  C.  =  Ro  is  2.712 
ohms,  and  the  difference  coefficient  =  B  =  1.50.  This  value  is 
practically  that  for  very  pure  platinum. 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  used  is  of  special  form  for  high  accu- 
racy of  the  Callendar  and  Griffiths  design.  All  of  the  resistances 
are  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  to  avoid  any  correction  for  'tem- 
perature coefficient"  of  the  resistances,  although  these  are  of 
manganin  wire,  except  the  '^ bridge  wire,"  which  is  of  platinum 
silver.  By  means  of  this  bridge,  platinum  temperatures  can  be 
measured  to  0.01  C. 

The  Fery  Radiation  Pyrometer 

The  principle  of  this  pyrometer  is  based  on  the  Stefan-Boltz- 
man  radiation  law,  viz.,  that  the  total  energy  radiated  by  a  ''black 
body"  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  its  absolute  tempera- 
ture, or,  E  =  KiT'^  —  Tq),  in  which  E  is  the  total  energy  radiated 
by  the  body  at  T  to  a  precisely  similar  body  at  Tq,  and  K  is  a 
constant  dependent  upon  the  units  used.  A  brief  consideration 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  radiation  is  essential  to  the  following 
discussion. 

The  amount  of  radiant  energy  emitted  by  a  unit  of  surface 
of  a  body  per  unit  of  time  for  any  given  temperature  measures 
the  intensity  of  radiation  at  that  temperature,  and  is  called  the 
emissivity  of  that  body.  This  emissivity  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture, but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  that 
different  bodies  at  the  same  temperature  do  not  emit  necessarily 
the  same  total  amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  surface.  In  other 
words,  the  emissivity  of  the  bodies  for  the  same  temperature  is 
different.  If  a  body  be  considered  which  from  its  nature  is 
capable  of  absorbing  all  radiant  energy  thrown  upon  it  without 
reflecting  any  portion  of  it  or  transmitting  another  portion,  it  is 
called  a  black  body. 

The  emissivity  of  a  "black  body"  for  any  given  temperature 
is  unity;  the  emissivity  of  any  body  not  a  "black  body"  is  always 
less  than  unity.  But  if  we  add  to  its  emissivity  its  reflective  and 
transmissive  powers  their  sum  will  be  equal  to  unity.  It  follows 
from  the  above  that  if  we  have  a  "black  body"  at  a  certain  con- 
stant temperature,  receiving  upon  it  a  given  quantity  of  energy 
per  unit  of  time,  it  must  radiate  the  same  amount  of  energy  per 
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unit  of  time  in  or(l(T  that  tlie  tomporatuni  may  remain  constant. 
Theoretic  '^blac^k  Ixxly"  coiKhtions  an;  v(;ry  (dosely  niaHzed  by 
such  thinpjs  as  flowing  soHd  coal,  hot  soHd  iron  (;ov(;re(l  with 
oxide,  hot  sohd  copper  under  the  same  comhtions,  vXc.  Moltc^n 
iron  and  molten  copper,  however,  differ  wid(!ly  from  ''black  body" 
conditions.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  while  the  emissivity 
of  solid  iron  covered  with  oxide  is  practi(;ally  unity,  that  of  molten 
iron  is  but  0.28  and  molten  copper  but  0.14.' 

Such  substances  as  polished  silver,  platinum,  or  maj^nesia,  all 
have  emissivities  much  less  than  that  of  a  ''black  body."  " Black 
body"  conditions  are  also  realized  by  the  interior  of  an  enclosed 
space  coated  on  the  inside  with  lampblack  and  uniformly  heated 
by  any  suitable  means.  The  interior  of  this  space  will  radiate 
through  any  suitable  opening  in  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  "black 
bodies,"  viz.,  according  to  that  of  the  Stefan-Boltzman  law  already 
mentioned.  In  practice,  this  "black  body"  condition  is  realized 
by  the  interior  of  muffles,  furnaces,  kilns,  etc.  Furthermore,  any 
body  placed  within  such  an  enclosed  space  essentially  becomes  a 
"black  body"  as  regards  its  radiating  powers  after  it  has  assumed 
the  temperature  of  a  space  within  which  it  is. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  temperatures  are  roughly  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  light  emitted  by  an  incandescent  body. 
This  method,  however,  is  correct  only  when  the  incandescent 
body  is  under  "black  body"  conditions,  viz.,  is  within  a  uniformly 
heated  space,  such  as  a  furnace,  etc.  The  nature  of  the  radiant 
energy  emitted  by  bodies  not  black  for  any  given  temperature 
varies  with  different  bodies.  Thus,  in  the  total  energy  emitted  by 
one  body  at  a  given  temperature  there  may  be  much  more  light 
radiations  than  in  those  emitted  by  another  and  different  body  at 
the  same  temperature.  If  we  thus  judge  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  the  eye  according  to  the  light  emitted,  we  would  assign 
a  much  higher  value  to  the  temperature  of  the  second  than  to 
the  first  body,  but  wrongly  so.  As  already  stated,  the  total  radi- 
ation (heat  and  light  radiations,  etc.)  from  a  "black  body"  or  a 
body  under  "black  body"  conditions,  is  strictly  a  function  of  its 
temperature,  so  that  if  an  instrument  is  available  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  total  radiation  from  a  substance  under  "black 
body"  conditions,  a  very  accurate  estimation  can  be  made  of  its 
temperature.  The  chief  difficulty  with  an  instrument  of  this 
1  C.  B.  Thwing,  ''Physical  Review,"  February,  1908. 
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type  is  the  realization  of  the  ''black  body"  conditions.  As 
already  stated,  if  such  an  instrument  were  sighted  upon  a  mass 
of  molten  iron  in  a  ladle  standing  in  the  open  air,  its  indications 
would  be  far  from  giving  the  correct  temperature  of  this  molten 
iron,  for  the  reason  stated.  If,  however,  this  molten  iron  be 
within  a  furnace  and  be  sighted  on  through  a  suitable  opening  in 
the  furnace,  the  correct  temperature  can  be  determined.  The 
instrument  thus  gives  what  is  termed  the  ''black  body  tempera- 
ture," which  may  be  the  true  temperature  if  the  body  be  under 
"black  body"  conditions.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  used  with  caution  and  its  readings  interpreted 
accordingly. 


Fig.  59.  —  Diagram  showing  distribution  of  radiant  energy. 

Theory  of  the  Total  Radiation  Pyrometer.  —  Let  O  be  a 
source  of  radiant  energy  and  let  >S  be  a  unit  surface  at  unit 
distance  I,  receiving  a  quantity  of  radiant  energy  q.  Then  in 
the  above  figure  S  is  to  S^  as  l^  is  to  {2iy,  or 


S 


P        s 

or  — 

(2iy     s' 


i  or  ^'  =  4;Sf 
4 


The  amount  of  radiant  energy  on  S'  is  the  same  as  on  S,  therefore 
a  unit  surface  on  S'  receives  one-fourth  of  the  radiant  energy  as 
the  unit  surface  at  S.  The  radiant  energy  therefore  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Considering  now  a  concave  mirror  M  receiving  radiant  energy  ^ 

»  The  discussion  which  follows  is  strictly  valid  only  when  the  object 
radiating  energy  is  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror,  which  is  large  as  compared 
with  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror. 
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(total)  q  from  tho  riulhitin^  source  :it  N,  (lie  focus  of  the  mirror 
being  at  /  distauco  from  aS,  it  will  form  an  image  of  >S'  at  /,  whose 
area  is  indicated  by  aS".  All  tli(>  energy  i:eceive(l  by  tin;  mirror  M  is 
then  concentrated  in  the  imager  /  and  the  intensity  of  encTgy  in  the 


image  will  be  expressed  by  the  quantity 


aS' 


If  now  the  focus  of 


the  mirror  is  removed  to  a  distance  2  I  from  tln^  source;  of  radiant 
energy,  and  tlu^  image  focused  at  V ,  its  size  will  be  aS"  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  optics,  /'  will  be  one-fourth  the  size  of  /,  since 
the  area  of  the  image  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  focus.  The  mirror  in  its  new  position  M' 
will  receive  one-fourth  the  radiant  energy  that  it  did  at  M  and  this 
energy  will  be  concentrated  in  the  image  1' .     If  (f  is  the  amount 


Fig.  60.  —  Diagram  of  mirrors  receiving  radiant  energy, 
of  radiant  energy  that  the  mirror  receives  at  M',  and  S"  the  size 
of  the  image,  then  the  intensity  of  energy  in  the  image  is  — ,  but 

as  q    =  —  and  S   =  —,  we  have,  substitutmg,  ^  =  T  X  —  =  —  , 
4  4  A3         4       aS        aS 

or  the  intensity  of  energy  in  either  case  is  the  same.  If  now  a 
means  is  provided  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  energy  in  the 
image  of  the  mirror,  we  can  determine  the  temperature  of  the  source 
S  from  the  Stefan-Boltzman  radiation  law,  provided  we  first 
standardize  the  instrument  containing  the  mirror  against  a  known 
temperature.  The  intensity  of  the  energy  will  be  measured  by 
a  sensitive  thermo-couple  placed  in  the  focused  image  and  com- 
pletely covered  by  it;  in  fact  the  image  must  overlap  the  junction 
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of  the  couple,  since  we  are  measuring  the  effect  of  intensity  of 
the  energy  in  the  image.  If  the  junction  be  sufficiently  small, 
there  will  be  no  difficult}^  in  doing  this  with  the  instrument  within 
any  reasonable  distance  from  the  radiating  object. 

The  thermo-couple  will  be  connected  by  leads  to  a  sensitive 
high-resistance  galvanometer,  and  when  the  instrument  contain- 
ing the  mirror  is  now  focused  upon  the  source  of  energy  in  such 
a  way  as  to  fulfil  the  above  conditions,  the  temperature  set  up  in 
the  image  by  the  intensity  of  radiations  received  from  the  source 
S  will  cause  an  e.m.f.  in  the  couple  which  will  cause  a  current 
to  flow  through  the  circuit  of  the  couple  and  give  rise  to  a  defi- 
nite deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  which  will  be  called  R. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  the  source  S  be 
known,  in  this  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  calibration,  it  having 
been  measured  say  by  means  of  a  thermo-couple  or  a  resistance 
pyroipeter  and  expressed  in  the  gas  scale  as  Ti. 

We  have  now  the  Stefan-Boltzman  law:  E  =  K  {T  -  T^') 
in  which  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  source  S;  T^,  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  receiving  surface,  the  mirror;  and 
E  the  intensity  of  energy  of  radiation  of  the  source.  K  =  con- 
stant dependent  upon  the  units  used. 

In  this  particular  instance  of  calibration  let  T  be  the  known 
temperature  Ti,  and  let  the  intensity  of  energy  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror  cause  a  galvanometer  deflection  of  R.     Then  we  can  say 

L   E,=Ri  =  K  iT,'  -  To') 
and  for  another  case  at  a  higher  temperature  T2,  but  unknown 

2.    i^.  =  R>^  =  K  {T2'  -  T,') 
and  since  for  ordinary  accuracy  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
receiving  source,  the  mirror,  is  negligible,  we  have 

E,  =  R,  =  K  {T,')  ovRi  =  K  (T,') 

E»  =  R>'  =  K  {T2')  -     R"  =  K  (T2') 

K=-andK   =  -     or-=~ 

T,'    =  T,^  X  ^-  or  T,  =  r.v/f'  (3). 

/ti    .  '  111 

Then  as  Ri  and  Ti  are  known  values,  as  is  also  R„,  by  observation 
of  the  galvanometer  the  temperature  T2  can  be  calculated.  In 
this  manner  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  indicate  directly  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  source, 
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and  tomporaturos  road  off  directly  from  tin*  j^jilvunoinctor  dcflc^c- 
tions.  In  consich^rinji;  tlic  inslruirH^ut,  i\w,  followinjj;  fa(;t.s  must 
be  taken  into  consideration: 

1.  It  has  })oen  shown  that  the  indications  of  the  instrument 
are  indej)en(l(Mit  of  (hstance  as  l()ii<>;  as  it  is  j)ossil)le  to  \\iivv.  the 
focused  image  of  the  incandescent  object,  formed  l>y  the  mirror, 
overhip  to  some  extent  the  th(Tmo-cou])l(^  junction,  so  that  this 
will  fully  measure  tlu^  int(Misity  of  the  radiations. 

2.  That  the  intensity  of  radiations  are  measured  by  a  suita})le 
thermo-couple,  and  since  the  e.m.f.  of  a  thermo-couple  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two  junctions,  hot 
and  cold,  as  shown  previously  in  this  chapter,  the  galvanometer 
deflection  will  ])e  that  due  to  the  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween that  of  the  hot  junction  and  that  of  the  ''cold  junction" 
(in  this  case  the  galvanometer  at  room  temperature),  but  this 
difference  is  exactly  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  hot  junc- 
tion in  the  image  due  to  the  radiant  energy  received,  which  is 
the  temperature  it  is  desired  to  measure.  For  this  reason  there 
are  no  "cold  junction"  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  instance, 
provided  that  before  use  there  is  no  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  telescope  and  the  galvanometer.  The  temperature 
of  the  image  is  rarely  more  than  80°  C.  above  the  room  tempera- 
ture. 

3.  The  mirror  of  the  instrument  may  be  replaced  by  a  suit- 
able lense,  as  is  done  in  the  laboratory  form  of  the  instrument. 
This  lense  must  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  ratio  of  radiation 
transmitted  to  those  absorbed  be  constant,  in  order  that  the 
instrument  may  obey  Stefan's  law.  Fluorite  is  a  suitable  material 
in  this  sense  for  radiations  above  900°  C.  The  amount  of  radiant 
energy  received  by  the  lense  or  mirror  and  brought  to  focus  in 
the  image  is  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  opening  of  the 
telescope.  With  this  factor  fixed,  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
incandescent  source  causes  a  given  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 
With  high  temperatures  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  will  have 
insufficient  length  to  record  the  deflection.  This  difficulty  may 
be  obviated  by  providing  the  opening  of  the  telescope  with  a 
shutter  provided  with  a  diaphragm  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  so  that 
the  amount  of  radiations  reaching  the  mirror  may  be  regulated. 
It  is  readily  deduced  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  intensity 
of  radiations  in  the  image  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  area 
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of  the  opening.  The  instrument  may  be  caUbrated  with  any  given 
size  opening  and  a  second  scale  estabhshed  on  the  galvanometer. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  size  of  opening  of  the  telescope,  recourse 


Fig.  6L  —  Fery  pyroinctcr  set  up  for  an  observation. 


may  be  had  to  placing  the  galvanometer  on  a  shunt  of  known 
resistance  (thus  decreasing  the  current  in  this  part  of  the  circuit 
and  reducing  the  galvanometer  deflection)  in  the  circuit,  instead 
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of  directly  in  sorios,  and  thus  ostal)lisliin^  a  second  scale  for  the 
hij!;her  temperatures. 

F\^.  61    shows   the   instrument   s(»t    uj)    for    an   observation. 

In  Fi^.  G2  is  shown  the  telescope,  within  whicli  on  a  rack  and 
pinion  is  fixed  the  concave  mirror  M  with  an  opc^ning  through  the 
center.  The  rack  and  pinion  device  is  operat(Hl  l)y  the  thuml) 
screw  p,  by  which  means  the  image  of  the  incandescent  obj(!ct 
is  focused  ni)()n  the  jun(^tion  of  a  copper  konstantan  thermo- 
couple at  X  in  the  optic  axis  of  the  t(^lescope.  The  jun(;tion  of 
this  thermo-couple,  which  is  ])ut  a  few  thousandths  of  a  milli- 
meter wid(^  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  is  soldered  to  a  silver 
disc.  The  two  wires  of  the  thermo-couple  are  attached  to  two 
brass  strips,  D  and  R,  which  lead  to  the  insulated  terminals  b  and 


Fig.  62.  —  Construction  of  the  Fery  radiation  pyrometer  B,  A,  diaphragm 
for  reducing  the  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

h'.  These  terminals  connect  by  leads  with  the  galvanometer. 
Two  small  mirrors  placed  close  to  the  couple  reflect  the  image 
of  the  incandescent  object  formed  by  the  concave  mirror,  to  the 
eye  piece  0,  and  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  the  field 
of  view  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  which  conform  only  when  a 
focus  has  been  reached.  When  focused,  the  junction  of  the 
couple  which  appears  as  a  black  disc  in  the  center  of  the  field  is 
overlapped  by  the  conformed  halves  of  the  image.  B  shows 
the  front  of  the  telescope  with  the  shutter  up  and  A  the  tele- 
scope with  the  shutter  down.  The  galvanometer  employed  is  a 
sensitive  one  of  the  D'Arsonval  type,  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
galvanometric  work  with  thermo-couples,  as  already  described. 
It  is  graduated  with  special  temperature  scales,  derived  in  the 
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manner    outlined    under    the    discussion   of   the   theory   of   the 
radiation  pyrometer.^ 

Fusing-Point  Pyrometry.  Fusible  Seger  Cones.  —  The  idea 
of  determining  temperatures  by  means  of  the  melting-points 
of  metals  and  alloys  is  an  old  one.  The  application  of  metals  to 
this  purpose,  however,  is  limited,  as  in  most  instances  the  con- 
ditions of  use  would  specify  a  non-oxidizable  metal,  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  an  unchanging  melting-point.  The  unoxidizable 
metals,  platinum,  gold,  palladium,  silver,  are  much  too  costly  for 
ordinary  use.  Most  alloys  also  have  no  definite  melting-point, 
but  melt  through  a  temperature  interval,  as  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  Chapters  II  and  IV.  For  these  reasons,  metals  and 
alloys  are  not  in  use  for  temperature  determinations  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Certain  definite  chemical  salts  could  be  well  employed 
for  this  purpose  as  many  are  very  stable  and  have  very  definite 
melting-points.  Mixtures  of  two  salts  (except  the  eutectic  ratio) 
suffer  from  the  same  objection  as  alloys  by  melting  in  many  cases 
through  a  temperature  interval. 

The  only  fusing-point  pyrometers  in  constant  use  are  the 
'^ Seger  cones,"  made  of  mixtures  of  either  silica,  or  boric  acid, 
or  both,  and  the  bases,  soda,  potash,  lime,  alumina,  and  ferric 
oxide.  The  original  Seger  cones  were  made  of  mixtures  contain- 
ing various  proportions  of  quartz  sand,  feldspar,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  kaolin  as  pure  as  procurable.  The  Seger  cone  mix- 
tures do  not  possess  a  definite  fusing-point,  but  soften,  then  bend, 
and  finally  melt  into  a  liquid.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  define 
a  certain  softening  and  bending  of  the  cone  as  corresponding  to 
a  given  temperature.  The  ''cones"  are  made  in  the  form  of 
triangular  pyramids  50  mm.  high,  with  a  side  of  the  base  triangle 
15  mm.  long,  and  have  a  number,  corresponding  to  a  certain  melt- 
ing-point, stamped  on  one  side,  near  the  base.  When  the  cones 
bend  under  the  influence  of  heat,  this  number  usually  remains 
uppermost  so  that  it  can  be  identified.  In  the  accompanying 
table  the  temperature  assigned  to  each  cone  corresponds  to  that 
necessary  to  bend  over  the  cone  so  that  its  tip  will  practically 
touch  its  base.  However,  the  manner  and  rapidity  of  heating 
have  their  influence  on  the  bending  of  the  cone  as  well  as  the 
temperature,  and  the  figures  given  are  those  for  slow  heating.     In 

^  See  Principle  and  Operation  of  Fery  Radiation  Pyrometer,  C.  H.  Wilson 
and  Fred  Maeulin,  S.  of  M.  Quat.,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  353. 
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deteriniiiiu^  tcMupcrulurcs  with  the  Sc^er  cones,  the;  iiKitliod  used 
is  to  phu^e  a  iiuniher  of  the  cones,  of  successive  melting-[)oints,  fas- 
tened by  ehiy  to  a  fire-chiy  tablet,  into  tlie  furnaci;,  where  those 
cones  with  a  lower  nieltinf!;-p()int  than  tin;  temperature  of  tin; 
furnace  will  melt  down,  while  those  of  the  higher  melting-point 
will  remain  unaltered.  That  cone  which  is  bent  in  t}i(»  manncsr 
described  above  indicates  tlu^  highest  temperature  reached.  The 
cones  listed  in  the  accompanying  table,  up  to  numi)er  7,  are  cali- 
brated against  the  platinum-rhodium  thermo-couple  and  are  made 
from  certain  feldspars  and  kaolin.  If  cones  are  nfiade  of  local 
material,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recalibrate,  as  small  amounts  of 
impurities,  or  small  changes  in  composition,  especially  in  the 
alkalies,  will  quite  materially  alter  the  melting-points. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  temperature  determina- 
tions carried  out  by  means  of  Seger  cones  are  approximate  only. 
The  method  in  many  cases  furnishes  a  rapid  and  cheap  way  'of 
temperature  measurement  which  in  individual  cases  may  answer 
fully  as  well  as  more  expensive  and  elaborate  methods. 

Table  XXVI.     Seger  Cones  ^ 


No. 

of 

Cone 

Com 

position 

Melting- 
point 
CO 

022 

0.5  NaaO, 

0.5  PbO, 

2.0 

SiOs 

,1.0 

B2O3 

590 

021 

<( 

K 

0.10  AI2O3 

2.2 

ii 

a 

620 

020 

a 

U 

0.20 

i( 

2.4 

ii 

a 

650 

019 

a 

a 

0.30 

u 

2.6 

ii 

ii 

680 

018 

(I 

(I 

0.40 

ii 

2.8 

ii 

ii 

710 

017 

u 

n 

0.50 

u 

3.0 

ii 

a 

740 

016 

(C 

a 

0.55 

(( 

3.1 

ii 

a 

770 

015 

u 

n 

0.60 

ii 

3.2 

a 

a 

800 

014 

u 

u 

0.65 

ii 

3.3 

a 

li 

830 

013 

i( 

a 

0.70 

i( 

3.4 

ii 

11 

860 

012 

a 

a 

0.75 

ii 

3.5 

ii 

ii 

890 

Oil 

a 

li 

0.80 

ii 

3.6 

ii 

ii 

920 

010 

0.3  K2O, 

0.7  CaO, 

0.20  P 

eaOs, 

0.30  ALO3 

3.5 

ii 

0.50 

ti 

950 

09 

n 

(< 

ii 

3.55 

a 

0.45 

11 

970 

08 

(I 

li 

It 

3.60 

ii 

0.40 

a 

990 

07 

IC 

C( 

ii 

3.65 

a 

0.35 

a 

1010 

08 

l( 

<< 

li 

3.70 

ii 

0.30 

11 

1030 

05 

u 

(< 

(( 

3.75 

a 

0.25 

li 

1050 

04 

(I 

<< 

tt 

3.80 

a 

0.20 

ii 

1070 

03 

(( 

(( 

n 

3.85 

i< 

0.15 

a 

1090 

02 

(I 

(I 

tt 

3.90 

a 

0.10 

a 

1110 

01 

(( 

If 

ii 

3.95 

a 

0.05 

it 

1130 
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Table  XXVI       Seger  Cones  ^   {Continued) 


No. 

of 

Cone 

Composition 

Melting- 
point 
OC. 

1 

0.3  K2O, 

0.7  CaO, 

0.20  FeaOa, 

0.30  AI2O3, 

4Si02 

1150 

2 

a 

a 

0.10 

li 

0.40     " 

4 

1170 

3 

li 

a 

0.05 

ii 

0.45     '' 

4 

1190 

4 

11 

ii 

0.5 

li 

4 

1210 

5 

ii 

il 

0.5 

li 

5 

1230 

6 

(I 

il 

0.6 

il 

6 

1250 

7 

u 

il 

0.7 

li 

7 

1270 

8 

0.3  K2O, 

0.7  CaO, 

o.s 

Al,03, 

8Si02 

1290 

9 

it 

ii 

0.9 

ii 

9 

il 

1310 

10 

(I 

ii 

1.0 

li 

10 

il 

1330 

11 

a 

ii 

1.2 

li 

12 

11 

1350 

12 

u 

ii 

1.4 

il 

14 

11 

1370 

13 

ii 

il 

1.6 

11 

16 

11 

1390 

14 

11 

il 

1.8 

11 

18 

li 

1410 

15 

u 

11 

2.1 

li 

21 

il 

1430 

16 

ii 

11 

2.4 

11 

24 

a 

1450 

17 

11 

11 

2.7 

11 

27 

11 

1470 

18 

u 

11 

3.1 

li 

31 

11 

1490 

19 

u 

11 

3.5 

a 

35 

11 

1510 

20 

ii 

11 

3.9 

a 

39 

11 

1530 

21 

ii 

11 

4.4 

11 

44 

11 

1550 

22 

ii 

11 

4.9 

11 

49 

11 

1570 

23 

il 

li 

5.4 

u 

54 

11 

1590 

24 

il 

il 

6.0 

11 

60 

11 

1610 

25 

ii 

li 

6.6 

a 

66 

11 

1630 

26 

ii 

li 

7.2 

il 

72 

11 

1650 

27 

il 

11 

20 

11 

200 

il 

1670 

28 

11 

10 

11 

1690 

29 

11 

8 

11 

1710 

30 

11 

6 

11 

1730 

31 

il 

5 

HI 

1750 

32 

11 

4 

11 

1770 

33 

It 

3 

11 

1790 

34 

u 

2.5'' 

1810 

35 

It 

2 

11 

1830 

36 

li 

1. 

5" 

1850 

These  cones  can  be  procured  from  Prof.  Ed.  Orton,  Department  of 
Ceramics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  from  Eimer  and 
Amend,  3d  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  New  York. 

1  Hecht,  Ton  Industrie  Zeit.,  1885,  etc. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Pyrometer  De- 
scribed. 'VUv  inctliods  of  ])yr()in(*try  (Inscribed  in  llu;  foregoing 
])a«>;('s  are  essentially  the  (;hief  ones  used  both  in  the  laboratory 
for  scientific  investigation  and  in  the  works  as  industrial  instru- 
ments. The  other  methods  outlined  l)riefiy  at  the  l^ej^inning  of 
this  chapter  are  but  rarely  used,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  o])tical  radiation  ])yr()meters,  of  which  a  number 
of  j>;o()d  instruments  exist,  such  as  the  Wanner  pyrometer,  that 
of  Mesurc  &  Noel,  and  that  of  LeC'hatelier,  and  others.  These 
instruments,  however,  possess  certain  very  definite  disadvantages, 
so  .that  it  requires  considerable  scientific  skill  to  get  results  of 
w^hich  the  operator  can  be  certain.  They  are  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  laboratory  but  practically  not  at  all  in  practice.^ 

The  most  accurate  method  of  measuring  high  temperatures  is 
that  using  the  resistance  of  platinum.  It  is  coming  rather  widely 
into  use  in  an  industrial  form  for  measuring  temperatures  up  to 
1000°  C.  The  highest  limit  to  which  it  can  be  safely  used,  as 
already  outlined,  is  about  1200°  C.  It  serves  excellently  to  deter- 
mine ordinary  furnace  temperatures,  temperature  of  hot  blast, 
temperature  of  gases  in  flues,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  can  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  63,  so  that  the  temperature  read  will  be 
practically  an  integration  of  that  existing  over  the  area,  giving 
the  average  temperature  of  any  given  cross-section  of  the  flue 
and  not  merely  the  temperature  of  some  small  localized  area. 
In  the  laboratory  the  method  serves  very  well  for  extremely 
accurate  measurements  of  temperature,  such  as  the  temperature 
of  the  recalescence  of  steel,  the  temperature  in  roasting  experi- 
ments, etc.  As  the  temperature  is  measured  by  the  increase  of 
electrical  resistance  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  which  occupies 
an  appreciable  space,  it  is  evident  that  this  method  does  not  serve 
as  well  as  the  thermo-electric  method,  for  the  determination  of 
temperatures  closely  localized,  such  as  the  condition  existing  in 
the  determination  of  the  melting-points  of  alloys  or  metals.  Fur- 
thermore, the  resistance  pyrometer  must  always  be  protected  by 
suitable  tubing,  no  matter  what  conditions  are,  since  the  wire 

^  For  a  description  of  optical  pyrometers  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  based,  reference  is  made  to  High  Temperature  Measurements  by 
LeChatelier,  Boudouard  and  Burgess,  1907,  chapter  on  the  "Optical  Pyrom- 
eter," and  to  "Optical  Pyrometry"  by  C.  W.  Waidner  and  G.  K.  Burgess, 
Bui.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  189. 
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and  frame  upon  which  it  is  wound  are  very  dehcate.  The  thermo- 
couple in  many  cases  can  be  used  without  protection,  and  even 
though  it  is  used  with  protecting  tube,  this  in  most  cases  can  be 
very  much  smaller  than  that  used  in  the  resistance  pyrometer; 
for  this  reason  —  the  ^'lag"  of  the  resistance  pyrometer  is  in  many 
cases  greater  than  that  of  the  thermo-couple,  the  lag  of  the  pyrom- 
eter being  the  time  interval  between  the  occurrence  of  a  given 
temperature  at  a  point  and  its  indication  by  the  recording  instru- 
ment.    It  is  evident  that,  considering  a  pyrometer  which  has  a 
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Fig.  63.  —  Integration  frame  for  platinum  resistance  pyrometer. 


decided  lag,  immersed  in  an  alloy  which  is  cooling  and  freezing, 
that  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  recorder  will  not  be  that 
of  the  pyrometer  immersed  in  the  metal,  but  a  higher  temperature, 
the  difference  being  due  to  the  lag,  this  lag  being  a  function  prin- 
cipally of  the  conductivity  of  the  protecting  tube  of  the  pyrometer. 
When  temperatures  above  1200°  C.  are  to  be  measured,  the 
only  two  methods  applicable  are,  first,  that  of  the  thermo-couple, 
and  second,  that  of  the  Fery  radiation  pyrometer,  or  some  form 
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of  ()]:)ti('ixl  pyroinotor.  Th(^  tlKTino-clcctric,  iru^thod,  usinji;  the 
platinuin-rhodiuiii  or  the  i)hitiuuni-iri(liuiii  tli('nno-(M)U[)lcs,  hiive 
been  develoixnl  into  very  sensitive  and  aecurate  nuithods,  which 
are  widely  used  for  scientific  investigations  and  industrial  prac- 
tice. The  method  is  readily  adaptable  to  temperatures  ranging 
between  about  300°  to  1()00°  C,  a  range  within  which  practically 
all  metallurgic  or  industrial  operations  fall.  Certain  base;  metals 
are  also  used  for  thermo-c()Ui)l(^s.  The  application,  however,  of 
base  metal  couples  is  rather  limited,  in  so  far  as  their  accuracy 
can  in  no  way  approach  that  of  the  platinum  alloys  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperatures  above  600°  C.  They  serve  very  well  for 
the  indication  of  rather  low  temperatures  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  Fery  radiation  pyrometer  is  a  very  convenient  instrument 
when  temperatures  are  to  be  determined  which  range  between 
600°  and  upward,  there  being  practically  no  upper  limit,  and 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  insert  a  resistance  of  thermo- 
couple pyrometer  into  the  source  of  heat.  The  application  of 
the  Fery  radiation  pyrometer,  however,  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  indicates  correctly  only  the  temperature  of  those  bodies 
which  are  under  ''black  body"  conditions,  as  already  discussed 
under  the  description  of  this  instrument.  As  these  "black  body" 
conditions  are  at  times  difficult  to  realize,  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument  of  course  in  no  way  compares  with  that  of  the  resist- 
ance pyrometer  or  of  the  thermo-couple.  It  serves,  however,  in 
many  cases  extremely  well  to  readily  indicate  temperatures  which 
fcould  otherwise  either  be  not  measured  at  all  or  be  measured 
under  very  great  difficulties.  Seger  cones  are  used  at  times  for 
the  determination  of  approximate  temperatures  as  described, 
especially  in  glass  and  pottery  works. 

Continuous  Automatic  Recorders. — Under  certain  conditions 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature, 
both  in  scientific  laboratory  work  and  in  industrial  w^ork.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  complete  and  continuous  record  of 
the  cooling  of  a  substance,  or  the  continuous  record  of  furnace 
temperatures  to  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
which  have  occurred  and  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  There 
are  a  number  of  continuous  recorders  that  are  satisfactory  and 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  thermo-couple,  platinum  resistance, 
or  total  radiation  pyrometer. 

Fig.  64  shows  the  thread  recorder  made  by  the  Cambridge 
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Scientific  Instrument  Company. ^  The  instrument  is  essentially 
a  delicate  recording  galvanometer,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  series 
of  records  of  the  instantaneous  deflections  of  a  galvanometer 
pointer.  The  method  employed  for  producing  these  records  has 
the  advantage  of  producing  continuously  visible  records,  while 


Fig.  64.  —  Thread  recorder  for  a  continuous  record  of  temperature,   with 
the  thermo-couple  —  resistance  or  radiation  pyrometer. 

avoiding  pen-friction.  Fig.  65  is  a  diagram  showing  the  essential 
parts  of  the  recorder.  A  is  a  galvanometer  pointer  turning  about 
its  axis  B,  and  overhanging  a  drum  C.  Between  the  pointer  A 
and  the  drum  C  an  inked  thread  G  is  stretched  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  drum,  and  at  a  short  distance  above  its  surface.  A 
^  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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])r(^ss('r-l)iir  1)  is  situated  iil)()V(^  the  ^alviinoinctcr  j)()int('r,  and 
this  i)ar  is  normally  held  free  of  the  i)()int('r  by  means  of  a  cam  A\ 
and  its  foilowci'  /''.  At  i-e^iilni"  iiitcrxals  the  c.'ini  /'>  makes  a  lialf- 
revolution,  allowing"  the  pi-essei'-hai"  I)  to  fall  u|)on  the  i)oiiit('r  A 
and  tluMi  raising  it  aj2;ain  to  its  normal  height,. 

As  tlu^  pn^sscu'-bar  falls,  it  depresses  tlu^  i)ointer  on  to  the 
drum,  nipping  the  inked  thread  between  the  pointer  and  the 
}xiper.  The  pointer  end  has  an  ivory  knife-edgo  on  its  und(;r 
side,  which  produces  a  dot  upon  the  paper  at  tlui  point  of  the 
intersection  of  the  pointer  and  the  thread,  thus  making  a  visible 
record  of  the  instantaneous  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  The 
galvanometer  pointer  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  depressed  without 


Fig.  65.  —  Essential  parts  of  the  thread  recorder. 

bending  the  suspension.  In  the  intervals  between  the  production 
of  the  dots  the  galvanometer  is,  of  course,  free  to  take  up  its 
true  deflection  without  frictional  errors.  As  the  dot  is  always 
produced  where  the  thread  and  the  pointer  intersect,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  by  suitable  arrangements  of  the  galvanometer  co- 
efficient, paper  with  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  miiform  scale 
can  be  used. 

Fig.  66  shows  the  Leeds-Northrup  continuous  automatic 
recorder  for  use  in  connection  with  the  platinum  resistance  pyrom- 
eter. This  operates  on  a  different  principle  from  the  thread 
recorder,  being  essentially  an  automatic  Wheatstone  bridge.  As 
the  resistance  in  the  platinum  pyrometer  varies  with   either   a 
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rise  or  fall  of  temperature  of  the  furnace,  the  balance  of  the  bridge 
in  the  recorder  is  disturbed,  and  the  unbalanced  current  acting 
on  a  galvanometer  actuates  the  needle  of  this,  which  automatic- 
ally adjusts  resistances  in  the  bridge  to  bring  about  again  a 
balance.  The  pen  which  makes  the  record  is  moved  by 
electro-magnetic  means,  during  the  time  the  bridge  is  out  of 
balance,  and  is  independent  of  the  galvanometer  needle  for  its 
actual  motive  force. 


Fig.  66.  —  Leeds-Northrup  automatic  recorder. 

Fig.  67  shows  the  Leeds-Northrup  non-automatic  Wheatstone 
bridge  indicator  for  resistance  pyrometry.  It  is  designed  for  a 
number  of  pyrometer  connections  and  the  switch  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  makes  connections  to  whatever  pyrometer  is 
desired.  In  operating,  the  leads  from  the  pyrometer  are  con- 
nected to  the  proper  binding  posts  on  the  back  of  the  instrument^ 
and  if  the  bridge  is  out  of  balance,  the  galvanometer  needle, 
shown  directly  below  the  switch  in  the  figure,  is  deflected.  It  is 
brought  back  to  zero  by  turning  the  dial  indicator  to  the  proper 
position. 
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Fig.  68.  —  Taking  the  temperature  of  hot  blast  at  the  tuyeres  of  an  iron 
blast  furnace  with  resistance  pyrometer. 
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The  position  of  the  indicator  can  be  read  on  the  circle  directly 
in  degrees,  and  gives  the  temperature  indication  of  the  pyrometer. 
The  principles  of  the  instrument  are  those  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  arrangement  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  and  discussed  under 


Fig.  67.  —  Wheat  tone  bridge  indicator  for  platinum  re- 
sistance pyrometer. 

resistance  pyrometry,  the  dial  circle  indicating  resistance  in  terms 
of  temperature  on  the  gas  scale.  Fig.  68  illustrates  a  resistance 
pyrometer  used  to  take  hot  blast  temperatures  in  iron  smelting. 


CHAPTER   VTI 
TYPICAL  METALLURGICAL  OPERATIONS 

Introduction.  —  Metallurgy  is  defined  as  the  art  of  extract- 
ino-  inetals  from  their  ores  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  further 
implies  the  production  of  a  metal  in  such  a  state  of  purity  or 
as  an  alloy  with  other  substances  in  definite  proportion  as  the 
requirements  of  the  arts  in  which  the  metal  is  to  be  used  may 
demand.  These  requirements  are  in  some  instances  very  severe. 
For  example,  steel  for  rails  in  American  practice  must  fulfil  the 
following  specifications :  ^ 

For  an  80  lb.  to  90  lb.  per  j^ard  rail  — 

Sulphur,  not  over  0.075  per  cent. 
Carbon,  from  0.48  to  0.58  per  cent. 
Manganese,  from  0.80  to  1.10  per  cent. 
Silicon,  not  over  0.20  per  cent. 
Phosphorus,  not  over  0.10  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  control  of  such  elements  as  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese,  existing  as  they  do  in 
such  small  quantities,  must  put  severe  test  upon  the  skill  of 
the  metallurgist.  Not  only  is  the  chemical  composition  rigidly 
defined,  but  the  physical  constitution,  as  regards  grain  size  and 
the  mechanical  treatment  through  which  the  steel  must  pass,  are 
specified. 

In  the  metallurgy  of  copper  we  have  a  case  in  which  it 
is  essential  to  produce  a  substance  of  great  purity,  particu- 
larly if  the  copper  is  to  be  used  for  electrical  purposes.  The 
following  analysis  of  copper  shows  its  purity  as  usually  pro- 
duced :  ^ 

^  American  and  Foreign  Rail  Specifications,  A.  D.  Colby,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E., 
XXXVII,    581. 

2  Peters,  Principles  of  Copper  Smelting,  p.  483. 
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Table  XXVII.     Composition  op  Refined  Copper. 


Substance 


No.  1 


No.  2 


Lead    

Bismuth    

Antimony 

Arsenic   

Silver  (in  oz.)  .  . 
Suboxide  (CU2O) 
Copper    


% 
0.00023 

0.00340 
0.00042 
0.31 
0.75 
99.2459 


0.00231 
0.0005 
0.0138 
0.00218 
0.54 
0.63 
99.35121 


No.  3 


% 

0.00054 

0.00102 
0.00034 
0.43 
0.084 
99.9141 


The  case  of  gold  is  similar  to  that  of  copper.  Very  small 
quantities  of  such  impurities  as  bismuth,  lead,  and  tellurium 
make  the  gold  very  brittle  so  as  to  unfit  it  for  coinage  or  use  in 
the  arts.  Gold  containing  0.05  per  cent,  bismuth  can  almost 
be  crumbled  in  the  fingers. ^  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  metallurgi- 
cal operations  and  cost  of  the  same  are  directed  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  minute  quantities  of  deleterious  substances.  It  is  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  production  of  enormous  quantities  of  material 
in  the  case  of  certain  metals  like  iron  and  copper,  that  modern 
metallurgy  differs  from  the  old  metallurgy. 

As  regards  the  term  ore  above  used,  it  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  An  ore  is  a  natural  mineral  product  which  contains 
enough  of  valuable  metal  to  warrant  its  extraction  by  metal- 
lurgical methods.  It  will  be  apparent  that  this  definition  does 
not  cover  all  cases.  For  instance,  what  may  be  an  ore  in  one 
locality,  i.e.  material  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  to  extract  the 
metal  from,  may  not  be  so  in  another  one  where  the  costs  are 
such  as  to  preclude  the  treatment  of  the  material  at  a  profit. 
Under  certain  favorable  natural  conditions,  very  low  grade  ores 
are  treated.  Thus,  the  Alaska-Treadwell  mines  in  Alaska  suc- 
cessfully treat  gold  ore  containing  not  more  than  S2.50  in  gold 
per  ton,  while  certain  Michigan  copper  mines  produce  copper  at 
a  profit  from  ore  containing  not  over  1  per  cent,  of  copper  in 
the  metallic  form.  These  cases,  however,  represent  the  lowest 
limits  at  the  present  date.  The  treatment  of  this  low-grade 
material  is  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. The  following  outlined  schemes  show  the  various  metal- 
lurgical operations  necessary  to  produce  metal  from  the  ore  in 
the  case  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  zinc.  They  serve  to  illustrate 
the  complexity  of  the  processes. 

^  Rose,  Metallurgy  of  Gold,  p.  4. 
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Sclu'inc  for  the  I'rodiicfion  of  Sled  from  lion  Ore. 


IRON  ORE   (hematite  or    MAGNETITE    B2%Fo) 
24000  IDS.   PI  n     CHARGE 


COKI 

10?00    I.D8.    PtH 

CHAnCE 


T 


LIMtSTONE 
(000    LUS.    PER.   CHARGE 


HOT  BLAST 


IRON   BLAST   FURNACE 


90 

FT 

HIGH. 

14 

FT. 

OIAM. 

AT   TUYERES 
II    BOSH. 
II     TOP. 

OUBiC 

CONTENTS    18090  FT.                                      1 

ISOOO   CU.    FT.    FER.    MIN. 
AT   PRESSURE   OF    10    tB8.    PER. SO. IN. 


CAST  IRON 


FLUE   DUST 


FURNACE   GASFS 


95  %  Fe.  3.5  %  C, 

■f    1  %SI-  +   S.  P.  Mn, 

445  TONS  PER  DAY 


TO  WASTE  OR 
FOR  CEMENT 
MANUFACTURE 


RE  TREATED 


LEAVE    FURNACE    TOP 
AT   875       C. 

CO    =  10  yo 

COi    =    16  "/o 

N   '  =     6?  ''/o 


HOT  BLAST  STOVFS 


MOLTfcN,  TRANSFER 
BY  CAR  LADLES. 


HEATED  PY 
GAS  FROM  FURNACE, 
PREHEATING  BLAST 


STEEL 
SCRAP 


BASIC  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  FURNACE 


50    TON.    CAPACITY.    REGENERATIVE  TYPE. 
FIRE3   BY    NATURAL   OR   PRODUCER  GAS. 


FURNACE  GASFS 


TO    PREHEAT 
REGENERATIVE  CHAMBERS 
BY   THEIR    SENSIBLE    HEAT, 


SLAG, 


MOLTEN  STEEL 


CASTING   LADLE 


ALUMINUM    ADDED    TO 
PREVENT."  PIPES" 


GAS  ENGINES 


TO  FORCE 
AIR  IN  1  ■) 
FURNACE 


REFRIGERATING  PLANT 


TO  CONDENSE 
WATER  OUT   OF   AIR 


INGOTS   ON    CAR    SYSTEM 


SOAKING   PITS 


TO   KEEP    INGOTS 
HOT   FOR    ROLLING 


MECHANICAL    TRANSFER    SYSTEM 
FEED   FOR    ROLL    MILLS 


HOLLING  MILLS 

GRADUAL    REDUCTION    TO 
DESIRED    MERCHANT    SHAPES. 


ROLL    MILL 
CINDER 


FINISHED 
SECTIONS 


i 
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Metallurgical  Scheme  for  the  Production  of  Copper  from  its  Ores. 


COPPER  ORE 


3%Cli.    AS    CriALCOClTE  AND 
CHALCOPVRITE,    IN    A    SILICEOUS 
GANOUE-GRANITE    CONTAINS 
SMALL    AMTS   OF    AU     AQ. 


" 

MATTE 

BESSEMER   CONVERTER 

SLAG.   TO 
BLAST   FURNACE 

GASES 
TO   WASTE. 

CONVERTER   COPPER 

FURNACE    G4SES,   HEATING 

STEAM    BOILERS    BV 

SENSIBLE   HEAT 


REVERBERATORr 

FURNACE     FOR 

PARTIAL    REFINING 


SLAG,    RETURNED 
TO   BLAST    FURNACE 


COPPER.    CAST 
AS    ANODE  PLATES. 


ELFCTROLVTIC   REFINERY.    CATHODE 
PURE   SHEET  COPPER   ELECTROLYTE 

=  eUSO^    +   HgSO^   SOLUTION. 
IN    WOODEN    TANKS 


ANODE    MUD   AND   SLIME    DEPOSITED   IN 
BOTTOM   OF    TANKS   BY    DISSOLUTION 
OF    ANODE.    CONTAINS.    AU,    AQ,    re, 
Se.    ETC. 


CUPELLING    FURNACE 
WITH    LEAD 


DORE  .    BULLION, 
Ag.    +    AU. 


LITHARGE    TO 
LEAD    SMELTING 


OR    TO    SPECIAL 

TREATMENT    AND 

PARTING.    BY    HgSO/ 


CATHODE    OF 
PURE   COPPER. 


REVERBERATORY 
MELTING   FURNACE 


SLAG,    TO 
BLAST   FURNACE. 
SMALL    IN    AM'T. 


MARKET  COPPER 
IN    FORM    OF    WIRE 

BARS,  INGOTS, 

CAKES    FOR 

ROLLING   PLATES. 


TO    PARTING 


)     GOL 
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Metallurgical  Scheme  for  tiic  rioduciioii  of  Cold  from  its  OreH. 


GOLD  ORE 


QUART?,    HOHNOLCNOC      CMLORlTC    OANCUE, 
7   TO   n'/v  P^RHHOTnt   AND    AHStNOI'YRITK 

$4.00  Goin  PEi    TON.  70<f(,rntc. 


GTRATOMY    COARSE 
CRUSmCHS 


OAR    SCREENS. 
sK'OPEMNGS 


0VFRSI7E      , 
ABOVE    3><>" 


UNDERSIDE 


UP   TO    .lJi" 


2N0   GYRATORY    CRUSHER 
CRUSHES   TO    1"    SIZE 


STORAGE    niNS 


STAMP    BATTERIES 
1200LBS. WEIGHT   PER    STAMP. 
DROP    7"   -    100   PER    MINUTE. 


amalgamated  sitverplated 

copper  plates.  to 

amalgamate"free"  gold 


WATER  10  TONS, 
PER.  TON  OF  ORE 


TO    RETORTS 


1ST    SET.   CLASSIFYING 
APPARATUS 


GOLD   SPONGE 


MELTED    IN 

CRUCIBLES    AND    CAST 

INTO   BARS 


LEACHING    TANKS 
CYANIDE   PROCESS 


TO   FIITER 

PRESSES    OR    VACUUM 

FILTRATION    PLANT 


WASTE 
TAILINGS 


CYANIDE    SOL. 
CONT.    GOLD 

TZ 


CYANIDE    SOLUTION 
CONTAINING   GOLD 


PRECIPITATION 
BOXES    ZINC    THREAD 


BARREN    SOLUTION 


I       RETURNED   TO  ®  |     Au-    Ag.    2n. 


PRECIPITATES 


WASTE 
TAILINGS 


SULPHURIC   aCiO    TANK 
TO    ELIMINATE    ZINC 

IE 


GOLD   AND    SILVER 
PRECIPITATE 


ACID    SOLUTION    AND 
WASH-WATER,    TO    WASTE 


MELTED    IN    CRUCIBLES 
AND   CAST    INTO    BARS. 


TO    REFINING    AND 
PARTING 
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Metallurgical  Scheme  for  the  Production  of  Zinc  from  its  Ore. 

ZINC  ORE 


ZINC  PRESENT  AS  BLENDE  Zn.S,  IN  LIME  • 
STONE   GANGUE,    WITH   LITTLE   PbS,    FeSj 


WATER  CONCENTRATION 


CONCENTRATES, 
50  %  zn. 


TAILINGS   TO    WASTE. 


MECHANICAL    ROASTING, FURNACE  OR   HAND 
ROASTING   FURNACE   ORE   ROASTED   DOWN 
TO    NOT   MORE    THAN    1%    S.    Zn.    AS   ZnO. 


ROASTED  ORE   MIXED   WITH     50   %        OF    ITS 
WEIGHT   IN    FINE   COAL.   CHARGED    INTO    CLAY    RETORTS 
4   FT,   LONG. SjS"     INSIDE   DIAMETER.    SET   HORIZON- 
TALLY  IN    A   FURNACE.    THE   ZINC   OXIDE   IS    REDUCED    AND 
ZINC   DISTILLS  OVER   AND    IS  COLLECTED    AS  MOLTEN    ZINC 
IN    A   CONDENSER   AT    THE    |HOUTH    OF   RETORT 


MOLTEN   ZINC   REMOVED   FROM 
CONDENSER   CALLED    "SPELTER" 


IF  FREE  FROM  Pb. 
AND  Fe.  CAST  INTO 
PLATES    FOR    MARKET 


RETORT    RESIDUE. 
GANGUE   4    ASH  =        6270 

UNBURNT    COAL  =       3279 

zn  s,  zn  o-  ETC,      = 


i^O 


IMPURE    SPELTER 
CONTAINS.    Pb.    Fe, 


TO   WASTE,    EXCEPT    IF   IT   CONTAINS, 
AU.   AND   Ag.    THEN    TO   LEAD   BLAST 

FURNACE 


REVERBERATORY  FURNACE. 
FOR  LIQUATION, 


LEAD,    CONT. 
SOME  zn. 


HARD    ZINC 
CONT.   Pb     AND   Fe. 


"SPELTER'' 
CONTAINING 

1-1.25%    Pb, 


SOLD  TO 
ALLOY  MANUFRS 


CAST  INTO 
MARKET  PLATES 
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Oxidation  and  Reduction.  In  nearly  all  ni('tallur^i(;al  opor- 
alioiis  (lie  procH'sscs  of  oxidation  and  rcdiK^lJon  play  a  very 
important  ])art.  Tho  si^iiificancc  of  the  terms  oxidation  and  re- 
duction in  metallurf2;y  is  similar  to  that  in  clKjniistry,  except 
tliat  it  is  employed  in  a  somewhat  broader  sense. 

(1)  Oxidation.  —  This  is  defined  as  the  process  by  means 
of  which  a  metal  or  other  c^lcMnent  is  oxidized  to  a  compound,  i.e. 
oxides,  sulphates,  etc.,  or  in  which  a  compound  is  raised  fnjm  a 
low  degree  of  oxidation  to  a  liigher  one;  thus  —  metalHc  iron 
may  be  oxidized  to  ferrous  oxide  (FeO)  in  the  presence  of  silica 
and  form  a  slag,  ferrous  siUcate,  as  takes  place  to  a  Hmited 
extent  when  cast  iron  is  made  into  wrought  iron  by  the  puddling 
process.  Or  again,  when  impure  metaUic  copper,  the  product 
of  the  Bessemer  converter,  from  the  blowing  of  copper  matte, 
is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
steam,  in  order  to  oxidize  impurities  in  it,  such  as  iron,  arsenic, 
antimony,  bismuth,  etc.,  to  their  oxides,  so  that  they  may  be- 
either  volatilized  or  induced  to  pass  into  the  slag,  and  thus  be 
removed.  During  this  process  some  of  the  copper  is  oxidized 
into  cuprous  oxide  (CU2O)  which  is  absorbed  by  the  metallic 
copper  and  acts  as  an  '^ oxygen  carrier"  to  impurities  present, 
with  the  formation  of  their  oxides.  The  excess  of  CU2O  must 
later  on  be  removed  by  reduction.  Again,  copper  matte,  essen- 
tially an  artificial  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  produced  in  copper 
smelting,  is  converted  into  impure  metallic  copper  by  being  placed 
molten  into  a  cylindrical  steel  vessel  lined  with  refractory  mate- 
rial, called  a  converter,  air  being  blown  through  it  whereby  the  sul- 
phur is  oxidized  to  sulphurous  acid  gas  (SO2),  which  escapes,  while 
the  iron  is  oxidized  to  FeO  and  unites  with  silica,  derived  from  the 
lining  of  the  converter  if  this  be  acid,  or  from  siliceous  ore  thrown 
into  the  converter  if  the  lining  is  basic.  The  result  of  the  reac- 
tions is  metallic  copper,  the  whole  process  being  distinctively 
one  of  oxidation.  Another  important  example  of  oxidation 
reactions  is  exemplified  by  the  roasting  of  certain  ores;  thus  pyritic 
ores  containing  copper,  or  copper  mattes,  or  pyritic  ores  contain- 
ing lead,  may  be  heated  in  furnaces  in  the  presence  of  air  in  order 
to  convert  the  sulphur  into  SO2  and  SO3  gas,  largely  eliminating 
it,  while  the  iron  and  copper  are  converted  into  oxides  and  the 
lead  into  oxide  and  silicates.  This  process  is  termed  roasting 
and  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  further  treatment  of  these 
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ores.  This  type  of  roasting  is  distinctively  an  oxidizing  reaction. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  oxidation  in  the  various  metal- 
lurgical processes  employed  for  the  production  of  metal. 

(2)  Reduction.  —  A  reduction  reaction  is  one  in  which  a 
metal  is  reduced  from  its  compounds  by  means  of  some  reducing 
agent.  This  is  the  distinctively  metallurgical  definition  of  reduc- 
tion. Reduction  in  the  chemical  sense  also  implies  the  reduction 
of  a  compound  from  a  high  degree  of  oxidation  to  one  of  a  lower 
degree  of  oxidation.  The  term  reduction  is  used  also  metallurgi- 
cally  in  this  sense,  i.e.  a  ''reduction  works"  is  a  plant  wherein 
some  metal  or  metallurgical  product  is  produced  from  its  ore, 
irrespective  whether  this  metal  or  product  be  obtained  by  reduc- 
tion or  oxidation.  Thus,  a  metallurgical  plant  producing  copper 
from  a  pyritic  ore  by  pyritic  smelting  and  Bessemerization  of 
the  matte  is  a  ''reduction  works"  producing  copper  practically 
solely  by  oxidation  processes.  The  use  of  the  word  reduction 
in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  advocated.  As  examples  of  reduction 
reactions,  the  following  are  quoted:  In  the  smelting  of  iron  ores 
to  cast  iron  in  the  blast  furnace  the  iron  ore  is  reduced  to  metallic 
iron  chiefly  by  means  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  which  is  formed 
in  the  furnace  by  the  burning  of  coke  at  the  "tuyeres,"  or  open- 
ings through  which  the  blast  is  introduced,  to  carbon  monoxide 
(CO),  under  the  existing  conditions.  This  carbon  monoxide 
acts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  on  the  ferric  oxide  (Fe203), 
reducing  it  first  to  magnetic  oxide  (Fe304),  then  as  this  descends 
lower  down  into  the  furnace,  where  the  temperature  is  higher, 
it  is  reduced  to  FeO  by  the  carbon  monoxide,  and  finally,  as  it 
descends  still  lower,  to  metallic  iron,  the  reduction  to  metallic 
iron  being  completed  at  about  900°  C.  All  this  reduction  takes 
place  in  the  solid  state,  and  when  finally  complete,  the  lump  of 
material,  now  metallic  iron  plus  any  impurities  which  may  be 
present  in  it,  and  its  contained  deposited  carbon,  is  in  shape  and 
form  very  similar  to  the  original  piece  of  iron  ore. 

In  considering  reduction  reactions  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
are  someAvhat  more  complex  than  the  ordinary  chemical  equa- 
tions express.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  carbon  of  the  coke 
burns  to  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  at  the  temperatures  prevailing 
at  the  "tuyeres"  of  the  furnace.  This  carbon  monoxide  suffers 
dissociation,  as  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

C  +  C02Z^2CO 
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in  the  proscnco  of  ccrtiiiii  coniact  iiiaicrijil  as  inciallic-  iron  or 
nickel  or  nictallic,  oxides.'  Thv  reaction  is  a  r(;versil)le  one.  In 
the  system  tliere  is  a  state  of  eciuilihriuni  for  any  given  pressun; 
and  temperature.  If  the  pressure  l)e  held  constant  and  the  tem- 
perature be  changed,  there  will  he  a  change  in  the  rcilative  vol- 
umes of  gases  present  until  e(iuilil)rium  is  again  established  for 
the  existing  tempc^rature.  If  the  tem])erature  be  constant  and 
the  pressure  be  changed,  changes  in  tlu^  relative  volume  of  the 
gases  will  occur.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  many  con- 
ditions the  reaction  will  not  pass  to  completion.  Under  blast- 
furnace conditions  the  pressure  may  be  considered  practically 
constant  at  atmospheric  pressure  or  somewhat  above  it,  while 
the  temperature  is  the  variable,  as  the  gases  pass  from  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace  upward.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
volumes  of  gases  present  at  difTerent  temperatures  and  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  (760  mm.) : 

Table  XXVIII.  "  Equilibrium  Condition  for    CO   and   CO^   Gas  with 

Temperature 


Temperature 
°C 

%co 

%C02 

Temperature 
°C 

%co 

%C02 

450 

2 

98 

800 

90 

10 

500 

5 

,    95 

850 

94 

6 

550 

11 

89 

900 

96.5 

3.5 

600 

23 

77 

925 

97 

3 

650 

39 

61 

950 

98.5 

1.5 

700 

08 

32 

1000 

99.3 

0.7 

750 

76 

24 

1050 

99.6 

0.4 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  a  temperature  of  1050°  C,  CO2  can 
exist  in  the  presence  of  carbon  onl}^  to  the  extent  of  0.4  of  1  per 
cent.,  so  that  carbon  at  that  temperature  burns  to  CO.  As  the 
temperature  just  above  the  tuyeres  is  about  1900°  C,  no  CO2  is 
formed.     As  the  gases  CO  and  N2  rise  in  the  furnace  always  in 


iSt.  Clair  Deville,  Comptes  Rendus,  LIX,  873  (1864).  O.  Boudouard, 
Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  VII,  24-25  (1901).  R.  Schenck  und  W.  Heller, 
Ber.  der  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges.,  XXXVIII,  2139  (1905).  R.  Schenck  und  E. 
Zimmerman,  Ber.  der  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges.,  XXXVI,  1232  (1903).  Schenck, 
Physikalische  Chemie  der  Metalle  (1909). 
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the  presence  of  carbon  (coke),  coming  into  the  cooler  zones,  dis- 
sociation takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  spongy  solid  metallic 
iron,  so  that,  for  instance,  at  750°  C,  equilibrium  is  represented 
by  76  per  cent.  CO  and  24  per  cent.  CO2  in  a  unit  volume  of  the 
gases  from  the  reaction.  At  450°  C,  assumed  here  as  the  tem- 
perature the  gases  are  discharged  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace, 
equilibrium  is  represented  by  2  per  cent.  CO  and  98  per  cent. 
CO2.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  blast  furnace  the 
velocity  of  the  rising  gases  is  such  that  time  for  equilibrium  to 
establish  itself  for  any  given  temperature  is  lacking,  so  that  the 
per  cent,  of  CO  will  always  be  greater  than  that  called  for.  To 
this  reaction  is  due  the  ''carbon  deposition"  in  the  furnace,  viz., 
the  deposition  of  finely  divided  carbon  on  the  ore  and  walls  of 
the  furnace  in  its  upper  zone.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  CO 
generated  at  the  tuyeres  normally  dissociates,  and  CO2  is  present 
in  considerable  volume,  before  any  of  it  is  produced  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  iron  oxide.  The  gas  stream  which  strikes  the  iron  oxides 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  CO,  CO2, 
and  N.  In  the  reduction  of  the  iron  oxides  by  carbon  monoxide, 
the  following  reactions  take  place: 

Fe304  +  CO  ZH  3  FeO  +  CO2  ^ 

This  is  a  reversible  reaction  with  definite  conditions  of  pressure 
and  temperature  for  equilibrium.  Thus,  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  a  temperature  of  581°  C,  equilibrium  is  represented  by  41.9 
per  cent.  CO  and  57.4  per  cent.  CO2.  If  at  this  temperature  more 
than  41.9  per  cent.  CO  is  present,  reduction  of  the  Fe304  to  FeO  will 
proceed;  if  less,  FeO  already  formed  will  be  oxidized  back  to  Fe304. 

In  the  reduction  of  FeO  to  Fe,  the  following  table  applies: 
(See  table  on  next  page.) 

FeO  +  CO  :=:  Fe  +  CO2  ^ 

This  reaction  takes  place  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  viz., 
is  exothermic,  so  that,  once  started,  the  temperature  will  auto- 
matically rise,  bringing  the  reaction  to  completion  from  left  to 
right.  The  reaction  of  Fe304  with  CO,  however,  takes  heat  in 
order  to  proceed  from  left  to  right,  viz.,  is  endothermic,  and  will 
tend  to  reverse  itself  unless  more  heat  is  provided,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  furnace  the  temperature  is  raised,  when  the  charge  sinks 

1  Baur  und  Glaessner,  Zeit.  fur  Phys.  Chem.,  XLIII,  354  (1903). 
2Schenck,  Physikalische  Chemie  der  Metalle  (1909). 
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Table    XXIX.      luiiiiiiiHunM    ( 'ondiiions    kou    tin:    UKDiirrioN    ok    Fk 

in    CO 


Temperature  °C 

%co 

^oCOj 

5,52 

53.7 

• 

46.3 

55() 

53.4 

46.6 

501 

53.6 

46.4 

59G 

55.5 

44.5 

619 

56.8 

43.2 

651 

57.9 

42.1 

662 

58.4 

41.6 

lower  into  the  furnace.  The  reduction  of  iron  from  ore  is  ex- 
pressed in  total  by  the  equation 

Fe203  +  3CO  =  2Fe  +  3CO2 

which  is  exothermic,  135  calories  being  evolved  per  kg.  of  Fe203 
at  900°  C,  at  which  temperature  the  reduction  is  practically 
complete.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  in  order  to  have 
the  reduction  of  iron  oxides  proceed  to  metallic  iron  certain 
temperature  conditions  are  necessary  as  well  as  a  certain  vol- 
ume composition  of  the  ascending  gases.  If  in  any  zone  of  the 
furnace  where  reduction  normally  takes  place  by  the  ascending 
gas  current,  the  temperature  be  lowered  by  some  accident  to  the 
furnace,  it  is  evident  that  reduction  might  cease  and  oxidation 
actually  take  place  by  the  reaction  being  reversed.  Still  further 
it  has  been  shown  that  if  reduced  iron  be  in  contact  with  the 
ordinary  furnace  gases  at  temperatures  below  570°  C,  this  iron 
will  begin  to  oxidize,  as  at  this  temperature  the  balance  between 
iron,  CO,  CO2  and  carbon  is  such  that  CO  is  rapidly  decomposed 
with  the  formation  of  CO2  and  FeO.  The  reduction  of  iron  oxides 
by  solid  carbon  is  an  endothermic  reaction  and  does  not  set  in 
to  any  extent  below  900°  C,  when  practically  all  the  iron  oxide 
has  already  been  reduced  by  carbon  monoxide.  It  therefore 
plays  but  a  negligible  part  in  reduction.  Any  water  vapor  in 
the  air  entering  at  the  tuyeres  is  dissociated  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  this  latter  uniting  with  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide. 
The  hydrogen  is  a  reducing  agent  acting  as  follows: 

Fe304  +  4H2Zil3Fe  +  4H2O1 
1  Preuner,  Zeit.  Phys.  Chemie,  XLVII,  416  (1904). 
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—  a  reversible  reaction  similar  to  the  ones  above  described.  At 
200°  C.  and  atmospheric  pressure,  95.32  per  cent.  H  at  least  must 
be  present  in  order  to  make  the  reaction  proceed  from  left  to 
right;  and  at  900°  C,  59.17  per  cent.  H.,  to  accomplish  reduction. 
As  the  usual  amount  of  H  in  the  ascending  gas  stream  above  the 
tuyeres  is  not  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent.,  and  much  less  than  that 
in  furnaces  working  on  dry  blast,  the  importance  of  hydrogen 
in  blast-furnace  work  is  negligible. 

Carbon  dioxide  at  high  temperatures  suffers  dissociation  as 
follows : 

2  CO2 :::  2C0  +  O2 ' 

At  1527°  C.  this  dissociation,  however,  is  but  0.507  per  cent.,  viz., 
this  percentage  of  the  CO2  is  dissociated,  and  at  the  lower  tem- 
peratures in  the  furnace  at  which  it  occurs  its  dissociation  is 
practically  nil. 

The  reduction  by  carbon  monoxide  gas  of  other  metals  than 
iron  is  similar.  In  lead  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace  the  lead 
goes  into  the  furnace  chiefly  in  the  form  of  silicate  (PbSiOa)  and 
lead  oxide  (PbO).  The  lead  silicate  in  the  presence  of  iron  oxide 
or  lime  (CaO)  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  with  the  formation  of 
ferrous  silicate  through  the  agency  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  gen- 
erated as  already  described  for  iron.  In  this  instance  the  volume 
composition  of  the  gases  and  temperature  conditions  are  such  as 
not  to  reduce  the  iron  oxides.  Many  other  examples  of  metal- 
lurgical reduction  might  be  cited. 

Reduction  of  Metals  from  Sulphides.  —  If  sulphides  of  the 
metals  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  they  become  dissociated 
according  to  the  following  general  reaction: 

MeS  ZI  Me  +  S 

which  is  a  reversible  one,  the  amount  of  dissociation  being  a  func- 
tion of  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  sulphur  and  the  temperature. 
Thus,  under  constant  pressure  and  increasing  temperature,  the 
sulphide  loses  sulphur  by  vaporization,  the  remaining  mass  con- 
sisting of  sulphide  plus  the  metal,  the  amount  of  the  sulphide 
constantly  decreasing.  The  process  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  sulphides  vaporize  as  such  and  are  thus  in  part 
volatilized  with  the  sulphur,  causing  loss  of  metal.  For  certain 
of  the  heavy  metals,  as  gold,  the  dissociation  at  atmospheric 
1  Nernst  und  v.  Wartenberg,  Zeit.  fiir  Phys.  Chemie,  LVI,  548  (1906). 
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pressure  is  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
but  for  most  metals  the  amount  of  dissociation  even  at  hi^li  tem- 
peratures is  small,  so  that  this  method  of  ohlniiiiii^;  mentals  from 
their  sulphides  is  not  a  i)ractical  one  metallur^i(;ally  with  the 
temperatun^s  ordinarily  available*.  In  a  neutral  or  reduciri<!; 
atmosphere,  lead  suli)hid(^  '  (<;al(*na)  vaporizes  as  such  to  the 
extent  of  18  per  cent,  per  hour  at  800°  ( ■.,  and  at  950°  C  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent,  in  one  hour.  In  air  it  suffers  dc^composition. 
In  a  neutral  atmosphere  zinc;  sulphide  (sphalerite)  begins  to 
vaporize  as  such  at  about  1000°  C  and  is  rapidly  vaporized  at 
1100°  C.2  Some  further  data  on  the  dissociation  of  sulphides  is 
given  in  Chapter  IX. 

Reduction  of  metals  from  their  sulphides,  based  on  the  differ- 
ence of  affinity  of  sulphur  for  the  various  metals.  An  instance 
of  this  is  the  reduction  of  lead  from  its  sulphide,  galena. 

PbS  +  Fe  -  Pb  +  FeS 

This  and  similar  reactions  is  based  on  the  relative  affinity  of  sul- 
phur for  the  metals.  If  the  degree  of  affinity  differs  widely,  the 
reaction  may  be  carried  to  practical  completion.  The  products 
of  the  reaction  are  a  metallic  mass  and  a  matte.  If  the  affinity 
of  sulphur  for  the  metals  does  not  differ  greatly,  the  two  metals 
will  be  found  in  both  products,  and  as  metals  usually  have  at  least 
some  solvent  power  in  the  solid  state  for  their  own  sulphides,  both 
of  the  products  will  contain  sulphur.     Thus,  the  reaction 

2Cu  +  FeSz:Fe  +  Cu,S 

is  a  reversible  one,  equilibrium  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
pressure.  Dealing  with  reactions  at  a  constant  pressure,  we  may 
consider  the  system  at  varying  temperatures,  in  the  molten  state. 
Thus,  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  beginning  of  solidification, 
there  will  be  two  liquids,  one  the  heavier,  essentially  a  metallic 
mass,  and  the  other  a  matte.  The  four  entities  of  the  system 
will  be  distributed  in  fixed  proportion  in  the  two  liquids,  this 
proportion  varying  with  the  temperature. 

If  according  ^  to  the  molecular  weights  of  the  above  equation, 

1  Doeltz  und  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  III,  441. 

2  Ibid.,  Ill,  442. 

^  E.  Schiitz,  Uber  die  Affinitiit  des  Schwefels  zu  einer  Reihe  von  Metallen, 
Metallurgie,  IV,  659  (1907). 
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126  g.  of  copper  and  89.43  g.  of  iron  sulphide  be  melted  together, 
they  react  at  1195°  C,  and  result  in  the  two  following  products. 

90.41  g.  of  metal,  composition  124.9  g.  matte,  composition 

Cu  =  62.77  per  cent.  Cu  =  55.90  per  cent. 

Fe  =  30.13  Fe   =  21.11 

S     =    5.28  S     =  21.74 

If  the  reverse  of  the  reaction  be  tried,  e.g.,  melting  together  cu- 
prous sulphide  and  metallic  iron,  similar  products  result.  28.42  g. 
iron  were  melted  together  with  79.90  g.  of  cuprous  sulphide 
and  reacted  with  each  other  at  1205°  C.  resulting  in  the  two 
products : 

37.88  g.  metal,  composition  69.72  g.  matte,  composition 

Cu  =  50.46  per  cent.  Cu  =  57.15  per  cent. 

Fe  =  42.33  Fe   =  18.56 

S     =    2.93  S     =  23.31 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  sulphur  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  copper  than  for  iron,  but  that  a  separation  of  the  metals  can- 
not be  achieved  by  the  method.  Zinc  sulphide  may  be  practically 
completely  decomposed  at  1300°  C.  by  the  reaction 

Zns  -I-  FeZlZn  +  FeS 

proceeding  to  completion  from  left  to  right.^ 

The  relative  affinity  of  the  common  metals  for  sulphur  is 
expressed  by  the  following  series  — ■  manganese  having  the  great- 
est affinity  of  the  metals  named — Mn,  Cu,  Ni,  Fe,  Sn,  Zn,  Pb.^ 

The  great  affinity  of  manganese  for  sulphur  is  made  use  of 
in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  to  remove  sulphur  from  steel  and  cast 
iron.  The  metallic  manganese  in  iron  will  unite  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  to  form  MnS,  which  can  be  removed  by 
liquation,  viz.,  from  a  molten  bath  the  MnS  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, on  account  of  its  lesser  gravity,  and  may  be  removed  by 
skimming  or  with  the  slag.  Some  of  the  sulphur,  however,  as 
iron  sulphide,  will  remain  dissolved  in  the  iron  or  steel. 

Critical  Temperatures  of  the  Reduction  of  Metals  from  their 
Oxides.  —  At  atmospheric  pressure  by  certain  reducing  agents. 

Zinc  oxide. ^  (a)  When  ZnO  is  mixed  with  sugar  charcoal 
in  proportion  for  this  reaction — ZnO  +  C  =  Zn  +  CO  —  under 

1  C.  A.  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  IV,  69  (1907). 

2  Schiitz,    Ibid. 

3  F.  O.  Doeltz  und  C.  A.  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  IV,  290. 
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atmosphcriG  prossiin^  with  ;i  rcmovitl  of"  Uk^  g;is  fonnt'd,  rcdiK;- 
tion  begins  betwoeii  900°  ( '.  and  050°  i). 

(b)  Wlien  ZnO  is  inix(Ml  with  .sujz;iir  charcoal  in  cxc^css,  the 
reaction  taking  jihice  is  as  follows  —  ZnO  +  ('  =  Zn  +  a(X)2  + 
])(X) — ^a  stream  of  nitrogen  being  nsed  to  reniov(i  th(^  gases, 
deduction  Ix^gins  at  abont  775°  C-.  Fig.  ()9  shows  tlu;  rat(;  of 
reduction  per  liour  at  dilTerent  temi)eratures. 

(c)  ZnO  reduced  by  a  stream  of  CO  gas.  The  reaction  is 
as  follows:  ZnO  +  CO  =  CO2  +  Zu.  Reduction  ])egins  at 
600°  C.  Fig.  69  gives  the  rate  of  reduction  per  hour  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rate  increases 
rapidly  with  the  temperature. 

ZuO  +  c 


Zn  O  +  CO 


10^0 


800 


900 


1000° 


Fig.  69.  —  Reduction  of  ZnO  by  CO  and  C. 

Cadmium  oxide  begins  to  be  reduced  at  about  570°  C.  by 
sohd  carbon.     The  rate  of  reduction  is  rapid  at  700°  C.^ 

Lead  oxide?  When  litharge  (PbO)  is  mixed  with  sugar  char- 
coal in  the  proportion  for  the  reaction — 2 PbO  +  C  =  2Pb  +  CO2 

—  reduction  begins  at  530  to  555°  C,  and  the  rate  of  reduction 
is  rapid  at  700°  C. 

Copper  oxide?  When  cupric  oxide  is  mixed  with  sugar  char- 
coal in  the  proportion  for  the  reaction  —  CuO  +  C  =  Cu  +  CO 

—  reduction  begins  at  500  to  530°  C. 

Tin  oxide?  When  stannic  oxide  is  mixed  with  sugar  charcoal 
in  the  proportion  Sn02  +  2C  =  Sn  +  2C0,  reduction  begins 
at  810°  C. 

1  Doeltz  und  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  IV,  419. 

2  Ihid.,  Metallurgie,  IV,  420. 
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Chromium  oxide,  Cr203,  is  reduced  by  solid  carbon  at  1185°  C; 
manganese  dioxide  at  1105°  C;  uranium  oxide  at  1490°  C; 
silica  at  1460°  C;  zirconium  oxide  at  1400°  C;  and  thorium 
oxide  at  1600°  C.^ 

1.  Roasting  and  Calcination.  —  Roasting  may  be  defined 
as  that  metallurgical  operation  whereby  an  ore  or  mineral  is 
heated  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (air),  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  oxides  of  metals  or  other  oxidized  compounds, 
thus  resulting  in  the  addition  of  an  element,  viz.,  oxygen. 
Calcination  is  that  operation  whereby  an  ore  or  mineral  is 
heated,  resulting  in  the  driving  out  of  water,  both  that  mechani- 
cally held  and  that  chemically  combined,  or  the  expulsion 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  or  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  does  not 
result  in  the  addition  of  an  element.  Thus,  if  pyrite  be 
crushed  and  heated  in  air  above  a  certain  temperature,  it  is 
converted  finally  into  ferric  oxide.  This  operation  is  roasting. 
If  pure  limestone  be  heated  to  812°  C,  the  carbon  dioxide 
(COo)  will  be  completely  expelled,  leaving  lime  (CaO).  This 
operation  is  calcination.  The  driving  off  of  CO2  from  zinc 
carbonate  ore  is  a  similar  operation.  This  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  about  137°  C,  but  its  complete  dissociation  requires 
a  continued  red  heat.^  The  two  terms  are  frequently  used 
interchangeably;  not  properly,  however.  Thus,  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  call  sulphide  ore  after  roasting  '^calcines."  While 
roasting  is  usually  oxidizing  in  its  nature,  it  is  not  invari- 
ably so  throughout  the  whole  operation.  There  are  several 
methods  of  roasting,  as  follows:  Oxidizing  roasting,  reducing 
roasting,  chloridizing  roasting  (with  salt),  roasting  for  especial 
objects,  e.g.  in  preparation  for  magnetic  concentration,    etc. 

Oxidation  and  the  Dissociation  Tension  of  Oxides.  — 
The  general  equation  —  M  +  O  Zl  MO  —  representing  the  oxi- 
dation of  a  metal  to  its  oxide  is  a  reversible  reaction.  The 
direction  in  which  it  proceeds  is  a  function  of  the  temperature 
and  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen.  The  oxide  has  a  definite 
dissociation  tension  for  every  temperature,  and  if  we  consider  the 
system  of  a  metal  in  contact  with  its  oxide  and  oxygen  or  air, 
then  if  the  dissociation  tension  of  the  oxide  exceed  in  pressure 
that  of  the  oxygen  resting  over  it,  there  is  no  oxidation  of  the 

1  H.  C.  Greenwood,  Trans.  Chem.  Society,  93,  1484  (1908). 

2  Metallurgie,  III,  443. 
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metiil  but  a  dissociation  of  tho  oxides  already  formed  intx)  metal 
and  oxygen.  Thus,  su|)i)()se  a  metal  is  partially  oxidized  and  sur- 
rounded by  air  at  7()()  nun.,  the  })artial  pressure  of  tin;  atmospheric 
oxygc^n  is  about  KK)  mm.  of  mercury.  If  th(i  metal  l)e  heated 
it  will  oxidize,  but  if  the  temperature  rises  hi^h  (enough  so  that 
the  dissociation  pressure  of  its  oxide  rises  abov(;  KK)  nun.,  oxida- 
tion will  cease  and  the  oxide  si)lit  u})  into  the  metal  and  oxygen. 
The  partial  pressure  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  will  liave  no  influ- 
ence. In  many  cases  comi)li(;ations  occur,  by  the  oxide  formed 
being  soluble  in  the  metal,  which  will  materially  change  its  disso- 
ciation tension. 

The  heavy  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  palladium,  mercury, 
have  oxides  that  possess  high  dissociation  tensions  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures.  The  oxides  of  most  of  the  common 
metals  have  very  low  dissociation  tensions,  even  at  comparatively 
high  temperatures,  so  that  oxidation  at  ordinary  pressures  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  and  the  metals  cannot  be  obtained  from  their 
oxides  by  heating,  as  can  be  done  with  some  of  the  other  metals 
named  above.  The  following  table  shows  the  dissociation  ten- 
sion of  certaiii  metallic  oxides  at  varying  temperatures.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  if  these  oxides  be  heated  in  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  they  will  begin  to  dissociate  when  the  temperature  is 
such  that  their  tension  exceeds  160  mm.,  that  of  oxygen  in  air 
at  one  atmosphere  pressure. 

Table    XXX.     Dissociation    Tension    of    Certain    Metallic    Oxides. 


2Ba02:=12BaO  +  O2I 

2Pdo:;i:i: 

2_Pd  +  02  2 

4CuO^:12Cu20  +  02 

Temp.  °C. 

O2  Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp.  °C. 

O2  Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp.  °C. 

O2  Tension 
in  mm. 

525 

20 

756 

67 

960 

50 

555 

25 

808 

212 

1000 

118 

650 

65 

812 

230 

1010 

142 

670 

80 

840 

414 

1020 

174 

720   , 

210 

850 

510 

1030 

212 

735 

260 

864 

634 

1040 

258 

750 

340 

— 

— 

1050 

314 

775 

510 

— 

— 

1060 

380 

785 

620 

— 

— 

1070 

458 

790 

670 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  LeChatelier,  Compt.  rend.,  CXV,  655   (1893). 

2  L.  Wohler,  Zeit.  fur  Electrochem,  XII,  784  (1906). 


Reaction 

2  Ag20 

=  2  Ag2 

+  O2 

4  CuO 

=  2  CU2O  +  O2 

2  CU2O 

=  2  Cu2 

+  O2 

2  CuO 

=          CU2 

+  O2 

2  PbO 

=      Pb2 

+  O2 

2  NiO 

=  2Ni 

+  O2 

2  ZnO 

=  2Zn 

+  O2 
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The  following  data  gives  the  temperatures  at  which  various 
metallic  oxides  begin  to  dissociate  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure: 

Temperature 

130''  C. 
1020°  C. 
1662°  C.i 
1502°  C.i 
2075°  C.i 
2478°  C.i 
35,44°  C.i 
3  Fe203  =  2  Fe304  +  O  -  1375°  C.^ 

The  Volatility  of  Metallic  Oxides.  —  Cadmium  oxide  (CdO) 
begins  to  volatilize  as  such  in  air  at  about  700°  C,  and  volatili- 
zation is  rapid  at  about  1000°  C.^ 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO)^  begins  to  volatilize  in  air  at  about  1180°  C, 
and  volatiUzation  becomes  rapid  at  about  1400°  C.  The  loss  at 
1400°  C.  is  13  per  cent,  in  two  hours. 

Lead  oxide  (PbO)^  begins  to  volatilize  in  air  at  about  800°  C, 
it  melts  at  882°  C,  and  the  volatilization  becomes  rapid  at  about 
1000°  C.  The  volatilization  below  its  melting-point  is  very 
appreciable.  The  rate  of  volatilization  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  is 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  surface  to  mass.  The  greater  this 
ratio  the  more  rapid  the  volatilization. 

These  data  have  bearing  on  various  metallurgical  operations 
such  as  the  roasting  of  zinc  ores,  the  cupellation  of  lead  bullion, 
etc. 

The  Operations  and  Chemistry  of  Roasting.  —  The  roasting 
of  ores  is  a  preliminary  step  to  many  metallurgical  operations. 
The  usual  object  is  to  eliminate  sulphur  either  partially  or  entirely 
so,  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  other  volatile  constituents  which 
may  interfere  with  later  processes,  and  also  to  convert  certain 
metals  into  oxides,  enabling  them  in  smelting  operations  to  form 
slag  with  silica,  or  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  ore  \^ith  solu- 
tions to  make  it  inert  to  attack  by  solvents  employed  for  the 

^  Calculated  from  Nernst's  formula,  and  are  probably  high.  W.  Stahl, 
Dissoziations-Spannungen  einiger  Oxyde,  Metallurgie,  IV,  682. 

2  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Bi-monthly  Bulletin  No.  31,  621  (1909). 

3  Doeltz  und  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  III,  372  (1906). 
^Ibid.,  Ill,   212,  233   (1900). 

B  Doeltz  und  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  III,  406  (1906). 
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oxlraction  of  its  valiuihlc  coiitciits.  Thus,  in  i\\v  Ircjitincnt  of  fin(» 
sulphide  miucnil  coiit'ciitnitcs  from  concentration  mills,  whi(;h  are 
smcltiMJ  in  rovcrboratory  furnaces  for  a  ''matte,"  it  is  necessary 
to  firs!  roast  the  same  to  eliminate  tln^  j^reater  part  of  the  sulphur 
and  to  convert  the  iron  sulphides  larj»;ely  into  iron  oxide*,  so  that 
it  may  enter  the  slap;.  This  material  is  roasted  so  that  the  final 
product  contains  an  amount  of  sulphur,  which  is  in  definite^  pro- 
portion to  the  copper  prescMit,  in  order  to  form  the  proper  grade 
of  matte  in  the  following  smelting  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  gold  ores,  such  as  telluride  ores 
containing,  aside  from  the  small  amount  of  tellurides  of  gold,  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  pyritic  minerals,  are  usually  roasted  prelim- 
inary to  leaching  the  ore  with  alkaline  cyanide  solutions  for  the 
extraction  of  the  gold.  The  object  of  the  roasting  is  to  separate 
the  gold  from  its  combination  with  tellurium,  this  being  in  small 
part  volatilized,  the  balance  forming  probably  tellurate  of  iron, 
which  remains  in  the  ore,  leaving  the  gold  ''free,"  or  in  the 
metallic  form.  During  the  roasting  the  pyritic  minerals  roast  in 
part  to  sulphates,  unless  the  temperature  is  finally  brought  to 
such  a  point  as  to  insure  their  decomposition.  These  sulphates 
are  readily  acted  on  by  the  cyanide  solutions  in  the  subsequent 
treatment,  causing  a  heavy  loss  of  the  solvent,  so  that  it  is 
essential  to  remove  them.  The  roasting  of  this  kind  of  ore 
requires,  therefore,  the  almost  complete  removal  of  the  sulphur. 
Such  a  roast  is  called  a  "dead"  or  a  "sweet"  roast. 

Roasting  operations  on  a  large  scale  are  carried  out  either  in 
furnaces  of  the  reverberatory  type  (see  Chapter  XIII)  on  finely 
crushed  ore,  the  fineness  depending  on  certain  conditions,  or  in 
kilns,  stalls  or  heaps,  on  lump  ore  consisting  chiefly  of  solid  sul- 
phides, so  as  to  be  self-burning.  This  latter  form  of  roasting  is 
only  permissible  when  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gases 
formed  are  not  objectionable  to  the  community.  The  ores  to 
be  roasted  consist  of  the  various  gangue  minerals  —  quartz, 
calcite,  rhodonite,  rhodochrosite,  etc.,  the  rock  in  which  the  ore 
occurs,  which  may  be  of  many  different  kinds,  mixed  with  a  vary- 
ing percentage  of  sulphide  minerals,  arsenic,  antimony  bearing 
minerals,  as  pyrite,  marcasite,  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite, 
galena,  zinc  blende,  stibnite,  arsenopyrite,  etc.  The  percentage 
of  sulphides  may  be  small,  4  to  7  per  cent.,  as  in  certain  gold 
ores,  or  very  much  higher,  as  in  the  case  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
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ores.  The  different  sulphide  minerals  present  may  be  many  or 
few.  In  order  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  roasting  opera- 
tions, we  will  consider  the  crushed  ore  as  spread  in  a  layer 
from  one  to  several  inches  thick  on  the  enclosed  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  overlain  by  air,  with  which  are  mingled  certain 
gases  as  CO2  from  the  fuel  and  SO2,  SO3,  etc.,  from  the  roasting. 
This  atmosphere  is  constantly  being  removed  through  the  stack 
and  fresh  air  brought  in  through  the  furnace  doors.  The  heat 
is  supplied  by  burning  fuel  on  grates  in  fire  boxes  adjoining  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  products  of  combustion  of  this  fuel, 
CO2  in  large  part  and  some  CO,  may  form  part  of  the  furnace 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  muffle  type  of  furnaces  may  pass  around 
the  hearth,  and  not  come  into  contact  with  the  roasting  ore.  Ores 
consisting  largely  of  sulphides  furnish  the  heat  for  the  roasting 
by  their  own  combustion  after  the  sulphides  are  once  ignited. 
The  ore  is  usually  charged  at  the  cool  end  of  the  furnace  away 
from  the  fire  boxes  and  is  worked  forward  toward  the  hot  end, 
either  by  hand  labor,  with  a  tool  called  a  ''rabble,"  or  by  auto- 
matic mechanically  actuated  plows  and  rabbles.  This  procedure 
stirs  the  ore  and  constantly  exposes  fresh  surfaces  to  the  influence 
of  the  furnace  atmosphere.  The  length  of  time  of  passage  of 
the  ore  through  the  furnace  depends  upon  its  nature,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  being  that  the  ore  shall  be  sufficiently  roasted 
when  it  arrives  at  the  fire-box  end  to  be  discharged.  The  raw 
ore  is  constantly  charged  at  the  cool  end  of  the  furnace. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Roasting  of  Sulphides.  —  When 
sulphides  such  as  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite,  are  heated  in 
air  at  the  normal  pressure  —  760  mm.  —  to  their  ignition-point 
they  begin  to  burn  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

2MeS  +  3O2  =  2MeO  +  2SO2 
or,  expressed  for  pyrite, 

■  2FeS2  +  110  =  FesOs  +  4SO2. 
The  air  above  the  ignited  sulphide  becomes  charged  with  SO2  gas, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  roasting  takes  place  consists  of 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  In  the  presence  of 
contact  substances  such  as  silica,  or  ferric  oxide,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  between  the  SO2  and  the  O2: 

SO2  +  O  Z^  SO3 
This  is  a  reversible  reaction  and  the  formation  of  SO3  or  its 
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dissociation  if  formed  vari(*s  with  tlu^  t(»mp(Taturo,  tho  pressure  in 
this  case  beinjj;  (considered  (constant.  TIkc  atnios[)h(cre  al)ov(;  tho 
roastinj^  sulphi(l(\s  is  Ihmkm;  comp(3sed  of  N2,  (h,  SO-i,  and  S().j,  in 
varyinji;  proportions.  The  total  pressure,  in  niiUirneters  of  mer- 
cury, of  tliis  atmosphere  is  that  ess(mtially  of  th(i  outside  atmos- 
sphere,  and  is  made  up  of  the  partial  pressurcis  of  the  different 
gases  present.  Th(\se  partial  pressures  are  dependent  upon  the 
rehitive  quantity  of  each  gas  present.  Thus,  in  100  volum(3S 
of  air  there  are  21  volumes  of  oxygen  and  79  volumes  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  will  ])e  iVo  X  760  =  159.6 
mm.,  while  that  of  the  nitrogen  will  be  iVa  X  760  =  600.4  mm. 
If  to  these  100  volumes  of  air  be  added  10  volumes  of  SO3  gas, 
and  25  volumes  of  SO2  gas,  there  will  be  a  total  of  135  volumes 
of  gas  at  760  mm.  pressure,  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gases 
are  as  follows:  SO3,  jh%  X  760  =  56.3  mm.;  SO2,  140.2  mm.; 
N2,  444.5  mm.;  and  O2,  119  mm.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  par- 
tial pressure  of  oxygen  is  reduced,  as  well  as  that  of  nitrogen, 
and  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  with  no  rapid  removal  of  the 
furnace  gases  the  oxygen  in  the  furnace  atmosphere  might  be 
so  reduced  and  that  of  SO2  so  increased,  as  to  stop  further  roast- 
ing. This  point  is  reached  when  the  gases  contain  about  9  per 
cent,  of  SO2  by  volume. 

The  presence  of  SO3  in  the  gases  and  its  amount,  and  the 
existing  temperature,  determine  the  formation  of  the  sulphates 
of  the  metals.     The  following  reactions  express  this: 

I  2FeS2  +  110  =  FesOa  +  4SO2 

■  1  Fe203  + 3803::=:  Fe2  (804)3 

f  CU2S  +  40  =  2CuO  +  8O2 

■  [2CuO  +  2803:=:2Cu804 

f  ZnS  +  3  0  =  ZnO  +  SO2 

I  ZnO  +  SO3  Zi:  ZnS04 

The  formation  of  sulphate  from  oxide  and  sulphur  trioxide 

is  a  reversible  reaction  dependent  upon  the  temperature  and  the 

partial    pressure  of    the  sulphur  trioxide.     The  following  table 

gives  the  equilibrium  conditions  for  temperature  and  pressure  of 

SO3  (or  the  dissociation  tension)  of  several  sulphates:^ 

^  SO3  Tension  der  Sulfate,  L.  Wohler,  Pliiddemann  und  P.  Wohler,  Ber. 
der  Deutch.  Chem.  Ges.,  XLI,  703  (1908).  Keppeler,  Zeits.  f.  Angew.  Chemie, 
XXI,  532  (1908). 
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Table  XXXI.     Equilibrium  Conditions  for  Sulphates. 


Fe2(S04)3*~ 
FeaOg  +  SO3 

AI2O3  +  SO3 

2CUSO4  71 
2CuO  +  SO3 

2CUOSO3  ^ 

2CuO  +  SO3 

ZnS04-" 
ZnO  +  SO3 

Temp. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

Temp. 

Tension 
in  mm. 

553 
570 
592 
614 
634 
650 
660 
680 
690 
699 
707 

23 

33 

45 

70 

113 

149 

182 

286 

401 

560 

715 

672 
621 

681 
702 
720 
731 

742 
748 

28 
51 
120 
180 
261 
356 
480 
692 

546 

588 
615 
642 
665 
700 
714 
725 
731 

43 

55 

70 

98 

130 

233 

324 

460 

647 



600 
653 
686 
705 

728 
745 

775 
805 

62 
98 
123 
139 
173 
209 
298 
542 

675 
690 
720 
750 

775 
800 

5 

6 

24 

61 
112 
189 

Taking  as  an  example  the  basic  copper  sulphate  in  column  4: 
At  a  temperature  of  600°  C,  the  dissociation  tension  is  62  mm. 
If  the  partial  pressure  of  SO3  in  the  atmosphere  above  the  sul- 
phate is  less  than  62  mm.,  the  sulphate  will  dissociate  into  CuO 
and  SO3,  (SO2  +  O) ;  if  it  be  greater,  there  will  be  no  dissocia- 
tion at  that  temperature.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  and  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  SO3  in  the  furnace  atmosphere  remain  the 
same,  the  sulphate  will  rapidly  dissociate. 

Whether  sulphates  or  oxides  form  originally  in  the  furnace  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  SO3  (partial  pressure)  present  in 
the  furnace  atmosphere.  The  following  table  ^  gives  the  neces- 
sary partial  pressures  of  SO3  which  indicate  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  formation  of  the  oxide  or  the  sulphate  of  the  metal. 
If  the  partial  pressure  of  the  SO3  in  the  furnace  atmosphere  exceed 
the  figures  given,  sulphates  will  form;  if  it  be  less,  then  oxides 
will  form.  The  table  includes  some  partial  pressures  at  tempera- 
tures at  which  some  of  the  sulphates  cannot  exist.  (See  table  on 
next  page.) 

Keeping  in  view  what  has  gone  before,  the  roasting  of  an  ore 

mixture    containing    considerable    pyrite,    pyrrhotite,  and    chal- 

copyrite  with  some  silver  will  proceed  as  follows:   The  ore  at  the 

cooler  end  of  the  furnace  takes  fire  at  about  325°  C,  and  the 

1  R.  Schenck,  Phys.  Chem.  der  Metalle,  1909. 
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Table  XXXII.     Partial    PiiKssumo    of    SO.,   Nkcessaiiy   ion  tue  Foii- 

MATION     OF    SULI'HATFS. 


Tcmpenituro 

Partial  PrcHsuro  of  SO3  in  mm. 

°C. 

Fe2(S04)3:  FcoOg 

CUSO4:  (CuO)uS03 

(CuO)2S03:(;ii() 

ZnS()4:ZriO 

550 

12 

27 



^_ 

GOO 

22.5 

29 

29 

— 

650 

61.5 

40 

33 

— 

700 

244.0 

99 

35 

1 

750 

— 

— 

52 

8.7 

800 

— 

— 

104 

28.5 

outside  of  the  particles  become  coated  with  ferric  oxide,  the  fur- 
nace atmosphere  sweeping  over  the  ore  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  furnace  is  charged  with  SO2  and  SO3,  and  as  the  temperature 
is  below  600°  C.  and  the  partial  tension  of  the  SO3  considerable, 
some  Fe2 (804)3  forms  from  the  ferric  oxide.  The  local  rise  in 
temperature  is,  however,  ver}^  rapid,  due  to  the  heat  evolved  by 
the  burning  sulphur,  and  the  temperature  conditions  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Fe2(S04)3  are  exceeded,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  iron 
sulphides  pass  directly  to  Fe203.  This  Fe203  aids  in  the  for- 
mation of  SO3  as  already  mentioned.  The  copper  sulphate  hav- 
ing a  rather  high  dissociation  temperature  at  the  existing  partial 
pressure  of  the  SO3  in  the  furnace  gases,  forms  from  part  of  the 
CuO  which  has  been  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  copper  sul- 
phide, and  if  the  temperature  at  this  stage  does  not  exceed  about 
700°  C,  nearly  all  of  the  copper  may  be  converted  into  basic 
sulphate.  As  the  ore  is  moved  forward  into  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  furnace,  the  temperature  at  which  copper  sulphates  can  exist 
at  the  partial  pressure  of  the  SO3  prevailing,  is  exceeded,  and  the 
sulphate  decomposes  into  CuO  and  SO3,  this  latter  aiding  in  sul- 
phatizing  of  copper  oxide  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  furnace  as 
described.  Any  silver  minerals  in  the  furnace  are  in  a  similar 
manner  converted  into  sulphate,  except  that  it  is  metallic  silver 
or  silver  sulphide  which  is  sulphatized,  as  the  oxide  of  silver 
cannot  exist  at  the  furnace  temperatures  prevailing.  The  silver 
sulphate  begins  to  be  decomposed  into  metallic  silver  and  SO3 
at  870°  C.  under  the  prevailing  conditions.  Silver  sulphate  melts 
at  655°  C.     It  is  thus  seen  that  as  the  ore  is  forwarded  in  the 
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furnace,  the  rise  in  temperature  causes  the  dissociation  of  sul- 
phates; the  final  product  of  the  roast  if  carried  to  completion 
will  be  ferric  oxide  (Fe-iOs),  cupric  oxide  (CuO),  and  metalUc 
silver.  If  the  temperature  rises  above  1020°  C,  dissociation  of 
the  CuO  into  CU2O  and  O2  may  begin,  and  if  above  1350°  C, 
3Fe203  into  2Fe304  +  O.  The  presence  in  the  furnace  atmos- 
phere of  reducing  gases  may  also  give  rise  to  CU2O  and  Fe304. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  ore  is  in  grains  of  somewhat  vary- 
ing size,  which  may  be  of  complex  composition,  and  as  it  is  for- 
warded by  the  rabbles,  it  will  be  at  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
furnace  atmosphere  at  one  moment,  while  again  it  is  submerged 
amongst  other  ore  particles  where  the  local  atmosphere  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  grain  may  even  be  reducing  or  neutral, 
due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  vapor,  or  much  SO2.  A  grain 
may  therefore  be  composed  of  several  constituents  at  the  same 
time;  thus,  it  may  have  a  surface  of  sulphate,  and  a  core  of  oxide 
and  undecomposed  sulphide.  In  fact,  many  grains  may  reach 
the  end  of  the  roast,  with  cores  of  sulphide,  unaltered  except 
through  a  loss  of  part  of  their  sulphur  by  distillation.  Neither 
is  the  furnace  atmosphere  uniform  throughout,  but  just  above 
the  roasting  ore  it  contains  much  more  SO2  and  SO3  than  higher 
up,  while  at  the  cool  end  of  the  furnace  the  concentration  of 
these  gases  is  also  greater  than  at  the  hot  end  of  the  furnace. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  roast  to  sulphates  of  the  metals,  as  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  silver  sulphate,  to  be  later  leached  out  by  hot  water 
as  in  the  Ziervogel  process,  and  precipitated  by  means  of  metal- 
lic copper,  the  temperature  must  be  closely  controlled,  so  as  to 
first  form  and  later  decompose  iron  and  copper  sulphates  to  aid 
the  formation  of  silver  sulphate,  but  not  high  enough  a  tempera- 
ture to  decompose  this  latter.^  It  is  also  desirable  during  the 
sulphatizing  stages  of  the  process  to  keep  the  temperature  well 
below  the  decomposition  points  and  permit  as  much  accumulation 
of  SO3  in  the  furnace  atmosphere  as  possible  by  a  slow  removal 
of  furnace  gases. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ore  is  tcjbe  roasted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  sulphur,  the  temperature  control  is  not  impor- 
tant, except  that  it  should  not  rise  high  enough  to  unduly  sinter 
and  frit  the  ore,  thus  preventing  roasting  of  the  interior  of  the 
ore  particles.  In  this  case  the  furnace  gases  should  be  removed 
1  R.  H.  Bradford,  T.  A.  L  M.  1^.,  XXXIII,  68  (1903), 
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as  rapidly  ns  possil)!^  and  no  accuimihdioii  of  SOo  and  SO.t  jxt- 
mitted.  Tlic  usual  ixTccnta^cs  by  volume  of  S()'2  in  furnacuj 
gases  at  the  fluo  is  from  2  to  5  per  cc^nt.,  preferably  not  mon^  than 
2.5  ])vv  ('(Mil.'  Under  (certain  (conditions  maj;netic  oxide;  of  iron 
will  form  from  the  ferric  oxide,  as  at  certain  stages  it  will  \)v, 
reduced  by  SO-j  gas  as  wlu^n  an  ore  particle  becomes  submerged. 
Thus,  3  Fe2()3  +  SOa  =  2  Fe:,()4  +  HO.-,,  and  when  the  relative; 
partial  pressure  of  oxygen  is  low.  During  heavy  firing  on  the 
grate,  the  furnace  gases  are  temporarily  charged  with  hydro(;ar- 
bon  gases  or  carbon  monoxide,  then  3  Fe-iOa  +  CX)  =  2  Fe304  +  CO2. 
The  magnetic  oxide  may  readily  be  detected  in  the  roasted  prod- 
uct by  its  black  color,  as  against  the  red  of  the  ferric  oxide,  and 
also  by  its  magnetic  properties.  The  maximum  temperature 
attained  by  self-roasting  ore  (34  per  cent.  S.),  in  the  McDougal 
roaster  is  960°  C,  and  the  gases  are  discharged  at  about  315°  C.^ 
The  composition  of  the  escaping  gases  is: 


Gas 

Per  cent,  by  Weight 

Per  cent,  by  Volume 

SO2      ' 
SO3 

0 

N 

4.95 

1.46 

19.60 

74.00 

2.25 

0.53 
18.45 

78.77 

Thirty-two  pounds  of  air  are  needed  per  pound  of  sulphur, 
and  the  air  supply  depends  upon  the  number  of  pounds  of  sul- 
phur burnt  per  minute  in  the  furnace,  and  may  be  readily  cal- 
culated for  any  furnace  whose  constants  are  known. 

In  the  roasting  of  galena  ores  (lead  sulphide),  preliminary  to 
smelting  in  the  blast  furnace,  we  have  to  do  with  mineral  mixtures 
consisting  of  galena  (PbS),  pyrite  (FeS2),  or  other  iron  sulphides, 
some  sphalerite  (ZnS)  mixed  with  gangue  minerals,  chief  among 
which  is  quartz  (Si02).  Usually  the  percentage  of  galena  will  be 
high.  During  roasting,  lead  sulphate  (PbS04)  will  form,  under 
similar  conditions  as  described,  but  as  it  is  stable  at  high  tem- 
peratures, it  would  not  decompose  except  for  the  presence  of 
silica,  and  certain  complicated  reactions  between  PbS  and  PbS04 
and  between  PbS  and  PbO.  The  melting-point  of  PbS04  is 
about  950°  C. 

1  L.  S.  Austin,  Washoe  plant,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  466  (1906). 

2  L.  S.  Austin,  Washoe  Plant,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  466  (1906). 
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The  reaction  between  PbS04  and  Si02  is  as  follows : 

2  PbS04  +  SiOs  =  2  PbO.SiOa  +  2  SO3  (SO2  +  0) 

The  reaction  between  lead  sulphate  and  silica  takes  place  probably 
at  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  between  PbO  and  Si02, 
viz.,  between  700°  and  800°  C,  depending  on  the  ratio  of  the  two 
substances.  Litharge  and  silica  combine  in  practically  all  pro- 
portions to  form  solid  solutions/  so  that  the  final  product  of  the 
roast  as  regards  the  lead  is  a  silicate.  In  roasting  lead  ore  not 
less  than  12  to  15  per  cent.  Si02  should  be  present.     The  reactions 

(1)  PbS  +  PbS04  ZH  2  Pb  +  2  SO2 

(2)  PbS  +  2  PbO  z::  3  Pb  +  SO2 

are  reversible  reactions  of  the  nature  already  described,  depen- 
dent upon  the  temperature  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the  SO2 
gas.  No.  1,  under  ordinary  conditions,  begins  to  proceed  from 
left  to  right  at  550°  C,  and  No.  2  at  650°  C,  with  the  production 
of  metallic  lead.  This  is  very  undesirable,  as  the  presence  of 
metallic  lead  during  the  further  progress  of  the  roast  causes  high 
losses  in  lead  by  volatilization,  as  well  as  losses  later  on  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  blast  furnace.  Under  the  high  partial  tensions 
of  the  SO2  present  in  the  furnaces,  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  reactions  proceed  from  left  to  right  are  raised,  probably  nearly 
into  the  zone  of  the  lead  silicate  formation,  thus  preventing  the 
reactions  producing  metallic  lead.  This  reaction  may,  however, 
take  place  in  roasting  if  much  lead  sulphide  be  still  present  in 
the  furnace,  when  the  above  temperatures  are  reached  or  if  too 
little  silica  be  present.  At  this  point,  however,  comparatively 
little  lead  sulphide  will  remain,  unless  the  temperature  at  the 
beginning  has  been  too  high,  so  as  to  sinter  and  agglomerate  the 
sulphides  hindering  the  penetration  of  air  to  the  individual  par- 
ticles, preventing  the  formation  of  sulphate  and  oxide.  The 
reactions  are,  however,  important  ^  for  certain  metallurgical 
processes  for  lead,  called  the  '^ roast-reaction"  processes,  carried 
out  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  or  on  hearths.  They  were  formerly 
of  more  importance  than  at  present.     The  reactions  are  then 

iW.  Mostowitsch,  Metallurgie,  IV,  647  (1907).  S.  Hilpert,  Metallurgie, 
V,  535-539. 

2  For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  complicated  reactions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  physical  chemistry,  see  R.  Schenck  and  W.  Razbach,  Metal- 
lurgie, IV,  455  (1907). 
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carried  out  for  the  iirodiiction  of  metallic  load.  Tn  roastinj^  lead 
ores  a  source  of  loss  may  he  tlu^  volatility  of  lead  sulphide;  and  that 
of  lead  oxide,  already  referrcul  to. 

Arsenic  or  antimony  may  be  present  in  ore  to  Ix;  roastcnl,  often 
in  the  form  of  sulphides,  or  as  arsenides  or  antimonidc^s  of  other 
metals  and  sometimes  in  very  complex  mineral  form.  The  sul- 
phides of  arsenic  AS2S2  (realp;ar)  and  As-iS.-j  (orpiment)  are  readily 
volatile,  and  Sb-iS^  (stibnite)  is  also  volatile,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  arsenic  sulphides.  Some  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony 
is  eliminated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  roasting  by  the  formation 
of  these  sulphides,  aided  by  the  distillation  of  sulphur  from  the 
pyrites  present.^  The  lower  oxides  of  these  elements  form  AS2O3 
which  is  readily  volatile  at  218°  C,  and  Sb203  which  is  volatile 
only  at  a  low  red  heat.  Considerable  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony 
may  be  eliminated  in  this  way.  Further  oxidation,  however, 
changes  these  oxides  into  the  higher  oxides,  AS2O5  and  Sb205, 
which  when  present  alone  are  again  readily  dissociated  at  a  full 
red  heat,  but  in  the  presence  of  certain  base  metal  oxides,  such 
as  iron  and  copper,  are  converted  into  very  stable  arseniates  and 
antimoniates  of  these  metals,  which  will  persist  as  such  in  the 
roasted  material.  In  the  process  of  roasting,  the  ore  particles, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  alternately  on  the  surface  of  the  ore 
bed  subject  to  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  and  submerged  among 
partially  roasted  particles  from  which  sulphur  is  distilling.  This 
sulphur  vapor  and  SO2  gas  will  reduce  arseniates  and  antimoniates 
and  again  cause  the  volatilization  of  sulphides  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  and  their  lower  oxides.  The  arsenic  and  antimony 
are  therefore  most  readily  eliminated  by  alternate  oxidation  and 
reduction.  A  roasting  furnace  may  be  specially  operated  in  this 
way,  by  methods  of  firing,  when  much  arsenic  or  antimony  is 
present. 

In  the  roasting  of  zinc  blende  (ZnS)  to  ZnO  for  the  succeed- 
ing distillation  process,  zinc  sulphate  forms  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  already  described.  Zinc  sulphate  begins  to  decompose 
into  possibly  basic  sulphates  at  525°  C,  and  with  no  partial 
pressure  of  SO3  gas,  completely  decomposes  into  ZnO  and  SO3  at 
739°  C.2 

1  H.  M.  Howe,  Copper  Smelting,  Bulletin  No.  26,  p.  12,  U.  S.  G.  S.  (1885). 

2  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  811  (1905).  F.  O.  Doeltz  und 
C.  A.  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  III,  445  (1906). 
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Within  the  last  years  the  ''blast  roasting"  processes  for  galena 
ores,  invented  by  Huntington  and  Heberlein,  Savelsberg,  and 
Carmichael-Bradford,  have  been  extensively  applied  both  to  lead 
and  copper  sulphide  ores.  In  the  first  mentioned  process  the 
galena  concentrates  are  roasted  in  mechanical  reverberatory  fur- 
naces, reducing  the  sulphur  contents  to  11  to  12  per  cent,  from 
20  to  22  per  cent.  This  partially  roasted  ore  is  then  fed  to 
"converters"^  which  are  hemispherical  pots  of  cast  iron  9  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  about  4  ft.  deep.  They  are  provided 
with  a  circular  cast-iron  grate  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  0.75  in.  thick, 
set  and  secured  horizontally  in  the  pot.  The  grate  is  perforated 
with  holes  0.75  in.  in  diameter,  2  in.  apart.  The  pot  is  made  2.5  in. 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  1.5  in.  at  the  rim.  It  is  supported  by 
trunnions,  so  that  the  pot  may  be  readily  revolved  and  emptied 
of  its  charge.  The  blast  pipe  through  which  the  air  is  blown  into 
the  converter,  for  the  oxidation  of  the  ore,  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  and  is  6  in.  in  diameter.  Into  a  pot  previously  heated  by  a 
wood  fire,  some  hot  calcines  are  thrown  and  then  filled  with  the 
partially  roasted  calcines  mixed  with  limestone  in  the  approximate 
proportion  of  4  to  1.  The  calcines  almost  invariably  contain 
silica.  If  air  be  blown  through  the  charge,  lead  sulphide  is  oxidized 
to  PbO,  and  PbS04,  finally  forming  silicate  of  lead  as  already 
described.  The  limestone  is  decomposed  into  CO2  and  CaO,  which 
latter  in  part  prevents  the  massive  agglomeration  and  fusion  of 
the  whole  charge  and  permits  the  penetration  of  the  blast.  The 
temperature  locally  developed  in  spots  may  be  high.  If  ferric 
oxide  be  present,  as  may  readily  be  the  case  from  iron  sulphides 
in  the  ore,  this  will  unite  at  least  in  part  with  the  lime  as  follows, 
forming  calcium  ferrite:  ^ 

CaO  +  FesOs  =  CaO-FeoOs 

The  calcium  ferrite  begins  to  form  at  about  1200°  C,  and  melts 
at  1230°  C,  and  aids  in  agglomerating  the  charge.  The  contents 
of  the  converter  are  thoroughly  agglomerated  and  sintered  to- 
gether (except  for  a  small  proportion  of  fines  which  are  retreated), 
and  make  the  best  kind  of  material  for  blast-furnace  smelting. 
The  sulphur  contents  of  the  roasted  material  is  usually  from  3  to 
5  per  cent. 

1  W.  R.  Ingalls,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  636  (1906). 

2  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIX,  645  (1908). 
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Formerly,  the  roastinji;  of  silver  ores  containing;  silver  in  the 
form  of  arj»;entit(^  (AjzjoS),  and  in  (complex  mineral  form  associated 
with  arsenic  and  antimony,  with  salt  (Na('l),  to  convert  tlu^  silv(T 
into  the  form  of  chloride,  was  nuich  prac^tised.  This  is  called 
"Chloridi/in*;-  roasting."  '  The  ])r(\sent  imjjortanc^e  of  this  method 
is  diminished.  Silver  in  the  form  of  chloride  is  readily  amalj!;a- 
mable,  and  soluble  in  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  alkaline  cyanide 
solutions,  and  the  ore  is  roasted  preliminary  to  treatment  by 
cither  amalgamation  or  leaching  with  "hypo "-solution;  much 
more  rarely  in  preparation  for  cyanidation.  The  ore  is  roasted 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  not  much  above  800°  to  900° 
C,  in  reverberatory  types  of  roasting  furnaces.  It  is  essential 
to  have  some  sulphides  present,  particularly  pyrite  or  chalcopy- 
rite,  etc.,  as  the  roasting  of  these  to  sulphates,  which  reacting 
with  the  salt  furnish  the  chlorine,  in  the  main  chloridizes  the 
silver.     Galena,  zinc  blende  and  arsenopyrite  are  rather  harmful. 

FeS04  +  2NaCl  =  Na2S04  +  FeCls 
4FeCl2  +  30    =  2Fe203  +  4Cl2 
Ag2S  +  O2  +  CI2  =  2AgCl  +  SO2 

The  reactions  express  in  a  general  way  the  chloridization  of  the 
silver.  The  reactions  on  the  whole  may  be  very  complicated; 
some  of  the  base  metal  chlorides  are  volatilized  as  such,  and  arsenic 
and  antimony  are  volatilized  in  part  as  chlorides.  The  amount 
of  salt  added  varies  from  about  3  to  20  per  cent.,  dependent 
largely  on  the  amount  of  sulphides  present.  Usually  it  is  under 
10  per  cent.  Silver  chloride  melts  at  460°  C,  and  is  said  to  be 
volatile  at  a  white  heat;  ^  there  is,  however,  an  appreciable  loss 
of  silver  in  the  chloridizing  roast  which  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. Gold  ores  ^  were  also  formerly  subjected  to  chloridiz- 
ing roasting,  in  preparation  for  the  chlorination  process.  At  the 
present  day  gold  ores  are  roasted  with  a  simple  oxidizing  roast, 
the  reactions  for  which  have  already  been  discussed. 

In  the  metallurgy  of  antimony  the  ores  treated  are  chiefly 
the  sulphide,  stibnite  (Sb2S3),  and  sometimes  the  oxides,  senarmon- 
tite  and  kermesite.  The  ore  is  roasted,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  either  the  higher  oxide  Sb205,  which  is  non-volatile, 

^Ottakar  Hoffman,  "The  Hydro-Metallurgy  of  Silver"  (1907),  p.  3,  etc. 

2  Roscoe  and   Schorlemmer,  II,  462  (1907). 

3  S.  B.  Christy,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVII,  3  (1888). 
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or,  in  the  later  processes,  the  volatile  lower  oxide  Sb203,  which 
is  volatilized  and  sublimed.  The  method  of  roasting  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  volatile  oxide  is  known  as  'Volatilizing  roasting." 
When  stibnite  is  heated  in  air  to  a  few  degrees  above  350°  C. 
the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

SbsSs  +  90  =  SbaOs  +  3SO2, 

and,  in  the  presence  of  more  oxygen, 

SbsOa  +  02  =  SbsOs. 

The  two  oxides  present  then  react  with  each  other  in  part  as 
follows : 

Sb205  +  Sb203  =  2Sb204. 
If  in  the  mixture  there  be  present  sulphides  of  other  metals,  such 
as  galena,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  etc.,  or  the  corresponding  oxides, 
permanent  and  stable  antimoniates  are  formed.  If  the  ore  be 
roasted  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  coal  or  coke, 
at  a  higher  temperature  and  in  the  presence  of  insufficient  air 
for  complete  oxidation,  the  antimony  passes  practically  entirely 
to  the  volatile  oxide  Sb203,  which  may  be  sublimed  by  suitable 
methods  and  then  reduced  to  metal  and  refined.^ 

Roasting  of  certain  ores  in  preparation  for  magnetic  separation. — 
In  the  treatment  of  complex  zinc,  lead,  iron  sulphide  ores, 
magnetic  separation  plays  an  important  part.  The  zinc  sulphide, 
sphalerite,  may  be  separated  from  pyrite  and  marcasite  if  the 
ores  are  first  roasted  in  a  proper  manner.  The  object  of  the  roast- 
ing in  this  instance  is  to  convert  the  pyrite  or  marcasite  into 
either  the  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron,  pyrrhotite,  or  into  the  still 
more  magnetic  oxide,  magnetite.  When  properly  crushed  and 
sized,  ore,  containing  pyrite  and  marcasite,  is  roasted  with  air, 
sulphur  is  driven  off  as  SO2  and  the  non-magnetic  pyrite  is  changed 
superficially  to  pyrrhotite.  If  the  sulphur  is  driven  off  completely 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  results,  Fe304.  If  the  roasting  is  carried 
still  further,  the  iron  passes  to  the  very  feebly  magnetic  oxide, 
Fe203.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  begin  to  lose  sulphur  and  change 
over  into  the  magnetic  sulphide  at  370°  C.  At  600°  C.  the  zinc 
sulphide  begins  to  ignite  and  lose  sulphur.  Therefore,  the  roast- 
ing must  be  carried  on  between  these  two  temperatures.  Below 
400°  to  460°  C,  pyrite  will  not  become  thoroughly  magnetic,  so 

1  Wang,  Antimony,  Its  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,   p.  7  (1909). 
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that  the  actual  tomporaturo  of  th(»  roast  must  he  vc^ry  close  to 
000°  CI  One  of  Ihc  ()l)jc('t.s  of  roastinp;  for  tlic  i)uri)os('  of  mag- 
netic separation  is  to  ji;(^t  material  of  unifoiin  ))enneal)ility,  viz., 
of  uniform  maji;netism,  so  that  a  clean  sei)aration  may  be  cfTectcui. 
It  is  desirable  for  this  reason  to  roast  sized  material  only,  since 
the  roastin<>;  and  maj2;n(^tization  take  pla(H'  from  th(»  surface  in- 
ward, and  in  a  mass  of  material  containing  a  large;  range;  of  coarse 
and  fine  particles  the  finer  sizes  will  be  over  roasted  whih;  the 
coarser  ones  will  be  insufficiently  so.  If,  during  the  roast,  nmch 
of  the  iron  has  been  converted  into  Fe203,  it  may  be  turned  back 
into  the  magnetic  oxide,  Fe304,  by  working  the  furnace  reducing. 
The  magnetic  oxide  is  black,  while  the  non-magnetic  oxide  is 
red.^ 

2.  Smelting.  —  Smelting  is  that  metallurgical  operation 
whereby  ores  or  furnace  products  are  reduced  to  the  molten  con- 
dition with  or  without  the  addition  of  fluxes.  During  the  opera- 
tion complicated  reactions  may  take  place  with  the  resultant 
production  of  a  metallic  alloy  or  metal,  matte,  speise,  and  slag. 
The  general  nature  of  the  reactions  during  smelting  may  be  either 
reducing,  oxidizing  or  neutral;  when  no  reactions  of  any  signifi- 
cance take  place  the  operation  may  be  termed  ^'melting."  In 
order  to  produce  fluid  products  in  the  furnace  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  add  material  to  the  ore  or  furnace  products  which 
by  their  combination  with  the  same  produce  fluid  compounds. 
Such  material  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  flux.  Thus,  in 
iron  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  common  flux  is  limestone 
which,  furnishing  lime  to  unite  with  the  silica  and  alumina  existing 
as  impurities  in  the  iron  ore,  forms  a  fluid  slag.  In  lead  smelting 
this  same  material  must  frequently  be  added,  as  well  as  iron 
oxide,  either  in  the  form  of  barren  iron  ore  or  valuable  ores  carry- 
ing iron  oxides  in  excess.  In  the  melting  and  refining  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  borax  is  used  as  a  flux  which,  uniting  mth  the 
oxides  of  the  base  metals  formed  during  the  operation,  produces 
a  fluid  slag.  Fluorspar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  in  certain 
metallurgical  operations,  as  after  once  molten  it  is  very  thinly 
fluid  and  capable  of  holding  in  fluid  suspension  considerable 
amounts  of  non-fusible  oxides.  Almost  any  substance  added  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  fluidity  in  a  smelting  operation  may  be 
termed  a  flux.  In  smelting  copper-bearing  iron  sulphides  into 
1  Electro-Magnetic  Ore  Separation,  C.  Godfrey  Gunther,  p.  116  (1909). 
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matte  by  the  pyritic  process,  it  is  necessary  to  add  silica  in  the 
form  of  quartz  which  may  then  be  termed  a  flux.  The  products 
of  the  smelting  operation  are : 

a.  Slag,  usually  a  waste  product  and  in  most  instances  com- 
posed essentially  of  the  silicates  of  various  metallic  bases  as 
FeO,  CaO,  AI2O3,  MnO,  MgO,  etc.  Slags,  however,  may  also 
be  silicate  phosphates  or  oxides.  In  the  case  of  lead,  copper, 
and  iron-blast  furnace  smelting,  they  are  silicates.  In  the  case  of 
steel  making  by  the  basic  open  hearth  and  basic  Bessemer  pro- 
cesses they  may  be  silicate-phosphates.  In  the  cupellation  of 
lead  bullion  for  its  contained  silver  and  gold  it  will  be  chiefly 
a  mixture  of  oxides  in  which  lead  oxide  predominates.  Slags 
are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 

b.  Matte.  A  matte  is  an  artificial  sulphide  usually  of 
copper  and  iron  or  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  the  first  being 
a  concentration  product  in  copper  smelting  and  the  second 
a  between  product  in  smelting  lead  ores  to  lead  bullion.  It 
is  an  intermediate  metallurgical  product  which  is  further 
treated  by  other  processes.  Aside  from  its  value  due  to 
contents  in  copper,  or  lead  and  copper,  it  serves  frequently 
as  a  collector  of  gold  and  silver  in  certain  forms  of  smelting; 
e.g.,  in  a  furnace  charge  in  which  matte  only  is  produced  and 
not  a  metal  or  bullion,  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  charge  will 
be  collected  in  the  matte.  The  subject  of  mattes  is  fully 
treated  in  Chapter  IX. 

c.  Metal  or  Bullion.  This  is  the  metallic  product  of  smelt- 
ing, produced  in  certain  instances.  Thus,  in  iron  smelting  by 
the  blast  furnace,  the  valuable  product  is  cast  iron,  an  alloy  of 
iron  and  carbon  containing  also  certain  other  substances  in  smaller 
amount,  such  as  silicon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
In  lead  smelting  the  valuable  product  is  metallic  lead  containing 
small  quantities  of  copper,  etc.,  and  if  there  be  gold  and  silver  in 
the  ore,  practically  the  whole  of  these  metals.  It  is  known  as 
lead  bullion.  In  smelting  oxidized  ores  of  copper  or  rich  copper 
slags  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  product  is  an  impure  metallic  copper 
called  black  copper,  containing  about  95  per  cent,  copper,  with 
the  rest  as  iron,  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.  In  bessemerizing  copper 
mattes  the  product  is  converter  copper,  an  impure  copper  con- 
taining from  98  to  99  per  cent,  copper,  which  undergoes  further 
treatment  for  purification. 
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(l.  Speisc.  Spoise  is  jin  iirtificial  arsenides,  usually  an  arsenide 
of  iron  containinji;  smaller  amounts  of  otlicr  metals.  In  con- 
stitution it  is  similar  (o  a  matte  except  that  arsenic  replaces  sul- 
phur. It  is  produced  as  an  unwelcome  l)y-pro(luct  in  h^ad  and 
copper  smelting  under  certain  conditions,  also  in  lead-refining 
operations,  in  the  smelting  of  ''softening"  furnace  skinnnings. 
Its  treatment  is  usually  difficult.  It  is  further  discussed  in 
Chapter  IX. 

e.  Furnace  Gases.  Furnace  gases  are  produced  in  great 
quantities  by  most  types  of  furnaces  and  are  the  products  of 
combustion  of  the  burning  of  coke  or  other  fuel,  and  in  part  de- 
composition products  of  constituents  in  the  ore  charge.  In  iron 
smelting  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  are  used  for  fuel  in  hot-blast  stoves  to  preheat  the  air  going 
to  the  blast  furnace,  and  also  for  power  in  gas  motors  driving 
the  blowing  engines  for  the  production  of  blast.  The  furnace 
gases  from  most  other  smelting  operations  are  without  value, 
except  that  in  pyritic  smelting,  as  in  Tennessee,  where  market 
conditions  warrant  it,  they  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  following  table  gives  composition  of  furnace 
gases,  as  taken  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  without  dilution  by 

air. 

Table  XXXIII.     Composition  of  Furnace  Gases. 


Gases.    Per  cent, 
by  Volume 

Iron  Blast- 
Furnace 

Copper  Smelting  1 
Pj-ritic  Process 

Lead  Blast-Furnace^ 
Smelting 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide    . 
Carbon  monoxide 
Sulphur  dioxide  . 

Oxygen  

Hydrogen 

Methane 

59 
12 
25 

2 
2 

60 
15 
22 

54.5 

10 

27.5 

3.0 

84.5 
5.42 
0.02 
8.92 
0.70 

87.0 
5.08 
0.16 
6.64 
0.84 

85.80 
5.93 
0.02 
7.88 
0.35 

74.1 

15.2 

9.7 

7.0 

68.6 
21.6 
10.8 

0.40 

75.5 

18.2 

5.9 

0.40 

75.20 

17.20 

5.40 

1.50 
0.70 

/.  Flue  Dust.  In  blast-furnace  smelting  the  air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  furnace  under  pressure,  causing  the  furnace  gas 
to  escape  at  the  top  with  considerable  velocity  which  varies  in 
different  cases.     For  this  reason  it  carries  off  considerable  por- 


iStieht,  Metallurgie,  III,  386  (1906). 
2  Hofman,  Metallurgy  of  Lead,  p.  309. 
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tions  of  fine  furnace  charge  which  is  collected  in  specially  pro- 
vided settling  chambers  and  flues.  This  material  is  known  as 
''flue"  dust.  Its  composition  usually  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
furnace  charge,  although  the  finer  constituents  of  the  charge  are 
represented  to  a  greater  degree.  Flue  dust  is  produced  also  by 
reverberatory  smelting  and  roasting  furnaces  through  the  draft. 
Flue  dust  is  re-treated  in  various  ways,  usually  by  either  sintering 
or  briquetting  and  then  smelting. 

g.  Fume.  Under  certain  conditions  of  smelting,  portions  of 
the  charge  may  be  volatilized  either  in  the  form  of  metal,  oxides, 
sulphides,  sulphates  or  chlorides  of  metal  which  escape  with  the 
furnace  gases  and  flue  dust.  Thus,  in  lead  smelting  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lead  and  a  small  portion  of  the  silver  suffer  volatil- 
ization and  escape  as  fume.  The  lead  is  volatilized  as  lead  sul- 
phide and  oxide,  and  in  part  as  metallic  lead  which  is  converted 
to  oxide  by  the  air.  In  the  bessemerizing  of  copper-lead-iron 
mattes  in  basic  lined  converters,  the  lead  is  volatilized,  probably 
as  oxide,  and  escapes  with  the  gases  rich  in  SO2  gas  from  the 
converter.  This  fume  is  sublimed  in  specially  built  chambers 
and  flues  and  bag  houses  and  the  lead  recovered,  largely  in  the 
form  of  sulphate. 

Types  of  Smelting. — A.  Reducing  Smelting.  This  is  a  smelting 
process  in  which  the  metal  in  the  ore  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  means  of  a  reducing  agent  which  is  usually  either  carbon 
monoxide  or  solid  carbon  in  the  form  of  coal  or  coke.  Examples 
of  reducing  smelting  in  the  blast  or  shaft  furnace  are  furnished 
by  iron  smelting  and  lead  smelting.  The  furnace  for  iron  smelting 
is  a  shaft  from  60  to  100  ft.  high,  formed  of  two  truncated  cones 
of  unequal  length  which  join  some  distance  below  the  middle  of 
the  total  height.  It  is  about  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  or 
hearth,  and  about  22  ft.  at  the  junction  of  the  cones.  It  is  con- 
structed of  refractory  fire  brick  and  tiling  to  resist  the  high  tem- 
peratures developed.  The  charge  of  the  furnace  consists  of  iron 
ore,  limestone  (to  flux  the  impurities  of  the  ore),  and  coke,  to  fur- 
nish the  heat.  These  materials  are  charged  in  horizontal  layers 
at  the  top,  as  the  charge  below  melts  away.  Air  is  blown  in  near 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  through  a  number  of  openings  or 
''tuyeres,"  so  that  essentially  there  is  a  slowly  descending  column 
of  charge  of  solid  material  and  a  rapidly  ascending  column  of 
gases  produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on  the  hot  coke 
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just  abovo  the  tuyoros.  The  oxygen  unitos  with  the  carbon  to 
form  carlx)!!  monoxich*,  since  at  tlie  tcMnperatun^  at  th(i  tuyeres 
(about  1900°  ('.))  i^^>  carbon  dioxides  can  exist.  The;  j^ases,  there- 
fore, innnediately  above  the  tuyeres  consist  practically  solely  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air  plus  some 
hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  water  vapor  in  the  air.  These 
rai)idly  ascending  gases  passing  up  the  furnace  shaft  in  the  upper 
zones  come  into  contact  with  the  iron  ore  and  reduce  the  same 
to  metallic  iron  as  already  described  under  reduction.  The  gases 
usually  escape  at  a  temperature  of  between  250°  and  350°  C.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  this  temperature  serves  to  drive 
out  moisture  from  the  ore,  drying  the  same. 

As  the  charge  slowly  descends  into  the  lower  and  hotter  parts 
of  the  furnace,  the  melting  temperature  of  the  iron  carbon  mix- 
ture is  reached  at  about  1100°  to  1200°  C,  and  this  then  com- 
mences to  drip  over  the  mass  of  solid  incandescent  coke  below 
it  into  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  where  it  collects.  Somewhat 
further  down,  where  a  temperature  of  1400°  to  1500°  C.  exists, 
the  earthy  bases  and  silica  unite,  forming  slag,  which  also  drips 
down  through  the  interstices  of  the  incandescent  solid  coke  below 
it  and  collects  above  the  iron  in  the  crucible  of  the  furnace.  From 
time  to  time  the  iron  and  slag  are  tapped  from  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace.  The  operation  is  thus  a  continuous  one;  ore,  fluxes, 
and  fuel  being  added  at  the  top,  while  iron  and  slag  are  drawn 
off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace. 

In  lead  smelting  the  general  reactions  are  similar.  The  fur- 
nace is  from  18  to  20  ft.  high  and  of  rectangular  cross-section, 
42  to  48  in.  wide  at  the  tuyere  zone  and  12  to  16  ft.  long.  The 
amount  of  fuel  used  is  very  much  less  and  the  intensity  of  the 
reactions  is  modified  in  so  far  as  lead  is  an  easily  reducible  metal, 
and  it  is  undesirable  to  reduce  iron  from  its  oxides  which  enter 
the  furnace.  Most,  of  the  lead  in  the  ore  going  into  the  furnace 
is  in  the  form  of  silicate,  produced  by  roasting,  although  some  is 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  or  galena.  When  this  latter  is  present 
it  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  metallic 
iron  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  old  castings,  etc.,  or  scrap.  The 
reaction  taking  place  is  as  follows: 

PbS  +  Fe  =  Pb  +  FeS 

the  FeS  entering  into  the  matte  which  is  formed.     In  smelting 
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lead  ores  it  is  found  that  some  copper  is  almost  always  present 
and  it  is  desirable  that  this  copper  should  not  enter  into  the  re- 
duced lead  and  alloy  with  it.  Therefore,  the  furnace  is  operated 
to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  matte,  or  artificial  sulphide,  since, 
due  to  the  great  affinity  of  copper  for  sulphur,  any  copper  present 
will  enter  the  matte  almost  completely.  The  iron  sulphide  will 
enter  the  matte  as  well  as  some  lead  sulphide,  but  the  result  is 
that  the  lead  bullion  produced  is  practically  free  from  copper. 
The  addition  of  metallic  iron  as  a  reducing  agent  also  has  the 
tendency  to  decrease  the  amount  of  lead  in  this  matte. 

The  products  of  the  furnace  are  metallic  lead  or  lead  bullion, 
containing  85  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and  about  96  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  which  have  been  in  the  ore,  a  lead-copper-iron  matte 
which  contains  nearly  all  the  copper  in  the  ore,  and  slag,  the  waste 
product.  The  furnace  gases  are  permitted  to  escape  after  pass- 
ing through  flues  and  chambers  to  settle  flue  dust,  and  through 
bag  houses  to  collect  the  fume. 

B.  Oxidizing  Smelting.  —  Oxidizing  smelting  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  shaft  or  blast  furnace,  as  for  example,  pyritic  smelting  of 
copper  ores,  or  in  special  forms  of  furnace  apparatus  such  as  the 
bessemer  converter  for  steel  and  the  converter  for  copper  matte, 
or  in  any  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  type  wherein  the  fuel  is 
burned  upon  a  grate  separate  from  the  hearth  or  smelting  portion 
of  the  furnace.  Essentially,  the  difference  between  reducing  and 
oxidizing  smelting  is  that  in  reducing  smelting  we  produce  a  metal 
by  means  of  reducing  the  same  from  its  compounds  by  carbon 
monoxide  and  incandescent  solid  carbon,  while  in  oxidizing  smelt- 
ing we  use  the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  to  attain  a  high  enough  temperature  so  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  may  react  with  the  furnace  charge  to  produce 
the  metallurgical  result  which  we  desire.  In  the  pyritic  smelting 
of  copper-bearing  pyrites  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  very  small 
amounts  of  carbonaceous  fuel  are  used,  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
furnace  charge.  The  fuel  is  essentially  the  iron  and  part  of  the 
sulphur  of  the  pyrites.  The  furnace  is  similar  to  the  lead  furnace 
described  and  the  general  operations  are  also  similar.  Instead 
of  having,  as  in  lead  smelting,  a  mass  of  incandescent  solid  coke 
from  the  tuyeres  upward  to  a  certain  height,  in  this  instance,  we 
have  a  mass  of  incandescent  silica  or  quartz  lying  above  the 
tuyeres.     The  iron  sulphide  trickling  down  through  the  inter- 
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stices  of  this  mass  in  an  inert  ascondinjj;  atmosphere!  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas  and  nitrogen  reaches  a  point  when^  i\u)  oxygcm  from 
the  tuyeres  strikes  it,  witli  tlie  result  of  th(!  rai)i(l  combustion  of 
the  li(|uid  sulphide  in  the  i)resenc(!  of  silica  into  ferrous  silicate 
and  SO-i  gas,  a  small  amount  of  iron  sulphide  carrying  the  c()[)|)er 
sulphide  escaping  oxidation  and  sinking  into  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace  to  form  the  matte. 

Another  example  of  oxidizing  smelting  is  that  of  smelting 
copper-bearing  iron  sulphide  concentrates  partially  roasted,  with 
the  proper  fluxes  to  form  a  fluid  slag,  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  reverberatory  furnace  consists  of  a  covered-in  hearth  upon 
which  the  ore  charge  is  placed,  and  a  fire  box  containing  the 
grate  upon  which  the  fuel  is  burned.  The  ordinary  fuel  is  bitu- 
minous coal  placed  in  such  thickness  upon  the  fire  grate  that 
combustible  gas  is  produced,  which  is  carried  over  into  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace  where  it  burns  with  the  air  admitted  through  doors. 
The  heat  acts  from  above  downward  to  melt  the  charge.  A 
sufficient  excess  of  air  is  admitted  to  furnish  oxygen  for  the  reac- 
tions, which,  briefly,  are  as  follows: 

The  roasted  '^ calcines"  contain  ferric  oxide,  iron  sulphide 
(FeS),  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu^S),  cuprous  and  cupric  oxides  (CU2O, 
CuO),  some  metallic  copper,  certain  earthy  bases  and  silica. 

SFesOs  +  FeS  =  7FeO  +  SO2 

CU2O  +  FeS  =  FeO  +  CU2S 

FeO  +  Si02  =  2FeO-Si02  (slag)  unites  with  other 
silicates. 

If  any  copper  passes  to  the  silicate  it  is  reduced  again  to  sul- 
phide as  follows: 

CU2O  +  Si02  =  Cu20-Si02 

Cu20-Si02  +  FeS  =  CU2S  +  FeO-SiOz 

Metallic  copper  in  the  presence  of  air  is  changed  to  sulphide. 

2Cu  +  O  +  FeS  =  CU2S  +  FeO 

The  iron  sulphide  in  excess  of  the  above  reactions,  and  that  not 
oxidized  during  the  smelting,  unites  with  the  cuprous  sulphide  to 
form  matte.  It  is  evident  that  the  further  these  reactions  are 
carried  on  by  prolonging  the  time  of  smelting  the  more  FeS  will 
be  oxidized  and  the  more  slag  formed  and  the  less  matte,  but  this 
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of  higher  grade  in  copper.  The  matte  produced  in  this  way  is 
further  treated  in  the  copper  converter. 

A  further  example  of  oxidizing  smelting  is  the  process  of 
cupellation.  The  cupellation  of  lead  containing  gold  and  silver 
for  the  recovery  of  these  latter  metals  is  carried  out  in  a  cupeling 
furnace,  which  essentially  is  a  small  reverberatory  furnace  with 
a  removable  hearth,  the  fuel,  usually  wood  or  coal,  being 
burned  as  before  upon  a  separate  grate  and  the  flame  therefrom 
admitted  to  the  hearth  or  test,  so  called.  The  lead  bullion  is 
placed  upon  the  'Hest"  and  the  fire  urged  so  as  to  melt  the  same. 
When  molten,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  approximately  950°  to 
1000°  C,  and  an  air  blast  turned  on  the  surface  of  the  molten 
lead.  The  molten  lead  oxidizes  to  litharge  on  the  surface.  This 
litharge  in  turn  carries  oxygen  to  any  other  base  metals  which 
may  be  in  the  lead  in  smaller  quantities,  such  as  copper,  etc., 
oxidizing  the  same.  The  litharge  and  the  other  oxides  form  a 
molten  oxide  slag  which  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  surface 
of  the  lead  and  collected  in  pots.  A  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  litharge  volatilizes.  Eventually  all  of  the  lead  is  oxidized  to 
litharge,  leaving  buttons  of  metallic  silver  and  gold  alloy  on  the 
hearth,  these  metals  not  oxidizing  under  the  conditions  the 
work  is  carried  on. 

Another  form  of  oxidizing  smelting  is  that  known  as  the  bes- 
semerization  of  copper  matte  in  a  type  of  bessemer  converter.^ 
The  converter  is  named  after  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  who  invented 
this  type  of  furnace  for  the  production  of  steel.  It  was  later 
adapted  to  the  production  of  copper  from  mattes  by  John 
Halloway,  and  first  with  success  by  M.  Manhes  in  France.  The 
converter  for  copper  mattes  in  its  present  form  consists  of  a  hori- 
zontal cylindrical  steel  shell  supported  on  roller  bearings  to 
permit  of  its  partial  revolution  about  its  longitudinal  axis.  It  is 
thickly  lined  with  either  a  siliceous  refractory  material  such  as 
gannister  or  a  quartzose  ore,  or  with  magnesite  brick,  a  basic 
refractory  material.  It  is  provided  near  the  bottom  with  several 
tuyeres  through  which  air  is  forced  under  pressure.  Taking  as 
an  example  the  siliceous  lined  converter,  the  operation  is  briefly 
as  follows:  It  is  thoroughly  preheated  by  burning  wood  within 
it,  cleaned  of  ashes,  then  revolved  to  such  a  position  that  the 

1  James  Douglas,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  2.  C.  Offer- 
haus,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  LXXXVI,  747. 
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tuy(M"(*  ()j)(Muii<;s  will  he  IVcc  from  tlic  cliiir^jc  of  molten  matte 
poured  iiilo  it  from  a  hidlc.  After  it  has  recteived  its  charji.-e 
of  molleii  matt(^  the  blast  is  turned  on  with  a  pressure  of  from  '.i 
to  10  11).  \)vv  s(iuare  inch  and  the  converter  revolved  haek  so  as 
to  submerge  tli(»  tuyeres.  The  air  is  forced  through  the  molten 
matte  and  tlu^  following  reactions  take  place: 

xCuFeS  4-  0  =  FcO  +  SO2  +  yCuFeS. 

This  proceeds  until  all  of  the  iron  sulphide  is  converted  into  FeO, 
tlu^  FeC)  uniting  as  fast  as  formed  with  the  silica  of  the  lining  as 
follows: 

2  FeO  +  Si02  =  2FeO-Si02 

It  nuist  be  understood  that  as  long  as  any  iron  sulphide  remains, 
copper  is  practically  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  reactions 
quoted  under  '^reverberatory  oxidizing  smelting."  When  the 
iron  is  about  converted  into  siUcate,  the  slag  is  poured  and  the 
*'blow"  continued,  when  this  reaction  takes  place: 

2CU2S  +  3O2  =  2CU2O  +  2SO2 
CU2S  +  2CU2O  =  6CU  +  SO2 

This  reaction  begins  at  about  450°  C.^  with  no  partial  pressure 
of  SO2  and  is  very  rapid  at  the  temperature  prevailing  in  the  con- 
verter at  this  stage,  viz.,  from  1150°  to  1200°  C.  When  it  begins 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  CU2S  from  which  the  oxide  forms,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  speed  of  the  reaction  be  high,  since  if  CU2O 
accumulates  it  will  pass  into  the  slag.  Metallic  copper  is  thus 
produced  by  oxidation.  This  metallic  copper,  as  soon  as  formed, 
sinks  through  the  molten  matte  charge  and  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  converter  below  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  so  that  it  is  not 
chilled  by  being  struck  by  the  cold  blast  entering  the  converter. 
When  all  of  the  matte  is  converted  into  copper  and  slag,  the  con- 
verter is  revolved  to  clear  the  tuyeres  and  the  blast  stopped,  the 
second  slag  poured,  and  the  copper  cast  into  ingots.  The  heat 
for  carr^dng  on  the  operation  is  furnished  by  the  combustion  of 
the  iron  and  sulphur. 

C.    Electric  Smelting.  —  The  development  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace for  smelting  operations  has  been  rapid  within  recent  years. 
The  most  prominent  example  of  electric  smelting  is  that  by  means 
of  which  aluminium  is  produced  in  large  quantities.     The  fur- 
1  F.  O.  Doeltz  und  C.  A.  Graumann,  Metallurgie,  IV,  421  (1907). 
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nace  ^  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium  consists  essentially  of  an 
iron  casting  which  is  thickly  lined  with  carbon  in  which  is  shaped 
a  bed  to  hold  the  fused  electrolyte  and  the  reduced  aluminium. 
The  electrolyte  consists  of   the    mineral  cryolite,   a  fluoride  of 
sodium  and  aluminium  (NasAlFe)  to  which  some  aluminium  fluo- 
ride is  added.     The  melting-point  of  this  cryolite  is  1000°  C,  and 
becomes  lowered  on  the  additon  of  purified  bauxite  (AI2O3),  the 
aluminium  ore.     At  about  950°  C,  cryolite  will  dissolve  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  AI2O3.     Into  this  molten  bath  dip 
48  heavy  carbon  rods  3  in.  in  diameter  and  15  in.  long,  which 
serve  as  the  positive  electrodes  for  the  electric  current,  while  the 
lining  serves  as  the  negative  electrode.     The  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  is  a  very  heavy  one  at  low  voltage  (each  rod  carries 
200  amperes,  the  total  voltage  being  5.5  volts),  reduces  the  alumina 
dissolved  in  the  bath  to  aluminium,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  tapped  from  the  furnace,  while  the  oxygen  passes  to  the  posi- 
tive electrodes  or  anodes,  uniting  with  these  to  form  carbon  mon- 
oxide, which  escapes.     The  anodes  have  to  be  frequently  renewed. 
The  proper  composition  of   the  electrolyte  is   important.      The 
refined  alumina  is  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  electrolyte  as 
aluminium  is  reduced  from  the  bath.     The  bauxite  ore  must  first 
pass  through  a  refining  process  before  it  can  be  made  into  alumin- 
ium.    The  refining  process  consists  of  mixing  the  calcined  bauxite 
with  enough  carbon  to  reduce  the  impurities  contained  therein, 
such  as  iron  and  silicon.     The  reduction  and  purification  is  effected 
in  a  carbon  and  bauxite  lined  electric  furnace,  with  a  carbon 
block  for  the  bottom,  which  serves  as  one  of  the  electrodes.     The 
current  is  adjusted  to  give  a  working  temperature  of  3000°  to 
3500°  C,  so  that  only  the  impurities  are  reduced,  which  collect 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  as  a  melted  alloy  of  iron,  silicon,  and 
titanium,  leaving  a  pure  fused  alumina  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium.     It  will  be  noted  that  this  type  of  electric 
smelting  is  essentially  an  electrolysis,  the  reduction  of  aluminium 
from  its  compounds  being  accomplished  by  the  electric  current 
without   the   intervention  of   carbon   as   a   reducing   agent.     In 
other  electric  furnaces,  however,  the  electric  current  may  be  used 
solely  for  the  generation  of  heat  to  carry  on  the   process,  the 
actual  reduction  taking  place  by  means  of  carbon.     In  general, 
all  metallurgical  reactions  which  require  very  high  temperatures, 
1  J.  W.  Richards,  Mineral  Industry,  XIV,  13  (1905). 
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such  as  tho  production  of  fcrro-silicon,  fcrro-maii^anoso,  fcrro- 
tun^stcu  Jilloys,  etc.,  iin^  made  in  tlic  electric  furnace,  l^.lectric 
furnaces  have  recently  been  successfully  Jii)|)lie(l  in  steel  making;. 
3.  RkI'MNINCj  AND  Partin(J.  —  Refining  is  that  nietallurp;ical 
operation  wlu^reby  crude  metals  or  alloys  an;  separated  from 
iminn'iticvS,  and  pure  metals  or  alloys  of  definite  composition  pro- 
duced. Rrfinin<i;  is  usually  an  oxidation  ()})erati()n  if  it  be  carricnl 
on  by  snu*ltin«i;,  but  it  may  also  be  an  electrolytic  process  carried 
on  by  means  of  acjueous  sohition  (electrolytes  or  by  fused  elec- 
trolytes. The  following  cases  of  refining  illustrate  the  process: 
Reasonably  pure  copper  not  containing  gold  and  silver  may  be 
refined  into  pure  copper  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  by  an  oxidiz- 
ing smelting.  The  molten  copper  in  the  furnace  is  rabbled,  i.e. 
is  stirred  and  worked  by  means  of  long  iron  tools  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  cuprous  oxide,  CU2O.  This  cuprous  oxide 
diffuses  through  the  molten  copper  and  part  of  it  gives  up  its 
oxygen  to  impurities  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  bismuth, 
etc.,  which  are  converted  into  their  oxides  and  pass  completely 
to  the  slag,  as  iron,  or  in  part  to  the  slag  and  in  part  to  the  volatile 
state,  as  arsenic  and  antimony.  When  this  operation  has  pro- 
ceeded for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  the  mass  of  copper 
becomes  more  or  less  saturated  with  cuprous  oxide,  the  ''fining" 
slag  is  skimmed  and  the  copper  is  ''poled."  This  poling  con- 
sists of  working  through  the  molten  copper  with  long  poplar 
wood  poles,  the  gases  produced  thereby  again  reducing  the  cu- 
prous oxide  in  the  copper  to  a  small  amount.  When  the  operation 
is  completed,  which  is  usually  determined  by  taking  sample  bars 
and  examining  their  appearance  and  fracture,  the  copper  is 
cast  into  market  shapes.  In  the  case  of  copper  which  contains 
gold  and  silver,  the  refining  takes  place  by  electrolysis.  The 
copper  is  cast  into  "anode"  plates  which  are  hung  in  rectan- 
gular wooden  tanks  alternating  with  thin  sheets  of  pure  copper 
called  the  "cathodes."  The  tank  is  filled  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  copper 
anodes  are  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  all  of  the  connec- 
tions within  the  tank  being  usually  in  parallel.  The  anode  is 
decomposed  and  under  the  conditions  of  composition  of  electro- 
lyte and  current  prevailing,  deposited  practically  pure  on  the 
cathode,  while  all  the  impurities  of  the  anode,  including  the 
gold  and  silver,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in  the  form  of 
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''anode  mud,"  which  is  later  removed  and  further  refined  into 
gold,  silver,  etc.  The  cathodes,  when  fully  grown,  are  removed 
and  melted  down  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  cast  into  market 
shapes. 

Gold  bullion  containing  some  silver  and  impurities,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  bismuth,  etc.,  may  be  refined  by  melting  in  clay 
crucibles  and  passing  through  the  same  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas. 
The  chlorine  converts  the  silver  and  other  constituents  into  chlo- 
rides which  rise  to  the  top  and  collect  as  a  fused  mass,  which  is 
removed.  This  carries  some  gold  with  it  and  is  further  treated 
by  melting  with  a  certain  percentage  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
which  will  precipitate  a  rich  gold-silver  alloy.  Silver  is  recovered 
from  the  chlorides.  The  refined  gold  is  poured  into  molds  and 
is  sufficiently  fine  for  coinage.  Gold  may  be  refined  also  in  a 
similar  way  by  blowing  air  through  it  in  the  molten  state  and 
adding  borax  at  the  top  to  take  up  the  oxides  of  the  base  metals 
produced,  forming  borate  slag.  Silver  cannot  be  removed  in 
this  way.^ 

''Parting"  is  a  refining  process  applied  to  the  separation  of 
gold  from  silver.  Several  processes  are  in  use.  In  the  sulphuric 
acid  process  the  bullion,  which  should  contain  at  least  2  parts 
of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  is  granulated  and  boiled  in  cast-iron  pots 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  operation  being  repeated 
several  times.  This  converts  the  silver  into  sulphate  and  leaves 
the  gold  as  finely  divided  metallic  gold.  The  latter  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  acid  and  finally  with  distilled  water  and  melted  into 
bars,  while  the  silver  sulphate  is  reduced  by  one  of  several  methods 
and  melted  and  cast  into  pure  silver  bars.  Electrolytic  parting 
processes  for  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  also  in  use. 

4.  Distillation  and  Sublimation. —  Distillation  is  a  metal- 
lurgical process  whereby  a  metal  is  converted  into  its  vapor  which 
is  conducted  to  another  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  "con- 
densed" if  it  collects  into  the  liquid  form,  or  "sublimed"  if  it 
passes  directly  from  the  vapor  into  the  solid  form  without  going 
through  the  intervening  liquid  condition.  In  the  general  sense, 
"distillation"  embodies  both  the  vaporization  from  the  liquid 
state  and  subsequent  condensation  of  the  metal  again  to  liquid, 
while  sublimation  embodies  the  vaporization  from  the  solid  state 

IT.  K.  Rose,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  XIV,  378,  1905,  "Refining 
Gold  Bullion  and  Cyanide  Precipitates  with  Oxygen  Gas." 
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and  iho  sii])soqii('n<  suhliinatioii  to  tlu^  solid  stale  {ip;aiii.  llcfcr- 
(Micc  to  tli('  pliysical  laws  wliicli  «!;ov('rii  distillation  and  sublima- 
tion have  Ihhmi  made  in  the  ('haj)t('r  on  physical  properties  of 
metals,  under  ''Vapor  Tension."  Kxam})les  of  distillation  in 
metallurjry  are  the  reeovcTy  of  mercury  from  its  ores  whereby 
the  ore,  which  is  usually  cinnabar  (H^S),  is  h(>ated  in  retorts 
or  furnaces  with  free  access  of  air,  distillinjj;  the  mercury  as  vapor, 
which  is  cooled  to  its  ccmdensin^  point  and  then  caught  as  licpjid 
mercury  in  suitable  receivers.  Zinc  is  also  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, and  reference  to  the  process  has  been  made  in  earlier  parts 
of  this  chapter. 

In  some  smelting  operations,  one  of  the  products  is  ''fume." 
Thus,  in  lead  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace  a  portion  of  the  lead, 
3  to  10  per  cent.,  is  volatilized  in  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  lead 
oxide  and  lead  sulphide,  with  arsenic  and  antimony,  as  AS2O3 
and  Sb203,  bismuth,  etc.  These  vaporized  compounds  of  the 
metals  pass  with  the  furnace  gases  through  the  flues  and  dust 
chambers  and  thence  out  through  the  stacks.  In  the  flues  and 
chambers,  when  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  they  sublime  into 
finely  divided  solid  material  called  ''fume."  This  fume,  however, 
is  in  many  cases  so  exceedingly  finely  divided  that  instead  of 
completely  settling  out  of  the  furnace  gases  and  collecting  in  the 
flues  and  chambers,  it  is  carried  out  of  the  stack  with  the  gases. 
To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  gases  through  long 
cylindrical  cotton  or  woolen  bags,  sufficient  suction  being  induced 
by  draft  fans,  the  cloth  filtering  out  all  fume  and  permitting  prac- 
tically only  gases  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  This  fume  is 
then  resmelted  in  a  manner  dependent  on  its  composition.  Fume 
condensation  of  this  type  plays  important  parts  in  the  metallurgy 
of  lead  and  zinc. 

5.  Solution  and  Leaching.  —  In  the  metallurgy  of  copper, 
and  more  particularly  in  that  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  pro- 
cesses in  which  the  metals  are  recovered  by  dissolving  them 
from  their  ores  by  means  of  aqueous  solutions.  Thus,  in  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  certain  of  its  ores  by  means  of  the  cyanide 
process,  crushed  ore  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  dilute  cyanide 
solutions  (from  0.05  to  0.5  per  cent,  of  KCN  or  NaCN),  which 
acts  on  the  gold  and  silver,  causing  these  metals  to  pass  into 
solution  as  potassium  auro-cyanide  (KAu(CN)2)  and  potassium 
silver  cyanide   (KAg(CN)2)   or  the  corresponding  sodium  salts, 
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while  other  substances  in  the  ore  are  but  sUghtly  acted  upon  by 
the  cyanide  solution  under  the  existing  conditions.  The  solu- 
tion contains  also  a  small  percentage  of  lime  and  caustic  alkalies 
which  protects  the  alkaline  cyanide  from  destruction  by  certain 
acid  salts  in  the  ore,  the  decomposition  products  of  sulphides, 
such  as  pyrrhotite,  etc.  Usually,  the  solution  is  passed  con- 
tinuously through  the  ore  in  tanks,  this  filtering  process  being 
called  ''leaching."  Before  solution  of  the  gold  and  silver  can  be 
effected  it  is  necessary  that  the  ore  be  crushed  to  such  size  that 
the  gold  or  gold  and  silver  minerals  be  liberated  from  the 
enclosing  gangue  of  the  ore  so  as  to  be  readily  attacked  by  the 
solutions.  If  the  ore  contain  any  substances  such  as  clay  or 
other  hydrated  minerals  which  during  this  crushing  operation 
may  become  very  finely  comminuted  and  form  impervious  hy- 
drogels  with  water,  it  will  become  impossible  to  filter  or  leach 
solution  through  the  crushed  ore,  owing  to  the  presence  of  these 
finely  divided  hydrated  minerals  or  slimes  which  clog  filtration. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  separate  the  granular,  hard  por- 
tions of  the  ore,  or  sands,  from  the  very  finely  divided 
hydrated  mineral  portions  or  ''slimes,"  and  treat  the  two  products 
separately.  The  sands  are  treated  as  before  by  leaching  in  tanks, 
while  the  slimes  are  treated  by  means  of  vacuum  filtration  or 
filter  pressing. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  effective  solution  the  solvent  must 
be  carefully  chosen  to  be  one  that  does  not  indiscriminately 
attack  all  the  constituents  of  the  ore  but  only  those  which  it  is 
desired  to  extract.  Thus,  the  effect  of  potassium  cyanide  solu- 
tion on  most  of  the  ordinary  minerals  present  in  gold  and  silver 
ores  is  negligible,  especially  if  a  certain  amount  of  lime  or  caustic 
alkaline  salts  be  in  the  solution  at  the  same  time. 

Certain  copper  ores  are  treated  by  a  hydro-metallurgic  process, 
the  oxidized  copper  minerals  therein  being  dissolved  out  by  means 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  have  this  process  applicable 
it  is  essential  that  minerals  which  are  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid 
be  absent,  or  else  that  they  be  converted  into  non-soluble  form 
by  some  operation  as  roasting.  At  Rio  Tinto,  Spain,  pyritous 
ores  containing  copper  as  chalcocite  (CU2S)  are  permitted  to 
oxidize  in  heaps,  converting  the  copper  into  sulphate,  which  is 
then  leached  out  by  pumping  hot  acidulated  liquors  from  previ- 
ous similar  operations  over  the  heap. 
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G.  Precipitation.  —  Precipitation  is  the  recovory  from  solu- 
tion of  tlie  valuable  nu^tal  contaiiHMl  tluTein  by  means  of  sonu^ 
eluMuical  aj!;(Mit.  Thus,  in  the  cyanide  process,  tlie  ^old  in  solution 
is  ])r(H'ii)itat(Hl  by  means  of  zinc;  thread  or  zinc  dust,  the  zinc  in 
l)art  p;oin«>;  into  solution  to  rej)hice  tlie  jijold  j)i'ecipitated.  ('oppcT 
from  sulphuric  acid  solutions  is  i)recii)itate(l  by  passing  them  ov(;r 
a  lar«i;e  amount  of  scrap  iron,  the  copper  precipitating  in  the 
metallic  form,  while  the  iron  goes  into  solution  as  sulphate.^ 

In  the  extraction  of  gold  from  roasted  ore  by  means  of  chlorine 
solution,  the  gold  is  dissolved  as  chloride  and  is  precipitated  from 
solution  by  means  of  either  sulphurous  acid  gas  (8(^2),  hydrogen 
sulphide  or  ferrous  sulphate,  the  operation  being  carried  on  in 
specially  designed  apparatus.  One  principle  to  be  noted  in  the 
precipitation  of  metals  on  a  large  scale  metallurgically  is  that 
the  precipitant  must  be  cheap  and  in  a  manner  act  selectively 
only  on  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  precipitated,  so  that  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  as  pure  as  possible. 

7.  Liquation.  —  Liquation^  is  that  operation  whereby  certain 
alloys  or  furnace  products  are  melted  in  a  furnace  at  carefully 
regulated  temperature,  causing  them  to  separate  into  two  or  more 
distinct  layers  of  different  composition,  due  to  their  relative  non- 
solubility  in  each  other  at  the  prevailing  temperature,  and  their 
difference  in  specific  gravity,  thus  affording  means  of  their  separa- 
tion. All  the  layers  may  be  molten,  or  one  may  be  solid,  in  the 
form  of  a  ''dross."  Thus,  in  ''drossing"  lead  bullion  in  prepara- 
tion for  desilverization,the  lead  is  melted  and  kept  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature;  the  small  amount  of  copper  contained 
therein  rises  to  the  surface  probably  as  sulphide  (CU2S)  with 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  and  some  iron  and  a  little  arsenic,  mixed 
mechanically  with  lead  and  lead  oxide.  This  scum  or  dross  is 
skimmed  off,  leaving  the  main  bulk  of  the  lead  relatively  pure. 
Liquation  also  takes  place  in  certain  alloys  or  furnace  products 
in  cooling  through  the  freezing  range.  The  principles  of  this  sub- 
ject are  thoroughly  covered  by  the  chapters  on  physical  mixtures 
and  on  alloys.  As  an  example,  if  to  lead  containing  silver  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  zinc  be  added  in  the  molten  state 
and  thoroughly  stirred  in,  the  silver  will  combine  with  the  zinc  to 

^  C.  H.  Jones,  Wet  Methods  of  Extracting  Copper  at  Rio  Tinto,  Spain, 
T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  3  (1905). 

2  K.  Friedrich,  Einiges  iiber  das  Saigern,  Metallurgie,  III,  13  (1906). 
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form  an  intermetallic  compound,  thus  abstracting  it  from  its  lead 
alloy.  If  the  mass  of  metal  be  now  cooled  to  somewhat  above  the 
melting-point  of  lead,  the  solid  zinc-silver  alloy  being  lighter  than 
the  lead,  will  rise  to  the  surface  by  liquation  and  can  be  skimmed 
from  the  lead.  The  method  affords  a  ready,  means  of  separating 
silver  from  lead,  the  small  amount  of  silver  diffused  through  a 
great  quantity  of  lead  being  taken  up  by  a  small  amount  of  zinc 
and  very  highly  concentrated.  The  products  of  this  operation 
are,  however,  by  no  means  pure  lead  or  a  pure  zinc-silver  alloy, 
since  some  of  the  zinc  will  be  retained  by  the  lead  in  solution 
and  considerable  lead  be  found  in  the  zinc-silver  alloy. 

Another  case  of  liquation  is  that  afforded  by  the  Pattinson 
process.  If  lead  containing  from  0.5  to  1.0  per  cent,  silver  per 
ton  be  melted  in  large  iron  kettles  and  then  cooled  to  between 
327°  C,  the  melting-point  of  lead,  and  304°  C,  the  melting-point 
of  the  eutectic  between  lead  and  silver,  whieh  occurs  at  lead 
96 J  per  cent,  and  silver  3|  per  cent.,  then  during  this  cooling 
practically  pure  lead  will  freeze  out,  the  silver  concentrating  in 
the  liquid  mother  metal.  When  a  certain  temperature  is  reached, 
about  310°  to  312°  C,  the  still  liquid  mother  metal  is  tapped  from 
the  kettle.  The  maximum  enrichment  possible  by  this  process 
of  liquation  is  3 J  per  cent.,  and  in  practice  about  2 J  per  cent.  The 
operation  must  be  carried  on  between  the  temperatures  above 
mentioned.  By  referring  to  page  101,  and  Fig.  34,  to  the  lead- 
silver  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  a  case  of  the  freez- 
ing out  of  excess  metal,  viz.,  pure  lead,  the  silver  passing  into 
the  mother  metal  which  concentrates  towards  eutectic  compo- 
sition. In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  process  the  frozen  lead 
crystals  are  removed  and  again  liquated,  the  same  being  done 
to  the  mother  metal.  The  silver  in  the  enriched  silver-lead  alloy 
is  recovered  finally  by  cupellation. 

8.  Amalgamation.  —  Amalgamation  is  that  process  whereby 
metallic  gold,  metallic  silver,  or  chlorides  and  certain  other  silver 
minerals,  are  brought  into  contact  with  liquid  mercury  and  con- 
verted into  amalgams  which  can  readily  be  separated  from  the 
excess  mercury  by  filtration.^  Thus,  in  the  metallurgy  of  gold 
the  ore  is  finally  crushed  with  water  in  stamp  batteries  or  other 
suitable  crushing  machinery  and  the  resultant  pulp  induced  to 
flow  in  a  thin  sheet  over  slightly  inclined  amalgamated  copper 
» T.  T.  Read,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  56  (1906). 
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plaU's,  i.e.  copper  or  silv('r-j)liit{Ml  copjx'r  ])liiU's  covered  with  a 
[sheet  of  copper  or  silver  anmlgam  and  a  fihn  of  mercury.  M(;r- 
ciiry  may  also  ))e  added  into  the  battery  with  the  ore  so  that 
any  (ine  particles  of  metallic  gold  are  immediat(^ly  brought  into 
contact  with  it  and  form  amalgam  which  later  collects  on  the 
outside  plates  above  mentioned.  At  certain  int(Tvals  the  accumu- 
lated amalgam  on  these  i)lates  is  scraped  off  and  squeezed  througli 
chamois  or  canvas  which  removes  the  excess  mercury  and  leaves 
the  gold  amalgam  as  a  hard,  silvery  white  alloy.  This  amalgam 
is  further  treated,  the  mercury  being  distilled  therefrom,  leaving 
gold  sponge,  which  is  melted  into  bars.  Silver  ore  containing 
metallic  silver  or  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride  (AgCl)  either  as 
a  natural  mineral  or  produced  by  roasting  the  ore  with  salt  is 
ground  with  mercury  in  amalgamating  pans,  the  silver  forming 
amalgam  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
gold.  Amalgamation  is  essentially  a  mechanical  process  and  is 
based  on  the  formation  of  definite  alloys  between  gold  and  silver 
and  mercury,  which  can  be  readily  recovered  from  the  excess 
mercury. 

9.  Flotation  Processes.  —  Certain  sulphide  minerals  in 
complex  ores  are  subject  to  heavy  losses  in  ordinary  water  con- 
centration operations  on  account  of  their  fine  state  of  division 
and  their  tendency  to  float  away  in  the  waste  water.  This  type 
of  loss  is  called  a  loss  by  ''sliming."  Within  recent  years  the 
so-called  flotation  processes  have  been  developed  whereby  this 
finely  divided  mineral  may  be  saved  from  the  ''tailings"  or  waste 
product  of  the  concentration  apparatus.  A  flotation  process  ^  is 
one  in  which  the  metallic  or  sulphide  constituent  of  an  ore  is 
caused  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  as  a  scum  by  means  of 
one  of  three  agents  —  oil,  or  a  similar  substance,  bubbles  of  gas, 
and  surface  tension,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  all  three  of 
them.  If  tailings  containing  finely  divided  sulphides  are  treated 
in  vats  wuth  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sodium  sulphate  (salt- 
cake)  solution,  the  fine  sulphide  minerals  will  rise  and  float  as 
a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  while  the  gangue  minerals 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  essentails  of  the  process  are 
that  the  acid  be  hot,  about  60°  C,  and  that  among  the  gangue 
minerals  be  manganese  and  iron  carbonate  to  furnish  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  bubbles  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sulphides 
1  Mining  Magazine,  London,  I,  61  (1909). 
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and  cause  them  to  rise  to  form  the  scum.  It  is  stated  that  car- 
bonates, such  as  calcite,  acted  on  in  the  cold,  will  not  answer  the 
purpose.  The  reason  that  the  gas  bubbles  attach  themselves 
to  the  sulphides  and  not  to  the  gangue  minerals  is  a  question  of 
surface  tension,  such  minerals  as  quartz,  etc.,  being  entirely 
wetted  by  the  solution,  affording  no  place  for  attachment  of  gas 
bubbles,  while  the  sulphides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  practically 
but  little  wetted,  affording  places  for  the  attachment  of  gas  bubbles 
which  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  In  the  Elmore  oil  con- 
centration process,  crushed  ore  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
layer  of  oil  on  water  in  a  mixing  drum,  the  whole  then  allowed  to 
flow  into  a  settling  box,  in  which  the  oil  carrying  the  sulphides 
is  separated  from  the  water  and  gangue.  The  oil  and  sulphides 
are  then  separated  in  a  centrifugal  machine. 

10.  Magnetic  Separation.  —  Certain  metallic  minerals 
may  be  separated  from  gangue  minerals  by  means  of  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  field.  The  ordinary  magnetic  minerals,  magnetite 
and  pyrrhotite,  are  readily  separated  from  their  gangue  minerals 
by  ordinary  magnetic  concentration.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
many  other  minerals  possess  magnetic  permeability  to  a  slighter 
but  variable  degree,  so  that  in  very  strong  magnetic  fields  separa- 
tion of  minerals  may  be  brought  about  which  are  ordinarily  not 
acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SLAGS 

A  SLAG  is  one  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  fusion,  under 
either  oxidizing,  neutral,  or  reducing  conditions,  of  various  kinds 
of  ore,  or  certain  intermediate  metallurgic  products  with  or  with- 
out fluxes,  and  is  usually  either:  first,  a  silicate  of  earthy  and  other 
bases;  second,  a  phosphate,  or  a  mixed  phosphate  and  silicate; 
third,  oxides  of  various  bases,  or  mixed  oxides  and  silicates;  fourth, 
or  any  of  the  above  with  an  admixture  of  fluorides.  The  slag  is 
usually  the  waste  product  of  the  furnace  and  is  separated  from 
the  valuable  product  such  as  the  metal,  alloy  or  bullion,  matte 
(artificial  sulphides  of  certain  metals),  etc.,  in  a  hot  fluid,  or  semi- 
fluid condition  by  means  of  specific  gravity  separation.  Slags 
from  certain  operations,  viz.,  those  obtained  by  cupellation  of  lead 
bullion,  etc.,  are  not  free  from  valuable  metallic  contents  and  are 
retreated,  and  are  thus  classified  as  an  intermediate  metallurgic 
product.  Slags  from  certain  metallurgic  operations  are  valuable 
intrinsically  for  other  purposes,  as  certain  iron-blast  furnace 
slags,  from  which  Portland  cement  may  be  manufactured,  or 
those  obtained  from  the  basic  Bessemer  steel  process,  and  at 
times  from  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  process,  which  are  valuable 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  owing  to  their  phosphoric  acid  contents. 
In  certain  districts  where  crushed  rock  is  costly,  broken  slag 
has  also  been  used  for  concrete  construction  and  railroad  ballast, 
and  granulated  slag  has  been  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  with 
doubtful  results  owing  to  its  non-packing  properties.  Slag  has 
also  been  cast  into  paving  blocks  and  used  for  paving  purposes. 
The  best  slags  for  the  purpose  are  the  more  basic  stony  slags,  as 
the  more  siliceous  slags  splinter  readily  and  break  into  sharp 
chips.  The  silicate  slags  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  are 
most  fully  treated  in  this  chapter. 

The  Mineralogical  Nature  of  Slags. — The  occurrence  of 
artificial  crystallized  minerals  in  slags  has  been  long  familiar  to 
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metallurgists/  but  more  particularly  to  mineralogists,  and  the 
older  literature  contains  many  examples  of  the  description 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  identification  of  the  artificial  minerals 
with  natural  species.  It  is  due,  however,  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt, 
in  the  main,  that  practically  all  slags  have  been  identified  with 
mineral  species.  Broadly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation 
of  minerals  in  silicate  magmas  at  ordinary  pressures,  as  is  the 
case  in  metallurgic  work,  is  determined  by  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  that  magma.  The  minerals  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
chemical  equilibria  of  the  chief  constituents,  viz.,  by  the  law  of 
''mass  action."  Such  factors  as  time  of  cooling,  temperature  to 
which  the  molten  mass  is  heated,  etc.,  play  practically  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  minerals. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  hypothetical  hydrates  of  silica 
which  are  possible  of  existence,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
silicate  minerals  are  probably  salts  of  these  hypothetic  acids,  but 
of  most  importance  by  far  are  the  two  silicic  acids  which  have 
been  isolated,  namely,  ortho-silicic  acid,  H4Si04  or  2  H20-Si02, 
and  the  meta-sihcic  acid,  H2Si03  or  H20-Si02.  Practically  all 
of  the  minerals  found  in  slags  are  salts  of  these  two  silicic  acids. 
Only  one  mineral  in  slags  is  known  which  corresponds  to  the 
hypothetic  silicic  acid  —  HeSiOg  or  3H20-Si02,  a  sub-sihcate,  and 
only  one  which  corresponds  to  the  hypothetic  acid  —  HsSisOio  or 
4H20-3Si02,  a  sesqui-sihcate.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nomenclature  adopted  for  the  classification  of  the  slags  and  min- 
erals found  in  slags. 

Table  XXXIV.     Classification  op  Silicates. 


„     .      0  in  Acid 

Ratio  --^. — i5 

0  in  Base 

Formula 

Metallurgic 
Nomenclature 

Chemical 

RO  Base 

R2O3  base 

Nomenclature 

§ 

RsSiOs 

RaSiOs 

Sub-silicate  ^ 

1 

R2Si04 

R4S13O12 

j  Singulo-silicate 
(  Mono-silicate 

Ortho-silicate 

1.5 

R4Si30io 

RsSlgOso 

Sesqui-silicate 

— 

2 

RSiOs 

R2SI3O9 

Bi-silicate 

M  eta-silicate 

3 

RsSisOs 

R4S19O24 

Tri-silicate 

— 

4 

— 



Quadri-silicate 

— 

1  See  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  "Grundzuge  der  Sideralogie,"  H.  F.  v. 
Juptner,  I  (1900),  p.  304. 

2  There  may  be  many  other  "sub-siUcates." 
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Tho  classification  is  based  on  the  relative  amounts  of  oxygen 
in  the  acid  and  base  radical  of  i\\v  salt.  Tims  in  the  silicate 
Mj2;()Si().2  or  MpiSiO.?,  the  ()\vj2;en  in  the  base,  M^O,  is  to  tho 
oxygen  in  the  acid,  SiO-i,  as  I  is  to  2.  The  mineral  is  therefon;  a 
bi-silicate  or  a  meta-silicate.  In  th(^  mineral  2  M^()Si()2  or 
Mj>;2Si().i,  the  oxygen  in  the  base,  Mjj;(),  is  to  the  oxygen  in  the  acid, 
SiO'i,  as  1  is  to  1.     The  mineral  is  therefore  a  mono-silicate  or 

,       .,•     .        rr^i  •    •!•     .  .      O  in  acid      1.5  . 

an  ortho-silicate.     Inc  sesqui-silicate,  ratio    — ; =  —  is 

O  in  base      1.0 

probably  a  mixture  of  mono-silicate  and   bi-silicate,  as  follows: 

(R2Si04)  +  2  (RSiOs)  =  R4Si3()io.     The  sub-silicate  in  the  above 

table  is  but  one  of  many  possible.     Any  slag  will  be  termed  a 

sub-silicate  when  the  above  ratio  falls  below  one.     In  the  example 

above,  the  ratio  is  § . 

From  the  analysis  of  a  given  slag  the  oxygen  ratio  can  be 
readily  computed.  This  may  coincide  with  the  exact  figures  above 
stated,  but  usually  will  give  a  ratio  between  two  types;  thus  we 
may  get  a  ratio  of  1.3  which  will  lie  between  a  mono-  and  a  bi- 
silicate,  then  this  slag  will  be  a  mixture  of  definite  minerals  and  the 
minerals  present  wull  be  mono-  and  bi-silicates.  The  kind  is 
dependent  upon  the  bases  present;  in  other  words  the  mineral 
entities  present  in  the  slag  are  definite  mono-  or  ortho-silicates  and 
bi-silicates  or  meta-silicates,  or  possibly  a  sequi-silicate. 

Vogt^  gives  the  following  as  the  chief  minerals  found  in  slags 
and  states  that  practically  all  slags  of  metallurgy  are  definite 
mineral  compounds  or  mixtures  of  minerals,  the  mineral  or  min- 
erals found  being  solely  a  function  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  siliceous  magma  produced  in  the  furnace.  (See  table  on 
page  248.) 

Other  silicates  found,  but  not  very  important,  are:  leucite, 
(KNa)  AlSisOe;  nepheUne,  (NaK)  AlSi04;  sillimanite,  AbSiOs; 
cordierite,  (MgFe)Al4Si50i6;  tridymite,  Si02;  garnet;  hauynite; 
sodalite;  etc. 

Of  oxides,  aluminates,  and  ferrates,  the  following  are  found: 

U.  H.  L.  Vogt,  "Studier  over  Slagger"  Bih  till  K.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad. 
Handlingar,  1884.  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gesetze  der  Mineralbildung 
in  Schmelzmassen  u.  s.  w."  "Archiv.  fiir  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab, 
Christiana,  Vols.  XIII,  XIV,  1888-90."  Die  Silicatschmelzlosungen,  I.  Uber 
die  Mineralbildung  in  Silicatschmelzlosungen;  II.  tJber  die  Schmelz-punkt- 
Erniedrigung  der  Silicatschmelzlosungen,  Christiana,  1903-04. 
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Table  XXXV.     Minerals  Found 

IN  Slags 

Silicate 
Degree 

General 

Name  of  Mineral 

Composition 

^  Forsterite 

Mg2Si04 

Fayalite 

Fe2Si04 

Mono  or 
Ortho- 
Silicates 

Members  of  the 

Olivine  or 

Chrysolite  series 

Orthorhombic 

Knebelite 

Tephroite 

Iron  monticellite 

Monticellite 

Glaukochroite 

(Fe,Mn)2Si04 

Mn2Si04 

FeCaSi04 

MgCaSi04 

MnCaSi04 

R2S1O4 

Iron-lime  Olivine 

(CaFe)2Si04 

Olivine 

(MgFe)2Si04 

[  Zinc-bearing  Olivine 

(RZn)2Si04  . 

Willemite  | 
,  series     J 

Willemite 

Zn2Si04,  (ZnFe)2Si04 

• 

Members  of 

Pyroxene 

series.      RSiOs  j 

Enstatite  (orthorhom- 
bic) 
Hypersthene     (ortho- 
rhombic) 

MgSiOa 
(FeMg)Si03 

Augite        (aluminous 

Ca(MgFe)(Si03)2  + 

Monoclinic 

pyroxene) 

(MgFe)(AlFe)2Si06 

[  Wollastonite? 

CaSi03 

Meta  or 

Triclinic 

J  Rhodonite 
I  Babingtonite 

MnSiOs 

Bi- 

(CaFeMn)Si03,Fe2(Si03)3 

Silicates 

Members  of  a] 

new  artificial 

Mineral    correspond- 

CaSiOs also 
(CaZnSrBaPb)Si03 

series.      Hexa- 
gonal.   (Tetra- 

ing to  Wollastonite 

gonal?)        J 

Members  of  a 
new  artificial 

series          [ 
(Monoclinic?)  j 

Biotite 

MgSiOa,  FeSiOs 
(KNa)2(MgFeCa)2Al2 

Si30i2 

Members  of 
the  Melilite 

Mehhte 

(CaMgNa2)6(AlFe)2 

SisOia 
Ca4Si30io 

series 
(Tetragonal) 

Ackermanite 

Sesqui- 

Silicates 
and  Sub- 

■ 

Gehlenite 

(CaMgFeMn)4Si30io 
Ca3Al2Si20io 

Silicates 

Feldspar  series 

(Ca  in  anor- 

thite  may  be   [ 

replaced  by 

I    Sr,  Ba,  Pb.)  ] 

Anorthite  =  An 
Albitei  =  Ab 
Labradorite 

Ca2Al.iSi40io 
Na2Al2Si60i6 
AbiAni  to  AbiAna 

Oligoclase 

AbeAni  to  AbsAni 

^  Not  found,  put  in  here  to  show  its  constitution,  as  it  enters  into  labra- 
dorite and  oligoclase. 
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corundum,  AIX)..,;  liciuiiUlc,  Fcv^).-,;  inii^iu'tiic,  FC3O4 :  members 
of  the  7na(jn(iUc-s])incl  series  (KOjU-jOa)  where  R  =  Mg,  Fe,  Mn, 
7ai,  Cii;    and  li,  =  Fe,,  M,,  (>,>,  Mn2. 

Of  sulpliides,  nuMulx'rs  of  \\\v  oldhamite-zinc  Ijlc^nde  troilite 
(FeS)  series,  RS,  wh(U'e  R  =  C^r,  Mn,  Zn,  Fe. 

Of  j^liosj^liate-sincates,  new  artifi(;ial  phosphates  from  slags,  as: 
SC'a^P.Os-C^aaSiOr,;  4C^a3P2(V(  iiaSiO., ;  wlii(;li  erystalhze  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  and  4Ca2R208-3Ca3Si05,  monoclinic,  andCa4P205, 
orthorhombic. 

The  minerals  commonly  found  in  silicate  slags  are  limited  to 
a  much  smaller  number  than  given  in  the  ta])le  and  may  be  sum- 
marized thus:  hexagonal  calcium  meta-silicate,^  ackermanite, 
melilite,  gehlenite,  augitc,  rhodonite,  cnstatite,  hypersthene,  the 
olivine  group,  anorthitc.  Other  minerals,  not  silicates,  are  spinels 
and  sulphides,  and  in  certain  slags  from  steel-making  processes  — 
phosphate-silicates.  When  the  silicate  degree  of  a  slag  goes 
beyond  that  of  a  bi-silicate,  it  does  not  form  definite  mineral  com- 
pounds in  cooling,  but  congeals  largely  to  a  glass  (solid  solution). 
In  some  of  these  higher  silicate  slags  spherulites  (incipient 
crystals),  have  been  observed,  but  their  mineral  identity  is  not 
established.  Glass  may  also  be  present  in  slags  of  lower  sili- 
cate degree  than  the  above  under  certain  conditions  (such  as 
very  rapid  cooling  or  when  under  cooling  takes  place),  but  is  more 
rare. 

Some  General  Considerations. — It  is  essential  to  state  here, 
that  while  a  crystallized  mineral  may  be  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  and  in  most  cases  is 
not,  but  that  the  mineral  species  may  be  considered  a  mixed 
crystal  of  indefinite  composition,  varying  within  certain  limits. 
This  mixed  crystal  may  belong  to  an  isomorphous  series,  or  to  a 
morphotropic  series,  which  series  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
II.  Taking  for  instance  the  olivine  group  of  minerals,  in  the 
ortho-silicates,  we  may  consider  the  matter  in  this  form.  The 
bases  concerned  in  this  grgup  are  MgO,  FeO,  MnO,  CaO,  and 
possibly  ZnO.  The  chemical  compounds  to  be  considered  are 
therefore  Mg2Si04,  Fe2Si04,  Mn2Si04,  Ca2Si04  (not  found  in 
nature  and  not  stable  by  itself),  and  Zn2Si04.  These,  or  most 
all,  are  isomorphous,  and  in  a  crystal  are  capable  of  replacing  each 

^  The  monoclinic  calcium  meta-silicate  (CaSiOs)  or  wollastonite  is  prob- 
ably not  found  in  slags. 
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other  indefinitely  or  within  certain  hmits.  Starting  thus  with 
pure  Mg2Si04,  or  perfect  forsterite,  and  with  pure  Fe2Si04  or 
perfect  fayahte,  we  have  a  system  as  shown  in  Fig  70.  ^ 

In  this  series  occur  three  definite  mineral  species,  viz.,  forsterite, 
which  may  contain  a  certain  amount  of  Fe2Si04,  then  olivine  which 
is  always  composed  of  Mg2Si04  and  Fe2Si04  in  varying  amounts, 
and  finally  fayalite,  chiefly  or  all  Fe2Si04,  but  which  may  contain 
certain  amounts  of  Mg2Si04.  Further  than  this,  small  amounts 
of  Mn2Si04,  Ca2Si04,  or  Zn2Si04  may  enter  into  the  constitution 
and  not  change  the  mineral  entity.  When,  however,  these  latter 
bases  exceed  certain  amounts  the  mineral  form  is  changed.  There 
is  a  sub-group  in  this  series — the  monticellite  group  —  in  which 
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Fig.  70.  —  The  Forsterite-Fayalite  series  of  minerals 
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the  molecular  ratio  of  CaO  to  other  bases  present  is  as  1:1,  thus 
MgCaSi04,  a  so-called  double  salt.  In  this  group  there  is  an 
artificial  iron  monticellite,  CaFeSi04.  In  true  monticellite,  viz., 
MgCaSi04,  small  amounts  of  Fe  and  other  bases  are  usually 
present.  An  iron-lime  olivine,  viz.,  a  mixed  crystal,  but  not  a 
double  salt,  in  which  the  relation  of  CaO  to  FeO  is  indefinite, 
is  also  found.  This  explanation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  silicate  minerals  in  slags  and  brings  out  the  fact  that 
a  given  mineral  species  may  vary  rather  widely  in  composition. 
As  already  stated,  the  mineral  or  minerals  crystallizing  out  of 


1  Vogt,  Ibid.,  I,  p.  151. 
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a  ni()li(Mi  slap;  marina  will  depend  on  the  cheniical  composition 
of  the  nia<;nia;  if  (iiis  ('()rresi)()nds  closely  to  tiiat  of  any  in  the 
given  list  of  niincTals,  that  mineral  alonc^  will  result;  if  it  does  not 
correspond,  two  minerals  may  form  and  in  soiih^  cases  thnn;  or 
nion^  min(>rals  may  crystallize  out  during  s()lidifi(;ation.  In  Fi^s. 
71  and  72  is  shown  the  n^lationship  ix^tween  mineral  com- 
position and  chemical  composition  as  regards   both  the;  degree  of 
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Fig.  71.  —  Diagram  relating  the  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  silicates  in  slags. 


acidity  and  the  bases  present.  That  mineral  crystallizing  out 
first  is  mentioned,  though  it  may  be  subordinate  in  amount,  and 
be  followed  by  another  mineral  in  much  larger  amount. 

Ortho-  and  Meta-Silicate.  —  The  individualization  limits,  as 
regards  silicate  degree,  determining  the  first  crystallization  of  ortho- 
and  meta-silicates  respectively.  From  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations (microscopic  examinations),  this  is  placed  as  ranging  from 
1.55  to  1.70.     In  the  presence  of  some  AI2O3  the  lower  figure,  in 
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its  absence  the  higher  figure,  is  to  be  taken. .  Thus,  if  we  have  a 
siHcate  magma  above  1.7  in  siHcate  degree,  the  first  mineral  to 
crystalUze  out  will  be  a  meta-silicate,  if  below  this  figure  the 
first  mineral  to  crystallize  out  will  be  an  ortho-silicate. 

Which  particular  ortho-  or  meta-silicate  mineral  crystallizes 
depends  upon  the  bases  present.  In  general,  in  the  ortho-  and 
meta-silicates,  Ca  acts  as  one  against  (Mg,  Fe)  and  also  Mn  to 
some  extent.  Thus  the  relative  amounts  of  Ca  and  (Mg,  Fe, 
Mn)  determine  which  particular  ortho-  or  meta-silicate  forms; 
further,  the  particular  base  which  predominates  in  the  group 
(Mg,  Fe,  Mn)  determines  which  particular  mineral  forms.     As 


Silicate 
degree 


(Ca,  Mg)=  1.00      0.0 
AU  =0        0.1 


0.2         O.l       0  =(Ca,  Mg) 
0.8  0.9      1.00  =Al  2 


Fig.  72.  —  Diagram  relating  the  mineral  and  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  (CaMg)-Al2  siUcates  in  slags. 


regards  bases  present  the  silicate  magmas  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups: 

First.  —  That  in  which  the  bases  are  Ca  as  opposed  to  (Mg, 
Fe,  Mn),  with  AI2O3  from  0.5  to  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. 

Second.  —  That   in  which   the  bases  are  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  as  one 
group  opposed  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  AI2O3. 

Third.  —  That   in   which    conditions   exist   which    cause   the 
crystaUization  of  aluminates,  viz.,  spinel,  etc. 

The  Meta-Silicate  Minerals  as  Determined  by  the  Bases 
Present.  —  The  limiting  conditions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
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the  various  bases  in  deterniinin^  the  mineral  species  of  this 
group  arc  depicted  graphically  in  Kig.  7:5. 

A.   The  base  Ca  as  against  (Mg,  Fe). 

The  up])er  bar  shows  the  ranges  of  composition  within  wliich 
the  particuhxrly  named  meta-siHcates  will  crystallize  out  first. 
The  lower  bar  shows  the  range  in  composition  possible  within 
the  mineral  species. 
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Fig.  73.  —  The  Meta-silicate  minerals  in  slags.      Influence  of  bases  in  deter- 
mining mineral  species. 

Thus,  taking  the  composition  indicated  by  the  line  —  ah  —  .78 
(MgFe)  and  .22  Ca,  the  first  mineral  to  crystallize  out  will  be  a 
rhombic  pyroxene  (which  one,  depends  on  the  relative  amounts 
of  Fe  to  Mg)  followed  by  augite. 

B.  The  bases  (FeMg)  with  Httle  Ca  as  opposed  to  Mn. 
The  interpretation  is  the  same  as  for  ''A." 

C.  The  base  Ca  with  Httle  (MgFe),  up  to  .05  part,  as  opposed 
toMn. 
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The  Ortho-Silicate  Minerals  as  Determined  by  the  Bases 
Present.  —  The  limiting  conditions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  various  bases  in  determining  the  mineral  species  of  this 
group  are  depicted  graphically  in  Fig.  74, 

A.   The  bases  (Fe,  Mg,  Mn)  against  Zn. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Zn  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  slag  and  will  enter  the 
mineral  form  of  willemite  only  when  iron  is  practically  absent. 
The  only  mineral  of  the  olivine  group  capable  of  taking  up  zinc 
in  any  quantity  (see  Fig.  74)  is  fayalite,  iron  ortho-silicate.  As 
will  be  seen  further  on,  the  presence  of  appreciable  zinc  with  AI2O3 

Willcmite  /\  01iviiie(Fayalite  only ) 


Zn  =  1.0        0.9         0.8  0.7         0.6         0.5  0.4         0,3  0.2        0.1         0  =  Zn 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 

(Fe,  Mg,  Mii)=  0         0.1  0.2  0.3         0.4         0.5  0.6  0.7  0.8         0.9       1.0  =  (Fe,  Mg,  Mn) 
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(Mg,  re)=0  O.l  0.2  0.3         0.4         0.5  0.6  0.7  0.8         0.9       1.0=(Mg,  Fe) 


Melilite  Olivine  Group 

Fig.  74.  —  The  ortho-silicate  minerals  in  slags.      Influence  of  bases 
in  determining  mineral  species. 

is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  spinel,  particularly  when  some 
magnesia  is  present. 

B.   The  base  Ca  against  (Fe,Mg,Mn). 

In  the  presence  of  little  AI2O3  (up  to  8  per  cent.).  Fig.  74 
graphically  depicts  the  limiting  conditions. 

The  melilite  group  of  minerals  consists  of  ackermanite,  melilite, 
and  gehlenite.  Ackermanite  is  (CaR)4Si30io,  in  which  R  =Mg,  Fe. 
Gehlenite  is  (CaR)3(Al2Fe2)  Si20io  and  melilite  is  a  mixed  crystal 
composed  of  ackermanite  and  gehlenite  in  varying  proportions, 
the  minerals  being  isomorphous. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  gehlenite  is  the  mineral  into  which  the 
alumina  enters  as  a  necessary  constituent  part,  and  in  this  way 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  melilite.     When  the  AI2O3  exceeds 
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8  p(M-  cent.,  the  liniitins  compositioii  hetAVccn  i\u)  olivine  j^roup 
{iiid  tlio  iiielilite  j;n)iip  shifts  to  the  h'lt,  as  the  presence  of  Al2()3 
fiU'ihtates  the  formation  of  niehUte,  even  though  the  CaO  be 
decreased. 

Mehhte  is  thus  not  a  (h^finite  degree  siHcate,  but  may  range 
between  the  siHcate  degree  of  ackermanite — 1.5,  to  that  of 
gehlenite  —  .66.  The  meHHtes  identified  have  a  silicate  degree 
ranging  from  0.79  to  1.15. 

The  Melilite  Group  of  Minerals  and  Anorthite.  —  The  limit- 
ing conditions  regarding  chemical  composition  for  the  formation 
of  the  melilite  group  of  minerals  and  anorthite. 
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Fig.  75.  —  The  lime-alumina  minerals  in  slags.  Influence 
of  bases  and  silicate  degree  in  determining  mineral 
species.  The  height  in  the  black  areas  indicates  the 
relative  amounts  of  crystallized  mineral  and  glass 
present.  The  black  areas  indicate  the  range  of  oc- 
currence of  crystallized  minerals. 


The   melilite   minerals    have  a  greater  ratio  of 


CaO 


than 


AI2O3 

anorthite.     The   accompanying  illustration,    Fig.  75,   shows  the 
limits. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  minerals: 

Ackermanite,  (CaR)4Si30io,  can  contain  no  AI2O0;  silicate  de- 
gree 1.5. 

Melilite  (normal),  (CaR)7Al2Si502o,  equivalent  to  1  ackermanite 
plus  1  gehlenite.  The  ratio  of  ackermanite  to  gehlenite  may 
vary  much  from  the  above  figures.     Silicate  degree  =  1. 

Gehlenite,  (CaR)3(Al2Fe2)Si20io.     Silicate  degree  =  0.67. 
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Anorthite,  Ca2Al4Si40i6.     Silicate  degree  =  1. 

In  the  absence  of  the  R  bases,  viz.  Mg,Fe,Mn),  the  limiting 
conditions  as  regards  the  individualization  of  melilite  or  anorthite 
is  found  in  the  ratio  0.8  Ca  to  0.2  AI2.  In  the  presence  of  R  bases 
(Mg,Fe,Mn)  up  to  11  per  cent.,  the  ratio  is  .49  Ca  to  .51  AI2. 
Thus  the  presence  of  R  bases  aids  in  the  formation  of  melilite  as 
against  anorthite. 

In  this  series  the  silicate  degree  has  great  bearing  since  anor- 
thite is  an  ortho  silicate,  while  melilite  is  not  a  definite  degree 
silicate  as  above  noted,  so  that  anorthite  is  chiefly  formed,  the 
condition  of  AI2  to  Ca  being  right,  when  the  sihcate  degree  is  1. 
When  it  is  less  or  more  than  this,  gehlenite  and  mehlite  form,  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  tabular  statement  giving  the  rela- 
tion of  Ca  to  AI2: 

Table  XXXVI.     Influence   of   the   Silicate  Degree  on  the  Forma- 
tion OF  Melilite,  Gehlenite,  and  Anorthite. 


Silicate  Degree 

Name  of  Mineral 

Ratio  of  Ca  to  AI2 

1.5 
1.0 
0.67 
1.00 

Ackermanite 
Melilite 
Gehlenite 
Anorthite 

1  Ca  to  0  AI2 
7  Ca  to  1  AI2 
3  Ca  to  1  AI2 
1  Ca  to  1  AI2 

In  silicate  magmas  of  such  composition  as  above,  viz.,  from 
which  the  melilite  group  and  anorthite  crystallize,  certain  compo- 
sitions congeal  to  glass  (solid  solution) ,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Fig.  75.  This  is  due  to  a  very  decided  lowering  of  the  melting- 
point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eutectic  composition  between 
anorthite  and  the  respective  mineral  of  the  melilite  group,  accom- 
panied by  great  viscosity,  preventing  the  final  crystallization  of 
the  eutectic  mixture,  the  mass  passing  to  the  solid  form  without 
crystallization. 

On  the  Conditions  Determining  the  Individualization  of 
Spinel  and  Corundum  in  Slags.  —  Spinel  (ROR2O3),  chiefly  an 
aluminate,  i.e.  a  salt  in  which  alumina  acts  as  an  acid,  forms 
in  those  magmas  which  contain  AI2O3  above  that  amount  which 
can  enter  into  the  silicate  minerals  that  will  form,  as  determined 
by  the  total  chemical  constitution  of  the  magma.  The  forma- 
tion of  spinels  also  requires  the  presence  of  Mg  or  Zn.  The  last 
particularly  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  spinel. 
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The  AI2O3  in  siicli  a  mixture  as  tlie  above  will  he  (listrihiiUul 
between  the  silieate  mineral  and  the  spinel. 

Spinel  will  erystallize  out  first,  and  always  at  a  hij^h  tempera- 
ture.' This  is  a -feature  whieh  mak(\s  the  (crystallization  of  spinel 
in  a  sla|»;  undesirable. 

In  this  eonnection  it  is  well  to  jioint  out  that  in  the  meta-sili- 
cates,  neither  the  new  meta-silieate  group,  such  as  CaSiO^,  etc., 
nor  the  orthorhombic  pyroxenes  can  contain  more  than  a  very 
small  amount  of  AI2O3,  but  that  augite  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
very  considerable  proportion  up  to  20  per  cent.;  the  AI2O3  there- 
fore goes  into  the  augite  molecule,  and  the  more  augite  that  can 
form,  the  more  AI2O3  will  be  taken  up.  In  the  ortho-silicates, 
and  in  lower  silicate  degrees,  melilite,  through  its  contained  geh- 
lenite  constituent,  takes  up  AI2O3,  as  do  also  gehlenite  proper,  and 
ariorthite,  while  ackermanite  and  the  olivine  group  of  minerals 
take  up  but  very  small  amounts. 

Nature  of  the  Spinel  in  Slags.  —  The  general  formula  for 
spinel  is  RO-R203,  in  which  the  R2O3  may  be  AI2O3,  Fe203,  Mn203, 
or  Cr203.  We  have  in  slags  chiefly  the  true  spinels,  MgO-Al203, 
and  (MgCa)0-Al203  and  also  (ZnFe)(Al2Fe2)04. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  some  analyses  of  slags  in 
which  spinel  was  formed. 

Table  XXXVII.     Slags  from  which  Spinel  Crystallized 


No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Composition 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Si02 

28.74 

36.9 

24.92 

31.3 

27.01 

31.3 

27.64 

30.9 

26.46 

29.9 

30.08 

34.3 

27.53 

30.3 

AI2O3   

25.63 

17.5 

23.47 

14.6 

20.13 

15.1 

22.93 

18.4!  23.44 

19.8 

15.13 

12.0!  22.23 

19.6 

CaO 

27.40 

33.1 

35.32 

42.6 

38.93 

43.2 

35.00 

39.1 

33.50 

37.8 

35.46 

40.5:  34.30 

37.7 

MgO    

13.75 

12.5 

13.23 

11.5 

11.09 

10.4 

12.95 

11.6 

13.34 

12.5 

12.33 

12.0i  13.00 

12.4 

MnO    

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.59 

0.7 

— 

— 

FeO 

— 

— 

^- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.47 

0.5 

— 

— 

CaS    

2.00 

— 

2.00 

— 

2.00 

— 

2.00 

— 

2.00 

— 

5.72 

— 

2.00 

— 

per  cent. 

Spinel    

17.68 

17.40 

— 

10.82 

— 

9.04 

— 

8.18 

6.50 

6.07 

Note.  —  Column  A  gives  the  composition  of  the  slag  before  the  crystal- 
lization of  spinel,  and  column  B  the  composition  of  the  slag  after  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  spinel. 

^  The  crystallization  of  spinel  and  sulphides  from  silicate  magmas  at  high 
temperatures  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  solubility  of  these  substances  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  "common  ion,"  since  silicate  magmas  are  electrolytes,  and 
are  ionized  to  a  considerable  degree.     Vogt,  II,  ibid.,  p.  151. 
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Table  XXXVIII.     Iron-zinc-slags  from  which  Spinel  Crystallized 


Compoaition 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Remarks 

SiOs 

AI2O3 

% 

20  to  30 

1.3-4.3 

0.25-0.30 

40  to  50 

10-18 

8-1.5 

3-4 

0.5 

% 

35 

4-7 
0-0.6 
40-45 

5-8 
a  little 

n 

1.7-1.8 

% 

20  to  25 

8-12 

0.6-1.0 

37-45 

8-12 

a  little 

3.5-3.7 

Slags    also    contain 
some  PbO,  BaO, 

Fe203    

alkali    and    some 

FeO 

sulphide. 

ZnO 

MffO 

CaO    

Per  cent  Zn  spinel  .  . 

Note.  —  In  these  slags  the  formation  of  spinel  is  due  largely  to  the 
presence  of  Zn,  and  some  Mg. 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  slags  which  approach 
the  composition  for  the  crystallization  of  spinel,  but  from  which 
it  did  not  crystallize. 

Table  XXXIX.     Composition    of  Slags    Approaching  Conditions 
Favorable  for  the  Crystallization  of  Spinel. 


Composition 

Melilite  First,  Followed  by 
Augite  or  by  Olivine 

Olivine  First,  Followed  by 
Augite  or  by  Melilite 

Glass  plus 

Melilite  and 

Anorthite 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Silicate  degree 
Per  cent.  Si02 

AI2O3     .... 

CaO 

MgO 

(FeMn)O  . 

1.46 
46.90 

6.90 
33.40 

9.70 

2.00 

1.36 

46,50 

12.90 

32.10 

6.80 

8.20 

1.32 
43.90 

8.30 
35.00 

7.80 

3.30 

1.03 
35.50 

9.10 
34.10 

5.40 
10.50 

0.95 
36.70 
11.80 
33.50 
10.10 

7.20 

1.53 
48.90 
10.00 
22.70 
15.20 

2.30 

1.33 
44.40 

8.90 
24.40 
11.40 

9.60 

1.21 
42.90 
10.00 
26.40 
12.30 

8.10 

1.18 
43.80 

9.90 
27.70 
18.00 

0.60 

1.05 

43.40 

29.30 

15.50 

8.30 

2.90 

0.98 

39.70 

24.10 

3C.30 

3.20 

0.50 

On  the  Calculation  ^  of  the  Amounts  of  the  Various  Silicate 
Minerals  Present  in  a  Silicate  Magma.  —  These  calculations  are 
approximate  only  and  determine  the  amount  of  ortho-,  meta-  or 
sub-silicate  present.  They  serve  to  determine  how  near  any  sili- 
cate mixture  is  to  a  eutectic  composition  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 

The  oxygen  ratio  of  acid  to  base,  viz., 

—. — must  be  first  determined.       In 

O2  in  base  (CaO,  AI3O3,  FeO,  etc.) 

1  Hans  Freiherr  v.  Jiiptner,  Griindziige  der  Sideralogie,  p.  260  (1900). 
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making  this  calculation  subtract  from  the  ()  in  tlio  base  one  half 
the  sulphur  contents  (('(juivalcnt  to  its  conibiiiiii^  power  wilh 
oxygen). 

Niiiiie  of  Acitl  or  Huho  Per  Cent  of  O2 

SlOa  Silica  .WJi 

AVAh  Ahimiiia  47.0 

CaO  Liiiu^  28.0 

MgO  M  agnosia  40.0 

FoO  Ferrous  oxide  22.2 

MnO  Manganous  oxide  22.2 

Lot  the  O  in  the  acid  be  designated  by  A  (expressed  in  per 
cent.). 

Let  the  O  in  the  base  be  designated  by  B  (expressed  in  per 
cent.). 

Case  I.     The  silicate  degree  is  above  2. 

Then  the   slag  consists  of  ^(RO-SiOa)  +  ?/ (2RO-3Si02)    and 

2x  +  6y  =  A  x  +  2y   =  B 

y  = B        and        x  =  SB  —  A 

^      2 

X  and  y  designating  the  relative  amounts  of  bi-silicate  and  tri- 
silicate  in  the  slag. 

Case  II.     The  silicate  degree  is  between  1  and  2. 

Then  the  slag  consists  of  ^(RO-SiOo)  +  ?/(2RO-Si02)  and 

2x^-2y  =  A  x-{-2y  =  B 

X  =  A   —  B       and       y  =  B   —  — 

x  and  y  designating  the  relative  amounts  of  mono-silicate  and  bi- 
silicate  present  in  slag. 

Case  III.     The  silicate  degree  is  between  1  and  0.5. 

Suh-case  1.  In  which  the  ratio  of  CaO  to  (MgO  +  FeO  + 
MnO)  is  not  less  than  1 :  0.70. 

Then  the  slag  consists  of  ^(SRO-SiOs)  +  i/(2RO-Si02)  and 

2x-{-2y  =  A  Sx  +  2y  =  B 

3 

x    =  B   —  A         and        y  =  ~  A  —  B. 

^       2 

If  y  is  negative,  then  instead  of  2RO-Si02,  spinel  is  present. 

CaO    '  1 

Suh-case  2.     In  which  _  _  _ zrT ,  ,   _7  is  less  than 


(MgO  +  FeO  +  MnO)  0.70 
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Then  the  slag  consists  of  a:(2RO-Si02)  +  yiUO-AWs),  (spinel) 

and  2x  =  A  2x  +  ^y  =  B  , 

A  ,  B   -  A 

and  ^  =  ~  and  y  =  ■—— 

2  4 

Example  under  Case  II. 

Slag  No.  27  in  Table  XL.  Composition;  SiOa  =  34.30; 
AI2O3  =0.78;  CaO  =  33.72;  MgO  =  4.68;  MnO  =  0.68;  FeO  = 
25.64%.     Contains  Acid  — 

Oxygen  in  SiOs  =  0.343    X  53.3  =  18.28    =  A. 

Bases  — 

Oxygen  in  AI2O3  =  .0078  X  47.0  =  0.366 

''      ''   CaO    =  .3372  X  28.6  =  9.644 

"      "   MgO  =  .0468  X  40.0  =  1.870 

"      "  MnO  =  .0068  X  22.2  =  0.150 

"      "   FeO    =  .2564  X  22.22  =  5.697      =  17.727  =  B. 

0  in  acid  (SiOa)  18.28 

Silicate  degree  =  -~     ;  7777^^    777;^      77  =  7777^  =  1-03. 

^  O  in  bases  (CaO,  AI2O3,  etc.)       17.727 

Composition  of  slag  =  a:(R0-Si02)  +  2/(2RO-Si02) 

X  =  A  -  B  =  18.28    -  17.727  =  0.553 

y  =  B  -  -  =  17.727  -    9.140  =  8.587 
^  2 

or  0.553  (R0-Si02)  +  8.587(2RO-Si02) 

or  6  per  cent.  (R0-Si02)  +  94  per  cent.  (2RO-Si02.). 

The  actual  composition  of  this  slag  as  determined  by  micro- 
scopic examination  is  85  per  cent,  monticellite  (olivine)  plus 
some  little  melilite  and  a  Uttle  magnetite.  No  bi-silicate  is  pres- 
ent, but  the  melilite  is  in  this  case  over  1  in  silicate  degree,  and 
probably  closer  to  ackermanite  than  normal  melilite.  This  shows 
that  the  calculations  can  be  approximate  only,  although  it  is 
quite  close.  After  the  relative  amounts  of  the  silicates  present 
have  been  calculated,  the  exact  mineral  present  in  any  group  is 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  various  bases,  as  has  been  dis- 
cussed. It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  the  slags  in 
table  XL  considerable  glass  is  present,  the  quantity  of  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  the  calculations  outlined.  This  glass  has  usually 
the  same  composition  as  the  last  crystallized  mineral,  or  of  the 
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eutectie  between  the  two  minerals.  The  calculations  serve  only 
as  an  approximation  and  should  be  elucidated  and  corrected  by 
the  data  on  mineral  formation  outlined  in  the  previous  pages. 

Example  under  Case  III. 

Slag    No.  22    in   Table    XL.      Composition    Si02  =  32    per 
cent.;  AI2O3  =  8.3  per  cent.;  CaO  =  36.7  per  cent.;  MgO  =  2.8  per 
cent.;  FeO  =  18.7  per  cent. 
Contains  Acid  — 

Oxygen  in  SiOg  =  0.32    X  53.3  =  17.05  =  A. 

Base  — 

Oxygen  in  AI2O3  =  0.033  X  47.0  =  3.901 

"      "   CaO    =  0.367  X  28.6  =  10.496 

"      "  MgO  =  0.028  X  40.0  =  1.120 

"      "  FeO    =  0.187  X  22.2  =  4.15  =  19.66  =  B. 

O  in  acid  (SiOs)  17.05 

Silicate  degree  =  — : — ; 7777; — TTTT ;  =  7:r77  =  0.86. 

^  O  in  bases  (AI2O3,  CaO,  etc.)       19.66 

Composition  of  slag  =  x  (3RO-Si02)  +  y  (2RO-Si02) 

and  X  =  B  -  A  or      x  =  19.66  -  17.05  =  2.61 

3 
and  y  =  ^A-  B        or      y  =  25.57  -  19.66  =  5.61 

or  2.61  (3RO-Si02)  +  5.61  (2RO-Si02) 

or  32  per  cent.  (3RO-Si02)  +  68  per  cent.  (2RO-Si02). 

The  actual  composition  of  this  slag  is,  as  determined  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  60  to  65  per  cent,  melilite  and  most  of  the 
balance  olivine  (fayalite),  with  some  little  magnetite.  This  does 
not  correspond  to  the  calculated  mineral  composition,  which  would 
be  32  per  cent,  of  the  (3RO-Si02)  silicate  =  gehlenite,  and  68  per 
cent,  of  the  2RO-Si02  silicate  =  olivine  group.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  that  melilite  which  forms  is  not  of 
a  definite  silicate  degree,  but  ranges  between  about  0.8  to  1.25  in 
silicate  degree,  being  a  mixed  crystal  composed  of  gehlenite  and 
ackermanite.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  can  put  no  formula 
in  place  of  the  gehlenite  (f  silicate),  only  the  above  approximate 
calculation  can  be  made  in  this  instance. 

The  Slags  from  the  Standpoint  of  Physical  Mixtures. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Vogt  and  others  that  in  any  molten 
silicate  magma,  those  mineral  entities  are  in  solution  which  crys- 
tallize out  from  it  on  cooling.     Thus  if  we  have  a  solidified  slag 
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2r)3 


consisting!;  of  two  definite  minerals,  say  uu^ite  ami  one  of  tli(;  olivine 
ji;roui),  these  two  minerals  are  to  he  considered  as  liavinj^  Ijeen  in 
solution  in  the  molten  condition  of  tlu;  slag  and  on  cooling  to  have 
crystallized  tluM'efroni  according  to  the  laws  of  solution,  as  a[)ply- 
ing  to  i)hysical  mixtures  as  fully  discussed  in  C'hapter  11,  to 
which  reference  is  made  for  further  explanation  of  what  follows. 
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Fig.  76.  —  The  System  CaSiOa-MgSiOa. 


Two  cases  may  be  cited  here,  which  have  been  fully  worked 
out,  viz.,  that  of  the  system  CaSiOs  —  MgSiOs  ^  and  that  of 
CaAl2Si208  -  NaAlSisOs,^  viz.,  anorthite-albite.  In  Fig.  76  is 
shown  the  melting-point  curve  of  CaSiOa  and  MgSiOs.  It 
belongs   to  type  IIA   and  shows  a  maximum  at  47   per    cent. 

1  E.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White;  Diopside  and  its  Relation  to  CaSiOa  and 
MgSiO^,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  Jan.,  1909. 

2  The  Isomorphism  and  Thermal  Pioperties  of  the  Feldspars,  A.  L.  Day 
and  E.  T.  Allen,  Amer.  Journ  of  Science,  IV  series,  vol.  XIX,  p.  93  (1905). 
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MgSiOs  and  53  per  cent.  CaSiOs,  which  corresponds  to  the 
compound,  CaMg(Si03)2,  the  mineral  diopside.  Two  eutectics 
are  present,  one  at  28  per  cent.  MgSiOs  and  72  per  cent.  CaSiOs, 
the  entities  in  which  are  a  mixed  crystal  of  CaSiOs  dissolving  10 
per  cent,  diopside,  and  a  mixed  crystal  of  diopside  dissolving  a 
small  amount  of  CaSiOa.  The  melting-point  of  the  eutectic  is 
1350°  C,  while  the  end  members  of  the  series,  CaSiOs  and  MgSiOs, 
have  for  their  melting-points  1512°  and  1524°  C,  respectively. 
This  refers  to  the  pure,  synthetically  prepared  silicates.  The 
natural  minerals  corresponding  to  these  end  members,  viz., 
wollastonite  and  enstatite,  have  lower  melting-points,  as  they 
invariably  contain  some  impurities  which  appreciably  lower  the 
melting-point. 

The  second  eutectic  occurs  at  a  composition  of  68  per  cent. 
MgSiOs  and  32  per  cent.  CaSiOs,  with  a  melting-point  of  1375°  C. 
It  is  composed  of  these  entities  —  95.5  per  cent,  of  a  mixed  crys- 
tal of  MgSiOa  in  diopside  and  4.5  per  cent,  of  a  mixed  crystal,  con- 
sisting of  MgSiOs  dissolving  3.7  per  cent,  diopside.  Both  CaSiOs 
and  MgSiOs  have  inversion  points,  viz.,  they  are  dimorphic,  the 
crystallization  changing  when  passing  a  certain  temperature. 
In  the  case  of  CaSiOa,  the  change  is  from  the  hexagonal  to  the 
monoclinic  system  on  cooling,  if  this  be  very  slow. 

Fig.  77  shows  the  melting-point  curve  of  the  anorthite- 
albite  series  of  feldspars.  It  belongs  to  type  lAa  discussed 
in  Chapter  II,  i.e.  it  is  a  continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals 
of  the  isomorphous  type. 

On  the  Freezing  and  Solidification  of  Slags.  —  It  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  that  slags  may  be  classed  as  physical  mixtures, 
of  the  nature  of  alloys,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
same  laws.  We  may  have,  therefore,  and  do  have,  eutectic 
mixtures  in  slags,  and  the  freezing  of  a  silicate  magma  follows 
that  rule  as  exemplified  by  the  type  to  which  it  belongs.  See 
Chapter  II.  The  individualization  limits  between  various  sili- 
cate degrees,  and  between  the  different  minerals  of  the  ortho- 
silicates  and  meta-silicates,  and  between  certain  meta-silicates 
and  ortho-silicates  discussed  in  the  foregoing  section  o"*  this 
chapter,  correspond  to  the  eutectic  composition  between  the  two 
minerals,  viz.,  that  proportion  of  the  two  minerals  which  will 
have  the  lowest  melting-point.  Thus  between  augite  (heden- 
bergite)   and  iron   hypersthene,    (CaFeSi206,   and   Fe2Si206),  the 
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(Miirciic  occurs  at  ()()  jkt  cent.  Kc-.Si,()fi  and  iO  i)cr  cent.  CaF(!8i,()o. 
Tlic  ratio  is  (^a:  Fc  =  0.2:  O.cS.  This  ratio  will  also  represent 
the  ''individualization  limits"  between  the  two  minerals,  viz., 
with  more  tlian  0.2  (^a  to  0.8  Fe,  hedenher^ite  crystallizes  first; 
with  h^ss,  liypersthene  crystallizes  first.  This  first  crystallization 
of  the  min(M-al  (Miriches  the  mother  liciuid  in  one  constituent  so 
that  it  (inally  reaches  eut(M^ti(5  composition  and  fnn^zes  as  the 
cuicctic.  This  method  of  freezing  is  identical  with  that  (Hscussed 
for  alloys,  but  the  problem  in  the  slags  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  undercooling  is  very  common,  which  has  the  tendency  to 
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Fig.  77.  —  Melting-point  curve  CaAl2Si308-Na2Al2Si60i6 

Day  and  Allen,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  IV,  Ser.  XIX,  93  (1905). 

modify  the  microscopic  structure.  The  typical  eutectic  struc- 
ture most  common  in  alloys  consists  of  inter  stratified  platelets, 
or  other  forms,  of  the  constituents  of  the  eutectic.  This 
is  often  depended  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  eutectic 
in  conjunction  with  the  observance  of  its  solidification  or  melting- 
point  in  the  thermal  analysis.  In  the  case  of  siUcate  magmas, 
however,  there  is  usually  a  very  decided  viscosity  of  the  mass 
manifested  as  it  cools,  which,  retarding  the  mobility  of  the 
molecules,  prevents  crystallization  (solidification)  at  the  normal 
temperature  in  the  case  of  rapid  cooling,  such  as  we  usually  have 
in  slags.     We   have  thus   a   condition  similar  to  the  following: 
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Two  minerals  ^^a"  and  '^b"  form  a  series  in  which  occurs  a 
eutectic.  If  a  concentration  be  considered  in  which  the  mineral 
''a"  is  the  '^excess  substance,"  some  of  this  will  crystallize  first, 
thus  concentrating  the  liquid  magma  in  ''b"  toward  eutectic 
composition;  but  now  with  falling  temperature,  increasing  vis- 
cosity manifests  itself  and  undercooling  takes  place,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  liquid  magma  in  "a"  and  supersaturating  it  with  this 
constituent  for  the  existing  temperature.  When  this  supersatu- 
ration  has  reached  a  certain  point,  ^^a"  will  again  begin  to 
crystallize  out,  and  again  stop.  If  now  a  point  near  the  eutectic 
composition  has  been  reached,  and  the  undercooling  goes  on 
below  the  eutectic  freezing-point,  and  ''a"  again  crystallizes, 
it  will  happen  that  when  the  crystallization  of  ^^a"  stops,  the 
mother  liquid  has  become  enriched  in  the  mineral  ''b"  be- 
yond the  composition  called  for  by  the  eutectic,  and  this  super- 
saturation  in  ''b"  will  cause  crystallization  of  ^'b"  alone,  instead 
of  eutectic  a  -f  b,  the  viscosity  increasing  meanwhile  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  balance  of  the  mother  liquid  passes  to  a  glass 
without  crystallization.^  This  method  of  freezing  of  a  slag  magma 
accounts  readily  for  the  microscopic  structure  found,  viz.,  the 
practical  absence  of  any  typical  eutectic  structure. 

The  presence  of  glass  in  slags  is  accounted  for  by  this  under- 
cooling with  increasing  viscosity  as  the  temperature  falls.  Some 
sihcates  exhibit  this  phenomenon  to  a  marked  degree,  viz.,  the 
higher  degree  silicates  and  some  like  albite,^  orthoclase,  etc.,  which 
pass  gradually  from  the  molten  state  to  a  solid  non-crystalline  glass 
exhibiting  no  definite  freezing-point,  and  in  freezing  or  melting  are 
unaccompanied  by  any  internal  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat. 
Borax  exhibits  a  similar  phenomenon,  but  on  cooling  it  can  be 
induced  to  pass  into  the  crystalline  state  by  repeated  shocks. 
The  glass  residual  in  slags  may  thus  have  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  mineral  entity  which  has  crystallized  out,  or  it  may  have 
the  composition  near  the  eutectic  between  the  minerals,  if  these 
belong  to  a  series  in  which  one  occurs.  Thus  in  the  series 
CaAl2Si308-Na2Al2Si20i6,  shown  in  Fig.  77,  the  members  near  the 
anorthite  end  on  cooling  slowly  pass  practically  entirely  to  the 
crystalline  state,  but  as  members  of  the  series  are  taken  toward 
the  albite  end  the  amount  of  glass  rapidly  increases,  this  glass 

1  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Silicatschmelzolsungen,  101,  133. 

2  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen,  ibid. 
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IxMiip;  of  i(l(Miti('ally  tlio  same  ('()in])()sit/K)n  as  tli(»  crystals.  In 
this  cas(»  i\w  scries  bclonpjs  to  tyjx'  lAa,  ('lia})t(T  II,  in  which 
the  sohcl  and  li(|ui(l  j)hascs  arc  ])ra('ti('ally  identical. 

In  consi(l(Min^-  the  cooling  curves  in  Fiji;.  78,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  (he  coolinji;  curves  of  sla^s,  e.g.  silicate  magmas,  pre- 
s(Mi(  diffcu'ent  features  from  those  of  the  metals  and  alloys,  (lu(^  to 
the  great  viscosity  and  relatively  low  conduction  of  heat  of  the  mag- 
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Fig.  78.  —  Cooling  curves  of  silver  and  silicates. 

mas.  From  the  accompanying  figure  in  which  the  heating  curves 
of  silver  and  some  of  the  feldspars  are  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  that  of  the  metal  shows  the  melting-point  by  a  sharp,  prac- 
tically horizontal  jog,  that  of  the  silicates  is  entirely  different,  and 
in  AbiAus  the  melting  ''point,"  so  called,  must  be  defined  as  lying 
in  that  region  where  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  given  time  inter- 
val is  a  minimum,  or  that  point  on  the  curve  where  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  has  the  greatest  inclination. 
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In  Fig.  79,  let  A  be  a  mass  of  cooling  slag  in  a  crucible 
in  the  air  and  B  a  thermo-couple,  and  let  the  slag  be  liquid 
at  first.     Then,  when  freezing    commences,  a  crust  a  will  form 


Fig.  79.  —  Method  of  freezing  of  a  slag. 

on  the  top  and  then  the  concentric  layer  b  will  freeze,  and 
so  on  until  finally  the  sphere  d  around  the  thermo-couple  con- 
geals.    While   the  whole   slag  is  liquid,   the  cooling  curve   will 
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Fig.  80.  —  Cooling  curve  of  a  slag. 

be  convex,  but  when  the  outer  layers  crystallize,  the  latent  heat 
given  out  will  effect  the  rate  of  radiation  from  the  liquid  center, 
the  temperature  of  which  the  thermo-couple  is  recording,  and  the 
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coolinp;  curve  will  chaiiKc*  its  direction.  Now  in  a  metal  the  con- 
duction is  so  rai)id  that  tliis  effect  is  instantly  transmitted  to  the 
thermo-c()upl(^  and  the  change  of  direction  is  very  marked,  viz., 
it  api)roaches  the  horizontal,  while  in  a  silicate  ma^ma  the  con- 
duction of  heat  is  slow,  not  considering  tlu^  effect  of  undercooling 
due  to  viscosity  at  all.     Thus  the  effect  is  but  slowly  transmitted 
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Fig.  81.  —  Cooling  curve  of  a  slag. 

to  the  thermo-couple,  and  the  change  of  direction  is  much  more 
gradual.  The  mass  of  material  which  must  be  considered  is, 
therefore,  that  immediately  surrounding  the  thermo-couple,  and 
when  this  finally  is  frozen,  all  latent  heat  having  been  given  up, 
another  change  of  direction  in  the  curve  takes  place.  This 
change  of  direction  marks  the  freezing  or  crystallization  point. 
(See  Figs.  80  and  81.) 
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It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  when  the  slags  contain  minerals 
which  fall  into  a  series  of  type  IB,  etc.,  we  have  distinct  upper 
and  lower  freezing-points,  except  at  the  eutectic  composition, 
and  in  this  case  the  upper  freezing-point  is  the  only  one  of  tech- 
nical interest. 

The  Nature  of  Metallurgical  Slags. — It  is  now  necessary  to 
consider  the  relation  of  all  these  data  to  metallurgic  slags  as  far 
as  this  can  be  done  in  the  present  meager  state  of  positive  data 
at  hand.  Taking  the  slags  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  smelting  as 
comprising  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  interest,  we  find  that 
the  following  minerals  comprise  practically  all  that  are  found  in 
them: 

1.  M eta-silicates.  The  hexagonal  (CaR)Si03;  augite;  hy- 
persthene  (viz.,  that  in  which  Fe  predominates  over  Mg);  rho- 
donite. 

2.  Ortho-silicates,  including  the  sesqui-silicate  ackermanite. 
Olivine  group  (olivine;  fayalite;  knebelite;  tephroite;  iron-lime 
olivine,  and  the  double  salts  (meta-stable)  of  the  monticellite 
group);   and  ackermanite;  melilite;  anorthite. 

3.  Two-thirds  silicate.     Gehlenite. 

4.  Spinels  and  magnetite. 

Given  a  silicate  magma  of  certain  composition,  we  may  con- 
sider that  this  in  a  state  of  fusion  consists  of  a  solution  of  certain 
of  the  above  minerals,  dependent  upon  composition.  For  sim- 
plicity's sake  we  will  consider  slags  only,  in  which  not  more  than 
two  minerals  are  in  solution,  e.g.  most  slags  crystallize  to  two 
minerals,  some  to  three.  These  two  minerals  are  then  to  be  con- 
sidered as  end  members  of  a  definite  series  of  a  certain  type  as 
described  in  Chapter  II.  It  has  been  found  by  Vogt  that  the 
commonest  types,  as  far  as  investigations  go,  are  types  lAa;  ICb, 
and  lAc.  The  type  of  most  interest  technically  is  lAa  and  ICb, 
and  those  others  in  which  definite  eutectics  occur,  since  here  there 
are  certain  compositions  which  have  low  melting-points  and  hence 
low  ''total  heats  of  smelting,"  attractive  to  the  metallurgist, 
from  the  standpoint  of  low  fuel  consumption,  and  also  if  viscosity 
permits  it,  for  fast  driving  of  furnaces.  Figs.  76  and  77  show 
two  such  series  which  have  been  completely  worked  out.  In 
these  the  pure  empirical  minerals  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 
In  considering  slags  we  have  to  deal  with  a  more  complex  case 
in  so  far  as  a  number  of  extra  bases  enter  into  consideration,  and 
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fixinji;  our  attontion  upon  Fip;. 
7(),  for  instance^  wv  will  hav(^ 
j)r(\s(Mit  beside  CaSiO.}  and 
Mj!;Si(),t,  some  AloO.}-'^  SiO^and 
FoSiO;,.  The  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  AUOa-SSiO-i  (Miterinj>; 
into  the  dioj)sidc  niole(;ule 
(aujz;ite)  lowers  its  ineltin<>;- 
l)oint  and  the  FeSiOa  entering 
into  the  enstatite  molecule 
lowers  its  melting-point,  so 
that  in  effect  the  m(4ting- 
point  of  the  whole  series  is 
lowered,  and  the  eutectic  point 
changed  not  only  in  melting- 
point,  but  somewhat  in  com- 
position. When  these  other 
bases  are  present  in  such  pro- 
portion that  new  mineral  enti- 
ties are  formed,  a  new  series  of 
course  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  presence  of  cer- 
tain bases,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  in  a  like  manner  raise  the 
melting-points  of  the  members 
of  the  series. 

Below  follows  some  data 
on  series  of  minerals  which 
have  an  especial  bearing  on 
common  slags. 

Note  to  Table.  —  In  the  last 
column,  in  which  are  given  the 
bases  expressed  in  ratio,  Mg 
stands  in  reality  for  (Mg,  Fe, 
Mn,  Zn),  though  the  data  was 
determined  for  slags  in  which 
(Fe,  Mn,  Zn)  played  subordi- 
nate parts  except  where  other- 
wise stated.  The  melting- 
points  of  end  members  and 
eutectics  are  not  for  the  pure 
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silicate,  but  for  silicates  containing  certain  amounts  of  foreign 
base;  thus  olivine  is  given  as  Mg2Si04,  but  the  data  given  is  for 
(MgR)2Si04,  in  which  R  is  Fe,  Mn,  Zn  in  certain  amounts.  Olivine 
is  here  used  to  designate  a  group,  and  for  instance  may  be  any- 
thing between  Mg2Si04  and  Fe2Si04.  Thus  in  No.  3  in  the  series, 
olivine-melilite,  reference  is  made  to  olivine  practically  free  from 
iron,  and  applies  to  certain  iron  blast-furnace  slags.  If  the  olivine 
in  this  case  becomes  or  approaches  Fe2Si04,  viz.,  fayalite,  we  have 
the  group  to  which  practically  all  lead  slags  belong.  Applying 
the  same  remarks  to  the  olivine  in  No.  2,  we  have  this  referring 
to  certain  lead  slags,  and  find  that  practically  all  copper  slags 
fall  into  this  group  2  and  group  1,  and  between  the  two. 

Groups  3,  4,  5  represent  iron  blast-furnace  slags,  and  groups 
1  and  6  slags  from  acid  steel  processes. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  data  on  which  to  base  exact 
practical  metallurgical  calculations  is  very  meager,  especially  for 
lead  and  copper  slags,  but  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  from 
this  new  point  of  view  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  induce  study  and 
research  of  the  subject  by  scientific  metallurgists,  from  the  metal- 
lurgists' standpoint,  and  thus  lead  to  directly  practical  results. 

The  Physical  Constants  of  Slags.  Formation  Tempera- 
tures of  Slags.  —  In  the  previous  sections  the  slags  have  been 
considered  as  having  already  been  formed,  i.e.  are  in  the  condition 
of  molten  silicate  magmas,  which,  on  cooling,  form  certain  mineral 
entities.  In  actual  furnace  operations  the  question  must  be 
looked  at  from  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint.  The  furnace 
charge  will  consist  of,  not  the  forrned  silicates,  though  some  of 
these  may  be  present  as  silicate  minerals  in  the  ore,  but  rather 
as  the  individual  bases,  such  as  CaO  and  MgO  in  the  form  of 
limestone,  FeO  in  the  form  of  Fe203  and  Fe304  in  oxidized  or 
roasted  ores,  or  as  FeS2,  FeySs,  etc.,  in  sulphide  ores.  These  bases, 
with  the  quartz,  Si02,  of  the  ores,  form  a  mechanical  mixture, 
and  are  so  proportioned  by  calculation  that  they  smelt  together 
into  the  slag  eventually  discharged  from  the  furnace.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  temperature  necessary  to  cause  these 
various  bases  and  the  silica  to  unite  into  the  slag  is  different 
from  the  melting  or  solidification  temperature  of  the  formed 
slag.  The  temperature  necessary  to  cause  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  the  final  slag  to  unite  chemically  and  go  into  solu- 
tion is  known  as  the  ''formation  temperature"  of  the  slag.     This 
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foniKitioii  t('ini)cnitiir(',  for  :iny  ^ivcii  incchiuiiciil  mixture,  is  a 
function  of  the  size  of  particles  (comprising  tlie  mixture  and  of 
time.  Tliis  fact  may  l)e  readily  demonstrated  by  th(^  ordinary 
Sej>;er  cones,  used  for  the  del-ermination  of  t(;mperature.  (See 
})aj»;e  180.) 

It  has  Ix^en  shown  by  Hofman  '  and  Oredt,^  that  in  determin- 
in^  the  Jorniaiion  iciti pcratures  of  mechanical  mixtures  of  a  seri(!s, 
a  curve  results,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  Vogt  to  be  roughly 
parallel  to  the  freezing-point  curve  of  the;  series  formed  })y  the 
mineral  entities  to  be  expected  from  thc^  chemical  composition 
of  the  mechani(!al  mixtures.  It  may  thus  be  stated  that  the  for- 
mation point  curve  of  a  series  of  mechanical  mixtures  of  silica 
and  bases  is  parallel  to  the  freezing-point  curve  of  the  correspond- 
ing formed  slags,  but  lies  at  a  higher  level. ^  The  formation  tem- 
perature may  be  very  appreciably  higher  than  the  freezing 
temperature  of  the  corresponding  slag,  depending  on  the  factors 
mentioned;  in  some  cases  from  200°  to  300°  higher  than  the 
freezing-point.  It  is  this  formation  temperature  which  is  of  most 
interest  to  the  metallurgist,  but  since  it  is  really  not  a  definite 
temperature,  but  varies  with  certain  factors  and  is  better  repre- 
sented b}^  a  range  or  interval  of  temperature,  the  freezing-point 
furnishes  the  most  definite  information  upon  which  the  formation 
temperature  data  may  be  based. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Doelter^  that  in  any  complex  mixture 
of  bases  and  silica  subjected  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  cause 
fusion,  certain  silicates,  viz.,  mineral  entities  will  for7n  first,  e.g. 
those  which  have  the  lowest  formation  point,  and  that  this  mineral 
will  absorb  the  rest  of  the  mixture  gradually  as  the  temperature 
rises  until  the  whole  is  in  combination  or  solution.  This  fact 
has  been  frequently  observed  by  the  author  in  heating  up 
charges  of  various  mixtures  in  crucibles,  heating  to  certain  definite 
temperatures  and  examining  the  contents,  and  then  if  certain 
constituents  were  still  present  in  the  original  state,  reheating  to 
higher  temperatures  until  the  mass  had  become  entirely  homo- 

1  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  682.  The  Temperature  at  which 
certain  Ferrous  and  Calcic  Silicates  are  formed,  etc. 

2  P.  Gredt.  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1889,  II,  Vol.  IX,  p.  756. 

3  Vogt,  ibid,  Vol.   II,   p.  92. 

^  Doelter,  C.  Die  Silicatsschmelzen,  Sitz.  Ber.  der  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Wien. 
Mathemat.  Naturwesen,  Kl.  B.  CXIII.,  Abt.  1,  April,  1904. 
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geneous  and  fluid,  and  showed  itself  to  be  such  on  soUdifying. 
The  formation  temperature  of  any  given  mechanical  mixture  may 
be  appreciably  lowered  by  adding  to  it  a  certain  percentage  of 
formed  slag  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  thus  not  changing 
the  composition  of  the  whole,  for  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  the  ^'slag"  will  have  a  lower  melting-point  than  the  cor- 
responding mechanical  mixture,  and  the  added  slag  melting  first 
will  aid  materially  in  the  rapid  solution  and  combination  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  mixture.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  furnace 
practice  in  lead  and  copper  smelting  that  the  charge  should  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  slag  as  such,  not  only  because  this  slag 
in  some  cases  needs  to  be  resmelted  for  its  contained  values  in 
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Fig.  82.  —  Formation  temperatures  of  the  ortho-,  sesqui-,  and  bi-silicates 
of  iron  and  lime,  with  varying  percentages  of  the  two  constituents. 

valuable  metals,  but  also  because  it  greatly  aids  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  furnace,  probably  for  the  reason  above  stated. 
Figs.  82,  83,  and  84  show  the  formation  temperatures  of  certain 
ferrous-calcic  silicate  slags,^  chiefly  those  of  lead  and  copper 
smelting.  These  formation  temperatures  were  determined  by 
mixing  the  ingredients  of  the  slag  mixture,  viz.,  Si02,  FeO  (from 
ferrous  oxalate),  CaO,  MgO,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  powder,  moisten- 
ing with  a  10  per  cent,  dextrine  solution  and  forming  the  same 
in  the  shape  of  small  Seger  cones  and  heating  slowly  in  a  gas 
furnace.  The  temperatures  were  determined  by  Seger  cones. 
The  temperatures  are  from  the  nature  of  the  work  rather  approx- 
imate but  fully  within  the  range  of  metallurgical  requirements. 
1  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  682. 
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V\^.  S2  sliows  the  formation  Icmponitunis  of  ortho-,  s('S(|iii-  iind 
bi-silicatcs  of  iron  and  lime  with  the  varying  percentages  of  iron 


Proportion  of  Lime  replaced 


Fig.  83.  —  Formation  temperatures  of  a  Ca-Fe  silicate  in  which 
lime  is  replaced  gradually  by  MgO,  ZnO,  BaO  in  equivalent 
combining  amounts. 

and  lime  in  the  range  of  copper  and  lead  slags.     Fig.  83  shows 
the  formation  temperature  of  an  ortho-silicate  of  FeO  and  CaO  in 


1400- 


CaO 


Proportion  of  Slag  Constituent  replaced  by  Al^O^. 


Fig.  84.  —  Formation  temperatures  of  a  Ca-Fe  silicate  in  which 
the  slag  constituents  are  gradually  replaced  by  AI2O3  in 
equivalent  combining  amounts. 

which  the  lime  is  replaced  partially  by  the  bases,  ZnO,  BaO,  and 
MgO,    in   equivalent    combining    amount.     Fig.    84    shows    the 
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formation  temperatures  of  the  same  ortho-silicate  when  its 
constituents,  Si02,  CaO,  and  FeO  are  partially  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  combining  amount  of  AI2O3. 

Fig.  85  shows  the  formation  temperatures  of  the  ortho- 
silicate  of  lime  and  alumina/  with  varying  amounts  of  these 
bases.  The  data  for  the  curve  was  determined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  described  for  the  ferrous-calcic  silicates. 

In  considering  these  formation  temperatures,  the  i  emarks  pre- 
viously made  as  to  how  the  silicates  form  during  heating  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.     It  is  possible  that  in  heating  a  mix- 


AI2O3  =  0 

Ca  0.=  100 

Fig.  85.  —  Curve  of  formation  temperature  of  the  ortho- 
silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  viz.,  melilite  and  anor- 
thite,  after  Gredt. 

ture  of  slag  ingredients  in  the  form  of  cones,  that  bending  and 
fusion,  by  means  of  which  temperature  is  judged,  seeming  complete 
combination  will  take  place,  without  certain  amounts  of  the  in- 
gredients being  completely  absorbed  into  combination.  Also  the 
fact  that  ''formation  temperature"  is  a  rather  indefinite  term  and 
depends  on  several  factors,  already  mentioned.^ 

Total  Heat  Required  to  Form  Slags.  —  The  total  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  form  slags  is  of  vital  importance  metallurgi- 
cally.     The  question  of  "total  smelting  heat''  has  been  extensively 

1  Gredt,  Die  Bildungstemperaturen  der  Hochofen-Schlacken.  Stahl  und 
Eisen,  1889,  II. 

2  Consult  also,  remarks  on  formation  temperature  of  slags,  H.  T. 
Hofman,   Min.   Ind.  XVII,  597   (1908). 
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invest ijz;a(('cl  by  AckoriiKiu  '  and  Vo^t/'  lor  certain  .sla^s.  The  total 
sfudtitKj  heat  is  defined  as  that  amount  of  heat  nocossary  to  just 
l)rin^  inlo  (he  fused  slate  a  unit,  weight  of  shi^-  from  zero  degrees 
C     Its  vahie  is  expressed  by  the  followinji;  e(juatioii: 

W  =  tX  (\t-o)  +  R  -^  it'-  t)  C(t'  _g,  in  which 

W  =  total  smelting  lu^at  in  gram  calories. 

R   =  latent  heat  of  fusion  in  gram  calories. 

t     =  nu^lting-point  of  the  slag  in  degrees  C.  from  zero. 

t'  =  tcMuperature  to  which  slag  has  been  heated  to  make  it 
fluid,  i.e.  a  temperature  above  t. 

C(t  -  o)  =  specific  heat  (mean)  between  o  and  t. 

C(t'-t)  =  specific  heat  (mean)  between  t  and  t\ 

Table  XLIV  gives  the  total  heats  of  smelting  of  Ca,  Mg,  and 
Ca,  Al  silicates  as  determined  by  Ackerman.  Ackerman's  figures 
are  all  experimental  data  from  calorimeter  determinations.  In 
cases  where  the  slags  or  part  thereof  solidify  to  glass,  the  figures 
do  not  represent  the  'Hotal  smelting  heat,''  since  the  heat  of 
fusion  or  crystallization  of  that  part  represented  by  glass  has  not 
been  liberated,  so  that  some  of  the  figures  are  considerably  lower  than 
the  actual  ''total  smelting  heat."  In  order  to  make  the  calori- 
meter experiments  the  slag  must  be  superheated  to  some  extent, 
e.g.  20°  to  50°  above  its  crystallization  or  solidification  point. 
This  correction  is  included  in  the  equation,  but  has  not  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  figures  in  the  table. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures  apply  to  the  formed  slag, 
and  represent  the  total  heat  in  a  unit  weight  of  slag  at  a  certain 
small  temperature  above  its  melting-point. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  with  this  data  the  total  heat  re- 
quired to  form  a  slag  from  the  original  mechanical  mixture  of  its 
constituents. 

For  this  calculation  a  simple  case  is  taken,  for  which  all  data 

is  at  hand,  viz.,  the  calcium  meta-silicate  CaSiOs.     In  order  to 

form  100  grams  of  CaSiOs,  48.3  grams  of  CaO  and  51.7  grams  of 

Si02   are  necessary.     The  melting-point    of    CaSiOa   with   small 

amounts  of  impurities  is  given  by  Vogt  as  1250°  C.     Assuming 

such  physical  conditions  of  the  CaO  and  the  Si02  that  a  forma- 

^  R.  Ackerman,  "Die  zum  Schmelzen  von  Schlacken  erforderliche  Warme- 
mengen"  Jernkontorets  Annaler,  1886,  and  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1886. 
2  Ibid. 
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tion  temperature  of  1450°  C.  is  required,  we  have  the  total  heat 
absorbed  by  these  two  constituents  in  heating  from  zero  to  1450° 
C.  as  follows: 

51.7  X  1450°  X  (0.1833  +  i.000077  X  1450})  =  22489.5  cal.i 

48.3  X  1450°  X  (0.1743  +  1.00007    X  1450})  =  19024.0   '' 

Total,      41513.5   '' 

or  per  gram  of  CaSiOs,  415.13  calories. 

At  the  formation  point,  CaO  and  Si02  unite  with  evolution 
of  heat. 

CaO  +  Si02       =  CaSiOs 

+  131500  +  180000  +  329350 
=  17850 

17850  ,    . 

or  per  gram  CaSiOs   =  - — —  =154  calories. 

116 

The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  CaSiOs  is  given  by  Vogt  as  very 
nearly  100  calories,  therefore  out  of  the  154  calories  generated  by 
combination  of  the  CaO  and  Si02,  100  calories  are  absorbed  by 
the  mass  as  latent  heat  in  passing  into  the  liquid  state,  and  54 
calories  are  available  under  the  conditions  assumed,  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  formed  silicate  still  higher.  The  specific  heat 
of  the  molten  silicate  is  about  0.40  according  to  Vogt,  so  that 
since  C  =  mtc^  we  have 

54  =  1  X  ^  X  0.4     or  0.4^  =  54    or  t  =  135°  above  1450°,  or 

the  slag  is  at  1585°  C. 

The  fused  CaSiOs,  from  its  original  constituents  at  zero  de- 
grees to  1585°  C,  has  absorbed  569.13  calories. 

In  cooling  down  to  1250°,  its  crystallization  point,  it  loses 

(1585-1250)  X  1  X  0.4  =  134  calories 

and  at  1250°  will  have  in  it,  (569.13-134)  =  435.13  calories. 
This  should  represent  its  ''total  heat  of  smelting." 
According  to  experimental  data  furnished  by  Ackerman,  this 

1  Specific  heats  taken  from  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Pt.  1. 

2  C  =  number  of  calories  liberated  by  the  reaction. 

t  —  final  temperature  of  the  products  of  the  reaction. 

m  —  mass  of  the  products  of  reaction.  ii 

c  =  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  reaction  between  ^o  and  t. 
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figure  is  4G0  calorios.  Tliis  is  jiiood  agroomont  considering  th(3 
accunu'y  of  llic  specific;  heat  data  workcMl  willi. 

The  Net  Total  Heat  of  Formation.  —  Under  furnace  con- 
ditions (he  iieat  cvoIvcmI  hy  the  ioDualion  of  i\w,  sihcatc^  will  not 
go  toward  suiK^rheating  the  formed  slag  as  above;  outlincul,  but 
will  be  utilized  on  otlu^r  furnace  units,  so  that  the  fuel  nKjuire- 
inent  may  be  kept  as  low  as  j)()ssible.  'i'h(>n  w(;  liave  that  415.13 
calories  must  be  furnished  to  cause  the  formation  of  the  slag,  and 
of  the  154  calories  yielded  by  the  combination  100  calories  are 
absorbed  as  latent  heat,  making  a  total  of  515.13  calories  in  the 
slag  at  1450°.  There  are  54  caloric^s  in  excess  available,  so  that  the 
net  calories  which  must  be  furnished  are  (515.13  —  54)  =  461.13 
calories.     This  will  be  called  the  "net  total  heat  of  formation." 

The  Specific  Heat  of  Slags.  —  Tlu^  specific  heat  of  a  sub- 
stance at  any  temperature  t  (above  0°  C.)  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

S  =  a-\-  I3t  +  yt'' 

in  which  the  last  term  may  be  disregarded  in  all  ordinary  cal- 
culations; therefore 

S  =  a  +  ^t 

in  which  a  is  the  specific  heat  at  0°  C.  and  B  is  a  constant  for 
any  given  substance.  The  mean  specific  heat  between  0  and 
t,  Sm,  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

S7n  =  a  +  0.5  /3l 

The  mean  specific  heat  between  any  two  temperatures  t  and  t^  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

Sm  =  a  +  0.5  /3  (t  +  t,). 

The  specific  heat  of  a  compound  (in  this  case,  silicate)  may  be 
closely  calculated  from  Woestyn's  rule,  viz.: 

1005  =  P,Si  +  PoSo  +  PA  .  .  .  etc., 

in  which  S  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  slag  (or  compound), 
Pi  —  P2  —  P3  are  the  percentages  of  Si02  and  bases  present,  and 
Si  —  S2  —  Si  are  the  specific  heats  of  these  substances. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  heats  of  silica  and  the 
common  bases.     (See  table  on  page  280). 

The  specific  heat  S  at  any  temperature  may  be  approximately 
calculated,  the  value  at  zero  degrees  a  being  known,  from  the  fol- 
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Table  XLII.     Specific  Heat  of  Silica  and  the  Common  Bases 


Substance 

Specific  Heat 
atO° 

Mean  Specific 

Heat  Between 

0°  and  100° 

Formula  for  Mean  Specific  Heat 
vvitli  Increase  of  Temperature 

Si02 

j  0.1833 
(0.1841 

0.1913 

10.1833  +  .000077  i*" 

A1203 

f  0.2081  1 
t  0.1902 

0.1976 

10.2081  +  .0000876  r 

FesOs 

0.1607 

0.1670 

10.1456  +  .000188  r 

MnO 

0.1511 

0.1570 

MgO 

0.2347 

0.2439 

1  0.2420  +  .000096 1" 

CaO 

(  0.17151 
(  0.1580  ■ 

0.1640 

1  01715    +  .00007 1° 

FeO 

0.146 

0.1520  ■ 

K2O 

0.139 

0.144 

ZnO 

0.1212 

— 

0.1212  +  .0000315  r 

Na20 

0.225 

0.2340 

lowing  formula,  ^  ==  a  +  0.00078  at  and  the  mean  specific  heat 
Sm  between  zero  degrees  and  t  from 

Sm=  a^  0.00039  at  (for  0.00039a  =  ^). 

The  mean  specific  heat  between  0  and  t  being  known  from 
the  above  formula,  the  mean  specific  heat  between  any  two  tem- 
peratures t  and  ^1  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

Sm^  =  a-\-  0.00039a  X  (^  -|-  ti). 
Table  XLIII.     Specific  Heats  of  Certain  Slags 


Melting- 

Sm.  Between 

Sat 

S  in 

Chemical  Composition 

Mineral  Composition 

Point 

0°  and  Melt- 

Melting- 

Molten 

deg.C 

ing-Point 

Point 

Condition 

CaMgSi^Oe 

1225 

0.281 



_ 

— 

(CaMg)Si03, 

3Ca:  IMg 

1200 

0.264 

— 

— 



CaSiOg 

12.50 

0.288 

— 

— 

— 

(CaMg)4Si30,o 

1200 

0.262 

— ■ 

— ■ 

— 

CaAl.Si'^.Os' 

1220 

0.294 

0.35 

0.37-0.40 

— 

(MgCa)Si03, 

0.85Mg:0.1.5Ca 

1300 

0.310 

0.40 

0.42-0.45 

Si0„  31.38;    FeO,   45.20, 

5  (24°-1058°) 

— 

CaO,  23.42% 

4Ca0.6Fe0.5Si0..  2 

1058  3 

\  0.255 

0.320 

— 

SiO,,   3.5.5;     FeO,     39.7; 

MnO,  1.0;    CaO,  11.4; 

MgO,  2.7;  AI.O3,  9.2% 

— 

11144 

0.2355 

0.269 

1  From  J.  W.  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Part  I.     Other  data 
from  Vogt.     Ibid. 

2  H.  M.  Howe,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVIII,  724. 
"'^Formation  temperature  1190°C. 

4  J.  W.  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Part  III,  474.  W.  S.  Landis. 
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It  will  1)0  noted  that  tlu'  spocific!  hoiit  of  the  shi^s  in  the  molten 
coiKhtion  is  soniewhjit  hij^lier  tlum  iit  the  iiieltiii^-})()int.  In  the 
luollcMi  condition  of  tlie  s\iig  the  specific  hciit  may  \)v,  considered 
})riictically  constant.  The  nieltinj!;-points  as  f^iven  in  the  above 
table  are  low  for  the  i)urQ  mineral  compounds,  and  are  for  th(i 
minerals  with  an  admixture  of  small  amounts  of  impurities. 
The  followinj;'  are  the  meltinji^-points  of  some  pure  silicates.^ 
]\I^Si(),,  151)5°;  C^aSiO,,  1512°;  FeSiO,,  1500°-1550°;  MnSiO.^,  1470°- 
1500°;  ZnSiO^,  1479°;SrSi()3, 1287°;  BaSiO^,  1308.5°;  Mg^SiO^,  about 
1900°;  Zn,Si()„  1484°;  and  Sr.SiO^,  1593°  C. 

The  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion  of  Slags.  —  In  the  equation  for 
the  ''total  smelting-heat "  given  on  page  277,  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  is  designated  by  the  term  R.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  a  slag  is  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  without  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature being  manifested  in  passing  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid 
state.  This  amount  of  heat  will  be  absorbed  in  melting  a  slag 
already  formed,  and  also  when  it  is  produced  by  smelting  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  its  constituents.  Conversely,  this  amount  of 
heat  is  liberated  without  a  fall  in  temperature,  when  the  molten 
slag  passes  to  the  solid  state,  with  this  exception,  viz.,  if  the  slag 
congeals  to  a  glass  (solid  solution),  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is 
not  liberated,  but  remains  latent  in  the  solid  mass.  The  latent 
heat  of  fusion  is  identical  with  the  "heat  of  crystallization."  In 
the  case  of  slags,  there  is  frequently,  in  rapid  cooling,  dependent 
upon  composition,  a  congealing  to  glass,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
so  that  in  determinations  of  the  ''total  heat"  in  slags,  this  latent 
heat  is  not  or  only  partially  liberated.  This  fact  is  of  importance 
when  it  is  considered  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  value 
of  a  slag,  met allurgic ally,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  heat  it 
takes  to  form  it.  This  data  may  be  determined  by  calorimetric 
experiments,  as  the  "total  smelting  heat."  If  in  the  experiments 
the  slag  congeals  to  a  glass,  the  figure  determined  does  not  include 
the  latent  heat,  and  is  therefore  low,  and  not  trustworthy  data  as 
to  what  heat  it  takes  to  form  the  slag.  See  the  remarks  on  page  277 
concerning  the  relation  of  "heat  of  formation"  and  "total  smelt- 
ing heat."  When  slags  are  to  be  resmelted  it  is  evident  that 
chilled  slag,  i.e.  glassy  slag,  is  advantageous,  in  so  far  as  it  will 
take  less  heat  to  remelt  this  than  slowly  cooled  or  crystallized 
slag. 

^Gerh.  Stein,  Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  LV,  158  (1907). 
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Table  XLIV.   Total  Smelting  Heat  and  Latent  Heat  of  Certain  Slags 


Composition 

Total  Smelting 
Heat 

Latent  Heat 

Formula 

SiOa 

AI2O3 

CaO 

MgO 

MnO 

FeO 

43.9 

8.6 

31.4 

10.2 

0.3 

4.5 

424cal.i- 

91.0cal.i 

— 

56.77 

5.3 

12.20 

22.75 

1.63 

1.66 

434  cal.i 

94.0  cal.i 

— 

55.90 

3.33 

4.31 

— 

26.66 

11.80 

368  cal.i 

45.7  cal.i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

444  cal. 
404  cal. 

102.0  cal. 
90.0  cal. 

CaMgSisOr, 
(CaMg)4Si30io 
0.7Ca:0.3Mg 

: 

413  cal. 
458  cal. 

100.0  cal. 
105.0  cal. 

(CaMg)Si03 
3Ca:  IMg 
CaAl2Si208 

30 

5.5 

1-3 

2-3 

ZnO 

53 

to 

to 

— 

— 

1.5  - 

to 

36 

8 

— 

— 

2.6 

59 

306-309  cal. 

85.0  cal. 
130.0  cal. 
125.0  cal. 
100.0  cal. 

Mg2Si04 

Mg2Si206 

CaSiOs 

The  Viscosity  and  Superheating  of  Slags.  —  The  vis- 
cosity, or  resistance  to  flow,  of  slags  is  of  as  much  importance 
from  a  metallurgical  standpoint  as  is  the  melting-point.  Many 
slags  of  low  melting-point  are  so  viscous  at  that  temperature  that 
they  will  not  flow  freely  from  the  furnace,  in  fact  may  not  flow  at 
all.  No  exact  standards  of  fluidity  have  been  applied  to  slags, 
but  making  the  subdivisions  of  —  viscous-fluid,  —  thinly  fluid,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  degree  of  fluidity  of  a  slag  is  a  function  of 
chemical  composition  and  of  temperature.  With  any  slag  of 
given  composition  fluidity  increases  with  a  rise  of  temperature, 
but  this  increase  of  fluidity  is  by  no  means  the  same  for  different 
slags  for  the  same  increase  of  temperature.  Thus  considering 
slags  A  and  B  of  different  compositions,  with  A  melting  at  T°  C. 
and  B  at  T^°  C,  the  latter  being  the  higher  temperature,  it  will 
require  a  certain  amount  of  superheating  to  make  the  slags  suffi- 
ciently fluid  for  metallurgical  purposes.  But  it  may  be  found 
that  the  slag  B  needs  less  superheating  to  attain  the  required 
degree  of  fluidity  than  A,  so  that  while  A  has  the  lower  melting- 
point,  the  lesser  amount  of  superheating  necessary  for  B  to  gain 
the  requisite  fluidity  may  make  it  the  economical  slag  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  heat. 

^  Approximate. 
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From  oxpori(Mi{'o  it  may  Ix^  statcHl  tliat  — 

1.  The  viscosity  of  slags  increases,  other  factors  being  equal, 
with  the  (legre(^  of  acidity  (i.e.  silicate  degree)  above  the  ortho- 
silicates.  The  more  acid  silicates  are  decidedly  more  viscous 
than  the  more  base  silicates,  at  the  same  temperatures  (referring 
to  melted  slags). 

2.  As  regards  bases  present,  FeO  decreases  the  viscosity,  and 
MnO  acts  in  a  still  greater  intensity  in  this  direction;  P})0  has 
the  same  effect.  In  the  ('a-Mg  silicates  with  some  AI2O3,  viz., 
blast-furnace  slags,  those  high  in  Mg  arc  more  thinly  fluid  than 
those  high  in  lime.  The  effect  of  MgO  is,  however,  not  nearly 
so  pronounced  as  that  of  FeO  or  MnO.  In  basic  slags,  i.e.,  low 
silicate  degree,  the  chief  base  being  lime,  AI2O3  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  fluidity,  but  in  acid  slags  the  effect  of  AI2O3  is  to 
markedly  increase  the  viscosity,  when  it  amounts  to  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

From  the  glass  industry  it  is  known  that  the  presence  of  much 
K2O  and  Na20  in  acid  lime  silicates  decreases  the  fluidity,  the 
effect  of  K2O  being  more  pronounced  than  that  of  Na20. 

The  Relation  of  Slags  to  Mattes  and  Metals  Produced  in 
the  Furnace.  —  It  is  necessary  to  consider  slags  in  relation  to 
other  furnace  products  made  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
in  iron  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  molten  products  are 
slag  and  cast  iron ;  in  copper  smelting  —  slag,  matte,  and  some- 
times, but  rarely,  metallic  copper;  in  lead  smelting,  slag,  matte, 
and  lead  bullion.  Taking  more  specifically  the  case  of  copper- 
matte  smelting,  we  have  the  two  molten  products  —  a  silicate 
slag  and  a  sulphide  matte,  —  which  are  practically  immiscible 
but  still  have  a  slight  reciprocal  solubility  increasing  with  tem- 
perature. This  solubility  is  of  importance  in  so  far  as  any  sul- 
phide which  is  soluble  in  the  slag  is  carried  away  with  it  and  is 
lost. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  here  between  particles  of  sulphide 
or  matte  which  are  mechanically  entangled  in  the  slag  due  to  an 
inefficient  separation  by  specific  gravity,  and  sulphide  which  is 
actually  dissolved  in  the  slag.  In  the  case  of  iron  smelting  in 
the  blast  furnace,  somewhat  different  conditions  exist,  as  there 
must  be  considered  the  molten  slag  and  iron  which  are  practically 
insoluble  in  each  other,  but  aside  from  which  there  exists  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  sulphides,  chiefly  calcium  sulphide,  but  also  some 
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manganese  and  iron  sulphides  which  are  soluble  in  both  slag  and 
iron.  As  these  sulphides  are  deleterious  constituents  of  iron,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  slag  of  such  a  nature  as  will  dissolve  a  rel- 
atively large  amount  of  sulphide,  compared  to  what  the  iron  will 
dissolve,  so  as  to  free  the  latter  as  much  as  possible  from  this 
constituent.  In  fact,  the  removal  of  sulphur  in  blast-furnace 
smelting  is  attained  by  the  solubility  of  the  sulphides  (CaS)  in 
the  slag.  In  lead  smelting  we  have  the  same  general  condition 
existing  as  in  iron  smelting,  viz.,  a  molten  metal,  lead,  and  a  sili- 
cate slag  practically  insoluble  in  each  other,  and  then  a  sulphide- 
matte,  which,  however,  in  this  case  is  present  in  large  amount. 
The  question  to  be  considered  here  is,  what  is  the  reciprocal  solu- 
bility between  sulphide  and  slag  on  the  one  hand,  and  sulphide 
and  metal  on  the  other?  The  relationship  of  these  various  sub- 
stances above  outlined  to  each  other  comes  under  certain  laws  of 
physical  chemistry  as  discussed  by  Nernst,^'^  the  division  of  a 
substance  between  two  solvents,  and  reciprocal  solubility. 

Molten  silicate  slags  have  the  property  of  dissolving  some 
sulphide,  which  on  cooling  is  found  in  the  slag  as  mono-sulphide 
(RS)  in  crystals,  and  crystallites  in  which  R  is  Ca,  Mn,  Fe,  and  Zn 
chiefly.  Similarly  the  sulphide  or  matte  is  capable  of  dissol- 
ving small  amounts  of  slag.  Upon  analysis,  certain  small  quan- 
tities of  silica  are  almost  invariably  found  in  mattes,  even  though 
the  mechanical  separation  may  have  been  perfect.  The  solu- 
bility of  certain  sulphides  in  slag  is  considerable  and  the  amount 
dissolved  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the 
slag.  The  solubility  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  and 
the  more  basic  slags  are  capable  of  dissolving  larger  quantities 
of  sulphide  than  the  more  acid  or  siliceous  slags.  Slags  high 
in  lime  and  manganese  and  of  low  silicate  degree  are  capable 
of  dissolving  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  RS,  chiefly  as  CaS  and 
MnS,  and  in  especial  cases,  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  RS.  In  the 
case  of  copper  and  lead  smelting  the  above  data  holds  generally 
true,  except  that  the  sulphide  dissolved  in  the  slags  is  ZnS  or  FeS. 
In  basic  slags  comparatively  high  in  zinc  the  amount  of  sulphide 
dissolved  may  be  as  high  as  6  or  8  per  cent.  In  slags  high  in  iron 
the  amount  of  dissolved  sulphide  is  less,  usually  not  more  than 
2J  to  3  per  cent.     In  acid  slags  the  amount  is  considerably  less 

1  W.  Nernst,  Theoretische  Chemie,  5  ed.,  1907,  pp.  488,  490. 

2  Juptner,  H.  v.,  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1902,  I. 
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tlinii  this.  ( 'ii-iS  Ps  soluble  u\  silicato  sla^s,  hut  to  a  very  small 
('x((Mi(,  so  that  coMsidcrinjz;  a  sla^  in  (contact  with  matte,  both  in 
the  molt(Mi  condition,  the  slaj!;  will  dissolve  iron  sulphides  from 
tlie  matte  in  preference  to  coi)p(T  sulphide.  J^ead  suli)hide, 
silver  sul])hi(le,  and  nickel  suli)hi(l(^,  like  copper  sulphide,  arc 
practically  insoluble  in  silicate  slags.  It  is  noted  that  in  coi)per 
smeltin<!;,  hi<;h  silica  slags  are  lower  in  copper  contents  than  the 
mor(^  basic  slags.* 

Some  Considerations  Bearing  on  Technical  Metallurgical 
Practice.  Alumina  in  Slag.  —  The  question  of  alumina  in  slags 
is  much  discussed  by  metallurgists  owing  to  its  deleterious  effect 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  is 
present  as  a  base,  i.e.  in  the  form  of  silicate,  or  as  an  acid,  viz., 
as  aluminates,  in  certain  slags,  is  a  very  old  one.  It  will  have 
been  seen  from  the  foregoing  sections  that  alumina  may  be  pres- 
ent in  either  form,  dependent  upon  the  composition  of  the  slag. 
If  it  occurs  as  an  acid,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  spinel  which 
crystallizes  out  of  the  slag  at  a  high  temperature  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  much  trouble.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  considerable 
alumina  without  the  formation  of  spinel,  it  is  essential  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  other  bases  present  so 
that  those  mineral  compositions  can  form  which  will  carry  alumina 
as  a  base,  viz.,  in  the  ortho-silicates,  melilite,  gehlenite,  or  anor- 
thite,  and  in  the  bi-silicates,  augite.  Magnesia  and  zinc  greatly 
aid  in  the  formation  of  spinel,  and  therefore  the  presence  of  either 
zinc  or  magnesia  in  considerable  quantity  with  alumina  may  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  spinel  and  cause  trouble.  Alumina  pres- 
ent in  amounts  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  will  in  many  cases  cause 
a  lowering  of  the  formation  temperature  of  th^  slag,  but  in  amounts 
of  6  to  10  per  cent,  will  increase  the  viscosity  somewhat.  Amounts 
of  more  than  10  per  cent,  even  though  it  pass  into  the  slag  as  a 
base,  raise  both  the  formation  temperature  and  the  viscosity 
materially.  For  detailed  data,  see  previous  sections  of  this 
chapter. 

Zinc  in  Slags.  —  Zinc  is  present  in  slags  in  the  form  of  sili- 
cate or,  as  just  mentioned,  sometimes  in  considerable  proportion 
as  a  sulphide.  When  in  the  form  of  silicate  it  enters  freely  into 
the  minerals  of  the  olivine  group,  as  already  discussed  in  previous 
pages  of  this  chapter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  zinc 
1  W.  A.  Heywood,  Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  March  10,  1904. 
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TABLE  XLV.  Com 


Locality 

Com 

Type  of  Slag 

1 

CaO 

FeO 

MgO 

AI2O3 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Basic   Bessemer 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Pottsdown,  Pa 

45.26 

12.0 

5.90 

4.01 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Pennsylvania    

33.84 

0.98 

17.08 

9.51 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Domnarfvet, 

Sweden 

33.44 
30.70 

0.74 
0.54 

14.35 

8.47 

5.81 
5.80 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Bangbro,  Sweden  .  . 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Norton  on  Tees, 

England 

24.36 

1.85 

0.60 

9.18 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Muirkirk,  Md 

25.35 

3.20 

2.11 

12.84 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Pennsylvania    

47.39 

0.94 

5.38 

5.48 

Iron  blast  furnace 

Pennsylvania    

35.46 

0.74 

19.88 

4.05 

Basic    Bessemer 

N.  E.  Steel  Co., 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Middlesboro,  Eng. 

45.04 

2.10 

6.42 

1.50 

Acid  Bessemer 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Bangbro,  Sweden   .  . 

0.32 

31.19 

0.11 

2.24 

Acid   Bessemer 

AI2O3+P2O5 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

0.75 

13.89 

0.24 

5.76 

Acid    open    hearth 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Steelton,  Pa. 

— 

27.39 

— 

— 

Basic  open  hearth 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Steelton,  Pa 

38.06 

23.99 

4.17 

— 

Basic  open  hearth 

process  slag    .  .  . 

Steelton,  Pa 

43.46 

14.81 

4.23 

— 

Puddling  furnace 

Manufacture 

Fe203 

slag    

wrought  iron 

0.81 

52.43 
Fe203  +FeO 

19.62 

0.38 

Heating  cinder  .  .  . 

— 

— 

71.29 

— 

7.78 

Copper  blast  fur- 

Ducktown, Tenn., 

nace  slag 

Copper  blast  fur- 

1874  

2.52 

44.70 

4.80 

8.15 

Ducktown,    Tenn., 

nace  slag 

Copper  blast  fur- 

1904     

6.30 

51.40 

1.37 

4.84 

nace  slag 

— 

19.50 

26.20 

— 

14.80 

Copper  converter 

Ag 

Arizona    

~ 

65.30 

0.16  oz. 

Copper   reverbera- 

tory  furnace  slag 

Butte,  Mont 

4.60 

38.60 

— 

6.00 

Copper  reverbera- 

tory  furnace  slag 

Butte,  Mont. 

1.2 

47.31 

— 

8.00 

Lead  blast  furnace 

Montzen, 

slag    

Belgium 

11.40 

51.40 

1.44 

— 

Lead  blast  furnace 

slag    

Laurium,  Greece    .  . 

17.33 

29.88 

trace 

11.38 

Lead  blast  furnace 

alag        

Tombstone,  Ariz.   .  . 

7.50 

11.56 

6.34 

f 
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oaition 

Reference 

SiOj 

MnO 

P20fi 

NajO 

% 

CaS 

TiOj 

% 

% 

'7 
/v 

% 

Fertilizer  hIiik 

5.10 

5.50 

21.. 37 

o.so 

— 

— 

W.  II.  Morris.  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXI,  232. 

32.73 

0.77 

0.22 

— 

2.39 

2.35 

|{.  F.  Fiiekenthul,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXI,  348. 

42.05 

2.96 



K.  Aekcrnian,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  275. 

47.70 

5.67 

— 

— 

0.50 

— 

R.  Ackeriiiiin,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  275. 
Titaniferous  ores.      Ilincnite 

27.83 

_ 





36.18 

W.  M.  Bowron,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E..  XI.  159. 

40.85 

7.53 

— 

2.72 

0.34 

— 

F.  P.  Dewey,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVII.  470. 

39.95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

F.  Finnstonc.  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXIV,  499. 

37.82 

— 

— 

Fe20,3 

1.82 

S 

— 

F.  Firmstone,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXIV,  499. 
Stead  and  Rid.sdale. 

5.80 

3.50 

18.10 

15.42 

0.32 

— 

Trans.  Lond.  Chcm.  Soc.,  1887,  p.  601. 
Manganiferou.s  iron 

40.50 

25.43 

Fe 

— 

— 

— 

R.  Ackerman.  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  275. 

64.16 

12.80 

2.38 

— 

— 

— 

Chas."  F.  King,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E..  IX,  264. 

50.73 

19.60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H.  H.  Campbell,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  440. 

8.00 

7.29 

15.13 

— 

— 

— 

H.  H.  Campbell,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  440. 

9.85 

8.26 

15.38 

— 

— 

— 

H.  H.  Campbell,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  440. 
Used  for  paint 

16.39 

6.41 

3.84 

— 

— 

Cu 

Axel  Sahlin,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XX,  385. 
Used  for  paint 

20.06 

0.21 

0.27 

ZnO 

S 

0.40 
Ag 

Axel  Sahlin,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XX,  385. 

37.20 

tr. 

— 

2.24 
Zn 

0.17 

S 

0.28 
Cu 

Carl  Henrich,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXV,  217. 

31.04 

0.51 

— 

2.01 
ZnO 

1.36 

0.45 
Cu 

W.  A.  Heywood,  E.  &  M.  Jour.,  77,  395. 
S.  E.  Bretherton, 

36.80 

— 

— 

2.50 

— 

0.20 

Peters,  Princ.  of  Copper  Smelt.,  p.  331. 

Ni 

Pb 

Zn 

S 

Cu 

James  Douglas, 

32.57 

0.19 

2.25 

0.42 

0.26 

3.18 
Cu 

Trans.  I.  M.  &  M.,  vol.  8,   1. 
L.  S.  Austen,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

37.80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.37  to  0.69 
Cu 

XXXVII.  473. 

42.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.40 

H.  0.  Hofman.  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  34,  293. 

Pb 

Zn 

S 

Ag 

A.  Firket, 

29.33 

— 

0.50 

4.25 

1.86 

0.25  oz 

Annaleg  des  ISIines,  Belgium,  1901,  p.  237. 

Pb 

Zn 

S 

Ag 

H.  F.  Collins. 

25.20 

2.88 

0.80 
Pb 

9.87 
Ag 

0.78 

0.30  oz 

E.  &  M.  Jour..  87.  883. 
Special   Lead   Smelting  Condition. 

29.60 

43.25 

1.40 

tr. 

— 

— 

J.  A.  Church.  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.  XXIV.  561. 

i 
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into  this  form,  high  iron  is  necessary.  When  iron  is  absent  and 
the  slags  are  high  in  hme  or  magnesia  and  some  alumina  is  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  tendency  to  form  zinc  spinel,  i.e.  zinc  aluminate, 
and  also  the  mineral  willemite,  zinc  silicate  of  a  high  melting- 
point  and  crystallizing  out  at  a  high  temperature,  like  the  spinel. 
If  it  is  desired,  therefore,  to  carry  much  zinc  in  the  slag,  the  bases 
must  be  proportioned  so  that  the  zinc  may  enter  into  the  olivine 
group  of  minerals.  The  presence  of  zinc  in  amounts  above  5  to 
8  per  cent,  raises  the  melting-point  of  the  slags  and  increases  their 
viscosity  very  decidedly. 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  composition  of  various  typical 
slags. 


t 


CHAPTER   IX 

MATTE,   BULLION,   AND   SPEISE 

Matte.  —  A  matte  is  an  artificiiil  sulphide  of  a  metal,  or  a 
mixture  or  c()nj2;lomerate  of  such  sulphides,  frequently  containing!; 
in  minor  quantities  metallic  copper  and  iron,  etc.,  as  also  incluchnl 
slag,  arsenides,  and  antimonides.  It  is  an  important  intermediate 
product  in  copper  and  nickel  smelting,  and  in  lead  smelting,  and 
its -treatment  for  the  contained  valuable  metals  comprises  an 
important  branch  of  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  lead,  and  nickel. 

Mattes  serve  also  as  ''collectors"  of  the  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver.  In  a  furnace  charge  in  which  metallic  lead  or  copper 
is  not  produced,  the  matte  formed  will  contain  practically  all 
the  gold  and  silver. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  matte  proper,  the  metallic 
sulphides  and  the  several  binary  systems  they  enter  into  are 
considered. 

I.  The  various  binary  systems  of  the  metallic  sulphides  and  the 
binary  systems  of  various  sulphides  and  their  respective  metals 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  matte.  —  The  chief  sulphides 
found  in  matte  are  cuprous  sulphide,  CU2S;  ferrous  sulphide, 
FeS;  and  lead  sulphide,  PbS.  Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  is  present 
in  subordinate  amounts;  silver  is  present,  probably  as  sulphide 
Ag2S,  in  very  small  amount.  The  condition  of  the  gold  is  not 
definitely  known. 

The  metals  present  in  the  free  state,  or  nearly  so,  are  iron  and 
copper.  Other  impurities,  such  as  antimony  and  arsenic,  are 
present  in  most  mattes,  in  small  amounts,  and  their  condition  is 
not  considered.  The  sulphides  enumerated  above  are  considered 
as  chemical  compounds,  though,  judging  from  their  thermal 
analysis,  Friedrich  ^  does  not  believe  this  theorem  to  be  abso- 
lutely established. 

The  binary  systems  of  the  sulphides  discussed  are:   FeS-Cu2S; 

1  Metallurgie,  V,  57  (1908). 
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PbS-Cu2S;  Ag2S-Cu2S;  ZnS-CusS;  FeS-PbS;  Fe^Sg-PbS;  FeS- 
ZnS;  PbS-AgsS;  PbS-ZnS;  and  AgaS-ZnS;  and  the  systems  of 
metals  and  their  respective  sulphides  are:  Fe-FeS;  CU-CU2S; 
and  Pb-PbS. 

The  end  members  of  the  sulphide  series,  and  their  melting- 
points.  —  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  sulphides  are  considered 
as  chemical  compounds,  but  the  end  members  of  the  various 
binary  systems  are  rarely  the  pure  compound;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  end  member  may  consist  of  the  sulphide  plus  either 
sulphur  or  the  metal  in  a  small  excv3ss.  Thus,  the  iron  sulphide 
member  may  be  FeS  +  Fe  or  FeS  +  S;  the  cuprous  sulphide  mem- 
ber, CU2S  +  Cu,  or  CU2S  +  S,  etc. 

1.  Iron  Sulphide.  —  The  subject  of  iron  sulphide  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Le  Chatelier  and  Ziegier,^  who  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proto-sulphide  of  iron,  FeS,  is  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  and  that  no  sub-sulphide  of  iron  exists.  This  has 
also  been  demonstrated  by  other  investigators.  Le  Chatelier  and 
Ziegler  show  that,  at  a  temperature  of  1200°  C,  the  compound 
FeS  begins  to  lose  sulphur  by  vaporization,  the  result  being  a 
mixture  of  FeS  and  Fe,  and  that  at  1500°  C.  this  decomposition 
is  very  appreciable.  They  also  show  that  iron  oxide,  probably 
Fe304,  may  be  present  in  the  sulphide  and  will  form  a  eutectic 
with  iron  sulphide.  Thus,  ordinary  iron  sulphide  is  a  ternary 
system,  showing  under  the  microscope  FeS  and  Fe  and  a  eutectic 
of  FeS  and  Fe304.  (See  remarks  on  ternary  systems  further  on 
in  this  chapter.)  Treitschke  and  Tammann  ^  have  also  investi- 
gated the  system  of  FeS-Fe,  and  confirm  the  results  of  Le  Chate- 
lier and  Ziegler.  They  give  the  melting-point  of  FeS  by 
extrapolation  at  1300°  C,  which  is  high. 

The  eutectic  between  Fe  and  FeS  has  a  composition  of  16  per 
cent.  Fe  and  84  per  cent.  FeS,  and  freezes  at  970°  C.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  eutectic,  however,  are  not  pure  Fe  and  FeS,  but 
mixed  crystals  of  FeS  dissolving  2  per  cent.  Fe,  and  Fe  dissolving 
a  small  proportion  of  FeS. 

In  the  mattes  produced  in  copper  and  lead  smelting  the  FeS 
of  the  matte  is,  in  most  cases,  derived  from  some  higher  sulphide, 

1  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d' Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale,  etc., 
cm,  368  (1902). 

2  Treitschke  und  Tammann,  tjber  das  Zustandsdiagramm  von  Eisen  und 
Schwefel,  Zeit.  fiir  Anorganischc  Chemie,  XLIX,  320  (1906). 
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FcS.,  pyrito;  Vc^H^,  ])yiTli()titc;  or  ( 'iiFcSj,  clialropyrite;  or  other 
coppcr-irou  siil|)hi(l(\s.  As  tlic  tcniixTiilun'  of  smelting  nhno.st 
invjiriiil)ly  exceeds  1200°  i\,  (he  hiial  i)r()(hi(tt,  as  re}2;ar(ls  th(!  iron 
siilpliido,  is  a  ineinher  of  the  series  FeS-Fe,  the  anioiuit  of  inetaUic 
iron  i)resent  (le])(Mi(hn^-  111)011  tlie  temperature  reached.  Th(; 
vaj)oriza(i()ii  of  suli)hur  from  FeS  increases  ra])idly  with  the;  tem- 
])(M'ature,  hut  is  not  p;reat  until  1  100°  or  1500°  C  is  reached,  so 
that  tlie  amount  of  metallic;  iron  in  most  mattes  is  not  groat,  and 
is  usually  in  solution  in  the  FeS,  and  possibly  in  the  CU2S.     Some 


l.>10  Fo 


Fig.  86.  —  The  system  Fe-FeS. 

mattes,  however,  produced  at  a  high  temperature  may  have  a 
large  quantity  of  metallic  iron  present.  That  iron  oxide,  Fe304, 
may  be  present  with  iron  sulphide  is  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Le  Chatelier  and  Ziegler,  and  confirmed  by  Treitschke  and  Tam- 
mann.  Iron  oxide  and  iron  sulphide  can  be  coexistent  below  a 
temperature  of  about  1100°  C.,^  but  with  certain  concentration 
(high  FeS)  and  temperatures  above  1100  or  1200°  C,  the  two 
substances  react,  with  the  production  of  metallic  iron  and  SO2: 

5  Fe  +  2  SO2  :=:  2  FeS  +  Fe304. 
1  Heyn  und  Bauer,  Metallurgie,  III,  84  (1906). 
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In  the  mattes  examined  there  is  no  definite  microscopic  evidence 
of  iron  oxide,  although  it  is  evident  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
its  existence  is  possible.  The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
production  of  mattes  containing  iron  oxide  are  to  be  found  in 
reverberatory  smelting. 

The  system  FeS-S  has  not  been  extensively  investigated,  but 
from  the  references  in  Table  XLVI  it  is  shown  by  independent 
observers  that  its  melting-point  is  above  that  of  FeS.  The  melting- 
point  of  pure  FeS  can  be  obtained  practically  only  by  extrapola- 
tion or  interpolation,  in  so  far  as  heating  above  its  melting-point, 
which  is  necessary  to  make  the  determination,  causes  some  de- 
composition. 

Table  XIjVI.     Melting-Point  and  Composition  of  the  FeS-S  System 


Substance 

Melting- 
Point 

Chemical  Composition 

Reference 

Fe% 

s% 

FeS 

1171° C. 

63.59 

36.41 

Friedrich,  Metallurgie,  V,  56. 

FeS 

1194°  C. 

63.59 

36.41 

Bornemann,  Metallurgie,  V,  64 

FeS  +  Fe 

1189°  C. 

63.70 

36.21 

Bornemann,  Metallurgie,  V,  64. 

FeS  +  S 

1203°  C. 

63.25 

36.75 

Bornemann,  Metallurgie,  V,  64. 

FeS  +  S 

1192° C. 

61.75 

38.25 

Friedrich,   Metallurgie,  V,  56. 

FeS  ? 

1133°  C. 

? 

— 

Rontgen,  Metallurgie,  III,  479. 

FeS  ? 

1300°  C. 

? 

Tammann,  Zeit.  ffir  Anorgan- 
ische  Chemie,  XLIX,  No.  3, 
320. 

According  to  Le  Chatelier  and  Ziegler,  and  Treitschke  and 
Tammann,  iron  sulphide  has  a  transformation  point  at  140°  C, 
with  possibly  a  second  point  somewhat  higher.  This  dimorphic 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  contraction  and  shrinkage  on  cooling, 
and  accounts  for  the  fissured  and  porous  appearance  of  this  sul- 
phide in  mattes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  end  member  as 
regards  iron  sulphide  is  apt  to  be  either  FeS  containing  some  Fe, 
or  FeS  containing  some  S,  the  iron  or  sulphur  in  excess  being  in 
solution  in  the  FeS  if  present  in  not  too  great  an  amount.  Con- 
sidering the  temperature  of  the  production  of  mattes,  which  is 
almost  invariably  above  1200°  C,  and  the  sulphur  content  of 
matte  as  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  the  iron  sulphide  of 
the  matte  is  without  question  a  member  of  the  series  FeS-Fe. 
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Mattes  \v(M-('  cxaiuiiuMl  w  liicli  coulaiiu'd  imicli  metallic  iron.  These 
wvvv  i)r()(luce(l  l>.v  i)artial  pyritc-sincltin^,  with  a  slag  of  from  48 
to  \\)  |)(M-  ((Mil.  of  SiO-.,  rcciuirin^-  a  hi^li  IciiiiKTature  for  fusion. 

Those  facts  also  explain  the  production  of  the  so-called  "iron 
sows"  found  most  fre(iuently  in  i)artial  i)y rite-smelting  with 
hii2;hly  siliceous  slags  recjuiring  high  temperatures.  The  sows 
represent  the  segregated  iron  from  the  matte. ^  It  is  also  prol)- 
able  that  at  these  high  temperatures  the  redaction  between  FeS 
and  Fe304  in  the  presence  of  nmch  FeS  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  iron.'-^ 


%Cu=  100  90 

0  10 


10  0 

90  100=%CU2S 


Fig.  87.  —  The  system  Cu2S-Cu. 

2.    Cuprous    Sulphide.  —  This   substance   presents   the  same 

general  aspect  as  iron  sulphide.     It  is  a  chemical  compound  of 

the  formula  CU2S,  and  is  the  only  sub-sulphide  known  as  far  as 

the  researches  go.^     Fig.  87  shows  the  curve  of  the  system  CU2S- 

Cu.     It  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  FeS-Fe,  except  that  in 

this  case  the  eutectic  lies  near  the  metal  side,  and  has  a  compo- 

^  See  also  Peter's  Principles  of  Copper  Smelting,  p.  403  (1907). 
2  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  LXXVIII,  333  (1904). 
^  Heyn  und  Bauer.     Ibid. 
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sition  of  3.8  per  cent,  of  CU2S  and  96.2  per  cent,  of  Cu,  and  freezes 
at  1067°  C.  Cu  and  Cu^S  are  practically  insoluble  in  each  other 
in  the  solid  state.  An  addition  of  either  sulphur  or  copper  to 
the  sulphide  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  melting-point.  Table 
XLVII  gives  data  on  the  melting-point  of  cuprous  sulphide. 

Table  XLVII.     Melting-Point  and  Composition  of  CU2S. 


Substance 

Melting- 
Point 

Chemical  Composition 

Reference 

CU2S  +  s 

1127° C. 

CU2S,  99. ?1  per  cent. 

Heyn  &  Bauer,  Metallurgie,  III,  78 

CU2S 

1135° C. 

CU2S,  100  per  cent. 

Friedrich,  Metallurgie,  V,  52 

CU2S  +  s 

1101° C. 

Cu,  78.6  per  cent. 

Friedrich,  Metallurgie,  V,  52 

CuaS   ? 

1085°  C. 

? 

Rontgen,  Metallurgie,  III,  479 

CU2S  +  s 

1152°  C. 

Cu,  78.94  per  cent. 

Hofman,  Trans.,  XXXVIII,  142 

CU2S  +  Cu 

1110° C. 

CU2S,  95  per  cent. 

Cu,  5  per  cent. 

Heyn  &  Bauer,  Ibid. 

Copper  sulphide,  like  iron  and  other  sulphides,  has  the  prop- 
erty of  losing  sulphur  by  volatilization  above  its  melting-point.^ 
From  the  foregoing  data,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
temperature  of  smelting  in  the  production  of  mattes,  and  the 
evidence  furnished  by  chemical  analysis  and  metallographic  re- 
searches outlined  later,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  member  on  the 
cuprous  sulphide  side  is  one  of  the  series  CU2S-CU. 

Cuprous  sulphide  undergoes  a  dimorphic  change  at  103°  C.^ 
At  this  temperature  copper  which  has  previously  been  in  solu- 
tion is  probably  forced  out  as  the  so-called  ''moss  copper"  of 
mattes. 

3.  Lead  Sulphide.  —  PbS  is  the  lowest  sulphide,  no  sub- 
sulphides  being  known.  The  system  Pb-PbS,  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  K.  Friedrich  and  A.  Leroux,^  shows  a  curve  drop- 
ping from  the  melting-point  of  the  sulphide  to  that  of  lead  with 
no  eutectic  point  and  a  practical  insolubility  of  the  constituents 
in  each  other  in  the  solid  state.  Table  XLVIII  gives  the  data  of 
the  melting-point  of  PbS.     (See  table  on  next  page.) 

PbS,  like  other  sulphides,  suffers  dissociation  above  its  melt- 

1  Friedrich,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntnis  der  Schwefelmetalle,  Metallurgie,  V, 
50  (1908);  also  V,  122  (1908). 

2  Landolt  und  Bornstein,  Phys.  Chem.  Tabellen,  3d  ed.,  277  (1905). 

3  Blei  und  Schwefel,  Metallurgie,  II,  536  (1905). 
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Table  XLVHI.     Meltino-Point  of  PbS 


Substanoo 

Poiiit 

Clicinicfil  Comixwitioii 

ll(!fcrenco 

Pb% 

s% 

PbS 

PbS  4-  S 
PbS  +  Pb 
PbS    ? 

1120**  r. 

1130°  ('. 

1114°C. 

970"  C. 

SO.O 
85.9 
87.1 

13.4 
14.1 
12.9 

Fri(Mlri(!li,  Mcliilliirfrie,  V,  51 
Friculricli,  Mctulliir^ic,  V,  51 
Friedrich,  Motallursit!,  V,  51 
Woidmann,  Motallurgi(',  III,  (ifiO 

in<2;-])oint,  and  loses  sulphur,  and  it  is  markedly  volatile  as  a  whole. ^ 
The  loss  of  sulj^hur,  however,  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
iron  suli^hide  and  cuprous  sulphide.  The  end  member  in  the 
case  of  lead  sulphide  in  mattes  is  j^robably  very  nearly  PbS. 

4.  Zinc  Sulphide.  —  This  sulphide  enters  into  the  consti- 
tution of  matte  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Its  melting-point  has 
not  been  determined,  due  to  its  marked  volatility  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  the  fact  that  the  boiling  and  melting-points  lie 
very  close  together.  Friedrich  places  the  melting-point  by 
extrapolation  close  to  1670°  C. 


The  Binary  Systems   of  the  Sulphides  in  Detail. 

a.  Ferrous  Sulphide-Cuprous  Sulphide.  —  This  system  has 
been  investigated  by  Hofman  ^  and  Rontgen.^  and  K.  Bornemann 
and  F.  Schreyer,*  also  by  Baykoff  and  Troutneff.^  The  curves  of 
Rontgen  and  Bornemann  resemble  each  other,  differing,  however, 
much  in  detail.  They  are  very  complex  and  show  a  number  of 
compounds.  These  of  Hofman  and  Baykoff  also  resemble  each 
other,  and  are  much  simpler  than  the  first-mentioned  'curves, 
showing  no  chemical  compounds.  The  investigation  of  this  sys- 
tem is  very  difficult  and  final  results  are  still  to  be  obtained.  Fig. 
88  shows  the  Hofman  curve  and  Fig.  89  that  of  Rontgen.  Ront- 
gen shows  a  main  eutectic  of  the  following  composition:    FeS;  67 

^K.  Friedrich,  Metallurgie,  V,  51  (1908);  Friedrich  und  Leroux,  Metal- 
lurgie,  II,  536  (1905). 

2T.A.I.  M.E.,  XXXVIII,   142   (1908). 

3  Metallurgie,   III,   479   (1906). 

4  Metallurgie,  VI,  619  (1909). 

^  Revue  de  Metallurgie,  p.  519  (1909). 
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%Fe  S  =  100     95      90      85      80       75      70      65       60      55      50      45      40      35      30      25      20      15       10       5        0 
%Cu^S  =  0        5      10      15      20     ,25      30      35       40      45      50      55      CO      65      70      75      80      85       90      95      100 


Fig.  88.  —  The  system  FeS-CuaS.      (Hofman) 


Fe  S=  0  10 

Cu2  S  -  100         90 


Fig.  89.  —  The  system  FeS-CuaS.      (Rontgen) 
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and  C'lioS,  33  per  cent.,  in'('/in<!;  ;ii  895°  ( \  Ilofiruui  sliows  a 
eutcH'tic,  (l(>t(M-iiiiiHMl  chiefly  by  niclallo^raphic  work,  of  FcS,  80, 
aiul  CuaS,  II  per  ('(Mit.,  fr(H'ziiij2;  at  8()()°  (\;  JiorneMiaim,  at  ()().3 
FoS,  33.7  per  cent.  CU12S,  freezin<2;  at  978°  ( \  In  mattes  the  eutec- 
tie  composition  is  very  ch)se  to  C'u2S,  21  to  22,  and  FeS,  78  to 
79  per  cent.,  which  corresi)onds  to  ('u,  17  per  cent. 

llofinan  ^\ves  the  eutectiferous  range  as  extending  from  20 
to  90  per  cent.  FeS,  assuming  the  existence  of  mixed  crystals,  one 
of  10  per  cent,  of  CU2S  in  90  per  cent,  of  FeS,  and  the  othcT  of 
20  per  cent,  of  FeS  in  80  per  cent,  of  CU2S.  The  examination  of 
mattes  confirms  this  view,  although  in  somewhat  different  limits, 
again  referred  to.  In  mattes  no  intermediate  chemical  compounds 
have  been  detected. 

b.  Lead  Sulphide-Cuprous  Sulphide.  —  This  system,  which 
has  been  investigated  by  K.  Friedrich/  has  the  freezing-point 


Cu2S=  0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

CO 

70 

80 

90 

100 

Pb  S  =  100 

90 

80 

70 

CO 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

Fig.  90.  —  The  system  Cu2S-PbS. 


curve  shown  in  Fig.  90.  The  end  members  in  the  investigation 
were  not  absolutely  pure,  the  cuproue  sulphide  member  being 
represented  by  CU2S,  99.6  per  cent.,  and  the  lead  sulphide  member 
by  PbS,  99.6  per  cent.  The  series  is  eutectiferous  throughout, 
implying  but  little  reciprocal  solubility  of  the  constituents  in  the 
solid  state.     The  eutectic  has  a  composition  of  CU2S,  51  per  cent., 

1  Bleiglanz-Kupfersulfur,  Metallurgie,  IV,  671   (1907). 
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Fe  S  =  0  2.0        9.8 
PbS  =  100  0.8      90.2 


25.1  26.5  30.1    3G.5  ilA  46.0   50.8 
77.9  73.5.69...9   63.5  58.6  o4,   49.2 


60.7 
39.3 


7  8.2 
?1.8 


94.9    100 
5.1        0 


Fig.  91.  —  The  system  FeS-PbS. 


(fc  I'b  S  =  100  90 


Fig.  92.  —  The  system  FeySg-PbS. 
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and  PbS,  49  per  cout.,  with  Uic  fnM^ziu^-poiiit  at  540°  C.     This 
is  the  iin]X)rtant  system  in  lead-copper  mattes. 

c.  Lead  Sulphide-Ferrous  Sulphide.  —  This  system  has  been 
investigated  by  Weidmann.^  Tlui  related  system  of  lead  sul- 
phide-pyrrhotitc  has  been  investigated  by  Friedrich,^  with  prac- 
tically the  same  result.  The  freezinji;-p()int  curves  are  shown 
in  Figs.  91  and  92  respectively.  In  neither  case  are  the  end 
members  the  pure  sulphides,  but  they  are  very  nearly  pure. 

Weidmann  places  the  eutectic  at  FeS,  25.8,  and  PbS,  74.2 
per  cent.,  with  the  freezing-point  at  782°  C.  Friedrich  gives  the 
eutectic  at  FctSs,  30,  and  PbS,  70  per  cent.,  with  a  freezing-point 
at  863°  C.  Both  investigators  show  the  eutectic  range  to  be  from 
ordinate  to  ordinate,  implying  a  practical  reciprocal  insolubility  of 
the  constituents  in  the  solid  state. 

d.  Silver  Sulphide-Cuprous  Sulphide.  —  K.  Friedrich  has 
investigated  this  system,^  the  freezing-point  curve  of   which  is 


CU2S  =  0  10 

Ag2S  =  100  90 


Fig.  93.  —  The  system  AgsS-CuzS. 


reproduced  in  Fig.  93.     The  system  consists  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  mixed   crystals.     Neither  the  thermal  investigations  nor  the 

1  Bleistein,  Metallurgie,  III,  660  (1906). 

*  Bleiglanz-Magnetkies,  Metallurgie  IV,  480  (1907). 

3  Schwefelsilber-Kupfersulfur,  Metallurgie,  IV,  671   (1907). 
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microscopic  sections  give  any  indications  of  a  eutectic.  The  end 
members  were  not  absolutely  pure  sulphides.  The  Ag2S  had  a 
melting-point  of  835°  C,  and  the  CusS  of  1121°  C.  The  curve 
shows  a  minimum  at  677°  C,  at  a  composition  of  Ag2S,  70,  and 
CU2S,  30  per  cent. 

This  is  the  only  system  of  all.  those  under  discussion  in  which 
the  constituents  form  an  unbroken  series  of  mixed  crystals,  im- 
plying a  very  powerful  solvent  action.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  in  the  presence  of  cuprous  sulphide,  any  silver  present  in 
the  matte  is  held  in  solution  by  the  cuprous  sulphide.  From  the 
results  of  the  system  under  discussion  the  silver  in  mattes  is  prob- 
ably present  as  silver  sulphide,  unless  the  temperature  at  which 
the  matte  is  produced  is  unusually  high. 

e.  Silver  Sulphide-Lead  Sulphide.  —  This  system  has  been 
investigated  by  K.  Friedrich  ^  and  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  connec- 


^Agg  S  =  0 
Pb  S  =  100 


Fig.  94.  —  The  system  AgaS-PbS. 

tion  with  the  manner  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  carried 
in  mattes.  The  freezing-point  curve  of  the  system  is  shown  in 
Fig.  94.     Neither  of  the  end  members  was  a  pure  sulphide.     The 

1  Bleiglanz-Schwefelsilber,  Metallurgie,  IV,  479  (1907). 
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melting-point  of  tlu^  Aj2;.,S  was  8)^5°  C,  and  tiiat  of  tlu^  1M)S,  1114° 
C.  A  cutcctic  occurs  of  the  composition  Ag-jS,  77,  and  PbS,  2'.i 
per  ceuit.,  which  has  a  freezing-i)oint  of  (YMf  ('.  The  eutectif- 
erous  range  does  not  extend  across  to  the  ordinates,  hut  there  is  a 
reciprocal  solubility  of  2  per  cent,  forming  two  series  of  mixed 
crystals. 

Lead  sulj^hide,  has,  tlierefore,  an  appreciable  solvent  action 
on  silver  suli)hi(le  sufficient  to  assume  all  of  the  silver  in  mattes 
to  be  in  solution  in  the  lead  sulphide,  provided  cuprous  sulphide 
is  absent.  The  solvent  action  of  cuprous  sulphide  on  silver 
sulphide  is  undoubtedly  more  powerful  than  that  of  lead  sulphide. 

f .  Silver  Sulphide-Ferrous  Sulphide.  —  This  system  has  not 
been  investigated,  but  it  is  known  that  ferrous  sulphide  has 
practically  no  solvent  action  on  silver  or  on  gold.  Metallic  iron, 
however,  has  a  powerful  solvent  action  on  gold,  the  system  iron- 
gold  forming  two  series  of  mixed  crystals.^  Metallic  iron,  how- 
ever, has  practically  no  solvent  action  on  silver.-  Cuprous 
sulphide  and  copper,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  powerful  solvent 
action  on  gold. 

g.  Zinc  Sulphide-Cuprous  Sulphide;  Zinc  Sulphide-Ferrous 
Sulphide;  Zinc  Sulphide-Lead  Sulphide;  and  Zinc  Sulphide- 
Silver  Sulphide.  —  These  systems  have  been  investigated  by 
K.  Friedrich.^  and  their  freezing-point  curves  are  shown  in 
Figs.  95,  96,  97,  and  98.  Zinc  is  frequently  present  in  matte  as  a 
minor  constituent,  as  a  rule  rarely  above  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  most 
frequently  less  than  this  amount. 

Zinc  sulphide-cuprous  sulphide  do  not  alloy,  and  form  no 
eutectic.  Zinc  sulphide  is  practically  totally  insoluble  in  cuprous 
sulphide,  and  vice  versa. 

Zinc  sulphide-iron  sulphide  possess  a  eutectic  at  a  compo- 
sition of  FeS,  95,  and  ZnS,  5  per  cent.,  with  a  freezing-point  at 
approximately  1145°  G.  Zinc  sulphide  possibly  forms  a  mixed 
crystal  with  iron  sulphide  up  to  3  per  cent.  Whether  iron  sul- 
phide is  soluble  in  zinc  sulphide  is  doubtful. 

Zinc  sulphide-lead  sulphide  possess  a  eutectic  of  a  compo- 

1  Bolles,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  666  (1905).  Pierce,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVIII, 
454-457.(1889-90).  Spilsbury,  T.  A.  I.  M  .E.,  XV,  767  (1886-7).  E.  Isaac  und 
G.  Tammann,  tJber  Eisen-Gold  Legierungen,  Metallurgie,  IV,  469  (1907). 

2  Bolles,  Thid.;  Pierce,  Ibid.;  Spilsbury,  Ibid. 

'Die  Zinkblende  als  Steinbilder,  Metallurgie,  V,  114  (1908). 
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sition  PbS,  92,  and  ZnS,  8  per  cent.,  with  a  freezing-point  of 
approximately  1045°  C.  Zinc  sulphide  is  practically  insoluble  in 
lead  sulphide  when  solid,  and  probably  vice  versa. 

Zinc  sulphide-silver  sulphide  possess  a  eutectic  of  the  compo- 
sition ZnS,  3,  and  Ag2S,  97  per  cent.,  with  a  freezing-point  at 
800°  C.  ZnS  is  practically  insoluble  in  Ag2S.  Ag2S  is  probably 
practically  insoluble  in  ZnS,  or  only  soluble  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  This  is  of  interest  again  in  connection  with  the  condition 
of  the  precious  metals  in  mattes,  already  discussed. 

Matte.  —  In  a  microscopic  examination  of  copper  mattes 
and  copper-lead  mattes,  derived  from  several  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, the  following  constituents  were  found  to  be  present,  either 
all  or  in  part.^ 

1.  A  substance  hereafter  called  ''£)"  —  Under  direct-reflected 
daylight  it  varies  from  a  gray-blue  to  a  sky-blue  to  a  purple-blue 
color.  With  high-power  incandescent  electric  light  the  blue 
color  is  somewhat  lighter.  This  material  may  be  either  pure 
cuprous  sulphide  (CU2S),  or  CU2S  +  Cu,  passing  from  this  to  a 
mixed  crystal  of  CU2S-CU,  holding  in  solution  FeS-Fe  to  a  prob- 
able extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  FeS-Fe  in  75  per  cent,  of  CU2S-CU. 
When  nearly  pure  CU2S,  it  always  shows  the  characteristic  crys-. 
tal  boundary-lines  of  that  substance;  its  color  is  then  gray-blue 
to  sky-blue.  As  the  amount  of  iron  increases  the  color  passes 
to  darker  blue  and  purplish  blue. 

In  sections  of  mattes  high  in  copper,  showing  large  fields  of 
this  material,  if  rapidly  cooled,  thus  giving  a  fine-grained  struc- 
ture, a  cloudy  yellowish  effect  is  often  obtained,  which  is  either 
an  incipient  eutectic,  ^'B"  (mentioned  below),,  or  the  precipita- 
tion of  FeS-Fe,  from  a  saturated  solution  on  cooling.  The  sub- 
stance ''D"  is  rarely  porous,  and  usually  presents  a  rather  smooth 
uniform  surface.  In  relief  polish  it  shows  itself  to  be  the  softest 
of  the  various  constituents  usually  present  in  mattes.  It  fre- 
quently contains  within  itself  in  seams  a  substance  hereafter 
called  ''F,"  of  metallic  luster  and  a  copper  color,  which  tests  show 
to  be  pure  or  nearly  pure  metallic  copper.  This  substance  is 
further  described  below. 

2.  A  substance  hereafter  called  "C^  —  Under  direct  reflected 
daylight  it  shows  usually  a  gray  brass  yellowish  color.     With 

1  Fulton  and  Goodner,  "The  Constitution  of  Copper-Iron  and  Copper- 
Lead-Iron  Mattes,"  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIX,  548  (1908). 
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incandoscent  electric  illuiniiuitiou  a  li^hteiiinjr  of  th(^  color  is 
observable.  In  mattes  very  low  in  copper  it  sometiines  has  a 
rosin  color  like  that  of  very  pure  blen(l(\  This  material  is  eith(;r 
pure  iron  suli)hide,  FeS,  or  more  usually  Fe8  dissolving  some  Fc 
(2  per  cent.),  or,  in  the  i)resencc  of  CU2S,  is  a  mixed  (crystal  of 
FeS-Fe,  dissolving  as  a  maxinnnn  approximately  5  per  cent,  of 
Cu'iS.  Cavities  and  blow-holes  are  of  frecjuent  occurrence  in 
this  material.  This  substance  readily  takes  on  a  tarnish  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  assuming  a  purplish  tinge. 

3.  A  conglomerate  substance,  a  eutectic,  hereafter  called  ''B." 
Its  individual  constituents  are  the  substances  "D"  and  ''C." 
In  some  of  the  mattes  examined  this  eutectic  is  very  clearly 
developed.  As  already  mentioned,  the  eutectic  composition  be- 
tween copper  and  iron  sulphide  occurs  at  what  corresponds  to 
about  CU2S,  21,  and  FeS,  79  per  cent.,  so  that  mattes  low  in  copper 
show  the  existence  of  eutectic  very  much  better  than  those  high 
in  copper.  The  eutectic  in  the  mattes  examined  was  both  fine 
textured  and  coarse  textured,  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  cooling. 
Some  of  the  mattes  examined  consisted  almost  entirely  of  eutec- 
tic. Many  of  the  specimens  show  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the 
coalescence  of  the  individual  constituents  of  the  eutectic,  so  that 
the  phenomena  of  eutectic  and  large  masses  of  both  free  mixed 
crystals  "D"  and  '^C"  can  be  found  in  an  apparent  violation  of 
the  phase  rule.  This  coalescence  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  the  eutectic  is  more  marked  as  the  amount  of  eutectic  decreases, 
i.e.  the  percentage  of  copper  increases,  and  in  mattes  of  from  45  to 
60  per  cent,  of  copper  the  substance  ^^C"  frequently  occurs  in  iso- 
lated masses  thrown  out  by  the  coalescence  or  segregation  of  the 
substance  ''D"  (of  the  eutectic),  with  the  great  mass  of  excess 
substance  ''D."  In  very  rapidly  cooled  mattes  it  takes  powers  of 
from  400  to  900  diameters  to  resolve  the  eutectic  into  its  constit- 
uents, but  in  slowly  cooled  mattes  low  powers  show  it  plainly. 

4.  A  substance  hereafter  called  "A.''  —  Under  direct  reflected 
daylight  and  electric  light  it  has  a  brilliant  white  color.  It  is 
usually  present  in  irregularly  rounded  and  elongated  grains, 
often  of  considerable  size,  evidently  of  roughly  spherical  or  ellip- 
soid form.  This  substance  answers  to  all  tests  for  metallic  iron. 
It  is  not  a  common  constituent  of  mattes;  in  fact,  it  is  usually 
absent  except  in  those  produced  in  conjunction  with  a  highly 
siliceous  slag,  at  a  high  furnace  temperature.     It  is  usually  sur- 
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rounded  by  eutectic  ''B"  or  the  mixed  crystals  *'C"  and  ''D." 
Wherever  it  is  in  contact  with  "D"  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place 
for  the  appearance  of  seams  filled  with  ''F"  or  metallic  copper. 
In  relief  polish  ''A"  shows  itself  to  be  the  third  hardest  substance 
present,  coming  after  ''C."  It  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  some  of  the  matte  specimens  mentioned  above,  consti- 
tuting from  one-third  of  the  bulk  downward. 

5.  A  substance  hereafter  called  "F."  —  In  direct  reflected 
daylight  and  electric  light  it  shows  a  copper  color,  and  answers 
to  all  tests  for  metallic  copper.  It  most  frequently  fills  long  thin 
seams  and  occurs  as  minute  crystals  in  cavities.  Practically,  it 
invariably  occurs  in  fields  of  "D,"  and  may  be  found  in  mattes  of 
any  copper  tenor  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  though  more  of 
it  occurs  in  mattes  high  in  copper,  as  will  be  noted  later.  It  is 
the  so-called  ''moss  copper"  of  mattes. 

6.  A  substance  hereafter  called  "G.''  —  In  direct  reflected 
daylight  or  electric  light  it  shows  a  light  purple  color.  It  is  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  crystals  of  rhomboidal  cross-section,  some- 
times very  much  elongated.  It  is  transluscent.  Some  of  the 
crystals  have  zonal  inclusions.  At  times,  instead  of  crystals 
irregular  grains  of  this  substance  are  found.  Its  perfect  crystal 
shape  proclaims  it  to  be  the  first  of  the  constituents  of  the  matte 
to  take  form.  In  most  mattes  but  little  of  this  substance  is  pres- 
ent, and  in  a  number  of  specimens  it  is  practically  absent.  It 
could  not  be  positively  identified,  but  evidence  points  it  out  to 
be  either  zinc  sulphide  or  phosphide  of  iron.  It  occurs  most 
plentifully  in  mattes  containing  considerable  zinc.  The  mixed 
crystal  ''C"  is  probably  capable  of  dissolving  about  3  per  cent, 
of  ZnS. 

7.  A  substance  hereafter  called  "L."  —  In  direct  reflected 
dayUght  and  electric  light  it  shows  a  light  gray  color.  It  has  a 
uniform  peculiarly  smooth  appearance.  Tests  show  it  to  be 
practically  pure  lead  sulphide,  PbS.  It  is  found  only  in  mattes 
containing  lead  in  appreciable  quantities. 

8.  A  conglomerate  substance,  a  eutectic,  hereafter  called 
''X."  — Its  individual  constituents  are  ''L"  (lead  sulphide)  and 
^'D"  (mixed  crystal,  cuprous  sulphide-iron  sulphide),  already 
described  in  detail.  The  eutectic  is  usually  rather  fine  in  tex- 
ture, very  delicate  and  smooth  in  appearance,  and  of  typical 
structure.     It  shows  the  same  tendency  to  coalescence  that  the 
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eutectic  **B"  does.  TIk'  cuicctic  botwcon  load  sulphidci-ooppor 
sulphide  has  been  discussed  under  the  l)inary  systems. 

9.  A  substance  hereafter  called  ^' M ."  —  I^y  dinujt  reflected 
dayhght  and  electric  lij:;ht  it  has  a  li^ht  green  j^ray  color.  It  ap- 
pears usually  very  si)arin<2;ly  as  lonjj;  tliiu  strings  of  crystal  grains. 
Its  iK)sitiv(^  identilication  was  not  possil^le,  but  it  is  i)rol)ably 
included  slag. 

The  above  seven  substances  and  the  two  eutectics  comprise 
all  the  constituents  of  copper-iron  and  copper-iron-lead  mattes 
found. 

Iron-Copper  Mattes.  —  All  iron-copper  matters  examimMl  show 
themselves  decidedly  to  be  conglomerates.  There  is  a  distinct 
eutectic  present,  often  very  beautifully  developed,  especially  in 
slowly  cooled  mattes.  This  eutectic  is  best  defined  in  mattes  of 
low  copper  content,  as  already  mentioned.  In  mattes  of  35  per 
cent,  of  Cu  and  above  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  faint  or  absent, 
due  to  the  strong  coalescence  of  the  individual  constituents  of 
the  eutectic.  In  a  number  of  specimens  examined  this  coalescence 
could  be  plainly  traced,  some  specimens  showing  on  the  one  side 
of  the  section  perfectly  developed  fine  eutectic  structures,  which 
gradually  passed  to  a  coarse  eutectic  structure,  and  from  that  to 
the  two  individual  constituents  of  the  matte,  ''C"  and  '^D,"  in 
isolated  fields.  When  the  matte  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of 
copper  or  75  per  cent.  Cu2S-Cu,  and  25  per  cent.  FeS-Fe,  no 
more  ''C"  is  visible,  as  25  per  cent,  of  FeS-Fe  is  the  amount  of 
this  substance  soluble  in  Cu2S-Cu,  forming  the  saturated  mixed 
crystal  '^D."  In  mattes  approximating  this  composition,  but 
just  below  it,  in  fact  down  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  eutectic  is 
practically  never  found,  due  to  the  strong  segregation  above 
mentioned,  and  the  substance  ''C"  is  present  in  isolated  fields 
within  substance  '^D." 

A  number  of  specimens  contained  many  cavities  and  cracks, 
these  being  mainly  in  substance  '^C."  Cavities  are  but  rarely 
found  in  substance  '^D."  When  the  composition  of  the  matte 
approaches  that  of  'Svhite  metal,"  substance  '^D"  shows  well 
developed  cleavage  and  crystal  boundary  planes.  Inclusions, 
like  gas  bubbles,  are  frequently  present.  The  substance  '^F,"  or 
metallic  copper,  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  may  be  found  in 
mattes  of  almost  any  copper  tenor.  It  most  generally  occurs  as 
thin,  flat  sheets  and  wires,  which,   in  the  microscopic  section. 
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appear  as  long,  thin  seams.  These  invariably  occur  in  substance 
"D,"  so  that  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  the  me- 
tallic copper.  This  substance  ''F"  (metallic  copper),  usually 
increases  in  quantity  with  the  copper  content  of  the  matte.  It 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  many  mattes  which  do  not 
show  its  presence  to  the  naked  eye.  The  substance  '^G,"  or  zinc 
sulphide,  is  a  common  constituent,  although  usually  present  in 
small  amounts.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  rhomboidal,  trans- 
lucent, purplish  crystals,  well  developed,  though  it  may  be  pres- 
ent as  irregular  grains  in  some  very  rapidly  cooled  mattes.  The 
constituent  ''A,"  metallic  iron,  is  present  only  in  mattes  produced 
under  certain  conditions,  which  have  been  discussed. 

Copper-Iron-Lead  Mattes.  —  In  general  appearance  the  struc- 
ture of  these  mattes  is  similar  to  that  of  the  copper-iron  mattes, 
except  that  the  eutectic  usually  present  is  ''K,"  that  of  CU2S  and 
PbS.  In  some  cases  both  eutectics,  ''B"  (CU2S-CU,  FeS-Fe),  and 
''K"  (PbS,  Cu2S-FeS),  are  found.  The  presence  of  lead  sulphide, 
in  commercial  lead-copper  mattes,  usually  reduces  the  amount  of 
FeS,  so  that,  in  many  instances,  all  of  this  substance  is  in  solution 
in  the  CU2S-CU. 

The  eutectic  "K"  shows  the  same  tendency  of  the  coalescence 
of  its  individual  constituents,  '^D"  and  ''L, "  that  the  eutectic 
'^B"  does,  though  in  most  mattes  where  it  is  not  present  in  great 
amount  there  is  no  opportunity  for  this  coalescence  as  it  is 
the  last  of  all  the  constituents  to  freeze.  ^ 

The  reason  for  the  structure  of  mattes  is  developed  in  the 
section  which  follows.  Figs.  99  to  104  inclusive  show  micro-photo- 
graphs of  iron-copper,  and  iron-copper-lead  mattes. 

The  Constitution  of  Mattes.  —  It  is  desirable  to  append  a 
discussion  of  the  theoretic  constitution  of  the  most  complex  of 
the  mattes  under  examination,  i.e.  the  iron-copper-lead  mattes, 
in  order  to  explain  the  results  obtained  in  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion. The  above  matte  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
ternary  system,  the  members  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  CU2S, 
PbS,  and  FeS,  though  in  reality  the  end  members  will  be  CU2S- 
Cu,  PbS  and  FeS-Fe,  as  previously  outlined.  There  is  no  reason 
for  viewing  this  as  a  quaternary  system,  Cu-Fe-Pb-S,  since  the 
sulphide  compounds  actually  exist  at  the  temperatures  under 
discussion.  It  seems  to  be  most  generally  assumed  that  in  a 
ternary  system   the   freezing-point   of   the  ternary   eutectic  lies 
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Fig.  99.  —  Copper  matte  showing  the  eutectic  "B." 
The  light  portion  is  the  substance  "D"  and 
the  dark  portion  is  ''C,"  being  the  entities 
making   up  the  eutectic. 


Fig.  100.  —  Copper  matte.  The  hght  portion  of  the 
field  is  "D."  The  dark  portion  is  "F,"  metallic 
copper. 
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below  that  of  any  of  the  eutectics  of  the  binary  systems  entering 
into  the  ternary  system.  It  can,  however,  be  mathematically 
demonstrated,  graphically  and  analytically,  by  an  application  of 
Raoult's  and  van't  Hoff's  law,  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point,  that  the  ternary  eutectic  point  may  lie  either  below,  at 
the  same  height  (temperature  ordinate),  or  above  the  lowest  of 
the  binary  eutectics.  In  general,  it  is  apt  to  lie  above  the  lowest 
binary  eutectic,  when  the  freezing-points  of  the  eutectics  of  the 
other  two  binary  systems  are  relatively  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  third  or  lowest.  Raoult's  and  van't  Hoff's  law  of  the 
depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  applicable  only  to  substances 
insoluble  in  each  other  in  the  solid  state.  It  applies  practically 
to  two  of  the  binary  systems,  PbS-FeS  and  PbS-Cu2S,  and 
not  to  Cu2S-FeS.  The  graphical  demonstration  of  a  ternary 
system  can  well  be  made  according  to  the  equilateral  prism  method, 
the  freezing-point  curves  of  the  binary  systems  being  plotted  on 
the  sides  of  the  prism,  ordinates  indicating  temperatures.  In 
the  case  of  simple  V  curves,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three 
surfaces  passed  through,  each  two  branches  of  the  V  curves  com- 
mon to  one  constituent  of  the  ternary  system  marks  the  position 
of  the  ternary  eutectic,  as  regards  both  composition  and  tem- 
perature of  freezing. 

Three  binary  systems,  PbS-Cu2S,  FeS-PbS,  and  FeS-Cu2S, 
enter  into  the  ternary  system  under  discussion.  These  have  been 
fully  discussed,  but  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  the  composition  and 
freezing-points  of  their  eutectics.  Cu2S-FeS:  eutectic  compo- 
sition, CU2S,  21,  FeS,  79  per  cent.;  freezing-point,  895°  C. 
Cu2S-PbS:  eutectic  composition,  CU2S,  51,  PbS,  49  per  cent.; 
freezing  point,  540°  C.  PbS-FeS:  eutectic  composition,  FeS,  25.8; 
PbS,  74.2  per  cent.;  freezing-point  of  eutectic,  782°  C. 

From  a  graphical  demonstration,  taking  into  account  the  na- 
ture of  the  Cu2S-FeS  curve,  it  is  evident  that  the  ternary  eutectic 
point  lies  above  that  of  the  lowest  binary  eutectic,  viz.,  PbS-Cu2S 
at  540°  C.  Therefore  the  ternary  eutectic  is  a  ''hidden  eutec- 
tic" and  it  follows  from  analysis  that  no  true  ternary  eutectic, 
i.e.  a  conglomerate  of  the  three  substances,  FeS,  PbS,  CU2S,  can 
exist  in  the  solid  mass.  In  no  instance  was  there  found  any  indi- 
cation of  a  ternary  eutectic  in  the  mattes  examined,  but  very 
decided  cases  of  two  binary  eutectics.  If  the  ternary  eutectic 
freezing-point  is  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  binary  eutec- 
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Fig.  101.  —  Copper  matte.  The  white  portion  is 
metallic  iron.  The  next  lightest  portion  is  sub- 
stance "D."  The  next  darkest  portion  is  sub- 
stance "C,"  in  which  the  still  darker  spots  are 
cavities. 


Fig.  102.  —  Copper  matte.     Same  as  shown  in  Fig. 
99,  but  under  increased  magnification. 
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tics,  a  ternary  eutectic  conglomerate  should  be  found.  From 
analysis  it  would  also  appear  that  the  main  eutectic  to  be  found 
in  a  case  such  as  the  above  is  that  of  the  lowest  freezing-point, 
i.e.  PbS-Cu2S,  or  ''K."  This  was  invariably  present  in  the  lead- 
copper-iron  mattes  examined. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  constitution  more  clearly,  there 
is  outlined  below  the  freezing  of  copper-lead-iron  matte,  making 
certain  assumptions  as  follows: 

1 .  That  the  composition  of  the ' '  hidden ' '  ternary  eutectic  is  PbS, 
40;  FeS,  25;  CU2S,  35  per  cent.,  with  a  freezing-point  at  600°  C. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  calculation  the  eutectic  com- 
position of  the  binary  eutectics  is  assumed  as  follows: 

a.  Cu2S-FeS  containing  CU2S,  20;  FeS,  80  per  cent.,  or  tak- 
ing into  account  that  80  per  cent,  of  CU2S  dissolves  20  per  cent, 
of  FeS,  a  eutectic  composition  of  FeS,  75;  Cu2S-FeS,  25  per  cent., 
with  a  freezing-point  at  895°  C 

h.  PbS-FeS  containing  PbS,  72,  and  FeS,  28  per  cent.,  freezing 
at  782°  C. 

c.  Cu2S-PbS  containing  Cu2S-FeS,  50,  and  PbS,  50  per  cent., 
freezing  at  535°  C,  this  again  taking  into  account  the  solubility 
of  FeS  in  CusS. 

Case  I.  —  Taking  100  g.  of  matte  of  the  following  compo- 
sition: FeS,  25;  PbS,  25;  and  CU2S,  50  per  cent.,  and  recalcu- 
lating in  order  to  provide  for  the  FeS  dissolved  in  the  CU2S,  we 
have  62.5  g.  of  CusS-FeS,  12.5  g.  of  FeS,  and  25  g.  of  PbS. 
Above  600°  C,  the  ternary  eutectic  point,  the  excess  substance  is 
all  that  portion  of  the  matte  in  excess  of  the  ternary  eutectic  com- 
position. The  ternary  eutectic  composition  of  this  matte,  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  assumption  above,  is  25  g.  of  PbS,  27.3  g. 
of  CusS-FeS,  and  10.1  g.  of  FeS,  a  total  of  62.4  g.  The  excess 
substance  is  therefore  35.2  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS  and  2.4  g.  of  FeS,  a 
total  of  37.6  g.  As  the  matte  cools  towards  895°  C,  the  point 
at  which  the  eutectic  between  CU2S  and  FeS  forms,  the  first  true 
excess,  CusS-FeS,  freezes  out,  and  when  895°  C.  is  reached, 
34.4  g.  of  this  substance  or  substance  ''D"  will  have  separated 
.out.  Then  at  895°  C.  the  eutectic  between  CU2S  and  FeS  freezes 
out,  the  amount  being  3.2  g.,  composed  of  2.4  g.  of  FeS  and  0.8 
g.  of  Cu2S-FeS. 

The  mother  metal  is  now  of  ternary  eutectic  composition  and 
simply  cools  from  895°  C.  to  600°  C,  remaining  molten  during 
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Fig.  103.  —  Copper-lead  matte.  In  the  center  of  the 
field,  faintly  shown,  is  the  eutectic  ''K."  The 
hght  portion  surrounding  it  is  substance  "D." 
The  darker  substance  adjoining  it  on  the  bottom 
to  the  left  is  substance  "C,"  in  which  are  some 
cavities. 


Fig.  104.  —  Copper-lead  matte.     The  eutectic  "K" 
and  fields  of  substance  ''D." 


f 
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this  interval.  Since  a  binary  eutectic  between  PbS  and  CU2S 
exists  which  has  a  lower  freezing-point  (535°  C.)  than  that  of 
the  '' hidden"  ternary  eutectic,  no  true  ternary  eutectic  conglom- 
erate can  freeze  out  at  600°  C,  but  at  this  temperature  the  ''ex- 
cess substance,  over  the  lowest  binary  eutectic,  will  separate  out. 
This  excess  substance,  according  to  calculation,  is  10.1  g.  of  FeS, 
and  2.3  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS,  and  is  in  reality  in  surfusion,  and  while, 
according  to  calculation,  it  represents  an  excess  of  3.2  g.  of  FeS, 
and  9.2  g.  of  eutectic  ''B"  (6.9  g.  of  FeS  and  2.3  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS), 
it  probably  freezes  out  at  once,  showing  only  incipient  eutectic 
structure.  The  mother  metal  now  has  the  eutectic  composition 
of  the  eutectic  between  PbS  and  Cu2S-FeS  and  cools  down  to 
535°  C,  when  it  freezes  to  the  eutectic  "K,"  or  Cu2S-FeS,  50,  and 
PbS,  50  per  cent.,  or,  in  actual  amount,  50  g.  composed  of  25  g. 
each  of  the  above-named  substances,  or  ''D"  and  "L.'^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  manner  of  freezing,  with  the  separat- 
ing out  of  the  eutectic  ''B"  at  higher  temperature  while  a  large 
mass  of  mother  metal  is  molten,  gives  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  the  coalescence  of  the  individual  constituents  of  this 
eutectic,  so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  segregated  fields 
of  the  individual  substances  rather  than  eutectic  structure 
should  be  found.  This  was  the  actual  result  of  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  copper-lead-iron  mattes.  The  eutectic  ''B" 
was  found,  but  only  in  isolated  instances. 

Case  II.  —  Taking  100  g.  of  matte  of  the  following  compo- 
sition: CU2S,  18;  PbS,  20;  and  FeS,  62  per  cent.,  and  recalcu- 
lating to  provide  for  the  FeS  dissolved  in  the  CU2S,  we  have 
Cu2S-FeS,  22.5;  PbS,  20;  and  FeS,  57.5  per  cent.  The  ternary 
eutectic  of  this  matte  according  to  the  percentage  composition 
is  20  g.  of  PbS,  21.8  g.  of  CugS-FeS,  and  8.1  g.  of  FeS.  The  excess 
substance  is  therefore  0.7  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS,  and  49.4  g.  FeS.  As 
the  matte  cools  towards  895°  C,  FeS  separates  out  as  the  first 
true  excess,  and  when  this  temperature  has  been  reached,  47.3  g. 
of  this  substance,  or  ''C,"  will  have  separated  out.  Then  the 
eutectic  ''B"  freezes,  amounting  to  2.8  g.,  composed  of  0.7  g.  of 
''D"  and  2.1  g.  of  ''C."  The  mother  metal  is  now  of  ternary 
eutectic  composition  and  cools  to  600°  C,  when  the  excess  sub- 
stance, 8.1  g.  of  FeS  and  1.8  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS,  separates  out,  as 
described  in  Case  I.  The  remaining  mother  metal  now  cools  and 
finally  freezes  to  40  g.  of  eutectic  ''K,"  as  described  for  Case  I. 
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Ca.s'C  ///.  --  Tiikiii^  100  ^.  of  iniiltc  of  (lie  rollovviiij:;  vxjin\H)- 
sition:  PbS,  70;  FeS,  20;  iiiid  (Ui-S,  10  \)vr  cunt,  (this  is  of  un- 
usual conipositiou  us  rcjijards  ordinary  load-oopper-iroii  mattes, 
and  is  takcMi  \\vvv  only  to  outline  the  nu^thod  of  frcczinjr)^  and 
rocalc'ulatinj!;  to  i)rovid(^  for  the  FeS  dissolved  in  the  Cu-iS,  we 
have  PbS,  70;  CUi,S-Fe8,  12.5;  and  FeS,  17.5  per  cent.  Th(; 
ternary  eutectic  of  this  matte  according  to  the  percentaj^ci  eutec- 
tic  composition  is  12.5  g.  of  Cu2S-FeS,  11.4  g.  of  PbS,  and  4.6  g. 
of  FcS.  The  excess  substance  is  therefore  58.6  g.  of  PbS  and  12.9 
g.  of  FeS,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  form  the 
final  binary  eutectic,  "K,"  12.5  g.  of  PbS  are  required;  therefore 
the  real  amount  of  the  excess  is  57.5  g.  of  PbS  and  12.9  g.  of  FeS. 

As  the  matte  cools  towards  782°  C.  (the  point  at  which  the 
eutectic  between  FeS  and  PbS  forms),  PbS  separates  out  as 
excess  substance,  until  at  782°  C,  24.3  g.  has  separated  out;  then 
the  eutectic  of  these  two  substances  freezes,  amounting  to  46.1  g., 
and  composed  of  33.2  g.  of  PbS  and  12.9  g.  of  FeS.  The 
mother  metal  then  simply  cools  to  600°  C,  the  ternary  eutectic 
point,  when  '^  excess  substance,"  FeS,  freezes  out,  amounting  to 
4.6  g.  The  remaining  mother  metal,  then  of  eutectic  ^'K"  com- 
position, cools  to  535°  C,  when  it  freezes  as  the  eutectic  ''K," 
amounting  to  25  g.  The  composition  of  the  matte  as  frozen 
then  is: 

First  excess,  PbS,  or  "L " =  24.3  g. 

"     binary  eutectic,  PbS-FeS    j  -p^g ^  ^29  „   \  46.1  g. 

Second  excess,  FeS,  or  ''C  " =    4.6  g. 

binary  eutectic      (  CuzS,  FeS =  12.5  g.  ) 

CuaS,  FeS-PbS,  or  "K"     (PbS  =  12.5  g.  )  ^^  ^• 

Total    100.0  g. 

These  three  cases  illustrate  the  manner  of  freezing  of  a  copper- 
lead-iron  matte,  and  tend  to  explain  the  constitution  as  found 
by  microscopic  analysis.  The  freezing  of  an  ordinary  copper- 
iron  matte  is  much  simpler  and  need  not  be  further  discussed. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  copper- 
iron  matte  containing  metallic  iron  the  method  of  freezing  is  a 
similar  one,  as  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  ter- 
nary conglomerate  eutectic,  but  the  presence  of  fields  of  metallic 
iron,  indicating  it  as  the  first  excess  substance  to  be  frozen  out. 
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The  case  of  the  probable  zinc  sulphide  crystals,  substance  *^G/' 
is  explained  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  iron  and  zinc  sulphide 
do  enter  into  any  eutectic  during  freezing,  the  very'  powerful 
tendency  toward  coalescence,  already  discussed,  explains  their 
presence  as  isolated  constituents. 

The  Relation  of  the  Microscopic  Constitution  to  the 
Chemical  Composition  of  Mattes.  —  It  has  been  frequently 
noted  that  the  sulphur  content  of  mattes  does  not  correspond 
with  that  called  for  by  considering  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  etc., 
combined  as  the  sulphides,  CU2S,  PbS,  and  FeS.  Table  XLIX 
gives  the  composition  of  mattes  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
metals  are  present  as  sulphides  only. 

Table  XLIX.     Calculated  Composition  of  Mattes  having  the  Metals 

Present  as  Sulphides 


Copper 

Iron 

Sulphur 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

00.0 

63.64 

36.36 

100  =  FeS 

7.99 

57.28 

34.73 

100 

n.985 

54.094 

33.92 

100 

3L96 

38.184 

29.856 

100 

47.94 

25.456 

26.604 

100 

63.92 

12.728 

23.352 

100 

79.9 

0.00 

20.1 

100  =  CU2S 

The  range  of  sulphur  in  true  mattes,  including  lead  mattes,  is 
from  18  to  27  per  cent.  A  very  common  figure  for  ordinary 
copper-iron  mattes  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  23  or  24  per  cent. 
The  sulphur  is  lowest  in  copper-iron-lead  mattes  and  highest  in 
copper-iron  mattes  containing  much  iron.  It  is  plain  that  the 
sulphur  content  is  below  that  called  for  by  the  assumption  that 
all  of  the  metal  present  is  combined  as  the  sulphide.  From  what 
has  gone  before  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  further  explanation. 
Considering  the  temperature  of  the  production  of  most  mattes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  end  members  are  not  CU2S,  FeS,  PbS,  etc., 
but  are  CusS  +  Cu,  FeS  +  Fe,  PbS  +  Pb.  This  is  also  borne 
out  fully  by  the  microscopic  examination.  Witness  the  almost 
invariable  presence  of  metallic  copper,  and  in  certain  rare  in- 
stances the  large  amount  of  metallic  iron.  In  ordinary  mattes 
the  metallic  iron  is  not  visible  microscopically,  being  in  solution 
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in  the  FoS  and  possibly  in  the  CuiS  FcS  to  some;  (ixtcnt.  When 
present,  however,  in  any  quantity,  it  shows  up  very  i)lainly. 
Some  further  discussion  is  necessary  in  reference  to  the  nietaUic 
coi)per. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Heyn  and  l^au(T  •  and  of  other 
observers,  nietaUic  copper  is  insohible  in  cuprous  sulpliidc;  in 
tlie  sohd  state.  Tlie  work  of  the  above-named  authors  (hd  not 
inchide  the  dimorphic  point  of  CU2S,  wliich  occurs  at  103°  C  It 
has  been  observed  that  metalhc  copper,  so-caUed  "moss  copper," 
is  sometimes  present  in  mattes  of  a  low  copper  tenor,  as  low  as 
10  per  cent,  of  copper.  In  watching  the  cooling  of  casts  of  this 
matte  it  was  noticeable  that  this  ''moss  copper"  appeared  sud- 
denly Avhen  the  matte  was  nearly  cold,  relatively  speaking,  but 
still  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  upon  it.  This  is  confirmed  by 
C.  S.  Palmer  2  and  also  by  E.  L.  Larison.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  suggested  that  the  dimorphic  point, 
103°  C,  marks  the  throwing  out  of  metaflic  copper  from  solution 
in  the  Cu2S-FeS.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  metallic 
copper  originates  exclusively  in  fields  of  Cu2S-FeS,  or  substance 
''D,"  and  not  in  FeS,  or  ''C."  The  presence  of  ''moss  copper"  in 
mattes  of  such  low  copper  content  will  seem  unusual,  but  the 
explanation  readily  follows  when  it  is  considered  that  these  mattes 
were  produced  by  partial  pyrite  smelting  with  a  slag  containing 
from  46  to  49  per  cent,  of  Si02,  necessitating  a  high  temperature. 
The  presence  of  metallic  iron  in  considerable  quantity  in  these 
mattes  indicates  the  temperature  employed.  Ordinarily,  "moss 
copper"  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  not  seen  in  mattes  containing 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Matte  as  a  Carrier  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  As  to 
which  constituents  of  a  matte  act  as  solvents  for  the  precious 
metals  has  already  been  discussed.  To  recapitulate:  Cuprous 
sulphide  and  silver  sulphide  form  an  unbroken  series  of  mixed 
crystals,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  cuprous  sulphide  is 
present,  silver  is  in  solution  in  this  substance  as  sulphide.  Metallic 
copper,  usually  present  in  copper  mattes,  has  a  powerful  solvent 
action  on  both  silver  and  gold.  Cuprous  sulphide  has  a  power- 
ful solvent  action  on  gold.     Lead  sulphide  has  a  considerable  sol- 

iMetallurgie,  III,  84  (1906). 

2  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  XCIII,  604  (1906). 

^  Mining  Wodd,  XXVII,  550  (1907). 
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vent  action  on  silver  sulphide,  but  probably  only  a  limited  one  on 
gold.  Zinc  sulphide  has  very  little  solvent  action  on  silver  sulphide 
and  probably  little  on  gold.  Metallic  iron  has  a  powerful  solvent 
action  on  gold  and  but  a  very  limited  one  on  silver.  Ferrous  sul- 
phide has  practically  no  solvent  action  on  silver  sulphide  or  on  gold. 
Arsenic  and  antimony  are  present  usually  in  very  small  amounts, 
and  in  view  of  the  well-known  feeble  solvent  action  of  ''speise," 
it  is  believed  that  their  presence  has  practically  no  signifi- 
cance as  a  solvent  for  the  precious  metals.  The  substances  in 
mattes,  therefore,  which  dissolve  precious  metals  and  give  the 
matte  value  as  a  '^collector"  are  cuprous  sulphide,  metalhc  copper, 
lead  sulphide,  and  metallic  iron.  In  order  to  collect  both  gold 
and  silver  satisfactorily,  cuprous  sulphide,  or  metallic  copper, 
which  implies  the  first,  is  essential. 

A  matte  may  contain  at  times  unusual  substances  such  as  BaS 
from  the  reduction  of  barite  or  heavy  spar  in  ore,  molybdenum,  in 
appreciable  percentage,  and  also  minor  quantities  of  such  elements 
as  selenium,  tellurium,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.,  as  shown 
in  Tables  L  and  LI.  Nickel-copper  matte  is  a  common  fur- 
nace product  from  some  ores.  The  system  nickel  sulphide  (Ni3S2), 
iron  sulphide  (FeS),  is  a  complex  one  and  has  been  investigated  by 
Bornemann^     (See  tables  on  pages  319  and  320.) 

When  arsenic  and  antimony  are  present  in  considerable  per- 
centage ''speise"  is  formed.  Arsenides  and  antimonides  and  sul- 
phides are  not  miscible  to  any  great  extent,  and  when  both  are 
present  in  a  fluid  mass,  they  separate  into  two  layers  by  liquation. 

The  appearance  of  matte  varies  considerably.  Copper  mattes 
are  usually  hard  and  dense,  and  when  high  in  iron  frequently 
porous  and  full  of  blow-holes.  Lead  mattes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  rather  soft  and  crumbly  in  nature.  The  color  of  copper  mattes 
varies  from  a  blue  gray  white  in  the  so-called  ''white  metal," 
which  is  practically  cuprous  sulphide,  to  a  dark  brass  color  in 
the  mattes  high  in  iron  and  low  in  copper.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  are  blue  and  purple  tints.  These  colors  refer  to  fresh 
fractures. 

Metallic  Fuknace  Products.  Bullions.  —  These  are  inter- 
mediate furnace  products  produced  in  metallurgical  operations 
and  are  subjected  to  refining  processes  for  the  production  of 
pure  metals,  or  alloys  of  definite  composition.     In  lead  and  cop- 

iMetallurgie,V,  13(1908). 
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])('!'  smc^ltinjz;,  load  and  copper  arc  produced  that  contain  tlio  gold 
and  silver.  Tlie  term  "hullioii"  is  a[)j)lie(l  to  copper  and  lead 
wlieii  th(\v  contain  <;old  or  silver  or  both.  Precious  metal  l)ul- 
lioiis  are  ])roduced  in  g()\(\  and  silver  milling;  I)roc(^ss(^s  and  arc 
oft(Mi  c()mi)lex  in  nature.  Tahh*  LI  I  <;iv(^s  the  composition  of 
various  products  oi"  this  tyi)e. 

Table  LII.    Composition  of  Metallic  Furnace  Produces 


Chenaical  Composition 

Material 

Ag  oz. 

Au  oz. 

Pb 

Bi 

Sb 

As 

Te 

S 

Fe 

Cu 

per  Ton 
304.0 

per  Ton 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Black  copper  *    ... 

1.00 

2.531 

0.31 

2.789 

0.627 

0.856 

0.487 

5.46 

Black  copper  1  .... 

62.2 

0.14 
Co 

0.78 

0.0035 

0.238 

0.052 

0.0095 

Ni 

0.796 
Zn 

0.17 

— 

Lead  bullion  2   .... 

41.18 

o.oouie 

Co 

98.929 

0.0048 

.7203 

.0064 

0.0023 

Ni 

0.0028 
Zn 

0.0064 

0.1862 

Lead  bullion  2    .... 

41.20 

0.00035 

98.965 

0.0082 

.5743 

.0074 

0.0068 

0.0024 

0.0089 

0.2838 

Gold  bullion  3  from 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Ni 

Zn 

cyanide  process  .  . 

7.3 

60.3 

7.00 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

15.00 

2.20 

6.50 

do 

9.2 

72.6 

4.90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.1 

1.40 

4.80 

Total  C 

Graphite 

C.  Carbon 

Si 

P 

Mn 

S 

Gray  pig  iron  .... 

3.70 

3.52 

0.18 

2.85 

0.03 

1.31 

0.03 

Forge  iron 

3.09 
2.20 
3.685 

2.30 
0.20 

0.79 
2.00 

1.35 
0.71 

0.04 
0.47 

0.36 
0.50 

0.28 

White  iron    

0.19 

Mottled  iron 

2.3' 

15 

1.31 

0.4 

01 

0.066 

0.115 

0.63 

Interesting  questions  arise  in  reference  to  the  sampling  of 
these  metallic  products.  Lead  and  copper  bullions  are  frequently 
shipped  from  the  plant  producing  them  to  refining  works.  The 
material  is  purchased  or  checked  in  on  the  assays  and  analysis 
of  samples  taken  in  various  ways,  such  as  dip  samples  from  the 
molten  metallic  bath  in  the  furnace  or  lead  kettles,  or  by  a  sys- 
tematic punching  of  a  certain  number  of  bars  by  a  belt  punch, 
the  punchings  forming  the  sample,  or  by  saw  samples,  certain  bars 
being  sawed  in  half  and  the  sawdust  taken  as  the  sample.  Gold 
and  silver  bars  are  usually  sold  to  the  government  mints  and  are 
sampled  either  by  dip,  punch,  or  chip  samples.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  accurate  samples  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  large 
monetary  value  involved.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  table  of 
analyses,  the  bullions  are  complex  alloys  of  a  number  of  metals 

1  E.  Keller,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXVII,  106  (1897). 

2  Hampe,  Zeit.  fiir  Berg-Hiitten-u.  Salinenwesen,  XVIII,  203. 

3  Rose,  Metallurgy  of  Gold,  331  (1902). 
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and  non-metallic  elements,  and  during  the  freezing  of  the  bars, 
segregation  may  take  place  which  will  effect  a  very  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  bar.  For  this 
reason  dip  samples  from  the  molten  metal,  in  which  diffusion  has 
made  the  mass  uniform,  are  most  accurate.  It  is,  however,  not 
always  practicable  for  samples  of  this  kind  to  be  taken.  The 
nature  of  the  distribution  of  the  metals  throughout  the  bar  is 
dependent  upon  what  other  metals  are  present  and  their  quantity. 
If  molten  lead  containing  silver  be  poured  into  a  mold  and  per- 
mitted to  cool  slowly  it  might  be  expected,  from  an  inspection 
of  the  freezing  curve  of  silver-lead  (page  101),  that  the  silver 
would  concentrate  toward  a  eutectic  and  that  the  part  of  the  bar 
to  freeze  last,  viz.,  the  upper  middle  part,  be  richest  in  silver,  the 
outside  of  the  bar,  in  contact  with  the  mold,  chilling  quickly,  be 
of  average  composition,  segregation  not  having  time  to  take 
place,  while  the  rest  of  the  bar  be  lowest  in  silver.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  true  for  certain  lead  bullions.^  When,  however,  other 
metals  are  present,  as  for  instance  antimony  with  which  silver 
forms  an  intermetallic  compound,  AggSb,  having  a  freezing-point 
of  560°  C,  it  is  evident  that  silver  will  be  taken  up  by  antimony 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  freezing  changed,  the  metal  first 
frozen  being  richer  in  silver  than  that  last  frozen,  unless  silver 
antimonide  and  lead  form  a  series,  in  which  occurs  a  eutectic, 
which  would  cause  liquation  toward  the  center.  In  most  lead 
bullions  ^  the  exterior  of  the  bar  is  richer  in  silver  than  the  interior. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  shown  by  copper  bullion,^  some  copper 
bullions  being  richer  in  the  center  while  others  are  richer  in  the 
exterior  layers.  The  segregation  in  copper  bullion  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  in  lead  bullion,  and  the  unequal  distribution  is 
again  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nature  and  quantity  of  impurity 
present,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  selective  freezing  of  the  alloy. 
The  problem  is,  however,  a  very  complex  one,  due  to  the  number 
of  metals  present,  and  the  explanation  cannot  be  based  on  the 
consideration  of  a  single  binary  system.  The  segregation  taking 
place  in  impure  gold  bullion  produced  in  cyanide  mills  is  very 
pronounced,  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  zinc  and  lead,  but  may 

1  R.  Rosenlecher,  Berg-  und  Hiittenmannische  Zcit.,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  5, 1894. 

2  A.  Raht,  Mineral  Industry  III,  414  (1894).     G.  M.  Roberts,  T.  A.  L  M. 
E.,  XXVIII,  413  (1898). 

3  E.  Keller,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXVII,  106  (1897). 
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again  be  obviated  by  the  presence  in  certain  proportion  of  a  metal 
like  silver.^  In  g()l(l-j)hitinuin  l)ulli()n  considerable  segregation 
takes  place,  the  cenliM-  of  the  ingot  being  enriched  in  platiiunn. 
The  anomalous  behavior  of  silver-copper  bullion  has  be(^n  referred 
to  on  page  98.  Segn^gation  also  i)lays  an  im[)ortant  [)art  in  the 
casting  of  steel  ingots,  tlu;  imi)urities  generally  conc(!ntrating 
toward  the  center  of  the  ingot. 

Speise.  —  Speise  is  a  furnace  product  produced  chiefly  in 
lead  blast  furnace  smelting,  when  considerable  arsenic  is  pres- 
ent in  the  ores.  It  is  produced  under  essentially  reducing  con- 
ditions. In  smelting  oxidized  copper  ores  containing  arsenic, 
under  reducing  conditions,  it  is  one  of  the  furnace  products.  In 
lead  refining  works,  it  is  produced  at  times  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  termed  the  "residue  furnace,"  which  smelts  the  skim- 
mings and  various  other  by-products  of  the  ''liquating"  or 
softening  furnace  in  which  the  lead  undergoes  a  partial  refining 
preliminary  to  desilverization. 

A  speise  is  essentially  an  artificial  arsenide,  although  anti- 
monide  speises  are  also  known.  The  base  concerned  in  a  speise 
is  most  frequently  iron,  though  nickel  and  cobalt  will  usually 
enter  the  speise  if  they  be  present,  as  will  also  some  copper.  Essen- 
tially, however,  a  speise  is  an  arsenide  of  iron  into  which  enter 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  and  small  quantities  of  lead  and  other 
metals.  Speises  are  often  produced  in  conjunction  with  matte, 
and  such  speises  always  contain  sulphur,  pointing  to  a  certain 
solubility  of  matte  in  speise.  The  solubility  of  speise  in  matte, 
is  comparatively  small. 

Speise  has  a  certain  solvent  power  for  gold  and  silver,  but  to 
what  constituent  of  the  speise  this  is  due  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  system  iron-arsenic  has  been  investigated  by  K. 
Friedrich^  within  the  limits  of  91.6  and  44  per  cent.  iron.  He 
found  the  existence  of  the  compounds  Fe2As,  Fe3As2  and  prob- 
ably FeAs.  The  mixture  of  Fe91.6-As  8.4  per  cent,  has  a  melt- 
ing-point of  1384°  C.  The  compound  Fe2As  freezes  at  919°  C.  and 
FeAs  at  1030°  C.  The  compound  Fe3As2  is  the  product  of  a  reac- 
tion in  the  solid  alloy  which  takes  place  at  800°  C.  At  a  concen- 
tration of  30  per  cent.  As  and  70  per  cent.  Fe,  a  eutectic  occurs, 
between  Fe2As  and  a  mixed  crystal  richer  in  iron,  which  freezes 

1  Ed.  Matthey,  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  LX,  21  (1896). 

2  Eisen-Arsen,   Metallurgie,  IV,   129  (1907). 
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at  830°  C.  The  melting-points  of  concentrations  between  70 
and  44  per  cent,  iron  lie  between  830°  C.  and  1027°  C.  In 
general,  the  speises  are  conglomerates  of  various  mixed  crystals 
into  which  the  above  compounds  enter.  Table  LIII  gives  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  speises. 

Table  LIII.^     Composition  of  Speises 


Chemical  Composition,  per   cent. 

Material 

Ag 

Au 

Cu 

Pb 

Mo 

Fe 

Zn 
tr 

Ni 

S 

As 

Sb 

Lead  furnace .  . 

speise    

do 

do 

do 

Copper  speise  2 

do 

0.0085 
0.0301 
oz 

35.0 

per  cent 
0.02 

tr 
.009 

oz 
.05 

tr. 

0.3628 
0.2566 

0.409 
52.0 
26.0 

1.49 
2.503 

3.245 
35.0 
16.7 

.211 
.2155 

60.57 

70.478 

59.10 
56.70 
22.0 

0.0876 
0.0981 

0.783 

5.82 
4.4695 

6.88 

10.0 
1.38 
4.13 

31.47 
21.80 

31.54 

26.75 
2.75 
11.0 

tr 
0.1450 

1.608 
3.34 
13.5 

See  also,  K.  Friedrich,  Ni-As.  . 

Cu-As. 

Pb-As. 
K.  Friedrich  und  A,  Leroux,    Zn-As. 

Ag-As. 


Metallurgie,  IV,  200  (1907). 

II,  477  (1905). 

Ill,  41    (1906). 

Ill,  477  (1906). 

Ill,  192  (1906). 


and  other  systems  of  similar  nature  in  Vol.  V,  Metallurgie, 


1  Hofman,  Metallurgy  of  Lead,  p.  354  (1899). 
2Huhn,  Gluck  Auf.,  p.  1165  (1905). 


CHAPTER  X 

REFRACTORY  MATERIAL   FOR   FURNACES 

1.  General.  —  A  refractory  matoriiil  is  any  substance  used 
in  furnace  construction  under  such  conditions  as  to  be  subjected 
to  the  effect  of  hi.<>;h  temperatures,  that  will  withstand  the  tem- 
perature encountered  and  not  melt,  and  also  will  resist  such 
abrasion  or  corrosion  as  may  occur  at  the  places  where  it  is  used. 
The  number  of  good  refractory  substances  is  not  large  and  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  they  are  used  is  considerable. 
A  refractory  material  must  possess  the  following  properties. 

1.  It  must  be  comparatively  infusible,  viz.,  it  must  have  an 
appreciably  higher  melting  temperature  than  that  which  is 
attained  in  that  part  of  the  furnace  in  w^hich  it  is  used.  The  tem- 
peratures attained  in  metallurgical  furnaces  vary  much;  thus  the 
range  is  wide  from  1000  or  1100°  C,  found  in  ore-roasting  fur- 
naces, to  the  3500  or  3600°  C.  attained  in  certain  electric  furnaces. 
The  temperatures  found  in  the  iron  blast  furnace  may  be  as  high 
as  1960°  C.  just  in  front  of  the  tuyeres,  while  in  the  Bessemer 
converter  and  the  open-hearth  furnace  for  steel,  1600°  C.  are 
often  obtained.  While  very  high  temperatures  may  be  reached 
in  certain  portions  of  a  furnace,  such  as  in  the  interior  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  blast  furnace,  those  parts  of  the  furnace  in  which 
the  refractory  material  is  employed,  as  the  walls,  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  such  high  temperatures,  due  to  the  effect  of  a  constant 
and  rapid  radiation  of  heat.  A  fair  grade  of  fire-clay  brick  will 
melt  at  approximately  1400°  C,  while  impure  magnesia  melts 
at  about  1920°  C.  and  graphite  is  practically  infusible. 

2.  Resistance  to  abrasion.  —  Refractory  material  may  be  used 
in  such  parts  of  furnaces  where  it  is  subjected  to  heavy  wear 
by  abrasion.  Thus  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  iron  blast  furnace, 
the  fire-brick  lining  of  the  interior  walls  is  subject  to  abrasion  by 
the  rough  edges  of  the  irregular  pieces  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone 
of  the  descending  charge.  The  question  of  abrasion  is  one  of 
relative  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  materials  that  come  in 
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contact.     In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
hardness  of  the  refractory  material  at  the  high  temperature  at 
which  it  may  be  used,  is  not  that  which  it  has  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures.    It  may  be  very  materially  softened,  though  far  from 
its  melting-point.     Thus   magnesia   softens  very  appreciably  at 
1500°  C.     As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of    abrasion   may  be 
mentioned  the  gas  and  air  ports  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces, 
which  in  turn  are  exhaust  ports  for  the  products  of  combustion. 
These  products  of  combustion  in  the  early  part  of  the  melt  may 
carry  considerable  flue-dust,  in  the   form   of   sharp  particles  of 
ore  and  limestone,  which,  due  to  the  high  velocity  at  which  they 
are  carried,  cause  considerable  abrasion  on  the  refractory  material 
of  which  the  ports  are  constructed.     In   reverberatory  smelting 
furnaces  for  copper  ore  there  is  at  times  much  abrasion  of  the 
interior  walls  where  the  liquid  charge  is  in  contact  with  the  wall. 
The  charge  is  in  more  or  less  constant   motion  (particularly  in 
copper-refining  furnaces,  due  to  the  working  or  '^ rabbling"  of  the 
charge).      While  a  perfectly  liquid  charge  would  not  cause  abra- 
sion, the  part  of  the  charge  in  contact  with  the  walls  may  be 
unmelted    due    to    the    lower    temperature    prevailing    here  on 
account  of  radiation  from  the  walls,  and  the  solid  unmelted  ore 
particles,  more  or  less  hard,  working  up  and  down,  abrade  the  wall. 
3.    Resistance  to  chemical  corrosion.  —  The  linings  of  furnaces 
are  subject  to  chemical  action  from  the  furnace  charge  or  con- 
tents under  certain  conditions.     In  general  the  lining  of  the  fur- 
nace must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  unduly  corroded  by 
the  furnace  charge.     Thus  in  reverberatory  copper-smelting  fur- 
naces in  which  a  slag  of  rather  low  silica  contents  may  be  pro- 
duced, the  walls  might  be  lined  with  a  silica  fire  brick,  which 
would  be  of  high  temperature  resistant  qualities,  but  would  be 
quickly  corroded  by  the  slag  abstracting  silica  from  it,  and  by  the 
matte,  its  iron  oxidizing  in  the  presence  of  air  and  taking  up 
siHca.     The  proper  lining  would  be  a  highly  aluminous  clay  brick, 
or  a  magnesia  brick,  or  still  better,  if  the  cost  permitted  it,  a 
''neutral"  material  like  chromite,  not  acted  on  by  slag  or  matte. 
Under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a  furnace 
lining  that   suffers  corrosion,  thereby  furnishing  material  for  the 
slagging  of  oxides.     Thus  in  the  converter  for  copper  matte,  the 
lining    is    made  of   ''gannister"  —  crushed  quartz,   or   a  highly 
siHceous  ore  mixed  with  just  sufficient  clay  to  bind  the  particles. 
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This  is  t;iin])(Ml  into  phiro  in  ronsidonihlc  tlTK^kncss.  During  the 
blowing;  of  the  injitie,  the  ferrous  oxide  formed,  unites  with 
the  sihea  in  the  hninjz;  to  form  ferrous  siHeate,  a  fluid  shi^.  If 
the  sihca  w(M-e  not  i)rovi(l(Ml  for.  infusil)h^  scoria  of  majz;netic  and 
ferric  oxide  would  result.  Most  recent  practice,  how(;ver,  lines  the 
converters  with  basic  maj!;nesia  brick,  not  attacked  by  the  ferrous 
oxide,  and  introducers  silic(M)us  material  in  the  form  of  an  addition 
to  the  charge,  thus  avoidinji;  the  heavy  exjxuise  of  labor  in  con- 
tinuously having  to  reline  the  converters. 

Aside  from  the  corrosion  of  furna(;e  lining  the  nature  of  the 
lining  may  exercise  an  important  function  in  the  chemical  reac- 
tions of  the  metallurgical  processes.  In  the  basic  open-hearth 
process  for  making  steel  the  removal  of  phosphorus  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  It  is  found  essential  that  the  part  of  the  lining 
in  contact  with  the  molten  bath  should  be  ''basic,"  i.e.  not  contain 
an  appreciable  amount  of  silica,  since  this  if  be  present  above  a  cer- 
tain amount,  the  phosphorus  which  oxidizes  and  enters  the  slag  as 
a  lime  phosphate  and  is  thus  removed  is  again  reduced  by  the 
action  of  silica  and  metallic  iron  present  and  reenters  the  steel 
bath.  The  lining  of  these  furnaces  is  generally  magnesia.  Cor- 
rosion of  refractory  lining  is  also  frequently  caused  by  metallic 
vapors  and  gases. 

4.  Property  to  withstand  sudden  changes  in  temperature. — 
Under  certain  conditions  of  use  the  refractory  material  in  fur- 
naces may  be  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This 
occurs  around  furnace  openings  or  doors  in  reverberatory  fur- 
naces and  is  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  inrushing  air.  Magnesia 
brick  is  subject  to  spalling  and  cracking  under  such  conditions. 
Chromite  brick  will  withstand  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

5.  Low  heat  conductivity.  —  It  is  essential  to  conserve  as 
much  heat  as  possible  within  the  furnace,  and  reduce  the  loss  by 
radiation  to  a  minimum.  Fortunately  most  refractory  materials 
have  low  conductivity,  though  there  is  much  variation  in  this 
respect  with  the  several  materials.  This  is  further  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  on  the  physical  properties  of  refractory  materials. 

Furnaces  are  often  built  of  a  number  of  different  refractory 
materials,  the  choice  in  particular  parts  of  the  furnace  being 
dependent  upon  the  conditions  existing.  Thus  magnesia,  highly 
refractory,  but  a  good  heat  conductor,  may  be  backed  up  by  silica 
brick,  practically  a  non-conductor,  to  keep  the  radiation  loss  as 
low  as  possible. 
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6.  Resume.  —  It  is  evident  that  no  one  refractory  material 
can  possess  to  a  high  degree  all  the  aforesaid  properties.  Thus 
silica  brick  can  resist  high  temperatures,  but  as  it  is  not  firm  or 
tough  cannot  resist  abrasion  successfully.  It  is  also  subject  to 
corrosion  by  basic  slags,  viz.,  those  low  in  silica.  It  could  not 
be  used,  therefore,  where  resistance  to  abrasion  and  non-corrosive 
qualities  under  the  conditions  stated  are  called  for.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  to  choose  such  a  refractory  material  as  possesses 
to  the  highest  degree  most  of  the  properties  called  for  under  the 
conditions  of  use.  The  material  must  also  be  reasonably  cheap; 
thus,  chromite  in  many  cases  is  an  ideal  refractory  material,  but 
its  relatively  high  cost  prohibits  its  use,  so  that  often  a  less  suit- 
able material  will  be  used  in  its  place. 

Classification  of  Refractory  Material.  —  The  slags  pro- 
duced in  the  furnaces  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  corrosion  of 
refractory  linings,  and  as  these  slags  are  in  the  main  silicates, 
viz.,  compounds  in  which  siUca  —  Si02  —  is  the  acid  radical,  or 
are  metallic  oxides,  which  readily  unite  with  silica,  we  base  the 
classification  of  refractory  materials  on  their  behavior  to  sihca. 
The  chief  divisions  are  therefore:  1.  Acid  refractories — those 
which  are  not  corroded  by  silica  or  siliceous  slags,  but  are  cor- 
roded by  oxide  slags,  or  basic  slags,  viz.,  of  low  silica  tenor. 
2.  Basic  refractories,  those  which  are  not  corroded  by  oxide  slags, 
or  basic  slags,  but  are  corroded  by  silica  or  siliceous  slags.  The 
dividing  line  is  not  a  very  sharp  one;  thus  fire  clay  is  usually 
classed  as  an  acid  and  sometimes  as  a  ''neutral"  refractory, 
but  as  it  differs  widely  in  composition,  from  aluminous  to  siliceous 
varieties,  it  has  no  definite  classification.  3.  A  third  division  is 
added,  viz.,  those  refractories  that  are  not  attacked  by  either 
basic  or  acid  slags,  such  as  chromite  and  graphite.  These  are 
classified  as  ''neutral  refractories."  The  accompanying  list 
enumerates  the  chief  refractories  in  use: 

1.  Siliceous  refractories. 

a.   Fire  clay,  aluminous  fire  clay,  siliceous  fire  clays. 

h.   Dinas  and  silica  brick. 

c.   Gannister  —  quartz  furnace  sand, 

2.  Basic  refractories. 

a.   Magnesite  and  magnesia. 
h.   Dolomite  —  lime, 
c.   Bauxite. 
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3.   Neutral  refractories, 
a.    ('hroinite. 
6.   Graphite, 
c.    Carborundum  and  siloxicon. 

Most  of  these  refractories  are  put  on  tlie  market  in  various 
forms,  in  the  sha})e  of  erushcul  and  ground  material,  standard 
bricks,  and  shapes,  and  tihng  suitable  for  furnace  construction, 
special  forms,  as  muHles  and  retorts,  and  special  shapes  of  brick 
and  tiling  for  particular  uses.  The  shapes  are  usually  molded, 
pressed,  and  burnt  at  comparatively  high  temperatures,  the  mode 
of  manufacture  frequently  having  decided  influence  on  certain 
of  their  important  properties,  such  as  resistance  to  abrasion,  con- 
ductivity, etc.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  material  in  detail.  The 
nature  and  properties  of  the  material  only  will  be  discussed. 

1.  Acid  Refractories,  a.  Fire  Clay  and  Fir e-Clay  Brick. — 
Fire  clay  and  its  products  in  point  of  quantity  used  is  the  most 
important  refractory  material.  The  essential  constituent  of  all 
clays,  including  fire  clay,  ij  the  mineral  kaolinite  —  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  —  A1203-2  Si02-2H20,  containing  Si02,  46.5; 
AI2O3,  39.5;  H2O,  14  per  cent.  This  mineral  possesses  the  property 
of  being  very  plastic  when  mixed  with  a  comparatively  small  per 
cent,  of  water  and  may  thus  be  readily  molded  into  shapes. 
Claj^s  are  mixtures  of  kaolinite,  with  other  minerals,  in  various 
proportion,  but  with  enough  kaolinite  present  to  preserve  plas- 
ticity. Kaolinite  is  a  decomposition  product  of  aluminous  min- 
erals like  the  feldspars,  and  when  forming  clay  beds  is  often 
intermixed  with  quartz  particles  in  the  form  of  sand;  undecom- 
posed  particles  of  feldspar;  mica;  pyrite  or  its  decomposition 
product  ferric  oxide;  titanium  oxide,  probably  in  the  form  of 
rutile;  lime,  and  magnesia,  usually  in  combination  with  silica, 
or  as  carbonates  or  as  constituents  of  residual  feldspar,  to  which 
is  also  due  the  presence  of  the  alkalies,  K2O,  Na20. 

The  essential  constituents  of  fire  clay  are  —  alumina  and  silica, 
which  should  in  almost  all  instances  comprise  from  92  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  mass  of  the  clay.  The  other  constituents  are  usually 
classed  as  '^fluxes."  They  are  impurities  which  will  lower  the 
refractoriness  of  the  clay  appreciably.  The  fluxes  are  —  ferric 
oxide,  Fe203;  titanium  oxide,  Ti02;  lime,  CaO;  magnesia,  MgO; 
and  the  alkalies,  sodium  and  potassium  oxides,  K2O  and  Na20. 
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It  is  generally  stated  that  the  total  fluxes  should  not  exceed  3  to 

4  per  cent.,  but  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  in  a  very  coarse 
textured  clay  high  in  alumina,  they  may  even  mount  to  10  per 
cent,  and  the  clay  still  be  a  fire  clay,  though  not  of  a  high  refrac- 
toriness. The  relative  amount  of  the  different  fluxes  present 
also  has  its  influence;  ferric  oxide  probably  tending  to  lower  the 
refractoriness  of  a  clay  more  than  the  other  fluxes  present,  par- 
ticularly if  carbonaceous  matter  be  present  in  the  clay. 

The  silica  in  a  fire  clay  is  present  as  combined  silica,  with 
alumina,  and  possibly  a  small  amount  with  some  of  the  fluxes, 
and  as  non-combined  silica  or  quartz  sand.  That  which  is  present 
as  quartz  sand  acts  as  a  flux  to  the  kaolinite  and  lowers  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  mixture  until  a  eutectic  point  at  90  per  cent. 
Si02  is  reached  at  1600°  C.  From  that  point  it  rises  again  to 
the  melting-point  of  silica.  Fig.  105  gives  the  melting-point  curve 
of  silica-alumina  as  determined  by  Shepherd  and  Rankine.^ 
The  melting-point  of  silica  is  given  by  Day  and  Shepherd  as 
1625°  C.,2  but  by  Roberts-Austen  as  1775°  C,  and  by  Boudouard 
as  1830°  C.^  The  melting-point  of  alumina  is  given  by  Hempel 
as  1880°  C,  which  is  probably  low.  There  is  one  compound  in 
the  series  corresponding  to  the  mineral  sillimanite  Al203-Si02, 
melting  at  1811°  C.  Kaolinite,  dehydrated,  is  shown  on  the 
diagram  by  a  dotted  line. 

Fire  clay  is  used  as  a  refractory  material  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
fire  brick  and  other  molded  forms.  The  ordinary  mode  of  manu- 
facture is  to  temper  the  natural  clay  in  pits  with  water,  molding 
the  mixture  by  hand  or  in  '^soft  mud"  machines  into  bricks, 
re-pressing  and  drying  them,  and  then  burning  the  same  in  down- 
draft  kilns  at  a  temperature  between  1330  and  1370°  C.  (seger 
cones  10-12).  Often  mixtures  are  made  of  burnt  fire  clay,  etc., 
in  certain  proportion,  with  raw  clay.  This  is  done  to  obtain  coarse 
textured  brick  and  reduce  shrinkage.  In  burning  there  is  con- 
siderable shrinkage,  due  to  the  driving  out  of  the  combined  water. 
The  amount  of  shrinkage  is  largest  with  the  highly  aluminous 
clays  and  least  with  the  sandy  clays  and  ordinarily  amounts  to 

5  to  12  per  cent. 

The  texture  of  the  fire  clay  and  that  of  the  brick  have  an  im- 

1  Am.  Journ.  Science,  4th  Series,  28,  293  (1909). 

2  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  1096  (1906). 

3  Journ.  I.  and  S.  I.  (1905),  No.  1,  350. 
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l)()rtiint  bcitriii*!;  on  its  rclVjicloi-iiicss.  If  the  chiy  he  in  very  fine 
particles  or  grains  t  he  hiick  made  from  it  will  l)e  of  lower  refractori- 
ness than  one  of  tlie  sanieclieinical  composition  that  has  a  lar^e  p(T- 
centaj^e  of  coarse  })articles.  Tliis  textur(^  is  an  inherent  j)roi)(!rty 
of  the  clay,  hut  in  fire  brick  may  be  obtaimul  by  suital)l(5  mix- 
tures. Chemical  composition  being  on  a  par,  tin;  r(ifra(;t()riness 
of  fire  brick  is  much  increased  by  the  coarseness  of  tc^xtun;. 
The  general  structure  of  the  })rick  usually  is  that  of  comparativc^ly 


Al  o  0,=  100 


Fig.  105.  —  The  AlzOa-SiOa  series. 


coarse  grains  imbedded  in  a  ground  mass  of  fine  grains.  The 
greater  in  quantity  this  ground  mass  is,  the  more  easily  will  the 
brick  show  incipient  fusion.  The  principle  governing  this  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ''formation  temperature"  of  slags,  page  272. 
While  the  refractoriness  of  fire  brick  is  increased  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  texture,  obtained  by  mixing  the  crushed  burnt  clay  and 
the  raw  clay  and  reburning,  the  resistance  to  corrosion  and  abra- 
sion is  often  greatest  in  those  bricks  that  are  hard  and  dense,  as 
when  made  almost  entirely  from  a  fine-grained  raw  clay. 
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Table  LIV.     Composition  of  Fire  Clays 


Locality 

Chemical  Composition 

Si02 

Al.Os 

FegOg 

CaO 

MgO 

K2O  + 
NasO 

Water 

Mois- 
ture 

Ti02 

FeO 

Woodbridge, 

N.  J.i 

46.90 

35.90 

1.10 

— 

— 

0.44 

12.80 

1.50 

1.3U 

— 

Woodbridge, 

N.  J.i 

71.80 

18.92 

0.88 

— 

— 

0.48 

6.70 

0.50 

— 

— 

Woodbridge, 

N.  J.I 

40.64 

41.19 

3.27 

0.65 

tr 

tr 

14.74 

— 

— 

— 

Mexico  Dist., 

Mo.2 

52.0 

33.0 

1.50 

0.50 

0.10 

0.7 

12.0 

SO3 

~ 

~ 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

62.0 

24.0 

1.90 

0.70 

0.30 

0.7 

10.5 

0.35 

1.0 

1.2 

Flint  Clay, 
Mo.2 

40.8-48 

37-43.2 

0.15-0.83 

0.28-1.93 

0-0.58 

0.2-1.20 

13.3-15 

— 

— 

— 

Mt.  Savage, 

Pa.3 

55.21 

31.18 

0.07 
FeO 

0.18 

0.11 

0.23 

13.02 

■~ 

Sharon,  Pa.3  . 

44.04 

39.44 

0.94 

0.07 

0.11 

0.72 

14.13 

— 

.— 

— 

Haydenville, 

0.3 

76.24 

16.87 

0.16 

0.50 

tr 

1.09 

5.14 

— 

— 

— 

Scioto  Co.,  0 . 

44.60 

40.05 

0.80 

0.27 

tr 

tr 

14.23 

— 

— 

— 

Pueblo,  Col.3 . 

63.22 

24.72 

0.43 

0.30 

0.13 

tr 

8.63 

— 

0.68 

— 

Golden,  Col.3. 

50.35 

33.64 

0.75 

— 

tr 

0.58 

11.75 

2.13 

0.80 

— 

Rapid  City, .  . 
S.  D.3 

76.78 

14.43 

0.18 

2.18 

0.95 

tr 

4.62 

— 

— 

— 

Tensile  strength  of  fire  clays.  —  This  property  has  a  practical 
bearing  in  so  far  as  a  clay  possessing  considerable  tensile  strength 
can  more  readily  be  molded  and  worked  than  one  that  does  not. 
It  also  permits  of  the  addition  of  considerable  non-plastic  material, 
as  burnt  clay,  quartz,  etc.  The  tensile  strength  of  air-dried  fire 
clay  varies  from  about  50  to  285  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  composition  and  refractoriness  of  fire  brick.  —  The 
refractoriness  of  fire  brick  is  dependent  on  the  clay  from  which 
it  is  made,  but  to  some  extent  also  on  the  mode  of  manufacture, 
as  bearing  on  the  texture,  density,  hardness,  etc.  The  accom- 
panying table  gives  the  composition,  refractoriness,  and  texture 
of  a  number  of  different  manufactures  of  fire  brick. 

The  price  of  fire  brick  varies  with  refractoriness  and  general 
excellence;  thus  at  the  present  time  (1909)  the  price  in  St.  Louis 
is  $10  to  $35  per  M.  It  is  evident  that  the  type  of  brick  to  be 
used,  viz.,  whether  highly  aluminous,  or  high  in  silica,  must  be 
carefully  determined  by  the  conditions  of  use.  A  number  of 
formulas  ^  have  been  proposed  and  used  to  calculate  the  refrac- 
toriness of  fire  brick  from  the  chemical   composition,   such  as 

iH.  Ries,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIV,  254  (1904). 
2  H.  A.  Wheeler,  T.  A.  L  M.  E.,  XXXV,  720  (1905). 
3H.  Ries,  Clays — Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses  (1906). 
4  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  L  M.  E.,  XXIV.,  42  (1894). 
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Bischoff's  and  Seger's  and  Wheeler's/  this  last  also  taking  into 
account  the  texture,  but  while  they  give  fair  results  for  any  one 
particular  clay,  they  are  not  of  universal  application.  Refrac- 
toriness is  now  determined  in  experimental  laboratory  furnaces. 

b.  Dinas  Brick,  Silica  Brick.  —  The  original  Dinas  or  silica 
brick  is  made  from  pure  sandstone,  occurring  in  the  Vale  of 
Neath  in  Wales.  The  composition  of  the  best  stone  is:  Si02, 
98.31  per  cent.;  AI2O3,  0.72  per  cent.;  Fe203;  0.18  per  cent.; 
CaO,  0.22  per  cent.;  alkalies,  0.18  per  .cent.;  moisture,  0.35 
per  cent.  The  lowest  percentage  of  Si02  is  about  96.50  per  cent., 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  fluxes.  The  material  is  not 
plastic  like  clay.  The  rock  is  burnt  in  furnaces,  to  calcine  it, 
then  thrown  hot  into  water  to  disintegrate  it,  after  which  it  is 
coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  2-3  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  milk  of  lime  and  molded  into  shapes.  Much  care  must  be 
exercised  in  handling  the  molded  shapes  as  they  are  not  tough. 
They  are  burnt  in  kilns  at  fairly  high  temperatures,  sufficient  to 
cause  a  formation  of  lime  silicate  which  forms  on  the  outside  of 
the  grains  and  acts  as  cement  or  binding  material.  The  average 
per  cent,  of  silica  in  "Dinas"  brick  is  95.64  per  cent. 

This  brick  is  of  a  coarse  texture,  and  rather  friable  and  brittle. 
It  will  not  withstand  abrasion,  and  of  course  is  highly  corroded  by 
basic  slags.  It  is  used  in  parts  of  furnaces  where  it  must  with- 
stand high  temperature,  but  is  not  subject  to  corrosion  or  abra- 
sion, such  as  in  the  roofs  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  roofs  and 
flues  of  reverberatory  copper  furnaces,  etc.  In  the  United  States, 
much  silica  brick  is  used,  and  some  of  it  is  imported  Dinas  brick, 
while  a  large  part  is  manufactured  here  —  chiefly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. An  analysis  of  American  brick  gave  Si02,  94.07  per  cent. ; 
Fe203  +  AI2O3,  3.66  per  cent.;  CaO,  1.39  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.19 
per  cent.  There  is  a  difference  between  Dinas  and  ordinary 
so-called  silica  brick,  in  that  in  Dinas  brick  the  binding  material 
is  lime  silicate,  while  in  many  sihca  brick  the  binding  is  clay. 
Almost  any  brick  high  in  silica  is  termed  silica  brick,  though  it 
may  be  of  low  refractoriness.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  low- 
est refractoriness  of  fire  brick  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  90  per  cent. 
Si02,  not  taking  into  account  the  fluxes.  True  silica  brick  should 
contain  not  less  than  95  per  cent.  Si02,  and  is  now  made  in  the 
United  States,  of  very  high  quality. 

c.  Gannister.  —  The  term  gannister  was  originally  employed 

1  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  March  10,  1894. 
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to  (l(^sij;niit(^  :i  {'l()S('-<;raiii<Ml  (Inik-coloicd  iir^illacoous  sandstone 
found  in  (lie  (iirhoinlVious  toiiiialioii  near  Shcflicld,  iMi^hiiid. 
An  a|)i)i().\imat(^  coniposilion  is:  (juariz,  83  \)vt  c(;nt.;  clay, 
13  per  ('(Mil;  impurities  and  moistures,  4  pcT  (HMit.  The  t(.Tni  is 
now  aii])li(Hl  to  any  similar  rock,  consisting  (chiefly  of  (}uartz  and 
containin<>;  just  sullicient  clay  material  to  act  as  a  ))on(l  and  not 
enouj^h  fluxinj»;  inj^rcMlients  to  lower  its  refractoriness  materially. 
Gannister,  however,  is  made  most  extensively  by  mixing  crushed 
quartz,  quartzite  or  lnfi;hly  siliceous  ore,  with  enough  clay  to  act 
as  a  binding  material.  It  is  not  molded  into  shapes,  but  is  used 
to  form  furnace  bottoms,  by  tamping  it  into  place,  to  line  steel 
and  copper  converters  by  molding  it  into  the  iron  shells  with 
special  molding  devices. 

Thus  at  Mount  Lyell,  Tasmania,^  copper  converters  are  lined 
with  gannister  made  from  a  white  quartzite  that  has  the  following 
composition:  Si02,  91.44  per  cent.;  Fe203,  1.54  per  cent;  AI2O3, 
3.09  per  cent.,  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  clay  of  this 
composition:  Si02,  62.52  per  cent.;  AI2O3,  23.89  per  cent.; 
Fe203,  0.26  per  cent.;  CaO,  0.25  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.4  per  cent.; 
water,  12.68  per  cent.  At  Butte,  Montana,^  at  some  plants  an 
argillaceous :  granular  sandstone  is  used,  of  the  following  composi- 
tion: Si02,  64.4  per  cent.;  FeO,  7.6  percent.;  AI2O3,  16.5  per  cent.; 
CaO,  1.1  per  cent.;  MgO,  1.8  per  cent.;  loss  on  ignition,  4.7  per 
cent.  This  material  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  be  used  without 
the  admixture  of  a  bond. 

Furnace  Sand.  —  The  smelting  bottoms  or  hearths  of  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  for  copper  smelting,  and  for  the  regenerative 
reverberatory  furnace  for  acid  open-hearth  steel,  must  be  mono- 
lithic in  character  to  prevent  the  cutting  effect  of  the  molten 
charge  and  its  consequent  escape  from  the  furnace.  For  this 
purpose  certain  sands  are  used.  Over  the  brick  construction  of 
the  hearth  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  sand  |  to  1  in.  thick,  and  the 
furnace  is  fired  until  this  begins  to  sinter  and  agglomerate,  then 
another  layer  is  spread,  and  the  furnace  again  fired,  and  this  is 
repeated  until  a  total  thickness  of  10  to  20  in.  is  obtained,  form- 
ing a  solid  monolithic  bottom,  without  joints  or  cracks.  The 
sand  for  the  purpose  must  contain  sufficient  fluxing  material  to 
cause  sintering,  though  the  texture  of  the  sand  and  the  nature  of 

1  Robt.  Sticht,  Min.  Ind.,  XVI,  425  (1907). 

2  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIV,  305  (1904). 
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the  fluxes  in  it  are  important.  The  temperature  that  can  be 
attained  in  the  furnace  it  is  to  be  used  in  also  has  its  bearing. 
Compositions  of  sands  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are 
as  follows: 

No.  1.  Si02,  97.25  per  cent.;  AI2O3  and  Fe203,  0.16  per  cent.; 
CaO,  0.08  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.39  per  cent.;  alkalies,  0.36  per  cent.; 
water,  0.24  per  cent.;  loss  on  ignition,  0.36  per  cent.  (For  steel 
furnace.) 

No.  2.  Si02,  86.0  percent.;  CaO,  5.7  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.8  per 
cent.;  AI2O3,  1.6  per  cent.;  Fe203,  1.2  per  cent.;  CO2,  etc.,  4.5 
per  cent.     (Reverberatory  copper  furnace.) 

2.  Basic  Refractories.  —  a.  Magnesia.  With  the  great 
development  of  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  process  calcined  mag- 
nesite  as  a  refractory  material  has  been  extensively  used.  Mag- 
nesite  is  the  mineral  form  of  magnesium  carbonate,  and  is  often 
associated  with  impurities,  chief  among  which  is  lime  and  iron 
carbonate,  and  silica.  In  the  United  States,  California  produces 
some  magnesite.  The  bulk  of  that  used,  however,  is  imported 
from  the  island  of  Euboea,  Greece,  and  from  Styria  in  Austria. 
Both  calcined  magnesite  and  magnesia  brick  are  imported. 
The  requirements  of  magnesia  for  open-hearth  steel  practice  are 
approximately  89-90  per  cent.  MgO;  about  3  per  cent.  Si02;  not 
more  than  0.5  per  cent.  AI2O3;  about  5.0  per  cent.  Fe203  and 
not  more  than  1  per  cent  CaO.^  The  silica  and  ferric  oxide  are 
essential  in  order  to  cause  sintering,  which  binds  the  grains  in  the 
brick  and  also  permits  it  to  be  used  in  building  up  furnace  hearths. 

Compositions  of  magnesites  and  magnesia  brick  used  for  re- 
fractory purposes  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  (See 
on  next  page.) 

Magnesite  is  calcined  in  kilns  with  about  10  per  cent,  coke, 
or  in  special  continuous  kilns,  fired  by  lignite  coal,  or  in  rever- 
bertory  furnaces,  oil  fired  as  in  California.  In  making  brick 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  thoroughly  burnt  magnesite  is  mixed 
with  10  per  cent,  of  incompletely  burnt  material,  which  causes 
the  brick  to  set.  It  is  then  compressed  by  high  hydraulic  pressure 
and  burnt  at  the  proper  temperature.  Other  modes  of  manufac- 
ture are  also  in  use.  Magnesite  bricks  are  dense  and  hard,  and 
are  better  conductors  of  heat  than  ordinary  fire  brick,  which  is 
an  undesirable  property.  They  expand  somewhat  on  heating 
1  Mineral  Industry,  XVII,  628  (1908). 
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Tablk  LVI.     Composition  ok  MA(iNi:siTK 


Locality 

Chemical  Composition 

MkO 

CuO 

0.41 
1.29 
1.12 
1.88 
2.66 
1.49 
0.62 
3.40 
0.75 
1.15 

4.20 

FcaOs 

A!^03 

Si02 

CO2 

water 

*  Euboca  b 

46.28 

47.69 

85.32 

91.1 

89.36 

44.39 

47.10 

88.90 

86.20 

82.10 

93.03 

0.03 

1 .20a 

8.571 

5.7 

7.4 

0.49a 

0.25a 

2.40a 

5.70a 

8.20a 

0.72 

0.07 

0.929 

0.10 

0.10 

2.27 
0.50 
2.84 
0.98 
0.16 
0.90 
0.10 
3.90 
2.95 
7.65 

2.16 

1 

49.85 

49.33 

0.50 

50.06 
51.98 

1.15 

2  Euboca  b 

Austria  c.           

^  Hungary  c 

'  Hungary  c   

— 

^  California  b  .            ... 

^  California  b 

^  Euboea  d 

^  Steiermark  d 

2  Mitterdorf   

— 

6  Grecian  magnesite  brick 
American  manufacture . 

— 

a.  Includes  Fe203  and  AI2O3.     b.  Crude  magnesite.     c.  Calcined  magnesite. 
d.  Brick. 

and  do  not  stand  well  sudden  changes  of  temperature  such  as 
caused  by  drafts  of  cold  air,  spalling  and  flaking  off  under  these 
conditions.  Contrary  to  common  belief  they  may  be  laid  in 
contact  with  ordinary  fire  brick  or  even  silica  brick  without  any 
serious  fluxing  action  taking  place  even  at  rather  high  tempera- 
tures. They  are  very  refractory;  the  heat  they  will  with- 
stand is  about  1800  to  1900°  C.  The  melting-point  of  pure 
magnesia  is  given  from  1920°  C  to  2250°  C.  (Hempel).  A 
magnesia  brick  with  high  iron  showed  incipient  fusion  at  the  edges 
at  1900°  C,  and  was  molten  at  2000°  CJ 

At  high  temperatures  magnesia  brick  softens  somewhat,  but 
its  refractoriness  is  not  affected  thereby.  It  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  much  load  when  hot. 

For  laying  magnesia  brick  in  place  ^  it  is  essential  as  with  all 
fire  brick  to  lay  them  with  practically  no  joints,  but  ''skin  to 

1  Mineral  Industry,  XVII,  630  (1908). 

2  A.  E.  Hunt,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVI,  720  (1887). 

3  Mineral  Industry,   XI,   457   (1902). 

"  F.  L.  Hess,  Mineral  Industry,  XV,  556  (1906). 

5  J.  D.  Pennock,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXVI,  269  (1896). 

^  Goodwin  and  Morley,  Trans.  Am.  Electro.  Chem.  Soc,  May,  1906. 

'  A.  Lampen,  Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  852. 

8  F.  T.  Havard,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXVI,  802  (1908). 
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skin,"  so  called.  The  mortar  that  may  be  used  is  very  finely 
ground  magnesia  mixed  with  enough  tar  to  make  it  plastic.  This 
is  kept  hot  in  pans,  and  the  trowels  used  in  applying  it  are  also 
sometimes  heated  to  make  the  joint  as  thin  as  possible.  Linseed 
oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  tar.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  water  with 
magnesia.  Magnesium  chloride,  a  by-product  of  the  potash  salt 
industry,  may  be  used  in  solution,  with  ground  magnesia  for  mortar 
purposes,  or  magnesia  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.     Tar  and  magnesia  is  considered  most  desirable. 

Magnesia  brick  and  crushed  magnesia  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  construction  of  reverberatory  lead  refining  fur- 
naces, and  lead  cupeling  furnaces,  where  the  slag  consists  chiefly 
of  basic  oxides,  ordinarily  greatly  corrosive  to  fire-clay  brick. 
The  hearth  or  'Hest"  of  cupeUng  furnaces  especially  may  be 
constructed  of  magnesia,  in  place  of  marl,  clay,  Portland  cement 
and  limestone,  or  bone  ash,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  crucibles  of  lead  blast  furnaces  may  with  advantage  be 
constructed  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  the  forehearths  or  ''settlers," 
for  the  separation  of  matte  from  slag  in  lead  and  copper  smelt- 
ing when  these  are  of  the  large,  round,  stationary  type.  For 
small  movable  forehearths  Avhich  frequently  ''freeze  up"  and 
must  be  torn  down  and  relined,  magnesia  is  too  expensive  to  war- 
rant its  use.  Magnesia  brick  is  used  as  the  lining  of  copper  con- 
verters in  the  new  practice  now  being  introduced,  replacing 
gannister.  Magnesia  also  finds  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  copper  reverberatory  furnaces.  Due  to  their  softening  at 
high  temperatures  with  consequent  rapid  abrasion,  magnesia 
brick  are,  where  practicable,  surrounded  by  water  jackets  to 
increase  radiation  and  thus  preserve  the  bricks.  In  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  furnaces  the  bottoms  are  formed  of  crushed  magnesia  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  described  under  furnace  sand,  except 
that  the  layers  spread  are  much  thinner. 

b.  Dolomite  and  Lime.  —  Lime  has  been  suggested  and  used 
to  a  limited  extent  as  a  refractory  material.  It  is  cheap  and  of  a 
high  refractoriness,  CaO  melting  at  1900°  C.  (Hempel).  It  has, 
however,  one  property  which  makes  it  practically  useless  for  this 
purpose,  its  slaking  with  water  to  form  calcium  hydrate.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  calcined  state  mixed  with  tar  and  tamped  into 
place,  for  bottoms,  but  is  not  satisfactory.  Bricks  cannot  be 
made  of  it  as  they  do  not  stand  storing. 
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Dolomite,  tlic  rnn('-nuij2;iu^si{in  carhoiuiic,  h:is  Ix'cii  (|uit('  oxton- 
sivoly  usod  as  a  source^  of  i-cfraotory  mat(M-i:il  foj-  the  lining  of 
basic  o})(Mi-lH^arth  s((>('l  fiiiiiaccs  and  basic  steel  coiiverteis,  hut 
is  now  replaced  almost  eiilirely  by  magnesia,  ('alciiied  dolomite 
does  not  slack  in  air  to  any  very  a))|)recial)le  (>xtent,  as  nearly 
l)ure  lime  does,  hut  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  so,  for  hricks  mad(j 
from  it  do  not  withstand  the  w(uith(T  well,  like  maj»;nesia  hricks  do. 
The  wear  of  dolomiti^  linin<j;,  in  the  furnace  is  nni(;li  j^rcater  than 
that  of  ma<2;nesia  lining  hut  its  (;()st  is  much  less.  In  th(i  furnace 
it  cannot  be  laid  in  direct  contact  with  acid  brick,  but  there  should 
be  a  neutral  layer  of  chromite  or  carbon  bri(!k  in.serted.  Table 
LVII  gives  the  composition  of  certain  dolomites  and  dolomite 
brick  that  have  been  used  as  refractory  material.^ 

Table  LVII.     Composition  of  Dolomite 


Chemical  Composition 

Locality  and  Material 

SiOo 

FC2O3  AI1.O3 

CaCOs 

MgC03 

CaO 

MgO 

CO2 

Germany,  Horde 

Ilsede    .... 

France,  Dion    

Hungary,  Dombrowa 

U.  S.,  Virginia    

German  brick    

2.02 
1.35 
0.10 
2.00 
15.40 
5.95 
4.86 
2.30 
3.10 
7.40 

2.30     — 

2.05 
4.00    1.50 
3.20    1.30 

5.38 

4.30 

3.95 

8.20 

2.60 

3.25 

61.31 

34.42 

30.12 
31.40 
31.00 
27.12 
56.15 
59.10 
60.10 
61.25 
51.05 

19.21 
16.40 
16.00 
17.48 
32.40 
30.03 
30.01 
31.60 
37.20 

44.97 
42.20 
45.40 
35.-24 

French  brick    

Austrian  brick    

Pennsylvania  brick    .  . 

— 

c.  Bauxite.  —  Bauxite  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  alumina, 
AI2O3  •  2  H2O,  and  rarely  occurs  pure,  being  almost  always  associated 
with  silica,  titanium  oxide,  and  ferric  oxide,  the  latter  often  in 
large  amount.  Bauxite  is  mined  most  extensively  as  an  alu- 
minium ore,  and  its  application  as  a  refractory  material  has  been 
limited.  It  is,  however,  coming  into  use  as  a  lining  for  rotary 
cement  kilns,  and  is  again  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  magnesia  in 
basic  open-hearth  steel  furnaces.  It  is  cheaper  than  magnesia. 
It  is  now  successfully  made  into  very  hard  and  tough  brick,  said 
to  have  a  tensile  strength  of   10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.     Its 


1  Hunt,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVI,  719  (1887). 
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application  in  many  branches  of  metallurgy  where  a  basic  material 
is  called  for  is  to  be  expected.  Some  bauxites  are  not  readily 
attacked  by  acid  or  basic  furnace  charges  and  act  similar  to  chro- 
mite,  as  a  neutral  material.  Table  LVIII  gives  the  composition 
of  some  bauxites  and  bauxite  bricks. 

Table  LVIII.     Composition  of  Bauxite  ^ 


Locality 


1.  Arkansas 

2.  Alabama    

3.  "  

4.  Georgia    

5.  Baux,  France 

6.  "  "      

7.  Arkansas,  calcined  bauxite 


Chemical  Composition 

A1203 

FeoOa 

Si02 

Ti02 

62.05 

1.66 

2.00 

3.50 

46.40 

22.15 

4.89 

— 

6L00 

2.20 

2.10 

3.12 

40.93 

22.60 

8.99 

— 

58.62 

1.51 

4.27 

3.79 

60.00 

25.00 

3.00 

— 

75.00 

12.00 

1.00 

— 

87.30 

1.43 

6.40 

3.99 

H20 

30.31 
26.68 
31.58 
20.43 
31.44 
12.00 
12.00 
0.88 


Bauxite  brick  ^  is  now  made  at  St.  Louis  from  Arkansas 
bauxite.  The  crude  bauxite  is  washed  at  the  mines  to  remove 
free  silica  and  is  then  calcined  at  2500°  F.  to  drive  out  the  com- 
bined water.  But  little  water  goes  off  until  2390°  F.  is  reached. 
The  shrinkage  is  about  30  per  cent. 

The  calcined  bauxite  is  bonded  with  about  4  per  cent,  of  high- 
grade  fire  clay,  or  else  sodium  silicate,  or  lime,  pressed  into  bricks 
and  burnt  at  a  high  temperature.  A  brick  9  X  2J  X  4§  in. 
weighs  7|  lbs.  The  bauxite  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  must 
be  carefully  chosen.  It  should  contain  some  silica  and  iron  oxide, 
the  combination  and  incipient  fusion  of  which  aid  to  make  a  firm 
brick.  Those  bricks  highest  in  alumina  are  most  refractory.  If 
considerable  iron  oxide  is  present,  iron  aluminates  probably  form, 
which  are  also  refractory.  Silica  lowers  the  refractoriness  of  the 
brick,  and  should,  for  a  basic  refractory  material,  not  exceed  12 
per  cent.     Good  bauxite  brick  readily  resists  abrasion. 

3.  Neutral  Refractory  Material,  a.  Chromite.  —  The 
mineral  chromite  is  a  chromate  of  iron,  and  when  pure,  of  the 
following  composition:  Cr203,  68  per  cent.;  FeO,  32  per  cent.     It 

1  Mineral  Industry,  XIII,  40. 

2  A.  J.  Aubrey,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXI,  217  (1906). 
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frequently  contains  magnesia  (Mjj;())  wliich  rei)la(;es  iron  oxide, 
and  alumina,  whicli  replaces  ('hroniic  oxide,  and  silica  as  an  im- 
purity. The  accompanying-  tiihlc  ^ivcs  (lie  (;omposition  of  chromite 
ore  used  as  refractory  material. 

Table  LIX.     Composition  of  Ciikomite 


Locality 


Turkey    

New  Caledonia   

North  Carolina  ^     

North  Carolina  ^     

Newfoundland  ^ 

For  open-hearth  furnaces . 
Chromite  brick,  Harbison 
Walker  Refractories  Co, 


Composition 


Cr.03 


51.70 

55.70 
58.00 
59.20 
49.23 
38-40 

43.98 


AI2O3 

14.10 
16.20 
15.52 
7.15 
7.50 
24.5 

20.47 


FoO  MkO 


14.20 
IG.GO 
14.45 
25.02 
17.21 
15.0 

12.92 


14.30 

9.80 

8.26 

4.42 

18.66 


13.52 


Si02 


3. .50 
0.25 
3.20 
3.20 
6.57 
3.25 

5.60 


CaO      FeaOa 


1.70 
0.25 

0.70 
0.92 


3.25 


17.5 


The  chromite  used  in  the  United  States  is  largely  imported 
from  New  Caledonia;  a  little  is  produced  in  California.  Chro- 
mite brick  is  very  refractory,  dense,  and  hard.  It  resists  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  both  siliceous  and  basic  slags  about  equally  well, 
withstands  abrasion  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  better 
than  any  other  refractory  used.  Chromite  is  employed  as  a 
neutral  parting  between  acid  and  basic  refractories,  for  repairing 
and  patching  worn  spots  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  for  the  lining 
of  air  and  gas  ports  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  occasionally 
for  building  furnace  bottoms  and  fore-hearths  for  lead  and  copper 
blast  furnaces  and  for  the  lining  of  copper  converters.  Its  use 
would  become  much  greater  but  for  its  high  cost.  Thus  while 
at  Pittsburg  the  highest  grade  of  fire-clay  brick  may  be  bought 
for  $35  per  M.,  chromite  brick  cost  $175  per  M.  or  five  times  as 
much. 

b.  Graphite.  —  Carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite  or  coke  is  em- 
ployed as  a  refractory  material,  particularly  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles  used  for  making  crucible  steel  and  for  melting  metals 
and  alloys  and  for  constructing  parts  of  electrical  furnaces.  Car- 
bon is  the  most  refractory  material  known.     Its  melting-point 

ij.  H.  Pratt,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXIX,  17  (1899). 

2  G.  W.  Maynard,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXVII,  283  (1897). 
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has  not  been  attained.  It  softens  somewhat  and  vaporizes  at 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  about  3700°  C.  The  material 
used  for  crucibles  is  chiefly  Ceylon  ''plumbago"  or  graphite. 
For  this  purpose  the  graphite  must  be  quite  pure,  and  contain 
90  per  cent,  and  over  of  carbon,  with  low  contents  of  iron  oxide 
and  silica.  The  crushed  graphite  is  mixed  with  a  varying  per- 
centage of  good  fire  clay,  in  part  raw  and  in  part  calcined,  and  the 
crucibles  formed  on  a  ''wheel,"  similar  to  that  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery.  The  amount  of  clay  taken  is  generally  from 
50  to  75  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  grade  of  the  crucibles.  Spe- 
cial brands  contain  less  clay.  The  crucibles  are  carefully  dried 
and  annealed  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  in 
special  kilns.  Special  forms,  as  retorts,  for  distillation  of  zinc 
scums  containing  gold  and  silver  from  the  lead  desilverization 
process,  and  for  other  purposes,  are  made  of  graphite.  Cru- 
cibles must  be  capable  of  withstanding  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature without  cracking;  and  also,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the 
corrosion  due  to  metallic  oxides.  Graphite  crucibles  do  not 
withstand  well  the  effect  of  oxidizing  flames,  or  oxidizing  fluxes, 
which  cause  excessive  corrosion  by  the  burning  out  of  the  graphite. 

Artificial  graphite  made  in  the  electric  furnace  by  the  Acheson 
graphite  process  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  and  for  carbon  blocks  for  electric  furnace  use.  This 
graphite  is  made  from  anthracite.  Carbon  bricks  have  been  used 
somewhat,  but  not  extensively,  in  lining  the  hearth  and  bosh 
walls  of  the  iron  blast  furnace,  where  the  necessity  of  a  highly 
refractory  material,  and  one  that  can  resist  corrosion,  is  essential. 

Bricks  of  this  type  have  been  made  of  graphite  and  clay, 
coke  and  clay,  and  coke  and  tar.^ 

Coke  and  tar  6nc/c  —  carbon,  87.26  per  cent.;    ash,  12.74  per 

cent. 

Coke  and  day  fenc/c  —  SiOs,  21.51  per  cent.;  FcsOa,  1.41  per 
cent.;  AI2O3,  12.05  per  cent.;  CaO,  0.67  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.29 
per  cent.;   carbon,  64.23  per  cent. 

Graphite  as  a  refractory  material  can  only  be  used  under  redu- 
cing conditions;  when  used  under  oxidizing  conditions  it  is  very 
rapidly  destroyed. 

Other  Refractories. —  Carborundum  and  Siloxicon.  Car- 
borundum is  produced  in  the  electric  furnace  by  the  heating 
1  James  Gayley,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXI,  102  (1892). 
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together  of  sand,  sawdust,  and  coal  at  a  lii;j;li  tcnijXTaturc.  It 
is  a  carbide  of  silicon  —  SK',  and  is  (TystalliiK*  in  its  nature. 
It  is  crushc<l  and  made  into  shaj)cs  and  forms,  by  mixing  with 
about  15  per  c(Mit.  of  (iic  clay,  and  tlicii  binning  th(^  resultant 
brick.  Tar,  ^lue,  sodium  silicate,  etc.,  may  also  be  used  as  a 
bond.  Carborundum  is  liij;lily  refractory,  withstanding  tem- 
peratures of  2220°  ('.,'  at  which  temperature  it  will  be^in  to  dis- 
sociate into  carbon  and  vapor  of  silicon.  Siloxicon  is  made  in  the 
electric  furnace  and  is  a  product  similar  to  carborundum.  It  is 
made  with  less  carbon  than  carborundum,  resulting  in  a  product 
containing  unreduced  silica.  Its  composition  is  variable,  but  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  Si-iC'iO.  Siloxicon  is  made  into 
bricks  by  mixing  the  crushed  material  with  water  to  moisten  it, 
molding  into  brick  and  burning  at  a  high  temperature.  Siloxi- 
con is  not  readily  attacked  by  siliceous  or  oxide  slags. 

The  silicon  in  carborundum  and  siloxicon  oxidizes  slowly  at 
high  temperatures,  viz.,  when  heated  above  1470°  C.  and  the 
refractoriness  is  partly  destroyed  thereby.  The  materials  are 
used  as  a  refractory  substance  for  lining  melting  furnaces  for 
copper  and  brass  founding,  for  some  electric  furnaces,  and  to  some 
extent  in  lining  clay  zinc  retorts.^ 

Some  Physical  Properties  of  Refractory  Material.  —  Specific 
gravity  and  weights  per  cubic  foot  and  average  refractoriness 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Table  LX.      Some  Physical  Properties  of  Refractory  Materials 


Material 


Aluminous  fire-clay  brick 

Silica  brick  

Magnesia  brick    

Bauxite  brick 

Chromite  brick    

Magnesite  calcined 

Plumbago-graphite 

Chrome  ore  dust 


Specific  Gravity 


2.56 

2.53 

3.44-3.54 


Wt.  per  Cu.  Ft. 
Lbs. 


112-150 
128 

160-170 
130 
175 
112 
140 
160 


Incipient  Melting  Point 


1400°  to  1750**  C. 
1600°  to  1800°  C. 
1850°  to  2000°  C. 
1850°  C  to  2000°. 
2000°  and  above. 

above  3500°  C. 


The  heat  conductivity  of  refractory  material  is  of  importance 

1  S.  A.  Tucker  and  A.  Lampen,  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVIII,  858. 

2  Mineral  Industry,  XIV,  63  (1905),  XV,  92  (1906). 
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in  furnace  construction,  as  the  loss  by  conduction  of  heat  through 
the  furnace  walls  may  be  a  serious  item,  not  alone  in  fuel  cost, 
but  also  as  a  factor  in  attaining  the  high  temperature  desired. 
Insulation  against  loss  by  radiation  is  therefore  necessary.  The 
accompanying  formula  permits  of  the  calculation  of  loss  by  con- 
duction through  furnace  walls. 

ff  =  I  Kt} 

H  =  gram  calories  per  second  which  pass  from  one  end  of 
conductor  to  other. 

S  =  cross-section  of  conductor  in  cm. 
I  =  length  of  conductor  in  cm. 

K  =  conductivity  constant. 
t  =  difference  in  degrees  centigrade  in  temperature  between 
faces. 

The  factors  S  and  I  apply  to  furnace  dimensions,  S  denoting 
surface  of  wall  and  I  expressing  thickness  of  wall.  The  thicker 
the  wall,  the  less  heat  will  be  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to 
this,  for  in  many  furnaces  the  temperature  reached  is  so  high  as 
to  exceed  the  refractoriness  of  the  material,  unless  walls  are  thin 
enough  to  cause  sufficient  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  to  prevent 
temperature  from  rising  too  high  within  the  furnace.  In  these 
cases  economy  would  be  gained  if  a  more  refractory  material 
could  be  employed  so  that  the  walls  or  roof  might  be  thickened. 
Table  LXI^  gives  the  factor  K  for  refractory  materials.  (See 
table  on  next  page.) 

The  factor  K  expresses  heat  conductivity  as  follows.  If  a 
piece  of  refractory  material  be  considered  whose  thickness  is  1 
cm.  and  whose  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel  and  differ  1°  C. 
in  temperature,  then  K  expresses  the  number  of  small  calories 
that  pass  per  second,  per  square  centimeter  of  surface. 

This  factor  varies  with  the  temperature  and  usually  increases 
with  the  temperature  with  the  possible  exception  of  chromite 
brick.  It  should  be  used  therefore  as  specific  heats  are  (Chapter 
VIII,  page  280),  but  such  exact  data  is  not  available.  The  figures 
given  are  a  mean  specific  conductivity  between  500  and  1000°  C. 

1  Cad  Hering,  Elcc.  Chem.  and  Mot.  Ind.,  VI,  495;  VII,  11,  72. 

2  S.  Wologdine  and  A.  L.  Quoneau,  (conductivity.  Porosity  and  Gas  Per- 
meability of  Refractory  Materials,  Electro.  Chem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  VII,  383. 
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Table  LXl.     Fiiysicai.  Constants  of  Rei-'iiactouv  Material 


Conductivity 

Material 

K.  AvoraRc 

lictwccn 
500-1000°  C. 

Kk-  <  'aloricH  per 

Hour  per  Sfj. 

Mc(<T  Surface; 

per  One  Dci^rcc. 

Diff.  in  'rciupcr- 

atun;  with  VValLs 

One  Motor 

Tliick 

Holativo  Conduc- 
tivity 

Gruphito  brick 

0.025 

0.0231 

0.0071 

0.0057 

0.0042 

0.0035 

0.0033 

0.0020 

0.0018 

9.00 
8.32 
2.54 
2.05 
1.50 
1.26 
1.19 
0.71 

0.64 

100  per  cent. 
92.4 

28.4 

Carboninduin  l)nck    

IMajiiicsia   brick     

Chroiiiite       "      

22.8 

Fire-clay        "      

16.7 

Building         "        

14.0 

Bauxite          "        

13.2 

Silica   .           "      

7.8 

Kieselguhr   (diatomaceous 
earth)      

7.1 

The  heat  conductivity  of  any  given  refractory  material  is  a 
function  of  the  temperature  of  burning.  The  higher  the  burning 
temperature  the  greater  the  conductivity.  The  proper  burning 
temperature  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  occurring 
during  use.  If  this  is  not  reached  further  shrinkage  may  take 
place  in  the  brick,  which  will  cause -trouble  in  the  furnace. 

Silica  brick  when  burnt  at  a  low  temperature  has  the  lowest 
heat  conductivity  of  any  refractory,  except  silica  sand  in  the  form 
of  diatomaceous  earth. 

The  conductivity  of  fire-clay  refractories  is  practically  that  of 
the  air  included  within  the  pores  of  the  material.  The  greater 
the  permeability  the  greater  is  the  conductivity. 

The  Permeability  of  Refractory  Brick  to  Gases.  —  Some 
materials,  like  fire-clay  brick  and  magnesia  brick  and  bauxite 
brick,  increase  in  density  with  an  increased  burning  tempera- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  become  more  permeable  to  gases, 
which  property  in  certain  instances  is  greatly  increased.  Silica 
brick  decreases  in  density  with  an  increase  of  burning  tempera- 
ture, but  also  increases  in  permeability.  Conductivity  increases 
with  permeability. 

Increased  porosity  does  not  imply  increased  permeability. 
Permeability   is    rather   closely  related  to   density,   the   greater 
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the  (IcMisity,  the  g^oator  i\\v  jKTineability.  TIk^  factor  of  por- 
meability  is  of  iini)ortance  in  coimoctiou  with  retorts,  for  zinc 
distilhition,  etc.,  which  should  l)e  i)racti('ally  tight.  The  permoa- 
bihty  of  refractory  material,  aside  from  tlu;  buniiiifr  tein[)erature 
employed,  is  dependent  upon  its  orij^inal  i)hysical  constitution, 
viz.,  whether  it  is  granular  or  flaky.  The  latter  is  conducive  to 
low  permeability. 

Expansion  of  Refractory  Material  with  Temperature.  —  Very 
little  data  is  available  on  this  subject.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  fire-clay  brick  contracts  slightly  on  heating,  while  silica, 
magnesia,  and  chromite  brick  expand  slightly.  At  about  800  to 
1200°  C.  magnesia  brick  expands  0.11  in.  in  12  in.,  and  silica  brick 
about  0.10  to  0.125  in.  in  12  in.  The  accompanying  plate  shows 
the  usual  shapes  and  sizes  common  in  refractory  material. 


CHAPTER     XI 

FUELS 

Definition.  —  A  fuel  is  any  substance  the  burning  of  which, 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  its  distillation  products,  (gas) 
with  air,  gives  rise  to  sufficient  heat  to  carry  on  industrial  and 
metallurgical  operations  on  a  commercial  scale.  Fuels  are 
extensively  used  in  metallurgical  operations  for  the  production 
of  heat  and  the  high  temperatures  necessary  to  bring  about 
certain  reactions;  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  common  metallur- 
gical reactions  take  place  only  at  comparatively  high  tem- 
peratures. While  the  great  mass  of  fuel  is  carbonaceous  fuel, 
such  as  coal,  coke,  wood,  etc.,  fuel  in  the  metallurgical  sense 
also  includes  certain  sulphides,  as  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  which 
are  made  use  of  in  pyritic  smelting;  and  silicon,  phosphorus, 
manganese,  contained  in  relatively  small  quantities  in  pig 
iron,  and  which  act  as  a  fuel  in  converting  this  to  steel  in  Bessemer 
converters. 

Classification  of  Fuels.  —  Fuels  may  be  classified  into 
two  main  groups:  (I)  natural  fuels,  such  as  coal,  wood,  natural 
gas,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  without  especial  preparation,  and 
(II)  artificial  or  prepared  fuels,  the  product  of  natural  fuel 
treated  in  a  certain  manner,  viz.,  coke,  the  residual  product 
of  distilling  certain  coals,  and  charcoal,  the  residuum  from  the 
distillation  of  wood.  This  classification  is  not  of  much  importance 
and  is  not  further  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

The  fuels  are  discussed  in  the  order  named:  (1)  wood; 
(2)  charcoal;  (3)  peat;  (4)  coal;  (5)  coke;  (6)  oil;  (7)  gas; 
(8)  sulphides. 

(1)  Wood.  —  The  use  of  wood  as  a  metallurgical  fuel  is 
comparatively  rare,  except  in  remote  districts  where  coal  or 
coke  is  not  available.  It  was  used  extensively  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  during  the  early  develop- 
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iiuMit  of  ih('  mincnil  resources,  in  its  iKitunil  form  for  rc^verbcra- 
tory  snu^ltinj;'  of  J2;()l(l  and  silver  hearing  lead  and  eoppcsr  orc^s, 
and  in  tlie  form  of  charcoal,  for  hlast-furnaco  srnoltinj^.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  otluT  eastern  stat(\s  it  was  used  (extensively 
in  tlu^  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron.  It  has  also  l)(;en  used  in 
the  form  of  short  blocks,  replacing-  coke  or  anthra(!ite  coal 
in  part  in  copper  blast  furnace  snueltin^.  It  is  l)est  suit(!d  for 
reverberatory  smelting  and  with  a  properly  (l{^signed  grate  and 
furnace  can  be  successfully  employed.^  In  some  regions  it 
is  still  used  extensively  as  a  fuel  for  generating  steam,  })ut  its 
growing  scarcity  is  fast  diminishing  its  use. 

Wood  is  composed  of  three  substances,  (a)  cellulose  or 
woody  fiber,  CoHioOs,  making  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  wood;  (6) 
the  constituents  of  the  sap,  chiefly  a  soluble  gum,  lignin,  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  fiber,  and  amounting  to  about  13  per 
cent,  of  the  wood;  and  (c)  water.  The  sap  may  differ  chemi- 
cally rather  widely  in  various  wood,  but  the  ultimate  analysis 
in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  is  practically  the  same  for 
all  woods.  The  amount  of  water  varies  in  different  kinds 
of  wood,  and  in  the  same  woods,  at  different  seasons.  The 
water  in  wood  is  of  importance,  as  its  presence  diminishes  its 
calorific  powder,  or  the  heat  units  that  can  be  derived  from  it, 
since  part  of  these  are  consumed  in  vaporizing  this  water.  The 
amount  of  water  in  freshly-cut  wood  will  range  from  26  to  28  per 
cent,  in  wood  such  as  ash,  to  35  to  40  per  cent,  in  oak  and  pine, 
and  50  to  52  per  cent,  in  poplar;  for  wood  cut  when  the  sap  is 
least,  viz.,  in  January.  When  the  wood  is  cut  in  the  spring, 
e.g.  April,  the  amount  of  water  is  about  10  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  above   figures. 

When  wood  is  freshly  felled,  it  is  useless  as  a  fuel.  It  must 
be  air-dried  before  use.  Wood  for  fuel  purposes  is  usually 
cut  into  4-ft.  lengths  and  split  longitudinally  into  pieces 
4  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  piled  into  stacks,  a  pile  8  ft.  long 
and  4  ft.  high  of  4-ft.  wood  making  a  cord.  In  this  form  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  preferably  in  such  positions  as  are  protected 
from  snow  and  rain,  for  from  6  to  12  months.  It  may  be  piled 
under  rough  sheds,  although  in  reasonably  dry  climates  this 
is  not  necessary.  In  ordinarily  wet  climates,  it  takes  wood 
about   18  months  to  reach  the  maximum  attainable  dryness; 

1  J.  T.  Canfield,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXIII,  525. 
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in  dry  climates  this  may  be  reached  in  much  less  time.  Resin- 
ous woods,  such  as  pine,  fir,  spruce,  dry  more  rapidly  than 
non-resinous  woods  such  as  oak,  poplar,  elm,  etc.  Air-dried 
wood  still  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  water,  with  an 
average  of  about  25  per  cent.  When  this  amount  of  water  is 
reached,  no  further  elimination  takes  place. 

Wood  may  be  kiln-dried  by  heating  it  to  120  to  140°  C,  when 
it  will  lose  most  of  its  hygroscopic  water,  but  not  all.  If  kiln- 
dried  wood  is  again  exposed  to  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  will  reabsorb  water  until  it  again  contains  20  to  25  per  cent. 
When  wood  is  heated  to  200°  to  225°  C,  carbonization  begins  to 
take  place,   and  distillation  sets  in. 

Wood  is  best  felled  in  winter,  in  December  and  January 
in  northern  climates,  and  should  be  thoroughly  air-dried  before 
using.  If  waste  heat  can  be  cheaply  utilized  to  kiln-dry  wood, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  do  so,  provided  the  wood  is  used 
immediately  after  drying. 

Wood  is  classified  into  (a)  hard  wood;  (b)  soft  wood.  The 
distinction  is  based  on  the  faciUty  with  which  it  may  be  worked 
by  tools,  its  heat-producing  power,  and  on  its  specific  gravity. 
In  hard  woods,  the  woody  cells  are  narrower  and  more  closely 
packed  than  in  soft  woods.  Thus  oak,  beech,  walnut,  elm,  and 
maple  are  classed  as  hard  woods,  while  pine,  spruce,  poplar, 
fir,  willow  are  classed  as  soft  woods.  The  specific  gravity  of 
wood  is  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  material,  viz.,  the  woody  fiber, 
the  water  and  the  air  contained  in  the  pores.  Wood  fiber 
alone,  with  no  pores  and  containing  no  hygroscopic  water,  has 
a  gravity  of  about  1.5,  independent  of  the  kind  of  wood.  Accord- 
ing to  Marcus  BulP  the  specific  gravity  of  American  air-dried 
woods  is  as  follows. 


Table  LXII.     Specific  Gravity  of  Woods 


Kind  of  Wood 

Specific 
Gravity 

Lbs.  per 
Cu.  Ft. 

Kind  of  Wood 

Specific 
Gravi  ty 

Lbs.  per 
Cu.  Ft. 

Walnut    

White  oak 

Ash    

Beech 

Elm   

1.000 

.885 
.772 
.724 
.580 

34.7 
30.5 
26.0 
24.9 
19.9 

Cedar  

Yellow  pine 

Pine    

Birch    

Poplar    

0.565 
0.551 
0.450 
0.530 
0.397 

18.9 
15.4 
18.3 
13.6 

^  Groves  and  Thorp,  Chemical  Technology,  Vol.  I,  Fuels. 
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Corded  wood  ordiiuiriiy  (lontiiin's  jipproxiinatcly  r)()  jxt 
cent,  of  actiud  wood  uiid  44  per  cent,  of  unoccupied  space;.  One 
cord  of  oak  wood,  128  cu.  ft.,  therefore  wei^;lis  :VM)\  Ihs.,  and 
one  cord  of  white  i)ine  1971  ll)s.,  and  one  cord  of  oak  has,  then;- 
fore,  approximatel}^  1.98  times  the  fuel  value;  of  a  cord  of  pine. 

Table  LXII  j:;ives  the  ultimate  (H)mp()siti()n  and  calorific 
power  of  wood,  dricnl  to  eliminate  all  hygroscopic  water. 


Table 

LXIII. 

Composition  and  Calorific  Power  op  Wood 

Kind  of  Wood 

Carbon 

% 

Hydrogen 

% 

Oxygen 

% 

Nitrogen 

% 

— , — 

Calorific  Power 

Calories  per 

Gram 

Calorific  Power 
li.  T.  U.  per  Lb. 

Beech   

Oak     

Birch 

Aspen 

Willow    .... 

Ash 

Fir 

Pine    

Elm 

49.89 
50.64 
50.61 
50.31 
51.75 

49.94 
50.19 

6.07 
6.03 
6.23 
6.32 
6.19 

6.25 
6.425 

43.11 
42.05 
42.04 
42.39 
41.08 

43.81 
43.39 

0.93 
1.28 
1.12 
0.98 
0.98 

4774 
4620 
4771 

4711 
5035 

5085 

4728 

8591 
8316 
8586 

8480 
9063 
9153 
8510 

It  will  be  noted  that  soft  woods  like  pine  have  a  greater 
heating  power  per  unit  of  weight  than  hard  woods  like  oak. 
The  above  figures  must  be  reduced  by  25  to  30  per  cent,  for 
air-dried   wood   on  account  of  the  contained  water. 

The  "  available  hydrogen "  in  wood  is  the  hydrogen  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  the  contained  oxygen  to  form  water. 
For  every  8  parts  of  oxygen  there  is  required  1  part  of  hydro- 
gen. Thus,  in  a  wood  containing  42  per  cent.  O2  and  6.25  H2, 
there  is  required  for  the  oxygen,  42  :  a:  =  8  :  1,  or  5.25  parts  H2, 
leaving  1  part  of  hydrogen  ''  available  "  as  a  fuel  constituent, 
with  the  contained  carbon. 

Air-dried  wood,  on  burning,  leaves  an  ash  which  varies  in 
amount  from  0.5  to  5  per  cent.  Pine  wood  contains  approxi- 
mately 1  to  1.1  per  cent,  ash,  while  oak  and  other  hard  woods 
contain  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent.  The  ash  consists  chiefly  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  the  alkalies,  with  some  iron  and  man- 
ganese phosphates,  etc.,  and  may  differ  wddely  in  composition 
in  different  woods.  The  composition  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  tree  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  analysis  of  wood  ashes,  made  by  Bertbier. 
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Table  LXIV.     Composition  of  Wood  Ashes 


Kind  of 
Wood 

Chemical  Composition 

CO2 

% 

SO3 

% 

Cl 

% 

Si02 

% 

P2O5 

% 

K2O 

% 

NaaO 

% 

CaO 

% 

MgO 

% 

Fe203 

% 

Mn304 

% 

28.76 

24.93 
35.66 

0.37 

0.80 
1.67 

0.03 

0.08 
0.92 

4.78 

6.23 
4.37 

3.61 

3.14 
0.91 

^ 

43.85 

29.72 
38.51 

1.97 

3.28 
9.56 

0.09 

10.53 
0.09 

Birch  .  .  . 

12.72 

0.54 

Spruce  .  . 
Fir 

16.80 
4.41  3.53 

4.48 
0.36 

(2)  Charcoal.  —  Charcoal  is  made  from  wood  by  a  process 
of  charring.  This  is  essentially  a  process  of  destructive  distilla- 
tion, the  heat  for  which  is  furnished  by  the  combustion  of  part 
of  the  wood.  In  making  charcoal  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
the  wood  is  cut  into  3  to  7  ft.  lengths  and  piled  into  conical  or 
hemispherical  piles.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  sod  and  clay 
covering,  in  which  air  and  vent  holes  are  cut,  which  may  be 
held  open  or  closed  as  the  burning  proceeds.  The  pile  is  set 
on  fire  and  combustion  starts  with  a  very  limited  quantity 
of  air,  the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  the 
wood,  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  woody  fiber  and  dried 
sap  and  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  water  and  other  volatile 
substances,  which  are  given  off  as  tar  and  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  leaving  the  larger  part  of  the  carbon  and  the  ash  of  the 
wood  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  Charcoal  was  formerly  a  very 
important  fuel  for  metallurgical  purposes,  in  fact  the  chief 
fuel  for  this  purpose.  It  was  used  in  very  large  quantities 
in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  called  charcoal  iron,  and  in 
the  blast-furnace  smelting  of  lead  and  copper  ores.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1882,  about  2,000,000  tons  of  charcoal  were 
used  for  metallurgical  purposes.^  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  during  the  early  days  of  its  mineral  development,  charcoal 
was  exclusively  used  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel  for  lead  and  copper 
smelting.  In  the  Great  Basin  i!l  Utah  and  Nevada,  e.g.  at 
Eureka,  Nevada,  five  lead  blast  furnaces  consumed  4600  bushels 
per  day  at  a  cost  of  15  to  34  cents  per  bushel. ^  Two  hundred 
bushels  are  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  good  coke,  so 
that  if  coke  could  have  been  procured  at  anything  less  t^an  $50 

1  John  Birkinbine,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XI,  78  (1883). 

2  O.  H.  Hahn,  A.  Eilers,  R.  W.  Raymond,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  I,  100. 
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I)er  ton  its  substitution  for  clmrcoal  would  lia-ve  been  i)ro(it- 
ablo. 

At  pres(Mi(  cliarcoal  is  of  but  liltic  importanc^o,  (;x{;(»pt  in 
isolated  districts  where  wood  is  plentiful  and  eheap  and  other 
fuel  is  not  available. 

Charcoal  is  burnt  in  (a)  piles  or  "  nieilers  "  and  in  pits  (covered 
over  in  a  suitable  manner;  (b)  in  kilns,  and  (c)  in  retort  furnaces. 
The  first  and  second  methods  are  the  most  common,  modern 
charcoal  burning  being  carried  out  chiefly  in  kilns.  The  yield 
by  the  different  methods  is  approximately  as  follows:  meilers, 
30  bu.  per  cord;  kilns,  45  bu.  per  cord;  retorts,  60  bu.  per  cord. 
Even  with  the  low  yield  of  30  bu.  per  cord,  meilers  may  be  the 
cheapest  mc^thod  of  production  as  the  initial  expense  is  low, 
and  since  the  meilers  are  built  where  the  wood  supply  is 
located,   the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  minimum.^ 

The  charcoal  obtained  from  different  woods  varies  much  in 
weight,  as  the  accompanying  data  will  show: 

Table  LXV.     Weight  of  Charcoal  from  Wood 


Kind  of  W^ood 

Weight 

Kind  of  Wood 

Weight 

White  pine 

Basswood    

Spruce 

Poplar 

Hemlock 

9.80  lbs.  per  bu. 
10.62 
11.25 
12.27 
12.85 

Black  ash    

White  ash   

Beech 

Yellow  birch 

Sugar  maple   

14.47  lbs.  per  bu. 

16.32 

17.02 

18.75 
18.95 

The  yield  of  charcoal  is  about  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  air-dried  wood.  It  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  wood, 
the  method  of  burning,  and  the  speed  of  burning;  a  slow  burning 
will  give  a  greater  yield.  Hard  woods  yield  a  hard  charcoal 
much  preferred  to  that  of  soft  woods.  In  the  West,  where 
hard  woods  are  absent,  nut  pine  yields  the  best  charcoal.  Good 
charcoal  for  metallurgical  purposes  is  black  in  color,  and  when 
allowed  to  fall  on  a  hard  surface  gives  rise  to  a  sonorous  ring; 
it  will  withstand  considerable  pressure  when  this  is  gradually 
applied,  an  important  property,  as  in  blast-furnace  use  it  must 

^  For  methods  of  charcoal  burning  consult :  T.  Egleston,  The  Manufacture 
of  Charcoal  in  Kilns,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  VIII,  373  (1880).  J.  Percy,  Metallurgy, 
Vol.  I,  Fuels.  Groves  and  Thorp,  Chemical  Technology,  Vol.  I,  Fuels. 
Philips  and  Bauerman,  Elements  of  Metallurgy. 
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be  capable  of  withstanding  pressure  from  the  furnace  charge, 
and  not  crush.  When  handled,  it  should  soil  the  fingers  but 
little.  When  ignited,  it  should  burn  without  flame  or  smoke. 
It  possesses  the  property,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  of  absorb- 
ing large  quantities  of  gases,  absorbing  90  times  its  volume  of 
ammonia  gas,  35  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  9.25  volumes  of 
oxygen,  7.5  volumes  of  nitrogen,  or  1.75  volumes  of  hydrogen. 
Charcoal  exposed  to  air  will  absorb  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  of 
water.     The  composition  of  black  charcoal  is  as  follows: 

Table  LXVI.     Composition  of  Charcoal 


Constituent 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

HoO  Cwater) 

7.23 

88.89 
2.41 
1.46 
3.02 

6.04 

85.18 
2.88 
3.44 
2.46 

8.21 

Carbon      

87.43 

Hydrogen 

Oxvsiien   

2.26 
0.54 

Ash            

1.56 

The  ignition  point  of  charcoal  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  wood  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  charred.  When 
charred  at  300°  C,  it  will  ignite  at  360  to  380°  C;  at  432°  C. 
it  will  ignite  at  400°  C;  at  1000  to  1500°  C.  it  will  ignite  at 
600  to  800°  C.  Charcoal  made  from  hard  wood  ignites  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  made  from  soft  wood.  The  calo- 
rific power  of  good  black  charcoal  is  approximately  7500  to  7800 
calories.  The  specific  heat  of  charcoal  at  room  temperature  is 
0.2411.  ' 

(3)  Peat.  —  Peat  or  turf  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  etc., 
which  accumulates  in  low  places,  as  swamps ^and  bogs,  in  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  growth  and  decay,  the  latter* aided  by  warmth 
and  moisture.  Its  occurrence  is  wifiespread  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Its  use  as  a  metallurgical  fuel  is  limited.  It  is  used 
in  the  form  of  partly  carbonized  briquettes  as  peat-coke  or 
charcoal,  or  as  dried  peat,  from  which  gas  may  be  produced. 
It  is  used  quite  extensively  in  European  countries,  Germany, 
Russia,    and    Sweden,    as    a    domestic    and    steam    fuel.^     It 

1  Robert  Schorr,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  82  (1905).  A.  P.  Hall  and 
R.  C.  Tolman,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXIX,  271  (1905). 
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represents  a  fuel  reserve  which  may  be  widely  used  iu 
time. 

The  composition  of  pvdi  is  very  variable,  (;hi(ifly  due  to  its 
varyinj^  content  of  water  and  ash.  Fr(\shly  cut  peat  from  })ogs 
may  contain  as  much  as  80  to  90  j)er  cent.  watcT.  Air-dried 
peat  usually  contains  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  water,  depcindent 
on  its  nature,  thouj»;h  it  may  contain  40  to  50  per  cent.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  hygroscopic  water  may  be  expelled  by  arti- 
ficial drying,  but  it  is  reabsorbed  on  exposure  to  air.  The 
amount  of  ash  in  peat  also  varies  within  wide  limits.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  consists  not  only  of  the  natural  ash  of 
the  plants,  but  also  the  mineral  matter,  such  as  sand  and  clay 
deposited  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  peat.  The  ash 
ranges  from  1  to  33  per  cent,,  with  about  7  per  cent,  in  good  mate- 
rial. The  composition  of  dried  peat  after  deducting  ash  is  approx- 
imately as  follows:  Carbon,  60  per  cent.;  oxygen,  34  per  cent.; 
hydrogen,  6  per  cent.;  which  is  10  per  cent,  more  of  carbon  and  1 
per  cent,  more  of  available  hydrogen  than  contained  in  wood. 
Its  higher  ash  contents,  however,  tend  to  annul  this  advantage. 

Peat  has  received  much  attention  in  Europe  in  recent  years 
and  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  employed  in  the  form 
of  dried  briquettes,  carbonized  briquettes,  and  peat  coke  or 
peat  charcoal.  Peat  coke,  made  by  the  Ziegler  process,  is  hard, 
firm,  and  practically  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It 
has  a  calorific  power  of  from  6776  to  7042  calories  per  kg.  and 
is  used  for  smelting  foundry  iron,  in  copper  refining,  and  for  other 
metallurgical  purposes  in  Germany.  Peat  briquettes,  made 
by  the  Stauber  system,  have  a  composition  of  45.14  per  cent, 
carbon,  4.54  per  cent,  hydrogen,  29.34  per  cent,  oxygen,  and 
9.09  per  cent,  ash,  and  a  calorific  power  of  3806  calories.^ 

The  cost  of  extracting  and  preparing  peat  for  use  as  a  fuel 
is  quite  costly,  and  in  districts  where  cheap  coal  is  available, 
cannot  enter  into  competition  with  it. 

(4)  Coal.  —  Coal  is  the  most  important  metallurgical  fuel 
and  is  used  directly  as  coal,  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  for  the 
production  of  gas.  The  composition  of  coal  varies  widely  and 
it  is  classified  in  several  ways.  One  classification  is  based  on 
the  property  of  coking,  or  not  coking,  a  coking  coal  being  one 
that  will  melt  into  a  fluid  mass  when  subjected  to  a  compara- 

1  J.  Fulton,  Coke,  1905,  442.     Mines  and  Minerals,  XXV,  305  (1905). 
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lively  high  temperature  without  free  access  of  air.  A  second 
classification  is  based  on  the  chemical  composition,  viz.,  the 
relative  amounts  of  "  fixed  "  carbon  and  "  volatile  matter." 
A  third  classification  is  based  on  the  length  of  flame  during 
burning. 

Coals  are  considered  as  members  of  a  series,  beginning 
with  wood  and  ending  with  graphite,  viz.,  wood,  peat,  lignite,  bi- 
tuminous coal,  semi-bituminous  coal,  semi-anthracite,  anthracite, 
graphite,  the  wood  or  vegetable  tissue  being  the  source  of  origin 
of  peat  and  the  coals.  From  a  metallurgical  point  of  view  the 
classification  based  on  length  of  flame,  coking  properties,  and 
caloriflc  power  are  of  most  interest.  From  a  geological  stand- 
point the  question  as  to  whether  a  coal  is  hgnite,  bituminous, 
or  anthracite  is  of  interest.  From  the  standpoint  of  heating 
power  the  high-grade  bituminous  coals  come  first,  followed  by 
anthracite,  then  by  ordinary  bituminous,  and  finally  by  lignite. 
Percy's  classification  is  (a)  Non-coking  coal  free  burning,  rich  in 
oxygen;  (6)  coking  coal;  (c)  non-coking  coal  rich  in  carbon. 

Gruner's  classification  is:  (a)  Non-coking  coals  with  long 
flame.  These  coals  approach  lignite  in  character,  yield  55  to 
60  per  cent,  of  powdery  coke,  and  burn  with  a  long  smoky 
flame.  The  composition  is  as  follows:  C,  75  to  80  per  cent.;  H, 
4.5  to  5.5  per  cent.;  O,  15  to  19.5  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  O  to  H 
is  3  to  1  to  4  to  1.     The  calorific  power  is  8000  to  8500  calories. 

(6)  Coking  long  flame  gas  coals.  These  yield  60  to  65  per 
cent,  loose,  friable  coke  and  32  to  40  per  cent,  volatile  matter, 
of  which  17  to  20  per  cent,  is  gas.  The  composition  is  as  follows: 
C,  80  to  85  per  cent.;  H,  5  to  5.8  per  cent.;  0,  10  to  14.2  per 
cent.     The  calorific  power  is  from  8500  to  8800   calories. 

(c)  Bituminous  or  furnace  coals.  These  coals  burn  with  a 
smoky  flame  and  yield  68  to  74  per  cent,  of  rather  loose  coke, 
and  15  to  16  per  cent.  gas.  The  composition  is  as  follows:  C, 
84  to  89  per  cent.;  H,  5  to  5.5  per  cent.;  O,  5.5  to  11  per  cent.; 
the  ratio  of  O  to  H  is  1:  1.  The  calorific  power  is  8800  to  9300 
calories. 

(d)  Coking  coals  with  short  flame.  These  yield  from  74  to  82 
per  cent,  of  hard  compact  coke,  and  12  to  15  per  cent.  gas.  The 
composition  is  as  follows:  C,  88  to  91  per  cent.;  H,  4.5  to  5.5  per 
cent.;  O,  5.5  to  6.5  per  cent.  The  calorific  power  is  9300  to  9600 
calories. 
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(e)  Anthracite  coalsK  TIh^ho  yiold  82  to  92  per  cent,  of  soft 
pow(l(M'y  (*ok(»  and  12  to  8  por  cent.  ^as.  Tlicy  hum  with  a  short 
flame.  'V\w  ('()nij)()siti()n  is  as  follows:  (',  90  to  93  p(;r  cent.; 
H,  4  to  4.5  per  cent.;  (),  3  to  5.5  per  cent.  The  calorific  power 
is  9200  to  9500  cal()ri(^s. 

The  calorific  power  in  this  classification  is  based  on  "  com- 
bustible matter  "  present,  viz.,  the  composition  of  the  coal  after 
deducting  the  contents  in  ash.  This  classification  is  based 
on  European  coals  and  does  not  apply  generally  to  American 
coals. 

If  a  coal  be  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  a  high  temperature, 
gas  will  be  given  off,  which  consists  of  volatile  hydrocarbons 
and  some  water  vapor,  and  there  remains  a  residue  of  ''coke," 
which  consists  of  the  fixed  carbon  amd  the  ash.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  method  of  ''proximate  analysis"  of  coal  which 
determines  the  fixed  carbon,  volatile  matter,  water  or  moisture, 
sulphur  and  ash.  In  distinction  to  this  there  is  the  ultimate 
analysis,  which  determines  the  elemental  constituents  of  coal, 
carbon,   oxygen,   hydrogen,   nitrogen,   sulphur,   and   the   ash. 

Kent's^  classification  is  based  on  the  proximate  analysis 
of  coal,  recalculated  to  allow  for  ash.     It  is  as  follows: 

Table  LXVII.     Kent's  Classification  of  Coals 


Type 


Anthracite    

Semi-anthracite 
Semi-bituminous .  . . 
Eastern  bituminous 
Western  bituminous 
Lignite    


Per  cent.  Fixed 
Carbon 


97    -92.5 
92.5-87.5 
87.5-75 
75    -60 
65    -50 
less  than  50 


Per  cent.  Volatile 
Matter 

3    - 

-  7.5 

7.5- 

-12.5 

12.5- 

-25 

25    - 

-40 

35    - 

-50 

more  than  50 

Heating  Value  in  B.T.U. 

per  Lb.  of  Combustible 

Matter 


14,600-14,800 
14,700-15,000 
15,500-16,000 
14,800-15,200 
13,500-14,800 
11,000-13,500 


The  most  recent  classification  suggested,  and  probably  the 
most  satisfactory,  is  that  of  Marius  Campbell^,  which  is  based 
on  the  carbon-hydrogen  ratio,  viz.,  the   quotient   obtained   by 

^  These  are  really  semi-anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coals. 

2  Wm.  Kent,  Steam  Boiler  Economy,  p.  42. 

3  U.  S.  G.  S.  Professional  Paper  48,  172  (1906).  Report  of  the  Coal 
Testing  Plant  and  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVI,  324  (1906). 
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dividing  the  per  cent,  of  carbon  by  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
in  the  coal  as  determined  by  ultimate  analysis. 

The  proposed  classification  is  as  follows;  groups  A,  B,   C, 
D,   E,   are  tentative. 

Table  LXVIII.     Campbell's  Classification  of  Coals 


Group 

Classification 

Carbon-hydrogen  Ratio 

A              

Graphite   

B 

Anthracite 

00    -30 

c          

30    -26 

D 

Semi-anthracite    

Semi-bituminous    

Bituminous 

26    -23 

E  . 

23    -20 

F 

20    -17 

G               

17    -14.4 

H                 

<< 

14.4-12.5 

I                  

i( 

12.5-11.2 

J                      

Lignite 

11.2-  9.3 

K                       

Peat 

9.3- 

L 

Wood  (cellulose)    

7.2- 

The  term  semi-bituminous  was  used  in  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania classification  of  coals/  and  is  retained,  although  the 
term  is  not  properly  used,  since  it  would  normally  mean  a  coal 
between  a  lignite  and  a  bituminous  coal,  and  not  a  coal  between 
a  bituminous  and  an  anthracite.  The  term  is  frequently  used 
to  describe  either  kind  of  coal. 

In  Table  LXIX  the  proximate  and  ultimate  composition  of 
American  coals  are  given  with  the  calorific  power,  and  in  table 
LXX  the  proximate  composition  of  western  coals,  largely  used 
in  smelting.  In  table  LXXI  the  proximate  composition  of 
some  foreign  coals  is  given.  In  regard  to  moisture  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  this  is  of  two  kinds:  (a)  the  water  which  the 
coarsely  crushed  coal  loses  by  drying  in  the  air  of  the  room 
until  no  further  loss  occurs,  i.e.  an  equilibrium  is  established  be- 
tween the  moisture  in  the  coal  and  that  in  the  air,  and  (b)  that 
water  which  is  lost  by  further  drying  the  finely  crushed,  air- 
dried  coal  (60  mesh)  in  an  air  bath  at  105°  C.  to  constant 
weight.     The  second  loss  varies  much  in  different  kinds  of  coal 


1  Persifor  Frazer,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  VI,  430. 
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—  in  anthracite  it  will  ho,  0.5  to  3  per  cent.;  in  ])ituminous  coal, 
1  to  9  per  cent.,  and  in  li<:;nitcs  as  hij2;li  as  20  })(t  cc^nt. 

(tcncral.  ''  Channel  "  coal  is  a  vari(;ty  of  l)ituniin()us  coal 
usually  of  low  si)ecific  gravity,  ran^in^  from  1.1  to  1.20,  of  a 
dull  luster  and  non-cokinji;.  It  burns  with  a  lon^,  smoky  flame. 
It  is  hij2;h  in  volatile  matter  and  low  in  fixed  carbon,  resemblinj^ 
lignite  in  composition,  except  that  the  moisture  is  low,  like 
in  bituminous  coals.  The  following  are  i)roximate  analyses: 
(a)  Bre(;kenridge  Ky.:  Volatile  matter,  53.53  per  cent.;  fixed 
carbon,  34.37  per  cent.;  ash,  12  per ^ cent.;  S,  1.89  per  cent. 
(6)  Nova  Scotia:  Volatile  matter,  66.56  per  cent.;  fixed  car- 
bon, 25.23  per  cent.;  ash,  8.21  per  cent.;  water,  0.23  per 
cent.  Cannel  coals  are  comparatively  rare  and  not  important 
metallurgically. 

While  the  fuel  value  of  coal  is  dependent  upon  its  position 
in  the  classification,  viz.,  whether  it  be  an  anthracite,  lignite, 
etc.,  the  amount  of  ash  present  is  a  very  important  factor. 
The  higher  the  percentage  of  ash  the  less  the  calorific  power  in 
any  given  coal.  Thus,  a  bituminous  coal  quite  high  in  the 
classification,  containing  much  ash,  may  not  be  as  good  a  fuel 
as  a  lignite,  low  in  ash.  The  moisture  content  of  the  coal  is  also 
important.  In  burning  coal  under  boilers  or  in  metallurgical 
furnaces  there  is  a  definite  heat  loss  for  every  per  cent,  of  water 
in  the  coal.  If  the  products  of  combustion  in  which  the  water 
is  present  as  vapor  escape  at  400°  C,  every  per  cent,  of  water 
causes  a  loss  of  about  8  calories;  if  they  escape  at  1200°  C,  a 
loss  of  about  14  calories.  In  table  LXIX  the  calorific  or  heat- 
producing  power  of  coals  is  given  as  determined  by  the  Mahler 
calorimeter.  This  includes  the  heat  of  the  condensation  of 
the  water  vapor,  viz.,  is  equivalent  to  the  products  of  combustion 
escaping  at  room  temperature,  16°  C,  the  water  existing  chiefly 
in  the  liquid  form.  This  is  not  realized  in  practice,  and  the 
actual  calories  obtained  must  be  determined  by  applying  a  cor- 
rection for  water. 

Sulphur  in  coal  is  usually  an  objectionable  substance,  for 
if  the  coal  is  a  coking  coal  and  the  coke  is  used  in  iron  smelting, 
sulphur  must  be  low.  In  lead  and  copper  blast  furnace  smelting 
sulphur  in  coke  is  not  detrimental.  In  coal  for  reverberatory 
furnaces  or  for  the  production  of  gas,  used  in  iron  metallurgy, 
sulphur  is  objectionable.     In  smelting  copper  ores  in  reverbera- 
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tory  fiirnacos,  sulpliur  is  not  dciriincuital,  hut  in  rofininjr  coppcT 
ill  rcvcilxM-idory  rurnjiccs,  t\n\  sulj)hiir  contents  of  the  coal 
used  should  preferably  he  low.  Sulphur  and  ash  in  coal  may 
often  be  materially  reduced  by  wasliin^  or  dressing;  out  "  bone;  " 
or  slate,  so  tliat  a  ])oor  coal  as  mined  may  be  converted  into  a 
good  fuel.  Suli)hur  in  coal  occurs  generally  as  pyrites  or  as 
gypsum.  The  ash  of  coal  is  of  very  variable  composition.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  SiOa,  FC2O3,  CaO,  MgO,  AI2O3,  CaS()4  and 
small  amounts  of  the  alkalies.  The  amount  of  the  different 
constituents  varies  widely.  Thus:  (a)  Si()2,  15.48  per  cent.; 
AI2O3,  5.28  per  cent.;  FeaOa,  74.02  per  cent.;  CaO,  2.26  per 
cent.;  MgO,  0.26  per  cent.;  K2O,  0.53  per  cent.;  CaS04,  2.17 
per  cent.;  (6)  Si02,  45.13  per  cent.;  AI2O3,  22.47  per  cent.;  Fe203, 
25.83  per  cent.;  CaO,  2.80  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.52  per  cent.;  K2O, 
0.60  per  cent.;  Na20,  0.28  per  cent.;  CaS04,  2.37  per  cent,  (c) 
SiOa,  60.23  per  cent.;  AI2O3,  31.63  per  cent.;  FesOg,  6.36  per 
cent.;  CaO,  1.08  per  cent.;  MgO,  0.35  per  cent.;  K2O,  0.11  per 
cent.;  CaS04,  0.24  per  cent.  The  ash  may  be  of  such  composi- 
tion as  to  be  readily  fusible,  and  form  slag,  known  in  this  case 
as  "  clinker  "  at  the  temperature  of  combustion  obtained  in  the 
body  of  the  fire,  as  for  instance  (h),  or  it  may  be  practically 
infusible  as  (c),  or  an  incipient  fusion  only  may  take  place. 

A  heavy  massive  "  clinker "  may  be  very  objectionable, 
necessitating  a  frequent  cleaning  of  the  grates,  while  the  entire 
absence  of  clinker  may  be  equally  objectionable  as  it  will  per- 
mit fine  fuel  to  pass  the  grates.  A  reasonable  amount  of  porous 
clinker  is  usually  desirable. 

Coking  coals.  The  coking  coals  are  those  that  can  be 
made  into  a  good  metallurgical  coke,  suitable  for  blast-furnace 
smelting  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead  metallurgy.  The  coking  coals 
belong  to  the  bituminous  class,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
by  the  proximate  or  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  melt  and  fuse  into  a  "  coke."  Coals  of  practi- 
cally identical  ultimate  chemical  composition  will  act  in  a  widely 
different  manner  in  this  respect.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  on  this  subject  without  result.  It  is  well  established 
that  all  coals  are  hydrocarbons.  From  this  standpoint  the 
composition  of  a  coal  may  be  exceedingly  complex;  thus  coals 
of  the  same  ultimate  composition  in  O,  H,  C,  and  N  may  vary 
widely  in  the  nature  of  their  molecular  structure,  and  it  may 
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be  easily  conceived  how  certain  hydrocarbon  molecules  may 
melt  at  comparatively  low  temixTatures,  Ix^fore  d(H;omposition, 
while  others  an^  dcM-oiiiposcd  loiin  befon^  th(^  m(;ltinj5-I)oint  is 
reached,  viz.,  have  no  melting-point.  It  may  l)e  stated  in  a 
general  way  that  coking  coals  range  in  volatile^  mattc^r  from 
about  17  to  33  per  cent.,'  although  by  no  means  all  coals  in 
this  range  will  coke,  and  some  coking  coals  lie  outside  of  this 
range.  In  the  process  of  coking,  the  heat  for  the  operation  is 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons.     If 


Fig.  107.  —  Plan  of  block  of  ovens. 


these  are  too  low,  good  coke  cannot  be  made  in  "  beehive  " 
ovens,  although  certain  by-product  ovens  are  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke  from  this  type  of  coal.  If  the  volatile 
matter  be  too  high,  the  amount  or  yield  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal 
is  low.  The  ash,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  in  coal  do  not  seem 
to  influence  its  coking  properties.  The  ash  is  concentrated  in 
the  coke,  hence  the  best  coking  coals  are  low  in  ash.  Thus  if 
a  coal  containing  10  per  cent,  ash  yield  65  per  cent,  of  coke, 
the  ash  contents  of  the  coke  will  be  15.4  per  cent. 

(5)  Coke.  —  In  the  United  States,  in  1907,  there  were  pro- 

1  John  Fulton,  Treatise  on  Coke,  1905,  28.     F.  C.  Keighley,  Mines  and 
Minerals,  XXVIII,  109  (1907). 
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duced  40,595,238  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $107,445,050  at  the 
ovens. ^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  was  consumed  for  smelt- 
ing purposes.  About  85  to  87  per  cent,  was  made  in  beehive 
ovens,  and  the  rest  in  by-product  coke  ovens.  In  coking  in 
beehive  ovens,  a  large  part  of  the  gas  produced,  which  is  valuable 
as  fuel,  and  the  tar  and  ammonia  liquor,  is  wasted.  In  the 
by-product  oven,  all  the  products  are  utilized.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  coking  in  beehive  ovens  entails  an  enormous 
waste,  and  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  country  they 
are  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  by-product  ovens.     Near 


f<-4'9'-'->! 


Fig.  108.  —  Cross-section  of  a  bank  of  ovens. 


cities  where  the  gas  produced  finds  a  ready  sale  for  fuel  and 
illuminating  purposes,  by-product  ovens  are  frequently  installed. 
Certain  large  iron  and  steel  plants  also  manufacture  their 
own  coke  in  by-product  ovens,  the  gases  obtained  being  used 
for  fuel  purposes.  In  outlying  districts,  distant  from  ready 
markets,  as  in  the  western  states,  by-product  ovens  are  rarely 
installed,  as  the  first  cost  is  great,  and  the  by-products  do  not 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  use  of  the  by-product  oven  is,  however, 
constantly  increasing. 

Coking  in  beehive  ovens.  The  "  beehive  "  oven  for  coking 
coal  is  very  old  and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  conical  "  meiler  " 
for  burning  charcoal.     The  name  is  derived  from  its  resemblance 

1  Mineral  Industry,.  XVII,  130  (1908). 
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to  the  old  lorin  of  hcchiNc.  Id  l<'ij»;s.  107  and  108  is  shown 
the  pliin '  and  cross-section  of  ovens,  and  in  Ki^.  109  th(;  front 
elevation,  showing  tlie  constrnction  of  doors.  Tlu)  ovens 
are  built  in  blocks,  or  double  I'ows,  or  in  baid^s,  or  single  rows. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  ovens  an;  charged  from  a 
track  on  top  of  the  ovens,  by  means  of  a  spe(;ial  car  ternuHl 
a  '  larry,"  and  discluirged  through  tlu;  door  in  the;  sid(i  on  to 
a  platform,  from  which  the  coke  is  loaded  directly  into  rail- 


FRONT   VIEW  SIDE   VIEW 

Fig.  109.  —  Door  of  beehive  coke  oven. 

road  cars  on  a  track  at  a  lower  level  than  the  platform.  The 
ovens  are  generally  about  12.5  ft.  in  diameter  and  7.5  ft.  high 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  crown.  The  circular  section  of  the 
oven  is  built  of  fire  brick,  usually  a  coarse-grained  brick  which 
will  withstand  the  severe  conditions  produced  by  highly  heated 
surfaces  coming  in  contact  with  the  Avater  used  in  quenching 
the  coke.  The  crown  of  the  oven  is  fequently  built  of  sihca 
brick.  Tiling  is  used  for  the  floor  and  wherever  necessary 
special  shapes  are  used  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  brick. 

1  Mines  and  Minerals,  XXVII,  80  (1906). 
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Coking  process.  In  starting  new  ovens  they  are  preheated 
to  a  dull  red  heat  by  burning  coal  in  them;  in  working  ovens 
they  are  at  that  temperature  from  the  previous  charge.  About 
5  to  6  tons  of  coal  are  then  charged  in  at  the  top  and  leveled 
off  with  a  rake.  The  depth  of  the  coal  should  be  23  to  24  in. 
The  coal  may  be  mine  run,  viz.,  in  the  form  as  mined,  which 
may  be  fine  and  in  small  pieces  as  in  the  Connelsville  district 
of  Pennsylvania;  or  it  may  have  to  be  first  crushed.  Some- 
times coarse  lump  coal  is  charged.  The  preparation  of  the 
coal  depends  on  the  nature  of  it;  some  coals  will  make  good 


Fig.  110.  —  Cross-section  of  coke  oven  showing  height  of  coal  charged. 

coke  only  if  finely  crushed,  others  do  not  need  this  preparation. 
Certain  coals  must  be  cleaned  of  bone  and  slate  by  dressing 
and  washing,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ash  and  sulphur  to  as  low 
a  content  as  possible,  before  coking.  The  door  A,  Fig.  110,  is 
then  bricked  up  with  fire  brick,  the  top  brick  being  put  in  loosely, 
so  that  they  may  be  removed  for  the  admission  of  air  when  the 
coking  process  requires  it.  After  10  to  20  minutes  white  smoke 
will  arise  through  the  top  opening,  the  distillation  of  the  coal 
having  begun;  then  some  air  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  door 
and  the  gases  above  the  coal  ignite,  and  burn  with  a  dull  smoky 
flame.  The  coking  of  the  coal  proceeds  from  above  downward, 
essentially  —  the  volatile  matter  of  the  coal  distils  and  burns 
in  the  oven  above  the  coal,  furnishing  the  heat  for  the  operation. 
Some  of  the  hydrocarbon  gases  rising  through  the  mass  deposit 
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carbon  in  the  fissiiros  in  the  u|)|)(*r  mass,  already  cokod,  givinp; 
th(*  c()k(^  tlio  silvery  apjx'arancu; '  usually  a  property  of  hi^h- 
gratlc  coke.  As  tlu^  oix-ration  proecMuls,  tin;  teniperalun;  rises 
and  the  flame  becomes  white  and  Anally  disappc^ars.  Toward  the 
end,  the  air  supi)ly  is  p;radually  shut  off,  until  non(;  is  admitted. 
Tiu^  oven  is  permitted  to  stand  for  some  tim(^  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  flame,  and  then  water  is  turned  in  at  the  top 
by  means  of  a  hose,  and  the  coke  is  quenched.  The  door  is 
then  removed  and  the  coke  withdrawn  by  long  rakes.  The 
standard  time  of  coking  for  metallurgical  coke  is  48  and  72  hours. 


Fig.  111.  —  Longitudinal  sections.    The  Otto-Hilgenstock  by-product  ovens. 

After  drawing  the  coke,  the  oven  is  recharged  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  heat,  as  the  best  coke  is  pro- 
duced in  hot  ovens.  Often  the  coke  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  is  black  and  soft  for  several  inches,  due  to  insufficient 
heat;  this  black  portion  is  known  as  black  ends.  Seventy-two 
hour  coke  is  usually  of  a  more  cellular  structure,  of  greater 
hardness  of  body,  has  less  black  ends  than  48-hour  coke,  and 
makes  a  better  metallurgical  fuel,  especially  for  iron  blast  fur- 
nace work.  For  lead  and  copper  blast  furnace  smelting  48-hour 
coke  may  answer  as  well.  The  yield  of  coke  from  coal  depends 
on  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coal,  and  the  amount 
of  the  fixed  carbon  consumed  in  the  coking  process,  which 
depends  upon  the   care  used  in  coking.     In    the    Connelsville 

1  John  Fulton,  Treatise  on  Coke,  158. 
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district  the  yield  of  marketable  coke  is  about  62  to  65  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  charged.  The  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  beehive  oven  during  coking  is  1402°  C, 
and  the  highest  temperature  1535°  C.^ 

By-product  coke  ovens.  Figs.  Ill  and  112  show  a  longi- 
tudinal and  a  cross-section  respectively  of  the  Otto-Hilgenstock^ 
by-product  retort  oven.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  fire- 
brick retorts  R,  about  33  ft.  long,  6.5  ft.  high,  and  17  to  22  in. 
wide,  holding  a  charge  of  6  to  7  tons  of  coal.  This  coal  is  charged 
by  larry  cars  M  through  the  openings  q,  while  the  coke  is  dis- 


'  '  ■  vi  .  ..    r  )  '  I  t  '■  ■ 
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Fig.  112.  —  Transverse  sections.    The  Otto-Hilgenstock  by-product  oven. 

charged  by  special  mechanical  pushers  through  the  doors  W . 
The  gas  given  off  from  the  coal  during  distillation  escapes  from 
the  retort  by  the  openings  /b,  and  is  conducted  to  condensers 
which  separate  out  ammonia  liquor,  tar,  etc.,  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  gas.  The  rest  of  the  gas  is  returned  to  the  main 
A,  from  which  it  enters  the  burners  B,  B,  air  for  combustion 
being  drawn  in  at  0,  0,  from  the  foundation  arches.  The 
flame  and  products  of  combustion  pass  up  the  vertical  flues 

1  J.  R.  Campbell,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXVII,  120  (1909). 

2  The  United-Otto  System  of  By-product  Coke  Ovens,  by  the  United  Coke 
and  Gas  Co.,  New  York,  1906. 
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V,  V,  over  tlio  to])  of  them,  to  i\\v.  center  of  the  (^luirnhers,  theiiee 
down  a  clumnel  in  the  wall  to  the  i\vu\  P  below  the  floor  of  the 
retorts,  then  to  tlie  (hi(^s  z  into  the  nuiin  fhie  X,  from  which 
they  pass  to  boilers,  J2;ivinf!;  up  their  remaining  h(;at  to  form 
steam. 

It  will  be  n()t(Hl  that  the  cokinp;  retorts  R  are  surroun(l(;d 
by  flues  in  which  the  gas  is  burnt,  thus  uniformly  heatinp;  the 
same  from  without  to  a  high  temperatures  In  some  types 
of  by-product  retort  ovens,  the  air  for  th(»  combustion  of  the 
gas  is  preheated  by  a  system  of  regenerating  chambers,  built 
of  brick  in  checker-work  fashion.  The  hot,  waste  products 
of  combustion,  in  place  of  heating  boilers,  are  conducted 
to  one  of  these  regenerators  where  they  give  up  their  heat 
to  the  brick  work,  thence  passing  to  the  stack.  The  other 
regenerator,  which  has  been  previously  heated  in  this  manner, 
has  the  air  for  combustion  passed  through  it,  thus  absorbing 
the  heat  from  the  brick  work,  and  by  this  preheating  permitting 
a  high  temperature  to  be  attained  in  the  flues  around  the  retort, 
with  a  smaller  consumption  of  gas  than  would  be  possible  with- 
out preheating  the  air.  This  permits  more  of  the  gas  produced 
in  coking  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  or 
fuel  gas.  As  the  regenerators  cool  from  the  air  passed  through, 
they  are  reversed  from  time  to  time  by  a  system  of  valves.  Fig. 
113  shows  a  general  view  of  a  United-Otto  system  by-product 
coke  oven  plant. 

The  physical  properties  of  coke}  The  following  properties  are 
discussed:  (a)  hardness  of  body,  (6)  cell  structure,  (c)  purity, 
{d)  uniform  quality,  (e)   coherence  in  handling. 

(a)  Hardness  of  body.  By  this  is  meant  the  hardness 
of  the  cell  walls  of  the  coke,  which  is  usually  from  2  to  3.5, 
referred  to  the  mineralogical  scale.  The  property  is  important 
in  that  hard  cokes  (3  plus)  are  resistant  to  the  solvent  action 
of  carbon  dioxide  gas  in  the  blast  furnace,  —  CO2  +  C  =  2C0  — 
which  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  and  is  known 
as  the  ''  carbon  transfer."  This  dissolution  of  the  coke  is 
undesirable  since  it  should  reach  the  ''  tuyeres  "  or  blast  openings 
of  the  furnace  practically  unaltered.  The  standard  Connels- 
ville  coke  produced  in  beehive  ovens  has  a  hardness  of  three. 

(6)  Cell  Structure.      Coke  is  cellular  in  structure.     A  piece 

^  John  Fulton,  ibid. 
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of  coke  consists  of  walls  of  coke  enclosing  irregular  spaces  or 
cells.  These  cells  interconnnunicate  with  each  other,  for  a 
piece  of  coke  will  readily  absorb  a  gn^at  deal  of  water,  about 
70  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight.  Standard  Connelsvilie  coke 
consists  of  about  44  per  cent,  coke  and  50  per  cent,  cell  space 
per  unit  volume.  This  cellular  structure  is  important  since 
it  affords  a  large  surface  for  combustion.  This  is  essential, 
as  the  rapidity  of  combustion  at  the  tuyeres  of  the  furnace 
has  a  decided  influence  on  the  furnace  capacity. 

In  the  blast  furnace  the  coke  should  pass  to  the  zone  of 
combustion  practically  unaltered,  and  then,  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  air  blast,  burn  rapidly.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  cell  development  of  various  cokes; 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  as  low  as  24  per  cent. 

(c)  Purity.  The  term  purity  has  reference  to  the  absence 
of  ash,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Generally  the  ash  contents 
of  coke  are  not  much  below  10  per  cent.  Cokes  with  less  than 
5  to  7  per  cent,  are  scarce.  Table  LXXII  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  coke  ash. 

Table  LXXII.     Composition  of  Coke  Ash 


Locality 


Horr,  Montana  ^    

Belt,  Montana  ^ 

Cardiff,  Colorado  ^    

Fairmount,  West  Virginia 
Connelsvilie,  Pennsylvania 


Chemical  Composition 

Si02 

FeoOa 

AI2O3 

CaO 

MgO 

57.0 

19.0 

21.2 

3.3 



5L6 

10.0 

33.6 

— 

— 

48.9 

18.9 

23.9 

5.8 

1.4 

43.2 

25.0 

23.1 

8.87 

— 

50.3 

14.9 

21.88 

13.10 

— 

0.8 


The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contents  of  coke  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  For  iron  blast  furnace 
use  coke  should  contain  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  sulphur, 
though  some  cokes  containing  somewhat  more  than  this  are 
used.  In  lead  and  copper  blast  furnace  smelting  no  particular 
limits  are  set.  Phosphorus  is  usually  low  in  cokes.  In  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  this  constituent  should  usually  not  exceed 
0.05  per  cent.,  though  more  is  permissible  when  "  basic  "  iron 
is  made  for  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  process. 
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Table  LXXIII.     Composition  of  Cokes 


Locality 


Chemical  Composition 


Moisture 


'Volatile 
Matter 


Connelsville,  Pa.,  Standard  coke  ^ 

Pocahontas,  W.  Va.^ 

Alamo,  Mexico  ^    

Monongah,  W.  Va.^    

Fairmount,  W.  Va.^    

Cambria,  Wyo.  ^ 

Colorado  ^ 

Lehigh,  Pa.^    

Horr,  Montana  ^    

Crows'  Nest,  B.  C.^ 

Belt,  Montana  ^ 

Cardiff,  Colorado  ^    

Castle  Gate,  Utah  ^ 

Raton  Field,  New  Mex."    


0.80 
0.345 

0.23 
0.69 
0.92 
1.60 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
2.30 
0.40 
0.20 
0.58 


1.31 

0.341 

1.35 

0.80 

1.00 

3.93 

1.70 

4.20 

4.00 

4.10 

4.70 

3.60 

3.50 

1.77 


Fixed       A   u      o   1   1  Phos- 

Carbon     ^^^     Sulphur  ^j^^^^^ 


86.88 

92.69 

83.80 

89.77 

85.89 

65.22 

86.86 

81.80 

75.70 

85.8 

78.3 

85.7 

86.1 

79.96 


11.54 
5.82 
14.85 
9.80 
12.42 
29.93 
10.70 
13.80 
19.9 
9.9 
13.7 
10.3 
10.2 
16.99 


0.695 
0.738 
1.08 
0.976 


0.05 
0.0063 
0.005 
0.039 


0.698 


(e)  Uniform  quality.  Shipments  of  coke  should  be  of  uni- 
form quality,  and  black  ends,  which  are  soft  and  do  not  resist 
the  action  of  the  furnace,  should  be  absent.  Cokes  differ  much 
in  appearance,  thus  Connelsville  coke  is  columnar  in  structure, 
usually  of  a  bright  silvery  luster,  in  large,  hard,  massive  pieces, 
and  very  coherent;  while  some  West  Virginia  cokes  resemble 
a  conglomerate  in  structure,  like  pieces  of  charred  coal  cemented 
together,  and  do  not  possess  any  Very  prominent  luster,  but 
are  rather  dull.  It  is  also  more  friable  than  the  Connelsville 
coke,  and  large  pieces  break  readily.  Both  kinds,  however, 
make  excellent  blast-furnace  coke. 

(/)  Coherence  in  handling.  The  hard,  massive  cokes  stand 
railroad  shipment  much  better  than  the  softer  friable  kinds. 
Coke  fines  or  breeze  is  very  undesirable  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel, 
and  in  handling  coke  at  the  furnaces  it  is  generally  discarded, 
the  coke  being  shoveled  with  coke  forks  which  eliminate  all 
pieces  below  a  certain  small  size. 

1  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIV,  289  (1904). 

2  J.  Fulton,  Treatise  on  Coke,  334. 

3  C.  H.  Fulton  and  T.  Knutzen,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  334  (1905). 

4  E.  K.  Judd,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXIV,  8  (1907). 
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(g)  Crushing  strength.  Tho  crushiiijz;  strength  of  coko  varices 
with  tho  ooal  from  whicli  it  is  injuh',  and  the  process  of  cokinji;. 
Coke  made  in  Ix'oliive  ovens  lias  not  t  h(^  same  strciiigth  as  that 
unulc  from  tlie  same;  coal  in  certain  hy-pnxhKJt  ov(nis.  Thus 
stanihird  l)eehiv(*  oven  cokc^  from  ('onnelsvilh^  (;oal  has  a  crusli- 
injj;  strengtli  of  about  300  lbs.  per  cu.  in.,  whih^  by-product  coke 
from  the  same  coal  may  attain  a  strength  of  940  lbs.  per  cu.  in. 
The  crushing  strength  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  load 
or  burden  the  coke  can  withstand  in  the  furnace  without  crush- 
ing. A  strength  of  300  lbs.  per  cu.  in.  is  ample  to  resist  the 
load  in  a  90-ft.  iron  blast  furnace. 

The  crushing  strength  of  various  cokes  made  in  beehive 
ovens  will  vary  from  75  to  440  lbs.  per  inch.  While  the 
strength  of  cokes  made  in  by-product  ovens  is  usually  much 
greater,  and  they  also  have  a  greater  hardness  of  body,  they  are 
usually  deficient  in  cell  structure,  which  may  be  a  serious 
defect  for  blast-furnace  work.  This  last  is  often  urged  as  an 
objection  to  by-product  coke,  but  whether  it  is  serious  enough 
to  carry  weight  is  still  to  be  determined  by  a  wider  experience. 

(6)  Oil.  —  Petroleum,  or  natural  oil,  or  certain  of  its  dis- 
tillation products,  are  used  extensively  as  a  metallurgical  fuel 
in  localities  in  which  it  is  abundant,  as  in  Russia,  or  in  the  United 
States  in  California,  and  to  some  extent  in  Colorado.  Its 
use  is  dependent  upon  economic  considerations,  such  as  (1)  the 
nature  of  the  oil;  for  while  all  oils  make  good  fuel,  certain  kinds 
on  distillation  yield  large  quantities  of  gasolene,  lighting,  and 
lubricating  oils,  which  sell  at  a  high  price,  so  that  the  use  of  the 
crude  oil  as  a  fuel  is  too  costly.  (2)  The  availability  of  large 
deposits  of  cheap  coal  may  exclude  the  use  of  oil  on  account  of 
the  higher  relative  cost  of  the  latter.  While  oil  has  a  very 
high  calorific  power,  and  presents  certain  definite  advantages 
as  a  metallurgical  fuel  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  its  use  is 
restricted  mainly  to  districts  in  which  it  is  produced,  or  to  such 
regions  at  long  distances  from  coal  supply  where  the  freight 
costs  on  the  latter  warrant  the  shipping  in  of  the  oil.  The 
calorific  power  of  crude  petroleum  is  about  21,000  B.  T.  U. 
per  lb.,  while  coals  vary  from  about  9000  to  14,000.  One  pound 
^of  oil  is  equivalent  to  2  to  2.25  lbs.  of  average  coal,  and  perhaps 
more,  as  the  efficiency  in  burning  oil  is  greater  than  that  in 
burning  coal.     Lima,  Ohio,  oil  weighs  6.6  lbs.  per  gal.,  and  a 
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barrel  of  52  gals,  weighs  355  lbs.  An  average  weight  of  oil  is 
7.32  lbs.  per  gal.  Taking  into  consideration  the  grade  of  coal, 
freight  charges  on  oil  and  coal,  the  advantages  of  oil  as  fuel, 
e.g.  in  eliminating  ash,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  operation,  the 
relative  economy^  of  oil  and  coal  may  readily  be  calculated  for 
any  specific  case. 

Oil  is  used  as  fuel  in  California^  for  smelting  copper  ores 
in  reverberatory  furnaces;  for  copper-refining  furnaces,  ore- 
roasting  furnaces,  reverberatory  furnaces  for  "  softening  " 
lead  bullion,  cupeling  furnaces,  and  in  retort  furnaces  for  dis- 
tilling zinc  scums  from  the  Parkes  lead-desilverization  process. 
In  Colorado  it  is  used  at  Colorado  City  in  ore-roasting  furnaces, 
and  in  Russia  in  open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  and  other  metallurgi- 
cal furnaces. 

Petroleum  or  mineral  oil  consists  essentially  of  hydrocar- 
bons.^ The  oils  usually  belong  in  one  of  two  groups:  (1)  the 
methane  or  paraffin  group,  represented  by  the  general  formula, 
CnH2n  +  2,  as  for  example  the  Pennsylvania  oils,  and  (2)  naph- 
thenes,  represented  by  the  general  formula,  CnH2n-6  +  Hg,  which 
are  isomers  of  the  ethylene  (CnH2n)  or  olefine  groups,  as  for 
example  the  Russian  oils.  The  color  of  the  oils  ranges  from  a 
straw  color  to  almost  black.  The  specific  gravity,  an  indication 
of  its  viscosity,  varies  from  0.771  to  1.020.  California  oil  has 
a  gravity  of  from  0.827  to  0.88.  Most  mineral  oils  come  in  the 
range  from  0.79  to  0.959. 

When   crude   oil   is   subjected   to   distillation   the   following 
products  are  obtained.^ 
I.    Light  oils: 

1.  Petroleum  ether,  rhigolene,  s.  g.  0.65  to  0.66;  boiling- 
point,  104  to  158°  Fahr. 

2.  Gasolene,  s.  g.  0.64  to  0.667;  boiling-point,  158  to  176°  Fahr. 

3.  Petroleum  naphtha  C;  benzine,  s.  g.  0.667  to  0.707;  boiling- 
point,  176  to  212°  Fahr. 

4.  Petroleum  naphtha  B;  Hgroine,  s.  g.  0.707  to  0.722;  boiling- 
point,  176  to  248°  Fahr. 

^  Kent,  Steam  Boiler  Economy,  141. 

2  A.  von  dor  Ropp,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXV,  81  (1903);  E.  and  M.  Jour., 
LXIX,  739  (1900). 

3  Boverton  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  207  (1896). 
4W.  T.  Brannt,  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  75  (1895). 
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5.  IVtr()l(Miin  nai)htliJi  A;  li^roino,  s.  p;.  0.722  to  0.737;  boiling- 
point,  2r)8  to  :U)2°  Kahr. 

II.  lUumunit'nuj  oils : 

1.  KrrosoiH^  ix'trohuim,  s.  ^.  0.753  to  0.8G4;  boiling-point, 
302  to  572°. 

III.  Residuum  (fuel  oils  —  tar) : 

1.  Lubricating  oils,  s.  g.  0.745  to  0.8588. 

2.  Paraffin  oils,  s.  g.  0.8588  to  0.959. 

3.  Coke  residue. 

Classified  on  this  basis.  Table  LXXIV  gives  the  approximate 
composition  of  American  oils.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  oils  which 
yield  high  percentages  of  naphtha  and  kerosene  are  rarely  used 
for  fuel  as  they  are  more  valuable  for  distillation.  Frequently 
the  residuum,  or  fuel  oil  only,  of  petroleum,  is  used  as  a  fuel. 


Table  LXXIV.     Composition  of  American  Oils^ 


Products 

Appala- 
chian 
Field 

Lima 

Indiana 

Field 

Mid-Con- 
tinental 
Field 

Gulf 
Field 

Cali- 
fornia 
Field 

Corsi- 
cana, 
Texas 

Colo- 
rado 
Field 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Naphthas,  gasolene,  benzine 

12 

11.5 

11.0 

3.0 

6 

7 

3.5 

Illuminating  oil,  kerosene .  . 

67 

43.0 

41.0 

15.0 

18.0 

50 

35.0 

Lubricating  oils,  inc.  grease 

12.5 

15.0 

6.0 

1.5 

— 

3.0 

Gas  oil 

— 

— 

25.0 

45.0 

— 

— 

— 

Fuel  oil,  inc.  acid   oil,  as- 

phaltum  oil,  asphalt .... 

4 

25.0 

20.0 

28.0 

72.0 

40.0 

55.0 

Paraffin  wax 

2 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Table  LXXV.     Ultimate  Composition  of  Oils 


Locality 


Ultimate  Chemical  Composition 


H 


Ohio,  Mecca    

California 

Pennsylvania,  heavy  oil 
Pennsylvania,  light  oil  . 

Ohio   

Texas,  Beaumont 

Russia,  Baku ^ .  . 


% 
13.071 
11.819 
13.70 
14.80 
13.1 
13.2 
12.3 


% 
86.316 

86.934 

84.900 

82.000 

84.2 
86.8 
86.6 


N 


% 
0.23 

1.1095 


^  Petroleum  Review,  Aug.  15,  1908. 


o 


% 


1.04 
3.20 
2.70 

1.10 
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Table   LXXV  gives  the  ultimate  composition  of  oils. 

The  calorific  power  of  oil  varies  from  9960  to  11,640  calories 
per  kilogram,  an  average  of  10,500  calories.  The  hydrocarbon 
bases  of  oil,  methane,  and  ethylene  have  calorific  powers  of 
13,065  and  11,850  calories  respectively. 

For  metallurgical  furnaces,  it  is  best  to  use  either  crude 
petroleum  or  "  residuum."  The  nature  of  the  oil  is  of  importance; 
some  oils  are  thick  and  viscid,  while  others  are  rather  fluid. 
It  is  usual  to  specify  a  certain  specific  gravity;  in  California, 
oil  of  26  to  27°  Baume  =  0.901  to  0.896  s.  g.  is  used  for  metall- 
lurgical  furnaces.  The  gravity,  however,  is  not  vital  and  almost 
any  oil  can  be  used,  provided  the  apparatus  for  burning  it  is 
properly  designed.  Heavy  oils  are  more  difficult  to  force  through 
small  pipes  and  openings  and  are  more  apt  to  cause  clogging, 
particularly  if  they  contain  grit  and  sediment.  ''  Fuel  oil  " 
may  be  bought  on  the  market,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  heavy 
residuum  from  distillation  with  crude  petroleum;  this  mixture 
is  usually  undesirable,  as  it  may  separate  into  its  constituents 
in  the  storage  tanks.  The  viscosity  of  oils  increases  rapidly 
with  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  in  burning  viscous 
oils  it  is  common  to  jacket  the  oil  pipes  in  the  burners  with 
steam,  generally  using  this  as  the  atomizing  agent.  Provision 
is  also  made  to  strain  out  sediment  and  grit  from  the  oil  before 
it  enters  the  pumps  which  serve  the  burners,  and  to  settle  out 
any  water  that  the  oil  contains.^ 

Oil  as  fuel  presents  several  distinct  advantages,  when  its 
use  is  economically  warranted,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  perfect  control  of  flame,  permitting  of  the  establish- 
ment of  oxidizing,  neutral,  or  reducing  conditions  of  furnace 
atmosphere  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

(5)  A  ready  control  of  temperature,  from  high  to  low,  in 
a  short  space  of  time. 

(c)  The  attainment  of  high  temperatures,  as  the  calorific 
value  of  the  oil  is  high. 

{d)  Cleanliness  and  neatness  of  operations,  in  that  ash 
is  absent.  With  no  ash  to  dispose  of,  a  considerable  saving 
may  be  effected. 

{e)  The  absence  of  fireplaces  and  grate  bars,  and  avoidance 
of  labor  in  cleaning  grates. 

1  G.  W.  Mellville,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXX,  625  (1905). 
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(7)  Gas.  —  Giisooiis  fuel  is  of  j2;r('iit  iinportMiH;^  in  tho 
inotiillur^iciil  industry  and  is  of  widci  {ii)i)lication.  It  may  bo 
used  in  pi-actioally  all  typcNs  of  ni('tallurj;i(',al  furnaces  ex(;opt 
the  blast  furnace,  and  it  is  tiu^  most  scientific  and  practical 
method  of  utilizin<;-  fuel,  at  our  command.  Within  r(»c(;nt 
years  the  use  of  j^aseous  fuel  has  greatly  incnuised,  as  tlui  difli- 
culties  of  its  api)lication  arc  bein^  solved  and  the  principles 
involved  in  its  use  are  becoming  better  understood.  (iascKjus 
fuel  is  of  two  main  types:  (1)  natural  gas,  and  (2)  artificial 
gas. 

(1)  Natural  gas,^  obtained  from  wells  driven  into  certain 
rock  strata  in  various  districts  where  natural  gas  occurs,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  etc. 
The  natural  gas  supply,  while  formerly  considered  practically 
inexhaustible,  is  now  looked  upon  in  a  different  Hght  and  is 
being  carefully  husbanded.  Some  states,  like  Indiana,  seem  to 
have  practically  exhausted  the  supply.  Natural  gas  is  the  high- 
est grade  fuel  known  and  is  used  in  open-hearth  steel  furnaces, 
particularly  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  in  zinc-smelting  in  Kansas 

*  and  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  in  the  latter  state,  as  well  as 
for  other  industrial  purposes  wherever  it  occurs.  It  is  obtained 
from  tight  driven  wells,  from  which  it  comes  sometimes  under 
great  pressure.  This  ''rock  pressure,"  so  called,  is  reduced 
by  suitable  regulating  valves,  and  the  gas  is  burnt  at  the  fur- 
naces under  a  pressure  of  not  exceeding  4  to  6  oz.  per  square 
inch.  It  is  frequently  conveyed  long  distances  by  pipe  liites  to 
the  place  of  utilization.  Table  LXXVI  gives  the  composition 
of  natural  gases. 

(2)  Artificial  gas.  Artificial  gas  may  be  made  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  fuels,  such  as  coke,  anthracite  coal,  bituminous 
coal,  lignite,  wood,  and  also  from  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  gaseous  fuel  that  good  gas  may  be  made  from 
a  comparatively  poor  fuel,  and  in  recent  years  gas  producers 
have  been  adapted  to  poor  coals  for  the  production  of  very 
good  gas.  In  some  instances  where  not  sufficient  heat  could 
be  developed  by  the  direct  firing  of  certain  coals  on  grates, 
the  use  of  gas  derived  from  these  coals  will  answer  all  purposes 
for    the    development   of    heat   and   the   proper   temperature. 

^  Consult,  Production  of  Natural  Gas  in  U.  S.,  W.  H.  Hammon,  Min. 
Ind.,  X,  464  (1901). 
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By  these  means  low-grade  bituminous  coals  and  lignite  become 
available  for  metallurgical  purposes  where  otherwise  they  would 
be  useless.     Several  kinds  of  artificial  gas  are  used. 

(a)  Producer  gas,  known  also  as  ''air  gas/'  Siemen's  gas, 
and  ''fuel  gas,"  is  made  by  burning  coke  or  coal  in  a  thick  bed 
in  a  gas  producer,  so  that  essentially  all  the  carbon  is  burnt 
to  CO.  The  gas  theoretically  consists  of  one  volume  of  CO 
and  two  volumes  of  N2,  but  in  practice  will  also  contain  some 
CO2.  In  modern  producers  some  steam  (H2O)  is  invariably 
blown  into  the  producer  with  the  air,  and  the  gas  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  producer  gas   and  "water  gas"  described  below. 

Table  LXXVI.     Composition  of  Natural  Gas 


Locality 


Findlay,  Ohio  ^ .  .  . 
St.  Mary's,  Ohio  1 
Muncie,  Ind.^  .  .  . 
Kokomo,  Ind.^  .  .  . 
Liberty,  Kansas  ^ 


Chemical  Composition  by  Volume 

H 

% 

CH4 

% 

C2H4 

% 

CO 

% 

CO2 

% 

0 

% 

N 
% 

L64 

93.35 

0.35 

0.41 

0.25 

0.39 

3.11 

L74 

93.85 

0.20 

0.44 

0.23 

0.35 

2.98 

3.25 

92.67 

0.25 

0.45 

0.25 

0.35 

3.53 

L42 

94.16 

0.30 

0.55 

0.29 

0.30 

2.80 

L64 

93.35 

0.35 

0.41 

0.45 

0.39 

3.41 

H2S 

% 


0.20 
0.21 
0.15 
0.18 


(h)  Water  gas.  This  is  the  gas  produced  by  blowing  water 
vapoi^  (steam)  through  incandescent  carbon.  The  water 
vapor  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  H2  and  CO  gas. 
Theoretically  water  gas  is  composed  of. one  volume  of  CO  and 
one  volume  of  H2,  but  as  the  above  reaction  is  "  endothermic," 
i.e.  absorbs  heat,  the  reaction  would  soon  stop,  unless  external 
heat  was  appUed.  This  is  done  by  admitting  air  and  burning 
some  carbon  with  the  consequent  production  of  CO2.  Water 
gas,  as  such,  is  not  a  metallurgical  fuel,  but  forms  the  basis 
of  many  illuminating  gases  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

(c)  Coal  gas.  This  is  made  by  distilling  bituminous  gas 
coals  in  closed  retorts.  This  furnishes  a  gas,  practically  solely 
for  domestic  use,   chiefly  for  illuminating  purposes. 

(d)  Other  gases.     Oil  gas  is  made  by  vaporizing  petroleum 

1  C.  C.  Howard,  Geol.  Survey  Ohio,  VI,  137. 

2  D.  Brittain,  E,  andM.  Jour.,  LXXXVI,  568  (1908). 
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or  oMuM-  oils.  ('()k('-()V(Mi  j!;as  is  prodiKU'd  in  l)y-i)r()(lu(!t  (toko 
ovons  by  tlu^  (lislilhition  of  coking  (totils.  Neither  is  of  niu(;}i 
imi)ortan('e  niotalliirj>;i(!ally.  The  ehcmistry  of  |)ro(luccr  gas 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  section  on  ji;M,s  produceis  in  Chapter  XII. 
Table  LXXVII  j^ives  the  composition  by  volume  of  the 
various   types   of   ^ases. 

Table  LXXVII.^     Composition  of  Autifkiai.  CI  as 


Composition 

Calorific 

Type  of  Gaa 

Power 

B.  T.  U. 

CO 

II 

CII4 

C2IT4 

CO2 

N 

0 
0.34 

per  Cu.  Ft. 

Natural  gas 

0.50 

2.18 

92.6 

0.31 

0.26 

3.61 

1100.0 

Producer  gas    — 

anthra- 

cite  coal   

27.0 

12.0 

1.2 

— 

2.50 

57.00 

0.30 

137.4 

Producer    gas  — 

bitumi- 

nous  coal 

27.0 

12.0 

2.5 

0.4 

2.50 

56.20 

0.30 

157.0 

Producer   gas  — 

bitumi- 

nous  coal  ^ .  .  . . 

22.8 

8.5 

2.4 

0.40 

5.20 

60.30 

0.40 

— 

Water  gas 

45.0 

45.0 

2.0 

— 

4.00 

2.0 

0.50 

322.0 

Coal  gas 

6.0 

46.0 

40.0 

4.00 

0.50 

1.5 

0.50 

735.0 

Blast-furnace  gas 

25.56 

— 

— 

— 

12.68 

61.76 

— 

87.85 

The  producer  gases  in  the  table  contain  rather  less  than  the 
ordinary  or  usual  amount  of  CO2.  It  will  generally  contain 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
other  constituents. 

Table  LXXVIII  gives  the  composition  of  producer  gas  from 
American  coals,  with  data  of  coal  composition,  calorific  power, 
amount  of  gas  obtained  per  pound  of  coal,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  lignite  coals  furnish  a  very  good  gas,  though  the 
quantity  of  gas  produced  per  pound  of  coal  is  of  course  lower 
than  for  high-grade  bituminous  coals.  All  the  coals  in  the  table 
were  burnt  with  the  use  of  steam  in  the  producer.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  hydrocarbon  gases  present  in  the  fuel  gas,  as 
this  gives  rise  to  a  luminous  flame,  due  to  the  particles  of  carbon 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbons  becoming  incan- 
descent. The  radiating  effect  of  a  luminous  flame  is  much 
greater  than  that    of  a  non-luminous    flame,   effecting  a  more 

1  W.  J.  Taylor,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVIII,  868  (1890). 

2  H.  H.  Campbell,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  374  (1893). 
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tliorou*;]!  hcjit  transfer  in  t\\v  furna('(\'  For  tho  above  reason, 
bituminous  and  lignite  coals  furnish  a  inucli  better  ^as  than 
anthracite^  or  coke. 

(8)  Other  Fuels.  In  in(»ta-llurji;y  ('(»rtain  other  fuels  are 
used  incidentally,  which  strictly  cannot  be  considered  fuels 
in  th(^  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  in  pyritic;  smeltinj^ 
the  chief  soiu'ce  of  luvit  for  tlu^  carry injj;  on  of  tlu^  process  is  the 
combustion  of  pyrite  (Fc^So)  and  pyrrhotitc;  (Fe7SH)  in  tlu^  pres- 
ence of  silica  (SiO'i).     The  equation  expressing  this  reaction  is: 

(1)  2FeS2  +  30.,  +  12N.>  +  SiOs  = 

2Fe()-Si(),  +  2S  +  2S()2  +  I2N2. 

(2)  2Fe7S8  +  I3O2  +  52  N2  +  VSiO.  = 

7(2  FeO -8102)  +  2S  +  I4SO2  +  52  N2. 

The  heat  is  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  iron  to 
silicate,  and  part  of  the  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

This  subject  is  further  discussed  under  thermal  chemistry 
in  Chapter  XIV. 

In  the  bessemerization  of  pig-iron,  by  blowing  air  through 
molten  iron,  the  combustion  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  and  man- 
ganese contained  in  small  quantities  in  the  iron,  to  Si02,  CO, 
and  MnO  respectively,  furnish  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  operation. 

In  the  bessemerization  of  copper  matte,  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  sulphide  to  ferrous  silicate  and  sulphurous  acid  gas 
furnish  the  heat  necessary  for  the  operation. 

1  Geo.  W.  Goetz,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  682  (1893). 
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Combustion.  —  Combustion  is  that  process  whereby  bodies 
unite  with  oxygen  with  the  production  of  heat.  The  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  and  other  substances  is  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
an  ''exothermic  reaction,"  i.e.  one  by  which  heat  is  evolved. 
It  is  essentially  a  chemical  process.  The  materials  used  indus- 
trially for  the  production  of  heat  by  combustion  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Calorific  Power.  —  The  calorific  power  of  a  substance  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  burning  of  a  unit  weight 
of  the  substance  with  oxygen.  It  is  expressed  in  one  of  several 
units,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
a  given  quantity  of  water  through  a  heat  degree  expressed  in 
one  of  the  conventional  scales  of  temperature  measurement. 
The  heat  units  ordinarily  used  are  the  following: 

(1)  Large  Calorie.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  kilogram  of  pure  water  one  degree  C,  the  water 
being  at  4°  C. 

(2)  Small  Calorie.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  gram  of  pure  water  at  4°  C.  through  one  degree  C. 

(3)  British  Thermal  Unit  or  B.T.U.  This  is  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  pure  water  at  39.1°  F. 
through  one  degree   Fahrenheit. 

(4)  Pound  Calorie.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  at  4°  C.  through  one  degree  C. 

The  relation  between  the  different  units  is  as  follows: 

1  large  calorie  =  3.96832  B.T.U. 

1  B.T.U.  =  0.251996  large  calorie. 

1  large  calorie  =  1000.00  small  calories. 

1  pound  calorie  =  2.2046  B.T.U. 

1  pound  calorie  =  0.55556  large  calories. 

To   convert  calories  per  kilogram  into  B.T.U.  per  pound, 
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multiply  by  1.8;  for  1  k^-.  =  2.2()4()  lbs.  and  1  calorie  =  3.9G832 

.     3.90832 
H/r.U.,   tlKM-cfon^  the  conversion   factor  is  =  1.8.     To 

2.2()4() 

c()nv(>rt   B.T.U.  i)er  i)oun(l  into  calories  per  kilogram  multiply  l)y 

0.55555;  for  1  k^.  =  2.2{)4()  lbs.  and  1  l^.T.U.  =  0.2520  calories; 

therefoiH^    the    conversion    factor    is    0.252  X  2.2040  =  0.55555. 

One  B.T.U.  is  equivalent  to  778  ft.  lbs.  of  energy,  and  1 
horse-power  =  33,000  ft.  lbs.  per  minute  =  42.410  B.T.U.  per 
minute. 

Heat  of  Formation.  —  Every  chemical  reaction  has  a  heat 
balance,  i.e.  it  either  gives  out  or  requires  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  heat  to  complete  itself.     Thus, 

C  +  O2  =  CO2  +  97,200  calories.  (1) 

(12)    (32)      (44) 

When  12  grams  of  carbon  unite  with  32  grams  of  oxygen  to 

produce  44  grams  of  carbon  dioxide,  97,200  gram   calories  of 

heat  are  liberated.     If  the  kilogram  be  the  unit  of  weight  used, 

the  heat  is  expressed  in  large  calories.     The  figure  97,200   in 

this  instance  expresses  the  molecular  heat  of  formation  of  the 

compound  CO2.     In  the  same  manner  all   compounds  liave  a 

heat  of  formation.     When  heat  is  evolved  during  the  formation 

of  the  compound,  the  heat  of  formation  is  designated  by  -plus  (  +  ) ; 

and  when  heat  is  absorbed,  by  minus  {  —  ).     Most  compounds 

evolve  heat  when  formed  from  their  elements,   or  from  their 

chemical    radicals.     Elementary   substances    have    no    heat    of 

formation.     It  will   be  noted   that   the    heat    of    formation    is 

expressed   for   one    mole   of   the    substance,  i.e.  the  molecular 

weight  in  grams.     Equation   (1)   above  may  also  be  expressed 

as  follows:  Since  12  grams  of  carbon  in  burning  to  CO2  give 

rise  to  97,200  calories,  one  gram  of  carbon  in  burning  to  CO2 

97,200 
evolves  — — —  =8100  calories,  or  the  calorific  power  of  carbon 

in  burning  to  CO2.     Or,   32  grams  of  oxygen  in  uniting  with 

12  grams  of  carbon  of  form  CO2  give  rise  to  97,200  calories, 

97  200 
and  one  gram  of  oxygen  uniting  with  carbon  gives  rise  to  — ' = 

32 
3037.5  calories.     That  is,  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  any  of  the  substances  entering 
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into  the  reaction.  The  heats  of  formation  for  compounds  are 
determined  experimentally  by  means  of  the  bomb  calorimeter 
and  unless  otherwise  stated  are  expressed  for  room  tempera- 
ture, viz.,  about  15°  C.  This  means  that  in  the  heat  of  forma- 
tion is  included  the  heat  given  out  by  the  products  of  the  reaction, 
in  cooling  from  the  temperature  reached  by  the  reaction  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter.  For  example, 
when  hydrogen  is  burnt  with  oxygen  the  following  reaction 
takes  place  if  the  final  product  of  combustion  is  water  in  the 
liquid  form: 

H2  +  O  =  H2O  +  69,000  calories.  (2) 

(2)     (16)      (18) 

One  gram  of  hydrogen  in  burning  to  water  evolves  34,500  calories, 
which  is  the  calorific  power  of  hydrogen. 

In  burning  coal  containing  hydrogen,  the  water  formed  is 
in  the  form  of  vapor  or  steam,  and  escapes  with  the  other  products 
of  combustion  at  a  temperature  of  say  300  to  400°  C.  Therefore, 
this  steam  carries  off  heat  in  the  form  of  latent  heat  and  specific 
heat  (sensible  heat),  which  must  be  subtracted  from  the  above 
figure.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  is  burnt  with  oxygen  and  the 
product  is  steam  at  100°  C,  the  equation  is  as  follows: 

H2  +  O  =  H2O  +  58,060  calories.  (3) 

One  gram  of  hydrogen  evolves  29,030  calories,  or  the  calorific 
power  of  hydrogen  under  these  conditions. 

As  stated  above,  if  the  products  of  combustion  escape  above 
100°  C,  a  further  deduction  must  be  made  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  steam  from  100°  C.  to  the 
temperature  of  the  escaping  products  of  combustion.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  steam,  times  the  mean  specific 
heat  between  100°  C,  and  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  products 
of  combustion,  times  the  number  of  degrees  expressing  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  products 
of  combustion  and  100°  C.  This  method  applies  generally  to 
all  similar  calculations. 

The  heat  balance  of  a  reaction  is  expressed  as  follows: 

2FeS     +     3Si02      +  CaCOa  +  3O2  +  I2N2  = 
2(88)  3(60)  100  96       24(14) 

2(24,000)  +  3(180,000)  +  273,850 
sum  =  86L850  cal. 
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2FcSi()3  +CaSi03  +     2SO2      +   CO2   -f-l'iNj 

2(i;i2)  IK)  2(«i4)  44         24(14) 

2(254,000)  +  329,350  +  2((i9,2()0)  +  97,200 
sum  =  1,074,270  cal. 

Tliorcfore  the  heat  evolved  from  i\w,  reaction  proceed! nj^  from 

left   to   rijrht    is    1,074,270  -  861,850  =  212,420   calories.     The 

first  row  of  fi<>;ures  ])elow  the  chemical  sym})ols  indicates  the 

molecular    weights    involved;    the    second    row,    the    molecular 

heats  of  formation.    Where  more  than  one  molecule  is  involved, 

the    heat   of    formation    must    be    multii)lied    by    the    number 

of  molecules.     In  making  the  summation  the  alg(ibraic  sum  of 

the  heats  of  formation  is  taken,  i.e.   plus  and  minus  heats  of 

formation  are  given  their  proper  sign,  and  the  addition  made. 

(In  the  above  equation  only  plus  heats  of  formation  are  involved.) 

The  sum  on  each  side  of  the  equation  is  then  obtained.    If  the 

number  of  calories  on  the  right  is  greater  than  that  on  the  left, 

heat  is  evolved  by  the  reaction  in  the  quantity  indicated  by 

the  difference  between  the  sums;  if  the  alternate  is  true,  heat 

is  required  for  the  reaction  in  the  amount  indicated.     In  the 

above  equation  the  number  of  calories  evolved  may  be  expressed, 

as  before,  per  unit  weight  of  any  of  the  substances  entering  into 

the  reaction;  thus,  176  parts  of  iron  sulphide  (FeS)  burning  in 

air  in  the  presence  of  silica  and  lime  carbonate  as  indicated  in 

,       212,420 
the  equation  evolve  — — —  =  1206  calories  per  gram  of  iron 

sulphide. 

When  the  heat  evolved  by  a  certain  reaction  is  known,  then 
the  heats  of  formation,  if  unknown,  may  be  calculated  for  certain 
compounds.  By  experiment  it  is  known  that  the  following 
reaction  is  true: 

CO  +    0     =  CO2  +  68,040  calories.  (5) 

(28)  +  (16)  =  (44) 

It  is  also  known  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  CO2  is  97,200 
calories;  therefore  we  have  the  following: 

CO  +  O  =  CO2  +  68,040  calories. 
X  97,200 

Therefore,  x  =  97,200  -  68,040  =  29,160  calories,  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  CO.  One  gram  of  C  burning  to  CO  according  to  the 
reaction,  — 
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C     +     O     =   CO 

(12)  +  (16)  =  (28) 

(29160) 


(6) 


evolves    — ' =  2430    calories.  Therefore,    one    gram    of 

carbon  burning  to   CO   gives  rise  to   2430   calories,    and    one 

28 

gram   C  produces   —  =  2J   grams  of    CO,    and   one    gram    of 


Table  LXXIX.^  Molecular  Heats  of  Formation  and  Calorific  Powers 

OF  Certain  Substances 


Substance 

-    .                    Reaction 

Molecular 
Heat  of 

Formation 
Calories 

Calorific  Power 

per  gm.  of  Substance 

Calories 

c 

C      +02=  CO2 

C     +0    =  CO 

CO+0    =  CO2 

H2    +  0     =  H2O  vapor    .... 
H2    +  0     =  H2O  liquid    .... 
2P    +  50  =  P2O5 

97,200 

29,160 

68,040 

58,060 

69,000 

365,300 

65,700 

270,800 

195,600 

180,000 

69,260 

24,000 

90,900 
22,250 

8100 

c  

2430 

CO 

2430 

H 

29,030 

H 

34,500 

p 

5892 

Fe 

Fe    +0     =  FeO 

Fes  +04=  Fe304 

1173 

Fe 

1612 

Fe 

Fe2  +03=  Fe203 

1746 

Si 

Si     +02=  Si02 

6428 

s 

S      +  O2   =  SO2    

2164 

FeS   . 

Fe    +  S     =  FeS   

To  FeO  +  SO2 

Mn 

Mn  +  0     =  MnO 

1261 
1653 

CH4 

C     +  H4  =  CH4 

To  CO2  +  H2O 

13,309  2 
11,942  3 

CO    burning    to    CO2    gives    rise    to 


68,040 

28 


=  2430    calories. 


Then  one  gram  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  CO  burning  to  CO2 
gives  rise  to  2430  X  25  =  5670  calories,  and  the  total  heat 
of  one  gram  of  carbon  burning  first  to  CO  and  then  to  CO2  is 
2430  +  5670  =  8100  calories.  If  carbon,  therefore,  is  converted 
into    carbon   monoxide   gas,   viz.,    producer   gas,    which    losing 

1  For  further  data  consult  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Part  I. 

2  The  water  as  liquid. 
'  The  water  as  vapor. 
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its  sensible  heat  in  passing  from    tlie   producer  to  the  place  of 

,      ,        .     2430  X  100 

its  use,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  loss  is — =  30 

olOO 

per  cent.     The  efTiciency  of  coal  in  the  form  of  typical  producer 

gas   therefore   theoretically   cannot   exceed   70   per   cent.     It   is 

also   apparent   that   imperfect  combustion  of   the  carbon,  viz., 

to  CO  instead  of  CO2,  when  burnt  on  grates,  as  in  revcrberatory 

furnaces  or  under  boilers,  will  cause  heavy  losses. 


Fig.  114.  —  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter.    B  is  the  bomb. 


Methods  of  determining  the  calorific  power  of  fuels. 
The  calorific  power  of  a  fuel,  viz.,  coke,  coal,  or  gas,  may  be 
determined  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  actual  combustion  in  a  calori- 
meter; (2)  by  calculation  from  the  ultimate  analysis.  An 
approximate  determination  for  solid  fuels  may  be  made  by  fusion 
with  litharge,  PbO,  the  amount  of  lead  reduced  indicating  the 
calorific  power  of  the  fuel. 

I.  Method  by  the  Calorimeter.  (A)  The  Mahler  Bomb 
Calorimeter.^  —  This  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
calorific  power,   or  the  heat  of  formation  of    substances,   and 

^  Practically  all  the  data  on  the  Mahler  Bomb  Calorimeter  is  taken  from 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  G.  A.  Bm-rell,  West.  Chem.  and  Met.,  IV,  6  (1908). 
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is  shown  in  Figs.   114  and   115  (cross-section).     It  consists  of 
the  following  essential  parts: 

(1)  The  calorimeter  jacket,  A  A.  This  is  a  double-walled, 
felt-covered  (on  top  and  outside)  water-jacket  filled  to  the  top 
with  water.  Its  use  is  necessary  in  order  to  minimize  heat 
radiation  as  much  as  possible. 

(2)  The  bomb  proper,  B.  This  is  a  heavy,  cylindrical, 
nickel  steel  receptacle  about  5  in.  high,  and  3  in.  wide  at  the 
bottom.  The  interior  is  lined  with  enamel,  and  all  fittings 
on  the  inside  are  made  of  platinum.     The  bomb  is  provided 


Fig.  115.  —  Cross-section  of  bomb  calorimeter. 


with  a  well-threaded  screw  top,  through  which  the  platinum 
electrodes  pass  and  to  which  is  attached  the  platinum  stay  for 
holding  the  tray.  The  bomb  is  firmly  clamped  into  a  lead- 
lined  vise,  and  by  means  of  a  long,  heavy  wrench  the  top  can 
be  firmly  screwed  in  place.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account 
of  the  oxygen  pressure  inside,  and  because  of  the  heavy  pressure 
exerted  when  combustion  of  the  coal  takes  place.  The  oxygen 
tank  is  supplied  with  a  valve,  another  valve  is  placed  between 
the  pressure  gage  and  the  oxygen  tank,  and  the  top  of  the  bomb 
is  provided  with  an  easy  working  needle  valve. 

(3)    The  support,   C,  for  holding  the  water  stirrer  and  ther- 
mometer.    This   support    clamps   to  the  outside  of   the  water- 
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jacket  and  bends  up  over  the  bucket.  The  water  stirrer  is  semi- 
circuhir,  sets  around  the  bomb,  and  i)y  means  of  a  spring  and 
(h'ill  movement  is  made  to  revolve  about  tin)  bond)  and  keej)  th(} 
water  in  constant  agitation.  The  operator  works  th(;  stirrer  con- 
tinually by  means  of  a  (^ord  while  the  determination  is  in  i)roj^ress. 

(4)  The  ivatcr  bucket,  D.  This  is  a  copper  l)ucket  with 
a  capacity  of  about  4  liters  of  water. 

(5)  A  inanometer,  M,  or  pressure  gage,  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  oxygen  used.  A  pressure  of  18  atmospheres  of 
oxygen  is  sufficient.  Some  coals  can  be  burned  with  as  little 
as  15  or  16  atmospheres,  but  it  is  best  practice  to  use  18. 

(6)  A  tank  of  oxygen,  0.  This  must  be  tested  for  hydro- 
carbon impurities  by  passing  3  or  4  liters  through  a  combustion 
train  over  hot  cupric  oxide,  and  weighing  the  absorption  1)u11js 
for  an  increase  in  weight.  (Either  CO2  or  H2O.)  The  absorp- 
tion reagents  must  show  no  perceptible  increase  in  weight. 

(7)  A  small  press  for  hriquetting  the  coal.  —  This  is  made 
by  boring  a  hole  about  i  in.  in  diameter  through  a  solid  casting 
about  3  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  deep.  A  pestle  is  turned  to 
just  fit  this  hole,  and  an  ordinary  office  screw  press  completes 
the  apparatus.  The  coal  (60-mesh)  is  placed  in  the  hole,  the 
pestle  inserted  and  enough  pressure  applied  by  means  of  the 
screw  press  to  give  a  briquette  of  enough  cohesion  to  hold  together 
well,  but  not  one  pressed  together  too  tightly.  This  briquette 
is  broken  into  small  pieces  about  i  in.  in  size  and  weighed  into 
the  platinum  tray.  Better  results  are  obtained  in  the  calori- 
meter when  the  coal  is  thus  treated  than  when  left  in  the  loose 
condition,  due  to  the  coal's  flying  off  the  tray  at  times  and 
thus  escaping  complete  combustion.  The  amount  of  pressure 
required  for  a  briquette  of  the  best  cohesion  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  coal.  Coals  high  in  volatile  matter  require  less 
pressure  than  those   containing  a  low  percentage. 

(8)  The  stand  for  holding  a  telescope.  This  is  provided 
with  a  counterbalance  by  means  of  which  the  telescope  is  made 
to  slide  up  and  down,  and  thus  follow  the  mercury  as  it  fluctuates 
in  the  thermometer.  The  operator  sits  about  5  feet  back  from 
the  instrument  and  reads  the  thermometer,  T,  through  the 
telescope.  Each  degree  on  the  thermometer  is  divided  into 
50  divisions  and  with  a  little  practice  it  may  easily  be  read 
to  0.001   of   1°. 
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(9)  A  storage  battery,  P,  connected  to  furnish  the  current 
necessary  to  hum  the  iron  fuse.  Where  lighting  current  is 
available  in  the  building,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
connect  with  that  current  through  a  rheostat. 

The  above  items,  with  several  small-necked  3-liter  flasks, 
complete  the  apparatus.  An  accurate  balance  to  weigh  the 
coal  is  also  needed. 

The  principle  of  the  calorimeter  is  as  follows:  The  coal 
(about  1  gram)  is  placed  in  the  platinum  tray  about  f  in.  in 
diameter.  This  tray  is  fastened  to  a  platinum  rod  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  metallic  bomb.  This  platinum 
rod  serves  as  one  electrode  of  the  instrument,  while  the  other 
electrode  is  another  platinum  rod  also  suspended  from  the 
inside  of  the  cover.  A  fine  iron  wire  is  then  fastened  between 
these  electrodes  and  laid  directly  across  the  coal  in  the  tray. 
The  cover  is  screwed  down  tight  on  the  bomb,  which  is  then 
charged  with  about  18  atmospheres  of  oxygen  and  immersed 
in  water.  Electrical  connections  are  then  made,  the  thermometer 
placed  in  position  alongside  of  the  bomb,  the  water  is  agitated 
by  means  of  the  stirrer,  S,  for  several  minutes,  and  the  electric 
current  turned  on.  The  iron  wire  burns,  the  coal  undergoes 
complete  combustion,  thus  heating  the  bomb,  which  in  turn  heats 
the  water,  whose  rise  in  temperature  is  measured  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

If  the  calorimeter  system  is  so  calibrated  that  each  degree 
rise  in  temperature  corresponds  to  3000  calories,  and  the  ther- 
mometer is  so  graduated  as  to  read  to  0.001°  C,  we  have  a  ready 
and  accurate  [means  of  determining  the  heating  value  of  the 
coal.  Each  0.001°  will  correspond  to  3  calories.  A  water 
equivalent  of  3000  is  to  be  recommended  in  order  to  simplify 
the  multiphcation.  With  this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  get 
calorimetric  values  checking  as  closely  as  0.2  per  cent  on  the 
same  sample,  so  that  a  variation  of  0.4  per  cent,  always  requires 
another  determination.  Corrections  have  to  be  made  for 
radiation,  for  combustion  of  the  iron  fuse,  for  the  formation 
of  nitric  acid,  and  for  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  instead 
of  sulphur  dioxide.  The  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter  is  one  of 
the  best,  combining  simplicity  with  accuracy  and  speed.  One 
determination  requires  about  35  or  40  minutes.  Ten  determina- 
tions may  be  made  in  a  day  of  8  hours. 
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l)(l( I'fnination  of  the  water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus.  The 
llici-mal  ('ii])ac*ity  of  ;i  body  of  \vat(>r  is  nmncrically  (H|iki1  to  its 
mass  ill  grains,  but  the  casc^  is  diiTcrcnt  with  the  inaterials  of 
coustruction  of  the  caloriinetcr.  Theses  substances,  in  this 
case  steel,  brass,  jihitiuuin,  enamel,  etc.,  have  difftTCTit  thermal 
capacities  than  water,  and  the  lu^at  siv(;n  to  these  parts  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  thermal  capacity  of  the  calori- 
meter is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
number  of  heat  units  expressing  that  capacity  would  heat  one 
dej2;ree.  This  is  called  the  water  equivalent.  The  gain  of  heat 
by  the  calorimeter  and  its  fittings  must  be  added  to  that  gained 
by  the  water. 

The  water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus  may  be  obtained 
by  three  methods: 

(1)  By  making  a  calorific  determination  in  the  bomb, 
on  some  substance  of  known  heating  value,  as  napthalene,  which 
has  a  value  of  9692  calories. 

Supposing  that  2500  grams  of  water  were  used  in  the  calori- 
meter bucket,  and  the  heat  of  the  naphthalene  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  3°  C.  Since  a  calorie  is  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  1°  C,  it  would  take  a 
substance  having  a  heating  value  of  7500  calories  to  raise  2500 
grams  of  water  3°  C.  That  is,  the  heating  value  of  the  naphtha- 
lene is  7500  calories.  But  we  have  neglected  the  water  equiva- 
lent of  the  apparatus.  Knowing  the  heating  value  of  naphthalene 
to  be  9692  calories,  the  water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  readily  obtained  by  dividing  9692  by  3  and  subtracting 
2500  from  the  quotient.  In  this  particular  case  we  obtain 
a  water  equivalent  of  731  calories.  Several  determinations 
should  be  made  in  this  way  and  the  average  of  the  results 
taken. 

(2)  Since  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  specific  heat  and  mass,  we  may  determine  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus  by  multipljang  the  weight  of 
each  part  by  its  specific  heat;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  steel, 
brass,  lead,  and  enamel  lining,  multiplied  by  their  respective 
specific  heats.  This  method,  however,  is  only  approximately 
correct,  as  the  weight  of  the  enamel  lining  can  only  be  estimated, 
and  because  all  of  the  parts  are  not  immersed  in  water. 

(3)  Determinations  of  the  water  equivalent  of  the  apparatus 
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may  also  be  made  by  adding  definite  weights  of  warm  water  to 
definite  weights  of  water  in  the  calorimeter. 

The  water  is  measured,  not  weighed.  A  large  measuring 
flask  has  to  be  calibrated  by  weighing  at  a  definite  temperature. 
A  curve  is  then  drawn  on  coordinate  paper  giving,  for  different 
temperatures,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  make  the  2500  grams,  or  whatever  the  amount 
is  being  used.  That  is,  the  temperature  of  the  water  used 
will  of  course  fluctuate  from  time  to  time  owing  to  weather 
conditions;  hence  one  temperature,  15°  C,  is  used  and  small 
amounts  of  water  are  added  for  each  temperature,  in  order  that 
the  same  amount  of  water  may  be  present  in  the  calorimeter 
each  time  a  determination  is  made.  In  pouring  the  water  from 
the  measuring  flask  into  the  calorimeter  bucket,  the  time  of 
draining  must  always  be  the  same. 

Very  unsatisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  in  calorimetry 
work  if  the  greatest  care  is  not  taken  to  guard  against  too  large 
radiation  transfers  of  heat.  That  is,  the  temperatures  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter  bucket,  in  the  calorimeter  jacket,  and 
of  the  air  in  the  room  have  to  be  so  related  to  each  other  that 
the  transfers  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  water  in  the  bucket, 
and  to  the  water  in  the  bucket,  will  be  as  small  as  possible,  and 
that  these  negative  and  positive  transfers  of  heat  will  very 
nearly  balance  each  other. 

This  transfer  of  heat  depends  upon  several  factors  over  which 
the  operator  has  control,  and  which  must  be  closely  watched 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

When  the  water  equivalent  of  the  system  is  such  that  one 
degree  rise  in  temperature  corresponds  to  about  3000  calories, 
and  where  the  character  of  the  coal  is  known,  viz.,  whether 
lignite,  bituminous,  etc.,  the  operator  can  very  nearly  tell  before- 
hand about  how  much  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
bucket  is  going  to  rise,  and  when  several  calorific  determinations 
are  being  made  on  coals  from  the  same  locality,  one  may  be  run, 
and  serve  as  a  gage  for  the  others.  A  typical  example  will 
illustrate   this  point. 

Assume  that  we  have  a  bituminous  coal  which  has  a  heating 
value  of  6900  calories.  If  the  water  equivalent  of  the  system 
is  3000  calories,  we  will  have  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  bucket  of  about  2.3°  C.     Say  the  water  in  the  calori- 
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niclcr  jii('k(^t  stands  at  21°  ('.,  and  \\\v,  room  tc^inpciratiin;  is 
23°  C'.  Now,  if  llic  tcinporatuni  of  \\\v.  water  which  is  ^oin^ 
(()  \)v  i)()ur(Ml  into  (lie  l)U(;ket  is  j;iv(!n  an  initial  temiKTaturc 
of  19°  (niana^cMl  by  i)uttinj»;  the  flask  full  of  water  under  the 
tap,  and  in  hot  weather  by  usinji;  a  refri^(Tator),  its  final  ternp(;ra- 
ture  will  be  21.3°  C'.  Durinjj;  tlu;  first  i)art  of  the  determination 
there  will  be  a  small  transfer  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the 
jacket  to  the  wat(T  in  the  bucket,  a  gain  or  positive  change. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  there  will  be  a  small 
transfer  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  l^ucket  to  the  water  in 
the  jacket,  a  loss  or  negative  change.  These  transfers  in  oppo- 
site directions  will  partly  neutralize  each  other  and  the  result 
will  be  a  radiation  gain  or  loss  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  adjustment  gives  a  larger  rate  before  the 
combustion  period  and  a  small  rate  after  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
bucket  is  given  an  initial  temperature  of  say  17°  C,  the  final 
temperature  will  be  19.3°  C,  and  there  will  not  only  have  been 
a  decided  gain  of  heat  by  the  water  in  the  bucket  during  the 
first  part  of  the  operation,  but  there  will  also  have  been  another 
large  gain  in  the  latter  part,  and  the  result  would  have  been 
a  large  positive  change  that  would  go  far  toward  making  an 
unsatisfactory  result.  By  far  the  largest  radiation  changes  take 
place  between  the  bucket  water  and  the  jacket  water,  but 
where  the  room  temperature  is  4  or  5  degrees  higher  than  the 
jacket  temperature,  it  has  its  influence  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  jacket-water  temperature  can  be 
adjusted  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  room  temperature, 
however,  by  adding  a  little  warm  water  when  necessary.  By 
working  under  the  first  named  conditions  the  greatest  rate 
of  change  occurs  before  combustion,  and  the  rate  of  change 
in  temperature  after  the  combustion  period  is  small.  The 
larger  the  final  rate  of  change,  the  greater  the  possible  error. 
The  effects  of  the  large  rate,  within  reasonable  limits,  before 
the  combustion  period  is  small,  while  the  final  rate  is  carried 
back  and  operates  through  an  interval  of  several  minutes; 
hence  the  desirability  of  having  the  larger  rate  before  the  com- 
bustion, rather  than  after  it,  is  evident.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  jacket  water  not  too  near  the  dew  point,  and  in 
damp  weather  that  temperature  has  to  be  kept  on  this  account 
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several  degrees  above  the  room  temperature.  Records  should 
be  kept  of  the  room  temperature,  jacket-water  temperature, 
bucket-water  temperature,  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  bomb, 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Method  of  making  a  determination.  Mix  the  sample  of 
coal  in  the  bottle  with  a  spatula.  Make  a  small  briquette  of 
the  sample  as  already  described.  Break  this  briquette  into 
small  lumps  about  J  in.  in  size.  Weigh  one  gram  into  the  plat- 
inum tray.  Anthracite  coals,  cinders,  cokes,  etc.,  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  burned  by  putting  a  thin  sheet  of  asbestos 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  and  weighing  the  coal  onto  this; 
the  variety  called  paper  asbestos  is  the  best.  The  heat  is  in 
this  way  not  conducted  away  as  rapidly  as  when  the  bare 
platinum  is  used,  and  the  material  will  be  completely  burned. 
Anthracites,  cokes,  cinders,  etc.,  of  course  cannot  be  briquetted. 
Fasten  this  tray  to  the  platinum  support  (which  also  serves 
as  one  electrode)  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the 
bomb.  Connect  the  fine  iron  wire  between  the  two  platinum 
electrodes,  and  rest  it  across  the  coal. 

Place  the  bomb  in  the  lead-lined  vise  and  screw  the  lid 
on  very  firmly.  A  lead  gasket  sets  into  a  groove  on  the  top  of 
the  bomb,  and  a  projection  on  the  cover  sets  firmly  against 
this  lead,  insuring  a  tight  connection.  Connect  the  copper 
tube  leading  from  the  oxygen  tank,  by  way  of  the  pressure 
gage,  to  the  bomb.  Open  the  bomb  valve.  Have  the  valve 
leading  to  the  pressure  gage  closed.  Open  the  valve  on  the 
oxygen  tank.  Then  very  slowly  run  in  18  atmospheres  of 
oxygen.  If  the  oxygen  is  run  in  too  fast  there  is  danger  of  the 
fine  coal  being  blown  off  the  tray.  After  the  required  amount 
of  oxygen  has  been  run  in,  shut  off  the  manometer  valve,  bomb 
valve,  and  oxygen  valve,  in  the  order  named.  Detach  the 
bomb  from  the  copper  tube,  adjust  the  water  temperature  as 
previously  described,  and  carefully  pour  in  the  exact  amount, 
letting  drain  about  12  seconds,  and  place  the  bucket  containing 
this  water  inside  the  calorimeter  jacket.  Place  the  bomb  in 
its  small  steel  support  and  set  it  in  the  bucket.  The  bucket 
rests  on  a  small  wooden  triangle  and  is  of  such  size  that  a  space 
of  about  1  in.  is  left  all  around  it  next  the  inside  of  the  water 
jacket.  This  felt-covered  water  jacket  is  about  15  in.  high 
and    12    in.    in    diameter.     Adjust    the    stirrer.     Adjust     the 
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tlHM-nionicUM-  so  tliai  it  rests  iibout  midway  \H)iwvAm  the 
l)()inl)  iiiul  side  of  l\w  \nivkvt,  and  its  bottom  about  4  cm. 
from  the  l)ottom  of  tlic  l)U('k('t.  Two  tlicrmomotors  aro 
required,  each  having  a  rim^i^,  of  about  5°.  Focus  the 
telescope*  so  that  it  reads  the  thermometer  very  distinctly. 
The  operator  then  sits  down  back  of  the  telescope,  wat(;h 
on  table,  aj>;itates  the  stirrer,  and  after  two  or  thrcHi 
minutes'  time  commences  to  take  minute  readings  of  the 
thermometer.  Minute  readings  are  taken  until  a  regular  rate 
of  change  is  established.  That  is,  the  water  in  the  jacket  being 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  water  in  the  l)ucket,  a  con- 
stant slight  transfer  of  heat  takes  place  from  the  jacket  to  the 
bucket.  This  transfer  amounts  to  about  0.01°  C.  per  minute. 
This  figure  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  rate,  but  it  often  varies 
more  or  less  from  this. 

When  the  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  becomes  constant,  which 
is  almost  always  the  case  after  six  or  seven  minutes,  the  electric 
current  is  thrown  in  circuit,  the  temperature  readings  having 
been  carefully  recorded.  The  wire  fuse  burns,  the  coal  then 
ignites,  the  bomb  becomes  warm,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket  begins  to  rise.  The  telescope  is  moved 
up  the  slide,  following  the  mercury,  and  on  the  first  half-minute 
after  combustion  was  started  another  temperature  reading  is 
taken.  Then  another  reading  on  the  second  half-minute,  and 
after  that  every  minute,  until  the  temperature  has  attained 
a  maximum,  and  for  seven  or  eight  minutes  after  that,  until 
the  rate  of  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  bucket  water  has  attained 
a  regular  decrease.  The  maximum  temperature  is  usually 
attained  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  reading  after  the  electric  current 
has  been  turned  on,  but  some  slow,  hard-burning  coals  do  not 
reach  a  maximum  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  reading.  During 
all  this  time  the  stirrer  must  have  been  worked  regularly  and 
constantly.  A  jerky  or  irregular  movement  influences  the 
rate,  after  the  final  rate  has  been  established  and  the  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  from  the  maximum,  about  the  same  amount 
each  minute.  About  0.003°  C.  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  rate 
of  decrease,  although,  as  stated  before,  the  rates  depend  upon 
the  heating  value  of  the  coal,  the  water  equivalent  of  the  system, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  bucket- and  jacket-water  temperatures. 
The  apparatus  is  then  disconnected,  and  the  gaseous  products 
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of  combustion  and  excess  of  oxygen  let  out  of  the  bomb  by 
opening  the  needle  valve.  The  cover  is  then  taken  off  and  the 
interior  of  the  bomb  examined  for  unburned  coal.  Any  un- 
burned  coal  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  solution  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bomb. 

If  not  over  0.01  of  a  gram  in  weight,  this  unburned  coal 
may  be  dried  and  weighed,  and  this  weight  subtracted  from  the 
original  weight  taken,  to  obtain  the  true  weight.  However, 
this  practice  cannot  be  rehed  upon,  for  some  of  the  coal  will 
burn  and  leave  a  black  cinder,  consisting  of  coal  and  some 
ash,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  has  burned. 

The  solution  in  the  bottom  of  the  bomb  is  then  washed 
out,  and  the  acids  titrated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution 
of  ammonia.  The  sulphur  may  then  be  determined  in  this 
solution  by  acidifying  with  HCl,  filtering  from  the  ash,  and 
precipitating   the   sulphur   with    BaCl2. 

The  ends  of  the  electrodes  are  examined  for  traces  of  unburnt 
wire,  and  if  present  are  allowed  for.  Corrections  have  to  be 
made  for  radiation  changes,  for  the  combustion  of  the  iron 
wire,  for  the  formation  of  aqueous  nitric  acid,  and  for  the  com- 
bustion of  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Corrections.  —  The  temperature  taken  for  the  beginning 
of  the  combustion  is  the  reading  taken  at  the  time  of  burning 
of  the  wire  fuse.  For  the  end  of  the  combustion  period  the 
first  temperature  reading  is  taken  which  falls  well  within  the 
established  final  rate.  The  radiation  corrections  applied  to  the 
combustion  period  are  obtained  by  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  gain  or  loss  in  temperature  are 
proportional  to  the  changes  in  temperature.  From  this  propor- 
tion the  rate  of  gain  or  loss  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
interval  of  time  is  found.  The  temperature  correction  for  each 
interval  during  the  combustion  period  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  rates  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  and  dividing 
the  algebraic  sum  by  2  for  the  minute  intervals  and  by  four 
for  the  half-minute  intervals.  The  sum  of  these  corrections 
added  to  the  difference  between  the  readings  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  combustion  period  is  the  true  temperature 
change  due  to  the  combustion.  This  multiphed  by  the  water 
equivalent  of  the  system  gives  the  total  calories  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion. 
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A  (lofinito  IcMi^th  of  iron  wire  coircspondinj:;  to  Ji  weight  of 
12.1  in«!;s.  is  used  as  ii  fuse  to  slni't  (he  coinhust ion  of  tho  saini)lo. 
Any  unbunuul  portion  is  inciisurcd,  iind  tlu!  (;()rr(;s[)()ndin^ 
weight  subtractxMl  from  tlic  w('ij;lit  of  tlu^  fuse  used.  KiiowiMjj; 
the  heiit  of  forniiition  of  FiViO.j  per  ^rani  of  Vv,  tlu^  (tornnition 
in  calories  for  the  heat  produced  by  the  l)urning  of  the  iron 
wire  can  l)e  asciM'tained. 

In  making  the  correction  for  nitric  acid  and  suli)huric  acid, 
the  bond)  is  thorouj2;lily  washed  out  and  theses  washinj^s  titratcnl 
with  a  standard  solution  of  ammonia.  This  standard  solution 
is  made  so  that  one  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  0.0025 
gram  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid.  The  heat  of  formation  of  aqueous 
nitric  acid  is  1058  calories  per  gram  of  nitrogen,  and  when  the 
solution  is  made  up  as  above,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  ammonia 
stands  for  a  correction  of  2.65  calories. 

In  the  bomb,  oxidation  is  complete,  and  the  sulphur  burns 
to  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  to  sulphur  dioxide,  as  is 
the  case  in  ordinary  combustion.  Consequently  part  of  the 
acidity  in  the  bomb  washings  is  due  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
further  correction  is  necessary.  For  each  gram  of  sulphur 
present  in  the  coal,  the  heat  developed  in  the  bomb  is  in  excess 
2230  calories,  which  is  22.3  for  each  per  cent  of  sulphur.  One 
c.c.  of  the  standard  ammonia  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.00286 
gram  of  sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  0.286  X  22.3  =  6.38 
calories.  After  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  ammonia  used  in  the  titration  by  the  heat  factor  for  nitric 
acid  (2.65),  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  further  correction  of 
6.38  —  2.65  =  3.73  for  each  c.c.  used  in  titrating  sulphuric 
instead  of  nitric  acid. 

This  is  a  correction  of  3.73  divided  by  0.286  =  13  units 
for  each  0.01  gram  of  sulphur  present  in  the  coal.  This  cor- 
rection is  accordingly  made  by  multiplying  the  ammonia  by 
2.65  and  adding  13  units  for  each  0.01  gram  sulphur  in  the 
coal. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  one  of  the  determinations 
worked  out,  the  method  of  putting  down  the  data,  calcula- 
tions, etc.: 
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Table  LXXX.     Calorimeter  Data 

Samjde  No.  5 
Jacket-water  temperature  =  21°  Tray  and  coal  =  9.4623  g. 

Wet  and  dry  bulb  temp.     =  17°  and  25°  Tray  =  8.4623  g. 


Coal  =  1000 


Time  Readings 

1.45  19.300°  C.    5)0.050 

1.46  19.310°  C        +  .010  =  initial  rate. 

1.47  19.320°  C. 

1.48  18.330°  C. 

1.49  19.340°  C. 

1.50  19.350°  C}  +  0.0100 
1.501  20.020°  C.    +  0.0066 

1.51  21.460°  C.    -  0.0007 

1.52  21.965°  C. 

1.53  21.975°  C.2  J 

1.54  21.972°  C.    -  0.0033 

1.55  21.969°  C.    -  0.0034 


+  0.0041 

+  0.0015 

-  0.0020 

-  0.0034 


1.56  21.968°  C.  +  00002 

1.57  21.964°  C.  +0.0100 

1.58  21.960°  C.  -  0.0034 

1.59  21.955°  C.  +  0.0134  =  total  change  in  rate. 

2.00  21.952°  C. 

2.01  21.949°  C. 

2.02  21.944°  C. 

2.03  21.941°  C.    11)  0.037 

2.04  21.938°  C.  .0034       =  final  rate. 

Combustion  period  =  21.975°  -  19.350°  =       2.625° 
Correction  for  radiation 


=  +  0.0002° 

2.6248° 

=  3000 

=  3000  X  2.6248 

=  7874.4 

= 

45.69 

Water  equivalent 
Total  calories 

Wire  fuse  and  acid  corrections 
Net  calories,  or  true  heating  value  =  7828.21 

Corrections  made  up  as  follows: 

Wire  fuse  corrections  =  15.47  calories. 

Nitric  acid  correction  6.5  c.c.  NH3  sol.  X  2.65  cal  =  17.22  calories. 

Sulphuric  acid  correction  0.01  g.  sulphur  =  13.00  calories. 

Total    45.69  calories. 

(B)   The    Parr    Calorimeter.'^  —  This    is    a    simpler    instru- 
ment than  the  bomb  calorimeter,  and  for  technical  work  has 

^  Beginning  of  combustion. 

2  Maximum  temperature. 

3  S.  W.  Parr,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXII,  646;  XXIX,  1606. 
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the  a(lvantii^;e  that  its  uso  n^quiros  no  ()xyp;(m  supply.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  dotcriniiiinji;  the  heating  power  of  soft  coals. 
Its  factor  of  error  is  within  0.5  per  cent. 

Description.  Fiji;.  \\i\  shows  the  j];eneral  view  of  the  instru- 
ment and  Fi^-.  117  a  cross-section,  to  which  the  accompanying^ 
description  aj^plic^s.  A  is  a  copper  vessc^l  of  a  little;  over  2  litems 
capacity  insulatenl  by  two  outer  vessels  of  indurated  filx^r, 
B  and  C,  so  i)laced  as  to  afford  the  air  spaces  6  and  c  for  additional 
insulation.  The  cover  is  double  with  corresponding  air  spaces. 
The  cartridge  D  has  an  inside  capacity  of  25  c.c.     It  rests  on 


Fig.  116.  —  The  Parr  calorimeter. 

a  pivot  below  and  extends  through  the  covers  above,  and  has 
a  small  removable  pulley  P  at  the  end.  Turbine  wings  fastened 
to  spring  clips  are  placed  on  the  cartridge  and  a  short  cylinder 
E,  open  at  both  ends,  is  provided  for  directing  the  current  set 
up  by  rotation  of  the  vanes  attached  to  the  cartridge.  T  is 
an  accurate  thermometer.  The  stem  G  of  the  cartridge  is  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  short  piece  of  No.  12 
copper  wire  (Fig.  118).  It  is  also  provided  with  the  valve  M 
at  the  lower  end  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  enclosed  air 
when  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the  charge.  The  two  ends 
of  the  cartridge,  E,  D,  and  F,  screw  on. 

Operation.     One  gram  of  coal,  ground  to  pass  a  100-mesh 
screen,  is   dried  in   an  air  oven  at  105°  to  110°  C.  and  then 
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roughly  mixed  with  16  to  18  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  which 
is  fine  enough  to  pass  a  25-mesh  screen.  The  mixture  is  placed 
in  the  cartridge,  the  top  of  which  is  screwed  on,  and  then  shaken 
thoroughly  to  mix  the  contents.  After  tapping  the  cartridge 
to  settle  the  contents  to  the  bottom  it  is  placed  in  the  copper 


jg 


od 


^  :0 


y^^N^^^M^^W^ 


Fig.  117.  —  Cross-section  of  the  Parr 
Calorimeter. 


Fig.  118.  —  Cross- 
seotion,  cartridge  of 
Parr  calorimeter. 


vessel  A  and  two  liters  of  water  added,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  3°  to  4°  C.  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  pulley  P  on  the  cartridge  is  then  connected  with  a  small 
motor  by  means  of  a  string,  giving  50  to  100  r.p.m.  to  the 
cartridge.     When   the  water   in   the  vessel  A    attains   a   con- 
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stunt  tcmpcraturo  as  detorininod  l)y  tlic  thcrmomotcr,  this 
is  rocordod  and  a  lialf-inch  p'uwx)  of  hot  No.  12  copper  win;  is 
<h-()|)|)(Ml  ihronuih  ih(^  valve  inlo  tlie  charjijc,  which  is  at  once 
i^nitiMl  and  hums  coinph^tcly  in  two  to  three;  s(;conds.  The 
extraction  of  tlie  lu^at  is  effected  in  about  fiv(;  minutes.  The; 
reading;  of  tlio  niaxinium  tenip(*rature  is  taken  and  the  (;iilcu- 
lations   made   as   follows: 

(1)  Correction  factor  for  the  hot  wire.  From  many  deter- 
minations this  is  0.012°  C.  =  0.021°  F.  for  l  in.  of  No.  12  copper 
wire.     For  J  and  |  in.  lengths  proportionate;  fij^ures  are  used. 

(2)  Correction  factor  for  the  heat  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  products  of  combustion,  CO2  d^d  H-^O,  with  the  sodium 
peroxide  used.  Tliis  heat  of  combination  causes  an  excess 
over  and  above  the  actual  heat  of  combustion,  amounting 
to  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  indicated  heat.  This  data  is  the 
result  of  many  tests  on  different  coals.  The  calculation  for 
heating  power  then  is  as  follows:  C  =  total  indicated  calories; 
C  =  actual  calories  due  to  combustion,  i.e.  calorific  power  of 
the  fuel;  t  =  degrees  rise  in  temperature;  w  =  weight  of  the 
water  employed  in  grams. 

Then  C'  =  (t  -  0.012°)  X  w, 

and  C   =  C-  ^^ 

100 

.  C   =  (t  -  0.012°  X  wX  0.73) 

The  sodium  peroxide  used  must  be  free  from  absorbed  moisture. 
In  some  instances  it  will  be  preferable  to  use  0.5  gram  coal 
in  place  of  1  gram.  For  very  accurate  work  the  following- 
additional  correction  factors  are  applicable: 

.    For  sulphur  in  coal,  0.006°  C.  for  every  1  per  cent,  in  0.5 
g.  coal. 

For  ash  in  coal,  0.001°  C.  for  every  1  per  cent,  in  0.5  g. 
coal. 

For  combined  water  in  coal,  i.e.  in  lignites,  0.0033°  C. 
for  every  1  per  cent,  in  0.5  g.  coal. 

When  potassium  chlorate  is  used  in  addition  to  the  sodium 
peroxide  to  act  as  an  accelerator  of  combustion  a  correction 
of  0.040°  C.  is  applied  for  every  0.5  g.  used.  When  the  ignition 
in  the  cartridge  is  accomplished  by  an  electric  fuse,  as  it  may 
be  in  one  form  of  the  Parr  calorimeter,  a  correction  of  0.008°  C. 
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for  every  10  mg.  of  fuse  consumed  is  applied.  The  sum  of 
these  corrections  are  to  be  subtracted  from  t  as  in  the  above 
formulas. 

II.  Calculation  of  Calorific  Power  from  the  Ultimate 
Analysis.  —  This  method  is  due  to  Dulong,  who  states  that  the 
heat  generated  by  a  fuel  during  combustion  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  possible  heats  generated  by  its  component  elements, 
less  that  portion  of  the  hydrogen  which  will  form  water  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  fuel.     His  formula  is: 

Calorific  power  in  calories  =  8080  C  +  34500  (H  -  ^) 

8 

The  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  in  a  coal  the 
elements  C,  H,  O,  S,  etc.,  exist  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
uncombined,  and  on  combustion  with  oxygen  form  the  com- 
pounds CO2,  H2O,  etc.,  liberating  the  full  heat  of  formation  of 
these  compounds.  This  is  in  effect  true  for  the  carbonaceous 
fuels,  as  coal,  coke,  wood,  etc.,  the  calorific  power  of  which 
can  be  readily  calculated  from  their  ultimate  analysis,  but  it 
is  not  true  for  many  compounds.  Thus,  the  calorific  power 
of  pyrite  (FeS2)  cannot  be  calculated  from  its  constituents, 
since  the  calorific  power  of  a  compound  is  the  calorific  effect 
of  its  constituents  in  burning  to  certain  products,  minus  the  heat 
which  was  required  to  form  the  compound  from  its  elemental 
constituents,  i.e.  its  heat  of  formation,  and  which  is  not  known 
for  pyrite.  When  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  compounds 
are  known  the  calorific  power  may  readily  be  calculated. 

The  best  form  of  Dulong's  formula  for  the  calculation  of 
calorific  powers  of  fuel  is  that  of  the  ''  Verein  Deutscher  Inge- 
nieure  "  in  which  allowance  is  made  for  the  combustion  of  sulphur 
and  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  coal,  and  which 
uses  a  figure  for  hydrogen,  which  takes  into  account  the  water 
generated  by  the  burning  of  the  coal,  as  escaping  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  which  is  the  case  under  industrial  conditions. 

Modified  Dulong's  formula: 

X  =  8100  C  +  29,000  (H  -  ^)  +  2500  S  -  600  E 

o 

X  =  calorific  power  in  large  calories. 
C  =  amount  of  carbon  present  in  one  kg.  of  coal. 
H  =  amount  of  hydrogen  present  in  one  kg.  of  coal. 
O  =  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  one  kg.  of  coal. 
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S  =  amount  of  suli)liur  i)r(\sent  in  one  kg.  of  coal. 
E  =  amount  of  water  present  as  sucli  in  one  kg.  of  coal. 

For  exami)l(\-  what  is  the  calorific  power  of  an  air-dried  coal  of 
the  following  ultimate  analysis:  Ash,  4.79  per  cent.;  hydrogen, 
6.09  per  cent.;  nitrogen,  1.09  per  cent.;  carbon,  58.41  per  cent.; 
oxygen,  28.99  per  cent.;  and  sulphur,  0.63  per  cent?  On  com- 
bustion this  coal  gives  rise  to  0.5484  g.  of  water  vapor,  of  which 
0.2223  g.  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  available  hydrogen 
(H  —  O)  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  0.3261  g.  due  to  the 
combined  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  coal;  i.e.,  it  is  assumed 
that  all  oxygen  in  the  coal  is  combined  with  hydrogen,  the 
rest  of  the  hydrogen  being  the  available  hydrogen. 

(  0  2899  1 

X  =  (8100  X  0.5841)  +  29,000     0.0609  -  -^^^     +  (2500  X 

I  8      J 

0.0063)  —  (600  X  0.3261)  =  5267.60  calories. 

This  coal  yielded  5753  calories  by  a  bomb  calorimeter  test, 
in  which  the  water  is  condensed  and  the  heat  in  it  recovered. 
The  calculation  by  Dulong's  formula  in  the  form  of,  calorific 

power  =  8080  C  +  34,500    (H  -  -)  +  2250  S,    are    usually 

o 

within  2  per  cent,  of  the  results  of  the  calorimeter  test,^  provid- 
ing the  analysis  on  which  the  calculations  are  based  is  accurate. 
III.  Berthier's  Method  of  Determining  Calorific  Power.  — 
This  is  based  on  the  amount  of  lead  reduced  by  the  coal  from 
litharge  (PbO).  The  reduction  is  according  to  the  following 
reaction: 

446         12       414 
2PbO  +  C  =  2Pb  +  CO2 

414 
One  gram  of  carbon  reduces  -_-  =  34.5  grams  of  lead.     Since 

the  calorific  power  of  carbon  is  8080  calories,  one  gram  of  lead 

8080 
reduced     represents     — -—  =  234     calories.     This     factor     will 

34.5 

serve  well  for  anthracite  coals,  but  it  is  too  low  for  bituminous 

coals   on  account   of  the   hydrogen   contained  in  them,  which 

has  a  much  greater  reducing  power  than  carbon.     By  experi- 

1  N.  W.  Lord  and  F.  Haas,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXVII,  259  (1897). 
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ment^  the  proper  factor  for  bituminous  coals  is  268.3  calories 
for  every  gram  of  lead  reduced  per  gram  of  coal. 

The  method  is  carried  out  as  follows:  One  gram  of  fine  dry 
coal  is  mixed  with  40  grams  htharge  (PbO)  free  from  Pb02, 
placed  in  a  20-gram   crucible,  or  one  equivalent  in  size.     The 
mixture  is  covered  with  15  grams  of  litharge  and  the  crucible 
covered  with  its  clay  cover  and  placed  in  a  muffle  furnace  at 
a  bright  red  heat.     The  fusion  should  be  complete  in  10  to  15 
minutes  or  there  is  danger  of  the  litharge  eating  through  the 
crucible.     The  muffle  used  should  have  a  good  draft  through 
it,  so   that  there  is  no   danger  of  lead   being  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  reducing  gases  from  the  fire.     Just  as  soon  as  the 
fusion  is  quiet,  the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  furnace,  tapped, 
and  its  contents  poured  into  an  iron  mold.     When  cold  the  button 
is  separated  from  the  excess  litharge,  by  hammering,  and  then 
weighed.      The  weight  multiplied  by  the  proper  factor  gives  the 
calorific  power  in  calories.     The  method  serves  well  as  a  rapid 
approximate  determination  of  the  calorific  power  and  is  usually 
within  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  calorimeter  determination. 

Temperature  of  Combustion.  —  The  temperature  of  com- 
bustion, termed  also  the  pyrometric  effect,  is  the  temperature 
attained  by  the  flame  from  the  combustion  of  a  fuel  under  constant 
pressure.  If  we  consider  a  unit  mass  of  fuel  in  contact  with 
the  required  amount  of  air  for  complete  combustion  in  a  space 
insulated  against  radiation,  and  burn  the  same  under  constant 
pressure,  the  calories  of  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  products  of  combustion  and  raise  these  to 
a  certain  temperature.  This  temperature  is  the  temperature 
of  combustion  and  can  readily  be  calculated. 

Let  C  =the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  in  calortes. 

Ci  =the  latent  heat  absorbed  at  t°  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, e.g.  water  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
vapor  state. 
M  =the  mass  of  the  products  of  combustion,  made  up  of 
the  individual  masses.  Pi,  P2,  P3,  Pa,  etc.,  of  the  gases 
and  ash  present. 
Sm  =the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion, 

1  W.  A.  Noyes,  McTaggert,  and  Graver,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XVII, 
843  (1895). 
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nijidc^  up  of  the  mean  specific  licais  of  tJic  vjirioiis 
])r()(lucts  of  coinhusliou,  Sm\,  Sm^,  Sm:\,  Srni. 
T  =t\\v   final    l(Mnj)craliirc  of  the  products  of  coirihustion, 
viz.,   (li(>  hill iH'raturc  of  cofubufslion,  af)()V(!  t°. 
Then  it  follows  from   the*  iihovc   tliat 
C.  =  (C  -  Ci)  =  MTSrn,    or 

C2  =  (C  -  Ci)  =  T  {PiSnii  +  P2Sm2  +  l\Sm,  + 1\  Hma,  etc.) 

C-Cn 

1      rp    

~  PiSmi  +  P^Smi  +  PzSmz  +  PaStti,,  etc. 

which  is  the  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the  temperature  of 
combustion. 

The  temperature  of  combustion  hence  is  the  theoretical  tem- 
perature attainable  by  the  flame  on  the  assumption  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel  to  such  products  as  form.  The 
formula  is  general  in  its  nature  and  is  applicable  to  all  combustion 
reactions,  with  either  oxygen  or  air,  in  the  exact  amount  required 
or  in  excess,  if  the  correct  masses  and  specific  heats  are  used. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  much  data  available  on  the  specific 
heat  of  gases  at  high  temperatures,  which  was  formerly  lack- 
ing. The  older  calculations  of  combustion  temperatures  were 
invariably  much  too  high,  due  to  the  use  of  incorrect  values 
of  specific  heats.  Table  LXXXI  gives  the  values  of  the 
specific  heats  of  gases  commonly  in  use. 

Calculation  of  the  temperature  of  combustion  of  a  coal.  The 
composition  of  the  coal  is  as  follows:  Ash,  4.79  per  cent.;  hydro- 
gen, 6.09  per  cent.;  nitrogen,  1.09  per  cent.;  carbon,  58.41  per 
cent.;  oxygen,  28.99  per  cent.;  and  sulphur,  0.63  per  cent. 

(a)  The  available  hydrogen  in  one  gram  of  coal  is  0.0609  — 

0.2899 

— - —  =  0.0247  grams. 

o 

(6)  The  amount  of  water  is,  0.2899  +  0.0362  =  0.3261  g.; 
i.e.  the  amount  of  oxygen  plus  its  combining  weight  of  hydrogen. 

(c)  The  amount  of  water  formed  by  the  burning  of  the 
available  hydrogen  is,  0.0247  +  8   (0.0247)  =  0.2223  g. 

Air  consists  of  3  parts  oxygen  and  10  parts  nitrogen  by  weight, 
or  23.1  and  76.9  per  cent,  respectively;  and  21  parts  oxygen 
and  80  parts  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  20.8  and  79.2  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  carbon  burns  to  CO2  according  to  the  following 
reaction: 
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C   +   (),    =    (X)2 

12       32       44 

One  pjirt  carbon  nMiuircs  2^  i)arts  ()xyj2;('n  to  produce  ',il  parts 
of  CO-y.  Tlii-s  ainoimt  of  ()xyj2;(Mi  carries  with  it  as  an  inert 
gas,  21  X  3J  =  8r,  g.  nitr()g(Mi.  Therefore,  1  part  of  car})on 
required  1 1  il  ji;.  of  air  {21  g.  Oa  +  8^)  g.  N.,). 

((/)  0.5841  g.  carbon  in  the  coal  i)ro(luce,  0.5841  X  3?  = 
2.1417  g.  CO2.     The  total  products  of  coml)Ustion  therefore;  are: 

Nitrogen  =  Px  =  0.5841  X  8^  =  5.192  g.  To  this  must  })e 
added  the  0.0109  g.  in  the  coal  and  the  0.0580  g.  accompany- 
ing the  O2  required  to  burn  the  available  hydrogen,  making 
a  total  of  5.8615  g. 

Carbon  dioxide  =  P2  =  2.1417  g. 

Water  =  P^  =  0.3261  g.  +  0.2223  g.  =  0.5484  g. 

Ash  =  P,  =  0.0479  g. 

The  calorific  power  of  this  coal  as  calculated  from  Dulong's 
formula  (modified  to  take  into  account  the  latent  heat  of  water 
and  its  escape  as  steam)  is  5267.60  calories.  In  the  calcula- 
tion which  follows  the  small  amount  of  sulphur  in  this  coal  is 
neglected. 

In    the    equation, 

PiSmi  +  P2*Sm2  +  PsSmz  +  P^Sm^ 

C  —  Ci  =  5267.60  (since  the  latent  heat  of  water  has  already 
been  deducted);  P^  =  N2  =  5.8615   g.;  P2  =  CO2  =  2.1417  g.; 
P3  =  H2O  =  0.5484  g.;  P4  =  ash  =  0.0479  g. 
The  specific  heats  are  as  follows: 

for  nitrogen,  >Sm/^°"^°^  =  0.235  +  0.000019    T°; 
for  carbon  dioxide,  .Sm2^^°"^°^  =  0.190  +  0.00011  T°; 
for  water  vapor,  iSm3^^°°°"^°^  =  0.42  +  0.000185  (100  +  T°) ; 
for  ash,  Sm4^^°-^°^  =  0.27; 

Therefore, 

^  ^  5267.60 

5.8615  (0.235  +  0.000019T)  +  2.1417  (0.19  +  0.00011  r)  + 
0.5484   (0.42  +  0.000185  {100  +  Tj)  +  (0.0479  X  0.027) 

or,        0.004484095  T^  +  20.377819  T  -  52676  =  0 

T  =  1840°  C. 
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The  graphical  method.  Another  method  is  available,  the 
graphical  method,  by  means  of  the  thermal  capacities  of  the 
gases   of   combustion.^ 

The  thermal  capacity  of  a  gas  is  the  number  of  calories 
absorbed  by  a  unit  weight  or  volume  of  a  gas  in  passing  from 
any  temperature  T  to  any  other  temperature  Ti,  at  constant 
pressure.  In  the  same  manner  the  calories  of  heat  set  free  in 
cooling  from  Ti  to  T  is  the  thermal  capacity.  Mallard  and 
LeChatelier  express  the  thermal  capacity  of  gases  in  absolute 
temperature  by  the  following  equation: 

Q  =  thermal  capacity  in  cal.  =  ^7^  "^^UKKF 

in  which  a  is  a  constant  =  6.5,  common  to  all  gases,  and  b 
is  a  constant,  variable  for  different  gases.  Its  values  are  for 
O2,  N2,  H2,  CO,  0.6;  for  H2O,  2.9;  for  CO2,  3.7;  for  CH4,  6.0. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  any  temperature  is  obtained 
by  taking  the  first  derivative  of  the  formula  for  the  thermal 
capacity  of  the  gas  at  that  temperature,  but  when  thermal 
capacities  are  available,  specific  heats  are  not  required  for  the 
calculations  to  follow. 

The  equation  for  the  temperature  of  combustion,  on  the 
basis  already  outlined,  that  the  heat  liberated  during  com- 
bustion is  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  combustion,  viz.,  is 
equal  to  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  products  of  combustion,  is 
as  follows: 

^L  ^%a    {T-  T,)  +  26  (T^  -  T,^) 

from  which  T  can  be  calculated.  The  value  for  T,  however, 
may  be  found  graphically  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Fig.  119 
shows  the  plotting  of  the  equation.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
intersection  of  the  line  %L  with  the  curve,  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  intersection  being  the  temperature  of  com- 
bustion. In  the  figure  the  ordinates  hk,  cl,  dm,  en,  indicate 
the  sum  of  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  products  of  combustion 
at  the  corresponding  indicated  temperatures.  Tables  LXXXII 
and  LXXXIII  give  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  various  gases 
at  temperatures  up  to  2000°  C.  per  molecular  volume  and  per 
kg.  which  are  used  in  the  calculations. 

As  an  example,  calculate  the  temperature  of  combustion 
of  the  same  coal  when  burnt  with  the  proper  amount  of  cold 

1  E.  Damour  and  A.  L.  Queneau,  Industrial  Furnaces,  1906,  p.  10,  etc. 
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air,  and  also  wiili  (lie  same  aiiiouiit  of  air  i)r('li('at('(l  to  400°  C 
The  t'oini)()siti()n  of  (lie  coal  is,  asli,  4.70  per  (jcnt.;  hydrojijcm, 
G.OO  por  (HMit.;  nitrogen,  1.00  per  cent.;  (;arl)on,  58.41  jxt  c(;nt.; 
oxygon,   28.00    per    criit.;    and    sulphur,   0.0)^    per   cc^nt.     The 


o 

Fig.  119. 
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Tcmpcmturcs 
Graphic  method  for  the  determination  of  the  temperature  of 
combustion. 


calorific  power  of  this  coal  =  2L  =  5267.60  calories,  with 
the  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  at  100°  C.  The  products  of 
combustion  are: 

CO2  =  2.1417  g. 

H2O  =  0.3261  +  0.2223  =  0.5484  g. 

N2  =  5.8615  g.,  made  up  as  follows:  from  combustion  of 
carbon,  5.19  g. ;  from  combustion  of  hydrogen, 
0.6586  g.;  and  from  the  coal,  0.0109  g. 

The  thermal  capacities  of  these  gases  are: 


For  600°  C. 

For  1000°  C. 

For  2000°  C. 

C02 

H20 

N2 

2.1417X145=  310.30 

0.5484X326=    178.78 
5.8615X154=   902.44 

1391.52 

2.1417X277=   592.78 
0.5484X609=  333.97 
5.8615X264  =  1547.04 

2.1417  X  728  =  1557.92 
0.5484X1542=  798.60 
5.8615  X  575=3369.50 

Totals  .  . 

2473.79 

5726.02 
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Table   LXXXII.     Thermal   Capacities    of    Gases   per    Molecular 

Volume 


Temperatures 

0-2,  N2,  H2,  CO 

H2O 

CO2 

CH4 

=  om2t 

o°c. 

0 

0 

0   • 

0 

0 

200°  C. 

1.39 

1.73 

1.85 

2.19 

0.4 

400°  C. 

2.82 

3.69 

3.99 

4.85 

0.8 

600°  C. 

4.31 

5.87 

6.44 

8.02 

1.2 

800°  C. 

5.82 

8.23 

9.18 

11.46 

1.6 

1000°  C. 

7.43 

10.98 

12.22 

15.77 

2.0 

1200°  C. 

9.05 

13.87 

15.55 

20.37 

2.4 

1400°  C. 

10.73 

17.00 

19.18 

25.44 

2.8 

1600°  C. 

12.46 

20.35 

23.10   ^ 

30.99 

3.2 

1800°  C. 

14.21 

23.86 

27.21 

36.86 

3.6 

2000°  C. 

16.05 

27.76 

31.84 

43.55 

4.0 

2200°  C. 

17.91 

31.82 

36.65 

50.54 

4:A 

2400°  C. 

19.84 

36.10 

41.76 

58.02 

4.8 

2600°  C. 

21.81 

40.62 

47.16 

66.04 

5.2 

2800°  C. 

23.82 

45.64 

52.84 

74.42 

5.6 

3000°  C. 

25.89 

50.64 

58.86 

83.34 

6.0 

Table  LXXXIII.     Thermal  Capacities  of  Gases  per  Kilogram 


Temperatures 

O2 

N2,C0 

H2 

H2O 

CO2 

CH4 

=  mt 

o°c. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200°  C. 

47.3 

50 

700 

100 

43.1 

136.6 

18 

400°  C. 

88.0 

100 

1400 

203 

91.0 

303.0 

36 

600°  C. 

134.0 

154 

2150 

326 

145.0 

499.0 

54 

800°  C. 

181.0 

207 

2900 

461 

208.0 

726.0 

72 

1000° C. 

232.0 

264 

3700 

609 

277.0 

982.0 

90 

1200°  C. 

284.0 

325 

4550 

770 

354.0 

1269.0 

108 

1400°  C. 

334.0 

383 

5350 

943 

435.0 

1584.0 

126 

1600°  C. 

391.0 

445 

6250 

1130 

523.0 

1931.0 

144 

1800°  C. 

444.0 

508 

7100 

1330 

618.0 

2307.0 

162 

2000°  C. 

503.0 

575 

8050 

1542 

728.0 

2712.0 

180 

2200°  C. 

558.0 

637 

8950 

1751 

840.0 

3148.0 

r  198 

2400°  C. 

620.0 

708 

9900 

1985 

950.0 

3614.0 

216 

2600°  C. 

681.0 

777 

10,900 

2241 

1070.0 

4109.0 

234 

2800°  C. 

735.0 

850 

11,900 

2520 

1200.0 

4635.0 

252 

3000°  C. 

810.0 

921 

12,950 

2799 

1355.0 

5190.0 

270^. 
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In  Fig.  120  is  i)l()tl(Hl  lliis  ditta,  which  ^;iv(;s  rise;  to 
tlie  curve  bcdc.  This  curve  is  intersected  at  th(i  point  d  by 
^L  =  52G7'0()  calories,  the  calorific  })()wer  of  \\n)  coal,  and 
projecting  the  i)oint  d  to  tlie  basal  line  it  corresponds  to  a 
temperature  of  IS()()°  C,  the  temperature  of  combustion.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  grai)hic  method  is  n(H;essarily  api)r()xi- 
mate  to  a  ('(^iain  degree,  this  is  a  good  agreement  with  the 
calculated  result. 
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Fig.  120.  —  Graphic  method  showing  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  of  combustion  of  a  coal. 

In  calculating  the  temperature  of  combustion  of  this  same 
coal  with  the  air  preheated  to  400°  C,  the  method  of  procedure 
is  similar.  The  effect  of  preheating  the  air  wdll  be  to  add  to 
the  calorific  power  of  the  coal  the  calories  in  the  preheated  air 
used,  i.e.  its  thermal  capacity  at  400°  C.  The  amount  of  air 
used  to  burn  one  gram  of  coal  as  already  determined  is,  7.6058  g. 
made  up  of  5.8506  g.  N2  and  1.7552  g.  O2,  and  the  thermal 
capacity  of  this  at  400°  C.  is 
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5.8506  X  100  =  585.00  calories. 

1.7552  X    88  =  154.46  calories. 

739.46  calories. 

Adding  this  to  the  calorific  power  of  the  coal,  we  get  5267.60  + 
729.46  =  6007.06  calories  =  ^L' .  If  this  is  plotted  as  shown 
in  Fig.  120,  %L'  intersects  the  curve  in  the  point  /,  which  pro- 
jected to  the  basal  line  indicates  a  temperature  of  combustion 
of  2070°  C. 

Preheating  the  air  or  fuel  is  practised  extensively  in  burn- 
ing gas  in  regenerative  furnaces,  and  the  example  indicates 
the  method  of  calculation  for  obtaining  the  temperature  of 
combustion.  When  both  gas  and  air  are  preheated,  the  calories 
in  both,  at  the  temperature  of  preheating,  are  added  to  the 
calorific  power  of  the  fuel  to  get  the  term  SL. 

Table  LXXXII  gives  the  thermal  capacities  of  the  gases 
in  molecular  volumes,  which  is  in  convenient  form  for  the  cal- 
culations, when  combustible  gases  are  dealt  with.  The  method 
of  solving  by  the  graphic  method  is  then  the  same  as  when  the 
calculation  is  made  for  weights.  In  a  gaseous  body  the  molec- 
ular weight  in  kilograms  corresponds  to  a  volume,  alike  for  all 
gases  of  22.22  cu.  meters.  This  is  called  the  kilogram  molecular 
volume.  By  a  coincidence,^  if  the  molecular  weight  be  expressed 
in  ounces,  each  molecule  of  gas,  or  molecular  volume,  is 
22.22  cu.  ft. 

Table  LXXXIV  gives  data  on  the  combustible  gases  and 
carbon,  such  as  weight  per  cu.  m.,  calorific  power  per  molec- 
ular  volume,   etc. 

Dissociation  of  the  Gaseous  Products  of  Combustion.  — 
It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  dissociation  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  water  vapor  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  at  temperatures  of  1200°  to  2500°  C,  was  very 
appreciable,  and  that  on  this  account  the  complete  combustion 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  practically  impossible,  thus  hmit- 
ing  the  attainable  temperature  of  combustion.  With  only 
the  old  data  on  specific  heats  available,  the  calculated  tempera- 
ture of  combustion  was  invariably  double  and  triple  that  attain- 
able in  practice  and  the  discrepancy  was  explained  on  the  basis 
of  dissociation  of  the  gases  of  combustion.     It  is  now  known 

1  J.  W.  Richards,  Metallurgical  Calculations,  Part  I,  4. 
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that  the  error  was  due  to  th(^  use  of  in(H)rr(H;t  values  for  the 
si)ecifie  heals  and  tlie  thermal  capacities  of  tin;  gases  of 
combustion,  and  that  the  dissociation  of  CO2  and  11/)  for  tem- 
peratures not  exceeding;  2500°  C.  is  very  small.  Thus  th(^  disso- 
ciation of  (X),  at  1500°  (^  is  only  0.08  per  cent.,  and  at  2000°  C 
4  per  cent.  Fig.  121  shows  the  dissociation  curves'  of  carl^on 
dioxid(^  and  water  vapor,  the  latter  res(Mn})ling  tlu^  former 
very  much.  The  dissociation  of  carbon  monoxide  is  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  and  is  discussed  under  the  section  on  gas  producers. 

Table  LXXXIV.     Data  on  Combustible  Gases 


Substance 


Hydrogen 

Hydrogen 

Carbon  Monoxide 

Methcane 

Methane    

Carbon 

Carbon 

Water  vapor    .  .  .  . 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen  

Carbon  dioxide   .  . 


Reaction  of  Combustion 
gram.  mol.  vol. 


H2        +    ^02 

H2        +    -2O2 

CO    +  i02 

CH4  +  202 
CH4  +  202 

^C2      +       O2 
IC2      +    ^02 


=  H2O 

=  H2O 

=  CO2 

=  CO2 

=  CO2 

=  CO2 

=  CO 


+  2H20 

+  2fl20 


Large 
Calorics 
Liberated 

per  g. 

inol.  vol. 

22.22  liters 

Density 
rcft^rred 

t(} 
Hydrogen 

69.0  2 

1 

58.2 

— 

68.2 

14 

213.52 

8 

195.2 

— 

97.6 

— 

29.4 

— 

— 

9 

— 

14 

— 

16 

— 

22 

Weight  of 
1  c.  m. 
of  gas 


0.09  kg. 


1.26 
0.72 


0.81 
1.26 
1.44 
1.98 


Amount  of  Air  Required  for  Combustion.  —  The  highest 
temperatures  in  burning  a  fuel  are  obtainable  when  the  theoretic 
amount  of  air  is  used.  This  condition  is,  however,  not  realiz- 
able in  practice,  and  usually  an  excess  of  air  is  needed  to  attain 
approximately  a  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  In  ordinary 
direct  firing  of  coal  on  grates  in  boiler  practice,  the  amount  of 
air  burnt  per  pound  of  carbon  varies  from  16  to  40.7  Ibs.,^  while 
the  theoretic  amount  is  11.52  lbs.  The  excess  of  air  used  depends 
upon  the  fire-box  construction,  type  of  grate,  the  draft,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  fuel  bed;  or  if  forced  fan  draft  is  used.  It  is 
probably  always  50  to  100  per  cent,  in  direct  firing,  as  other- 
wise incomplete  combustion  takes  place  and  an  excessive  amount 

1  Nernst  und  von  Wartenberg,  Zeit.  fur  Phys.  Chemie.,  56,  No.  5  (1906). 

2  J.  W.  Richards,  MetaUurgical  Calculations,  Part  I,  4. 

3  Donkin  and  Kennedy,  in  W.  R.  Ingalls,  Metallurgy  of  Zinc,  264  (1903). 
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of  carbon  monoxide  is  produced,  aside  from  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  unburnt  fuel.  In  burning  gas  the  percentage 
of  excess  air  is  much  less  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  air  and  gas  can  be  intimately  mixed.  The  excess 
of  air  decreases  with  the  temperature  of  preheating  of  the  air 
and  gas.  Thus,  with  gas  at  600°  C.  and  air  at  50°  C.  from 
20  to  100  per  cent  of  excess  air  is  required  for  complete  com- 
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Fig.  121.  —  Dissociation  curves  of  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide:  Curve 
No.  1,  H2O  at  atmospheric  pressure;  No.  2,  CO2  at  atmospheric  pressure;  No 
3,  H2O  at  0.1  atmospheric  pressure;  No.  4,  CO2  at  0.1  atmospheric  pressure. 

bustion,  but  with  air  and  gas  preheated  to  1000°  C.  only  5  per 
cent,  of  excess  air  is  required.^ 

The  following  data  gives  the  calculated  temperatures  of  com- 
bustion of  Kansas  natural  gas  with  different  quantities  of  air:^ 


Theoretic  amount  of  air  .  . 
25  per  cent,  excess  of  air  . 
5  per  cent,  of  unburnt  gas 


Cold  air 


1885°  C. 
1640°  C. 
1875°  C. 


Air  preheated 
to  500°C. 


2135°  C. 
1930°  C. 
2130°  C. 


Air  preheated 
to  1000°C. 


2400°  C. 
2220°  C. 
2385°  C. 


1  H.  H.  Campbell,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XIX,  151  (1890). 
*  Queneau,  Industrial  Furnaces,  28  (1906). 
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The  conclusions  to  he  dnivvn  Jis  to  the  (^fTcct  of  c^xcess  or 
deficiency  of  air  in  combustion  nvr  evident  from  the  data. 

Tal)le  LXXXV  j>;iv(\s  the  theoretic  amount  of  air  required 
for  the  c()nd)ustion  of  various  fuels. 

Table  LXXXV.     Theouetic  Amount  ok  Am  REQUUtEi)  von 

Combustion 


Amount  of  Air 

Products  of  Combuation.    Aint. 

Fvi(>l 

Products  of 

Wt.  or 

CoinbiLstion 

volume 

O2 

1.33 

N2 

Air 

CO 

CO2 

H2O 

N2 

Total 

Carbon .... 

CO 

Kg. 

4.46 

5.79 

2.33 





4.46 

6.79 

(( 

CO 

Lb. 

L33 

4.46 

5.79 

2.33 

— 

— 

4.46 

6.79 

(( 

CO 

Cu.m. 

0.93 

3.55 

4.48 

1.86 

— 

— 

3.55 

5.41 

<( 

C02 

Kg. 

2.67 

8.93 

11.6 

— 

3.67 

— 

8.93 

12.60 

(( 

C02 

Cu.m. 

L87 

7.15 

9.02 

— 

1.87 

— 

7.12 

8.90 

Hydrogen  . 

H20 

Kg. 

8.00 

26.72 

34.72 

— 

— 

9.00 

26.72 

35.72 

a 

H20 

Cu.m. 

5.59 

21.29 

26.88 

— 

— 

11.19 

21.29 

32.48 

Methane  .  . 

C02  +  H20 

Kg. 

4.00 

13.36  17.36 

— 

2.75 

2.25 

13.36 

18.36 

(< 

C02  +  H20 

Cu.m. 

2.80 

10.64  13.44 

— 

1.40 

2.79 

10.65 

14.84 

Flame.  —  When  fuel  ignites  and  burns  with  air  it  gives  rise 
to  a  highly  heated  mass  of  the  products  of  combustion,  which, 
if  they  contain  small  particles  of  incandescent  solid  matter, 
usually  carbon,  so  as  to  be  visible,  is  termed  ''  flame."  When 
a  fuel  burns  completely  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor, 
these  products  of  combustion,  although  highly  heated,  are 
not  visible,  and  hence  there  is  no  flame.  When  CO  is  formed, 
which  later  burns  to  CO2,  its  combustion  gives  rise  to  a  blue, 
faintly  luminous  flame.  Flame  is  also  the  combustible  gas 
arising  from  fuel  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  air.  Thus, 
when  a  bituminous  coal  is  burnt  in  a  deep  bed,  part  of  the  coal 
passes  into  combustible  hydrocarbon  gases  and  CO,  which,  pass- 
ing into  the  hot  furnace  chamber,  meet  air,  with  which  they  burn 
as  flame,  some  of  the  hydrocarbons  being  dissociated  with  the 
liberation  of  finely  divided  solid  carbon.  The  length  of  flame 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  combustible  gases 
thus  liberated,  which  mixing  with  air  burn  through  a  certain 
distance.  If  enough  air  is  admitted  immediately  for  complete 
combustion  the  length  of  flame  may  be  short,  but  if  the  air 
be  admitted  at  difTerent  points  along  the  path  of  the  flame,  or 
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the  thorough  mixing  of  air  and  gas  requires  some  time,  the 
flame  will  be  long.  In  burning  gaseous  fuel  in  a  furnace  the  air 
and  gas  mix  at  the  air  and  gas  ports  entering  the  furnace  and  burn 
over  considerable  distance  as  flame.  When  heating  by  means 
of  flame,  as  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  it  is  essential  to  give  the 
flame  ample  space  for  its  free  development.  It  should  not  be 
deflected  or  come  in  contact  with  the  roof  or  walls  of  furnaces. 
A  much  higher  heating  effect  is  thus  obtained.  The  hot  products 
of  combustion  which  are  non-luminous,  i.e.  which  are  not  flame, 
can  heat  by  contact  only,  and  but  very  little  by  radiation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  luminous  flame  heats  by  radiation  and  is 
thus  much  more  efficient  in  the  furnace.  For  these  reasons 
coals  such  as  anthracite  or  coke  are  not  suitable  for  firing  reverber- 
atory furnaces  since  they  produce  a  nearly  non-luminous  flame. 
As  already  stated,  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  due  to  the  parti- 
cles of  incandescent  solid  carbon  present  which  are  derived  from 
the  dissociation  of  hydrocarbon  gases. ^ 


Table  LXXXVL 

2     Ignition  Temperature  of 

Gas  Mixtures 

T2  =  absolute 

Mixture 

T2  =  absolute 

Mixture 

878°  C. 

4H2 

+  O2 

914°  C. 

H2       +  2O2  +  4N2 

813°  C. 

2H2 

+  O2 

910°  C. 

H2       +  O2     +  4N2 

844°  C. 

H2 

+  4O2 

958°  C. 

2C0  +  O2    +  2N2 

994°  C. 

6C0 

+  O2 

940°  C. 

4C0  +  O2    +  2N2 

874°  C. 

2C0 

+  O2 

877°  C. 

2H2     +O2    +2C0 

904°  C. 

CO 

+  O2 

825°  C. 

2H2  +  3O2  +  2C0 

922°  C. 

2H2 

+  O2    +  4N2 

— 

— 

Ignition  Temperature  of  Fuels.  —  Before  combustion 
begins,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  fuel  to  a  temperature  called 
the  ignition  temperature.  Thus,  pine  wood  will  ignite  at  295°  C. ; 
average  bituminous  coal  at  about  325°  C. ;  while  coke  and  anthra- 
cite require  about  500  to  600°  C.  Combustible  gases  must 
also  be  preheated  to  a  certain  temperature  before  they  will 
ignite.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  ignition  tempera- 
tures of  a  number  of  gas  mixtures. 

Chimney  and  Grate  Design  for  Furnaces.  — The  chimney 

1  Friedrich  Siemens,  by  G.  W.  Goetz,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXII,  682  (1893). 

2  Geo.  K.  Falk,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXIX,  1536. 
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of  ;i  liiinacc  is  tin  csscnliiil  pari  I'oi-  crcaiinjz;  a  draft  vvliicli 
will  ^iv(*  the  iHMH'ssary  amount  of  air  to  burn  the  nniiiircd  amount 
of  com!  on  (he  ^ratc  of  tlic  furnace.  Tin;  draught  i)roducod 
by  a  ('liinm(\y  is  a  function  of  tlucc  factors: 

(1)  Tiio  difference  in  temjx'rature  between  th(^  hot  products 
of  combustion  enttM-inj:;  tlu^  chinmey  and  the  temperature  of 
the  outside  air. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  chimney. 

(3)  The   acceleration   due   to   g^'^vity. 

The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  by  a  chimney  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

Q  =  AV 

in  which  Q  =  cubic  feet  discharged  per  second. 

A  =  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  square  feet. 

V  =  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
This  last  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 


F= 80.(1-;;) 


in  which  h  is  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet,  t^  =  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  outside  air,  t"  =  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  hot  products  of  combustion. 

The  velocity  of  the  gases,  therefore,  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney.  Therefore,  if  the  velocity 
is  to  be  doubled,  the  height  must  be  increased  four  times.  Since 
the  friction  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  height,  in  effect 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  height  of  the  chimney 
by  much  more  than  four  times  in  order  to  double  the  velocity, 
i.e.,  the  draft.  It  follows  from  this  that  very  high  chimneys 
are  useless  and  they  are  rarely  made  more  than  150  ft.  high. 
In  general,  a  chimney  for  metallurgical  furnaces  should  not  be 
less  than  35  ft.  high.  Ordinary  chimneys  are  most  frequently 
60  to  70  ft.  high,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  products 
of  combustion  into  a  higher  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  for 
hygienic  or  economic  reasons.  The  actual  velocity  of  gases  in 
a  chimney  is  about  0.33  of  the  theoretical  velocity.  In  prac- 
tice, the  velocity  of  gases  rising  through  a  chimney  is  generally 
from  10  to  23  ft.  per  second,  though  it  may  attain  33  ft.  to  40 
ft.  per  second  when  the  products  of  combustion  enter  the  chim- 
ney at  an  unusually  high  temperature. 
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In  order  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  calorific  power  of  the 
coal  as  possible  it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  products  of 
combustion  should  give  up  their  contained  heat  to  the  furnace 
charge   as   completely   as   possible   and   enter   the   chimney   at 
only  such  a  temperature  as  is  necessary  with  the  height  of  the 
chimney  to   obtain  the    necessary   draft.     In    this    connection 
it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  since  the  density  of  the  escaping 
gases    decreases    quite   rapidly   for   an   increasing   temperature  . 
a  point  is  soon  reached  where  the  mass  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion discharged  by  the  chimney  cannot  be  increased  by  a 
further  rise  in  temperature  of  the  gases  entering  the  chimney 
at  the  bottom.     By  calculation  it  may  be  determined  that  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  chimney  is  reached  when  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  gases  entering  the  same  and 
the  outside   air  is   273°   C.     As   already  stated,   the   quantity 
of   gas   discharged   by   a   chimney,    other   factors   being   equal, 
varies  directly  as  the  cross-sectional  area.     The  amount  of  gas 
depends  of  course  on  the  amount  of  coal  burned  in  a  unit  of 
time.     One   square  foot  of   chimney  area  should  be  supplied 
for  every  75  to  125  lbs.  of  coal  burnt  per  hour  on  the  grates. 
Sometimes   this   ratio   is   as  low  as  one  square  foot  for  50  lbs. 
The  amount  of  grate  area  required  to  burn  coal  is  as  follows: 
For  rapid  combustion,  which  is  employed  when  high  temperatures 
are  desired,  there  should  be  one  square  foot  of  grate  area  for 
every  30  to  60  lbs.  of  coal.     This    applies  to  copper-smelting 
furnaces;  for  roasting  sulphide  ores,  1  square  foot  of  grate  for 
every   8    to    15    lbs.    of    coal;    for    boilers,    1  sq.   ft.    of    grate 
for  from  10  to  20  lbs.  of  coal.     When  the  coal  has  coking  proper- 
ties, less  coal  can  be  burnt  per  one  square  foot  of  grate  area 
than  when  it  is  non-coking.     These  data  establish  the  ratio 
between    grate    area    and    chimney   area.     Thus,    if    1    sq.    ft. 
of   chimney   area   will   discharge   the   products   of   combustion 
from  125  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  and  this  is  burnt  on  a  grate  whose 
area  is   5   sq.   ft.,   equivalent    to    25    lbs.   of    coal    per    square 
foot  of  grate  area,  the  ratio  of  grate  area  to  chimney  area  is 
5  to  1.     Generally  stated,  for  metallurgical  furnaces,  the  ratio 
of  grate  area  to  chimney  area  varies  between  5  : 1  and  2:1;  for 
steam  boilers,  where  combustion  is  necessarily  slower,  the  ratio 
varies  between  8  : 1  and  6:1.     The  area  of  the  flue  leading  from 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace  to  the  chimney  is  usually  somewhat 
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sniiiUcr  than  the  chimney  area,  as  th(;  ^ascis  h'avinj);  tlie  hearlli 
have  a  high  temperature  and  henee  a  hij2;l»  velocity.  The 
rehitioii  between  the  grate  area  and  i\u)  area  of  the;  hearth  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  the  liearth.  If  this  be  high, 
the  ratio  of  heartli  to  grate  should  be  small;  if  low,  it  can  be 
larger.  The  large  reverlxu'atory  copper-smelting  furnaces  at 
the  Anaconda  smelter  in  Montana  have  a  hearth  area  of  2200 
sq.  ft.  and  a  grate  area  of  112  sq.  ft.,  making  a  ratio  of  hearth 
to  grate  of  19.6  :  1.  The  ratio  of  flue  to  grate  area  is  1  :  7,  which  is 
low,  but  is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  discharging 
gases  and  other  factors  of  construction.  The  amount  of  coal 
burnt  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour  is  from  40  to 
45  Ibs.^  In  older  and  smaller  Montana  reverberatory  furnaces 
the  ratio  of  hearth  to  grate  area  varied  from  15.5  and  16.5  : 1. 
The  ratio  of  flue  to  grate  is  1  to  5.4.  The  ratio  of  chimney  to 
grate  area  is  1  to  3.2.  The  amount  of  coal  burnt  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour  is  from  35  to  60  Ibs.^ 

Mechanical  Draft  ^  and  Mechanical  Stokers.  —  In  place  of 
high  chimneys  in  boiler  practice  mechanical  draft  may  be 
installed.  This  is  done  by  placing  large  exhaust  fans  between 
the  furnace  and  a  low  chimney,  drawing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion through  what  is  called  an  economizer,  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  pipes  through  which  the  boiler 
feed-water  circulates,  while  the  hot  gases  in  passing  round  about 
them  give  up  their  heat  to  the  water  and  are  drawn  into  the 
fan  and  then  discharged  through  the  chimney.  This  system 
does  away  with  high  chimneys  and  makes  it  possible  to  control 
the  air  supply  for  the  fuel,  and  in  this  way  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion, much  more  closely  than  with  chimneys.  The  system  has 
not  been  applied  to  metallurgy  to  any  extent  except  in  the  con- 
densation of  fume  from  lead  blast  furnaces  in  bag  houses  where 
the  gases  from  the  furnace  are  drawn  through  long  iron  flues 
to  cool  them  before  being  passed  through  the  bags  by  the  fan 
and  thence  on  to  the  chimney.  Where  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions hot  or  warm  blast  can  be  economically  applied,  such  a 

1  L.  S.  Austin,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  468  (1906). 

2  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIV,  292  (1904). 

3W.  W.  Christie,  Eng.  Magazine,  XXI,  81  (1901);  also,  Mechanical 
Draught,  W.  B.  Snow,  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Boston. 
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system  may  be  advantageously  used,  the  "  economizer  "  being 
replaced  by  a  C/-pipe  stove  (see  page  509,  or  a  set  of  checker- 
work  stoves  similar  to  that  described  on  page  508). 

Mechanical  stokers^  which  automatically  feed  fuel  at  a 
steady  rate  to  the  grates  are  largely  used  in  boiler  practice. 
They  have  been  applied  to  some  extent  to  metallurgical  furnaces, 
particularly  to  puddling  furnaces  for  making  wrought-iron,  and 
reverberatory  roasting  furnaces,  with  some  success,  effecting 
an  economy  of  fuel. 

Burning  Powdered  Coal.  —  The  burning  of  pulverized  fuel 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  Portland  cement  industry,  the 
rotary  clinkering  kilns  being  fired  with  this  kind  of  fuel.  The 
system  2  used  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  122,  in  which //^  is  a  hopper 
filled  with  very  finely  crushed  coal  that  feeds  into  an  injector  /, 
in  which  it  is  blown  by  blast  from  the  blower  B,  through  the 
pipe  P  into  the  furnace  R.  Fig.  123,  A,  shows  a  detail  section 
of  the  injector  which  is  self-explanatory. 

This  method  of  burning  coal  presents  several  advantages: 
(1)  It  is  possible  to  burn  the  coal  with  almost  the  exact  amount 
of  air  required  for  complete  combustion,  which  means  the  attain- 
ing of  nearly  the  theoretic  temperature  of  combustion.  (2)  The 
coal  is  completely  burnt,  no  carbon  remaining  unconsumed 
in  the  ash.  (3)  The  air  can  be  closely  controlled  and  almost 
any  length  of  flame  up  to  60  ft.  produced. 

A  disadvantage  is  the  setthng  of  the  ash  of  the  burnt  coal 
upon  the  furnace  charge,  and  in  the  flues  leading  to  the  stack. 
In  cement  kilns  the  length  is  so  great  that  the  ash  all  settles 
upon  the  charge,  where  it  does  no  harm,  becoming  incorporated 
with  the  "  chnker,"  or  burnt  cement,  as  the  kiln  revolves,  but 
in  other  types  of  furnaces  it  may  settle  on  the  charge  and  choke 
the  flues  with  a  hard  semi-fused  crust  and  interfere  with  the 
draft  in  a  short  time.  The  best  results  with  powdered  coal 
are  obtained  when  the  coal  and  air  are  blown  into  a  highly 
heated  space,  as  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  furnace.  The 
stream  should  not  come  in  contact  with  cold  surfaces,  since  this 
will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  coal  and  air  below  the  ignition 

1  W.  W.  Christie,  Eng.  Magazine,  XXIII,  528  and  717  (1902). 

2  R.  K.  Meade,  paper  read  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Am.  Inst. 
Chem.  Eng.,  Pittsburg,  Dec.  28,  1908,  from  the  Elec.  Chem.  and  Met.  Ind., 
VII,  57  (1909). 
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point    and    result  in   incomplete   eonihustion.     Coal-dust  firing 
for    this   reason    has   not    been    successfully    aj)i)lied    to   boilers. 


Fig.  122.  —  Burning  powdered  coal. 


H  PA 


Fig.  123.  —  Injectors  for  burning  powdered  coal. 


It  has  been  experimentally  tried  in  reverberatory  copper-smelting 
furnaces  with  promise  of  success.^ 

For  burning  coal  in  this  manner  it  is  crushed  in  toothed 

1  S.  S.  Soerens,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXI,  274  (1906).  C.  F.  Shelby,  E. 
and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXV,  540  (1908),  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXV,  121, 
1017  (1908). 
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rolls  and  pulverizers  so  that  practically  all  of  it  passes  a  100- 
mesh  screen.  If  the  coal  contains  any  appreciable  moisture 
it  is  necessary  to  first  pass  it  through  rotary  dryers.  The 
powdered  coal  is  fed  into  the  hopper  of  the  injector  by  means 
of  a  screw  conveyor  so  that  the  coal  feed  can  be  closely  regulated. 
The  air  pressure  from  the  blower  in  the  low-pressure  system 
is  usually  from  8  to  10  oz.  per  square  inch.  In  the  high-pressure 
system  air  is  furnished  by  a  compressor  at  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  form  of  injector  for  this  system  is  shown  in  B,  Fig.  123,  in 
which  the  coal  dust  is  fed  through  the  opening  cc,  the  high-pres- 
sure air  at  HP  A  and  extra  air  at  the  points  A  A.  In  both  systems 
the  air  blown  into  the  injector  need  be  only  a  fraction  of  that 
required  for  the  combustion  of  the  coal,  the  rest  of  the  air  being 
drawn  into  the  furnace  by  draft.  Where  the  feed  pipe 
enters  the  furnace  a  nozzle  of  suitable  shape  is  attached  so  that 
almost  any  shaped  flame  may  be  obtained. 

Burning  oiL  —  A  form  of  oil  burner  ^  suitable  for  metallurgical 
furnaces  is  shown  in  Fig.  124.  The  oil  enters  the  burner  through 
the  pipe  A;  steam  enters  through  the  pipe  B  and  escapes  into 
the  nozzle  C  through  a  small  opening,  at  which  it  meets  the 
oil,  vaporizing  the  same.  The  valve  D  serves  to  open  or  close 
the  small  openings  x  by  means  of  which  the  nozzle  is  cleaned 
by  steam.  The  use  of  steam  in  the  burners  has  the  advantage 
of  heating  and  vaporizing  the  oil,  so  that  when  it  escapes  at 
the  nozzle  and  enters  the  heated  interior  of  the  furnace  to  be 
burnt  by  air  it  is  already  largely  gasified.  The  nozzle  of  the 
burner  may  take  a  variety  of  forms  dependent  upon  the  shape 
of  flame  that  is  desired.  Other  data  on  oil  is  to  be  found  in 
Chapter  XI. 

Gas  Producers.  —  The  number  of  different  types  of  gas 
producer  are  many  and  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  work  to 
describe  different  forms  of  apparatus;  it  is  merely  desired  to 
outline  the  principles  of  the  production  of  fuel  gas  from  solid  car- 
bonaceous fuel.  A  typical  example  of  a  gas  producer  suitable 
for  bituminous  and  lignite  coals  is  the  form  of  Taylor  producer 
shown  in  Fig.  125.  The  gas  producer  consists  essentially  of  a 
comparatively  deep  shaft  lined  with  fire  brick,  provided  in  the 
bottom  with  a  suitable  grate  upon  which  rests  a  bed  of  ashes, 

1  L.  D.  Ricketts,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  Bui.  64,  28  (1910),  Bui.  62, 
29  (1909). 
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upon  wliicli  in  lurii  rests  Ji  (Iccj)  bed  of  coiil.  The  hoUoni  of 
the  j)ro(lu('('i-  is  li.i»;htly  enclosed  iind  <i\v  is  jidiniltcd  thron^li 
a  suitable  ()i)enin.t!;  in  carefully  regulated  (lu.antity.  The  top 
is  also  tii»;htly  cIoscmI  to  pi-(>vent  \hv  escajx'  of  ^as,  the  fuel  Ix-in^ 
fed  usually  by  nutans  of  a  special  automatic  feed.      In   Im^.   125 


6  INCHES 

i 


1    P.IPE   FLANGE 


Fig.  124.  —  Shelby  oil  burner. 


the  hopper  A  holds  the  coal  and  feeds  to  the  secondary  hopper 
B,  from  which  the  coal  is  discharged  into  the  producer  by  means 
of  the  revolving  distributor  C.  F  is  sl  revolving  grate  upon 
which  rests  a  bed  of  ashes  reaching  usually  to  the  level  zz,  or 
a  httle  below  it.  On  this  rests  the  bed  of  coal  extending  to  the 
level  cc.  E  is  the  pipe  opening  by  means  of  which  air  and 
steam  is  blown  into  the  producer,  the  air  being  to  a  considerable 
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Fig.  125.  —  Cross-section  of  Taylor  gas  producer. 
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extent  pri'lic'iited,  since  tlie  ])il)e  is  surrounded  by  hot  aslu^s. 
The  gas  is  (Hscharged  through  the  opening  />),  from  wh(!ne(;  it 
passes  cither  directly  to  tlie  furnaces  or  to  gasometers  for  storage. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  as  wh(*n  gas  is  made  from  hgnitic 
coals  or  wood,  it  may  pass  first  through  condensers  and  scrul)l)ers 
wliich  take  out  the  tarry  j)r()du(;ts  that  might  otluirwise  clog 
tlie  gas  flues.  From  time  to  time  the  grate  is  revolved  to  dis- 
charge ashes  and  to  settle  down  the  coal  bed,  and  thus  stop  up 
fissures  and  channels  that  have  formed  in  the  coal  and  which 
tend  to  permit  the  formation  of  poor  gas  by  allowing  the  forma- 
tion of  an  undue  amount  of  CO2  gas.  The  automatic  feed 
at  the  top  of  the  producer  feeds  coal  continuously. 

The  chemistry  of  the  production  of  gas.  When  a  limited 
supply  of  air  is  blown  into  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bed  of  incan- 
descent carbon,  which,  however,  is  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  500  to  700°  C,  there  is  produced  both  CO 
and  CO2.  The  CO2  rising  through  the  incandescent  carbon 
is  reduced  practically  entirely  to  CO,  so  that  the  final  gaseous 
product  is  CO  and  N2.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  bed,  if 
this  be  bituminous  or  hgnite  coal,  distillation  takes  place  with 
the  production  of  hydrocarbon  gases  such  as  heavy  carbureted 
hydrogen,  C4H4,  and  smaller  amounts  of  other  hydrocarbons, 
which  in  turn  are  decomposed  into  the  fighter  hydrocarbon 
gases  C2H4  and  CH4.  With  air  alone,  the  gas  therefore  consists 
of  CO,  N2,  and  some  hydrocarbons,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  CO2  gas  which  escapes  reduction.  The  thermo-chemistry 
of  this  reaction  is  essentially  as  follows: 

(1)  C  +  O2  =  CO2  +  97,200  calories.       . 
12      32        44 

(2)  CO2  +  C  =  2C0  -  38,880  calories. 
97200  2(29160) 

The  heat  liberated  in  burning  24  parts  of  carbon  to  CO  gas  is 

58400 

97,200  -  38,880  =  58,400  calories  or =  2433  calories  per 

24 

kilogram  of  carbon  burnt  to  CO.     Since  the  heat  fiberated  by 

burning  one  kilogram  of  carbon  to  CO2  is  8100  calories,  the  fuel 

value  of  1  kg.  carbon  in  the  form  of  CO  is  8100  -  2430  =  5670 

calories.     If  the  heat  evolved  in  the  burning  to  CO  could  be  kept 

in  the  gas  as  sensible  heat  until  it  is  burnt  there  would  be  little 
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loss,  but  practically  all  of  this  sensible  heat  in  the  gas  is  lost  by 

radiation  between  the  producer  and  the  furnace.     Theoretically, 

2430 

this  loss  of  heat  is X  100  =  30  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency 

8100 

of  producer  gas  cannot  be  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  value 

of  the  coal.     In  the  production  of  producer  gas  from  coal  by 

means  of  air  only,  the  temperature  of  the  producer  is  apt  to  rise 

and  the  gas  be  discharged  at  an  increasing  temperature  which 

will  increase  the  loss.     If  steam  be  now  blown  into  the  producer, 

an  endothermic  reaction,  one  that  requires  heat  to  proceed  from 

left  to  right,  takes  place  as  follows: 

H2O  +  C  =  H2  +  CO  -  28,900  calories. 
58060  29160 

Eighteen  parts  of  water  vapor  are  decomposed  by  12  parts  of 
carbon,  with  the  absorption  of  28,900  calories  or  2408  calories 
per  gram  of  carbon  converted  in  this  way  to  CO.  This  reaction 
has  a  chilling  effect  on  the  producer  and  offsets  the  heating  effect 
of  the  carbon-oxygen  reaction.  It  is  evident  that  while  the 
decomposition  of  water  vapor  by  carbon  requires  heat,  this 
is  again  recovered  when  the  gas,  CO  +  H2,  produced  by  the 
reaction  is  burnt  later  on.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  if  a  mixture 
of  air  and  steam  be  blown  into  the  producer  in  the  proper  ratio, 
the  effect  would  be  that  the  heat  necessary  for  the  reaction 
between  water  vapor  and  carbon  is  furnished  by  the  sensible 
heat  liberated  from  the  carbon-oxygen  reaction,  and  this  con- 
verted into  potential  heat  in  the  gas,  to  be  recovered  on  burning 
the  gas.  Thus,  instead  of  a  possible  efficiency  of  only  70  per 
cent.,  the  efficiency  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  use  of 
steam,  in  conserving  the  sensible  heat  in  the  gas. 

Most  modern  producers  are  blown  by  a  mixture  of  air  and 
steam,  and  it  is  usually  figured  that  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
carbon  in  the  fuel  can  be  oxidized  by  steam  and  80  to  75  per 
cent,  by  air.  The  use  of  a  certain  quantity  of  steam  has  also 
the  advantage  that,  as  the  air  is  decreased,  the  amount  of  inert 
nitrogen  in  the  gas  is  also  decreased,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  richer  gas.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
can  be  no  final  gain  of  energy  obtained  by  the  use  of  steam, 
for  the  production  of  steam  in  the  first  instance  required  heat 
energy.     Its  function  is  to  transfer  part  of  the  sensible  heat 
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li])erat(Ml  in  tlio  producer,  to  lal^it  or  potcniial  liciit  in  tlu^  ^as. 
The  c'llit'ieiicy  of  the  ordinary  i)r()(hi('(^r  is  al)out  05  to  75  per 
cent.,  i.e.  the  calories  in  tiie  ^as  produced  are  05  to  75  per 
cent,  of  those  present  in  the  original  coal.  The  losses  are  due 
chiefly  to  (1)  loss  of  sensible  heat  in  j^as;  (2)  loss  by  radiation 
and  conduction;  (3)  loss  by  unconsuined  fuel;  (4)  loss  due  to 
driving  out  moisture  from  coal,  and  that  due  to  the  heat  required 
to  vaporize  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  coal. 
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Fig.  126  —  Dissociation  of  carbon  monoxide. 


The  temperature  at  which  the  producer  is  operated  has  an 
influence  on  the  amount  of  CO2  present  in  the  gas.  Fig.  126 
shows  the  dissociation  curve  of  carbon  monoxide,  from  which 
it  is  apparent  that  the  dissociation  of  the  gas  is  complete  at 
450°  C.  Essentially,  this  means  that  carbon  will  burn  entirely 
to  CO2  if  the  temperature  of  combustion  be  below  450°  C. 
also  that  above  1000°  C.  no  CO2  is  formed  in  burning  carbon, 
but  practically  only  CO.  This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  a 
system  in  which  the  three  entities,  carbon,  carbon  monoxide, 
and   carbon   dioxide   are   in   contact   at   atmospheric   pressure. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  producers  operated  between 
1000°  and  450°  C.  carbon  dioxide  is  always  present,  and  in 
large  amount  at  the  lower  temperatures.  Since  the  use  of  steam 
has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  producer, 
its  use  increases  the  amount  of  CO2  present  in  the  producer 
gas.  "  Mond  "  gas  is  a  producer  gas  made  with  a  large  amount 
of  steam  so  that  it  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  hydrogen 
than  ordinary  producer  gas,  but  also  a  greater  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  lowers  its  heat-producing  value.  When 
coal  is  used  which  clinkers  badly  at  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures, and  thus  gives  trouble  in  the  producer,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  "  Mond  "  gas,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  at 
which  the  producer  is  worked. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

FURNACES.     THE    PRODUCTION    AND    HEATING    OF 

BLAST 

Definition  and  Classification.  ^-  No  commercial  metal  is 
produced  for  tlie  market  without  the  aid  of  high  temperatures 
generated  in  some  type  of  furnace.  Some  metals,  like  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  are  brought  from  their  ores  to  the  state  of 
finished  product  practically  solely  by  furnace  operations.  Some 
metals,  like  gold  and  silver,  may  be  produced  in  large  part  by 
hydro-metallurgical  operations,  but  before  the  finished  product 
is  obtained  some  type  of  furnace  is  used.  Furnaces,  therefore, 
are  the  most  important  apparatus  employed  in  the  winning  of 
metals  from  their  ores.  A  furnace  is  a  structure  in  which  any 
substance  such  as  an  ore,  metal,  glass,  etc.,  may  be  submitted 
to  a  high  temperature.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
furnaces  and  a  complete  and  accurate  classification  of  them  is 
difficult,  but  that  based  on  the  relation  of  fuel  to  the  furnace 
charge  is  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory.  This  classifica- 
tion is  as  follows: 

I.  Furnaces  in  which  the  charge  of  ore  or  metal  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  fuel,  which  is  usually  coke,  charcoal,  or  coal. 

a.  Hearths;  shallow  receptacles,  of  greater  diameter  than 
depth,  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  carried  on  by  either 
natural  or  forced  draft. 

b.  Shaft  furnaces.     The  height  is  greater  than  the  diameter. 

(1)  Kilns,  in  which  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  carried  on  by 
natural  draft. 

(2)  Blast  furnaces,  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is 
carried  on  by  forced  draft. 

II.  Furnaces  which  essentially  consist  of  a  hearth  or  smelting 
space,  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  grate  upon  which 
the  fuel  is  burnt,  or  from  the  gas  producer  in  which  the  fuel  is 
gasified,    the   heating   effect   being   accomplished   by   radiation 
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from  the  flame  or  the  products  of  combustion  which  pass  over 
the  charge  on  the  hearth. 

a.    Direct-fired  reverberatory  furnaces. 

h.    Gas-fired  regenerative  reverberatory  furnaces. 

III.  Furnaces  in  which  the  charge  to  be  heated  is  in  a  space 
or  vessel  insulated  from  any  contact  with  the  fuel  or  the  products 
of  combustion. 

a.  Retort  furnaces  for  distillation. 

6.  Muffle  furnaces. 

c.  Vessel  furnaces,  kettles,  crucible  furnaces. 

IV.  Electric  furnaces. 

a.  Electric  furnaces  in  which  the  heating  effect  of  the  elec- 
tric current  is  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  temperature. 

b.  Electric  furnaces  in  which  the  current  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  electrolysis. 

I.-a.  Hearths.  —  Hearths  are  at  the  present  day  but  little 
used  in  metallurgy.  The  hearth  represents  the  most  primitive 
type  of  furnace,  and,  though  perfected  and  modernized  for  cer- 
tain operations,  is  comparatively  little  used.  The  ordinary 
blacksmith's  forge  is  a  typical  hearth.  Lead  smelting  by  the 
roast-reaction  method  is  carried  out  in  hearths  in  some  districts.^ 

b.  (1)  Kilns.  —  Draft  kilns,  similar  to  the  lime  kiln,  have 
been  used  for  the  calcination  of  carbonate  iron  ores,  the  roasting 
of  oxidized  iron  ore  containing  some  sulphur,  and  for  the  roast- 
ing of  pyrites  for  sulphurous  acid  gas.  For  this  latter  purpose 
the  kilns  are  about  5  X  8  ft.  in  cross-section,  inside  measurement, 
and  12  to  15  ft.  high.  The  coarse  lump  ore  rests  on  iron  grate 
bars.  A  flue  leads  out  from  near  the  top  and  conducts  away 
the  gases.  The  kiln  is  covered  and  the  ore  is  charged  through 
a  hopper.  The  pyrites  furnish  the  fuel  for  their  roasting,  the 
air  for  combustion  being  drawn  in  below  the  grate.^  The  kiln 
is  built  of  common  brick,  lined  with  fire  brick  and  tied  together 
by  angle  bars  and  rods. 

Fig.  127  shows  a  typical  lime  kiln.  The  lime  rock,  in  pieces 
up  to  12  in.  diameter,  is  charged  through  the  open  top  of  the 
kiln  into  the  shaft  A,  fined  with  fire  brick,  and  is  discharged  at 
intervals  in  the  calcined  state  by  the  chutes  B.     The  kiln  is 

1  K.  W.  M.  Middleton,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  July  6,  1905. 

2  Schnabel,  Handbook  of  Metallurgy,  I,  51  (1898).  Translated  by  Henry 
Louis. 
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fired  from  tho  p;rat(\s  C  by  means  of  wood  or  coal.  Fip;.  128 
shows  tlio  J)avis-C/oll)y  jijas-fired  kiln  for  roasting  hematite  or 
nuignetite  iron  ores  C()niainin<>;  2  to  3  per  vA\ni.  sulphur,  the 
larger  jiart  of  which  nuist  be  eliminated  before  smelting.  It 
consists  of  two  concentric  shafts  of  brickwork,  enclosing  the 
annular  space  E,  18  to  24  in.  wi(l(%  into  which  is  charged  the  ore 
to  be  roasted,  at  the  cone-shaped  top  L.  The  roasted  ore  is  dis- 
charged at  C.     Gas  from  a  producer,  carried  by  the  mains  A, 


i_ 


Fig.  127.  —  Lime  kiln. 

enters  the  openings  X,  where  it  meets  air  at  the  openings  B, 
burning  in  the  annular  space  E,  the  products  of  combustion 
being  discharged  through  the  openings  D  into  the  central 
shaft  F,  and  thence  down  through  the  flue  F  to  the  stack.* 
Kilns  of  this  type,  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  28  ft.  high,  roast  75  to 
100  tons  iron  ore  per  day.  The  ore  contains  2  to  3  per  cent, 
sulphur  and  is  roasted  down  to  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent,  sulphur. 
The  Gjers  kiln  for  roasting  iron  ores  is  extensively  used  in  the 
1  S.  G.  Valentine,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XVIII,  303  (1889). 
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Cleveland  district  in  England.  It  is  a  cylindrical  kiln,  about 
25  ft.  in  diameter  and  30  ft.  high,  built  of  fire  brick  and  held 
together  by  iron  plates  and  rods.  The  ore  and  fuel  are  charged 
together  continuously  at  the  top  in  the  ratio  of  1  ton  of  coal  to 


Fig.  128.  —  The  Davis-Colby  ore-roasting  kiln. 

25  of  ore,  while  the  calcined  ore  is  discharged  at  the  bottom. 
Draft  doors  for  air  are  provided  around  the  circumference  near 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  The  capacity  of  the  kilns  is  about 
35  tons  of  ore  per  day.^ 

1  Roberts- Austen,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy,  287  (1902). 
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(2)  Blast  Furnaces.  —  Tho  l)lii.st  furnace  represents  a  very 
important  type  in  the  metallur^;y  of  iron,  eo])per,  and  l(;a(l.      By 
the  use  of  forced  draft  or  blast,   rapid  combustion  of  fuel  is 
obtained  with  the  consequent  production  of  high  temperature 
and  relatively  great  capacity  of  furnace. 

Practically  all  blast  furnaces  consist  of  a  vertical  shaft  of 
different  heights  for  different  purposes,  lined  either  with  refrac- 
tory brick  or  built  of  a  series  of  water  jackets,  rectangular  cast- 
iron  or  steel  boxes,  in  which  water  constantly  circulates.  The 
cross-section  of  the  furnace  may  be  circular,  elliptical,  or  r(;ct- 
angular,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  pressure 
of  the  blast  necessary  to  force  the  gases  through  the  furnace 
at  the  proper  speed.  The  ore,  fluxes,  and  fuel  are  charged  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace  in  alternate  layers,  e.g.  coke  first,  fol- 
lowed by  ore  and  then  by  limestone,  all  in  the  proper  proportion 
to  give  a  suitable  smelting  mixture,  the  total  weight  of  the 
substances  constituting  the  charge.  The  size  of  the  charge 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  smelting;  thus,  in  smelting  iron 
ore,  a  typical  charge  is  24,000  lbs.  iron  ore,  6000  lbs.  limestone, 
10,200  lbs.  coke,  the  relative  weights  in  this  particular  instance 
being  obtained  by  careful  calculation  based  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  substances  entering  into  the  charge.  A 
typical  charge  for  a  48  X  180  in.  furnace  in  a  case  of  copper 
matte  smelting  is  2700  lbs.  copper-bearing  pyrites,  1300  lbs. 
siliceous  gold  ore,  150  lbs.  limestone,  200  lbs.  slag,  150  lbs.  first 
matte,  140  lbs.  coke,  a  total  of  4640  lbs.  When  one  charge  has 
been  fed  its  constitutents  are  repeated  in  the  same  order  as  that 
of  the  first  one,  when  the  descent  of  the  furnace  contents  war- 
rants the  addition.  The  charge  is  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
burden  and  fuel;  the  latter  is  usually  coke,  while  the  former  is 
made  up  of  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  charge.  The 
fuel  is  calculated  in  percentage  on  the  basis  of  burden;  thus, 
if  the  burden  be  10,000  lbs.  and  the  fuel  1000  lbs.,  the  charge 
is  11,000  lbs.  and  the  per  cent,  of  fuel  is  10.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  use  the  minimum  percentage  of  fuel  that  will 
furnish  the  required  heat  units  to  carry  on  the  furnace  opera- 
tions. 

The  charge  may  either  be  shoveled  into  the  furnace  by  hand, 
from  the  charge  floor,  or  charged  by  means  of  mechanical  devices 
which  dump  it  directly  into  the  furnace  without  the  intervention 
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of  hand  labor.^  Iron  blast  furnaces  are  invariably  charged  by 
mechanical  means  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  129.  This  device 
is  known  as  the  bell  and  hopper  feed.  The  hopper  A  is  charged 
directly  from  a  self-dumping  skip  which  raises  the  ore,  flux,  and 
coke  from  bins,  where  it  is  filled  automatically.  The  lever  C, 
operated  by  compressed  air,  lowers  the  bell  B  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and  the  charge  passes  into  the  furnace.  The  design 
of  the  bell  and  hopper  is  important  as  it  must  distribute  the  fur- 
nace charge  in  the  proper  manner,  the  fine  material  usually  to 
the  side  and  the  coarse  to  the  center,  so  as  to  make  a  furnace 
column  that  will  offer  a  uniform  resistance  throughout  its  cross- 
section  to  the  passage  of  the  rising  gases.  Usually  the  frictional 
resistance  to  the  gases  is  less  along  the  walls  of  the  furnace  than 
through  the  tortuous  interstices  beween  the  pieces  of  the  charge, 
so  that  if  fine  material  predominated  in  the  center  of  the  charge 
column,  the  larger  part  of  the  gases  would  pass  up  along  the  walls 
at  a  high  velocity  and  but  little  gas  pass  through  the  central 
part  of  the  charge.  Since  in  the  blast  furnace  these  gases  have 
important  functions,  such  as  preheating  the  charge  and  reducing 
certain  constituents  to  the  metalhc  state,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that,  for  the  proper  working  of  the  furnace,  the  gas  current 
should  rise  as  uniformly  as  possible  through  the  charge.  These 
principles  apply  to  all  types  of  blast  furnaces,  i.e.  it  is  essential 
that  the  rising  gas  current  pass  uniformly  through  all  parts  of 
the  charge,  in  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  This  condition  is 
obtained  mainly  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  furnace  charge 
as  regards  the  fine  and  coarse  pieces.  What  the  proper  distri- 
bution is,  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  furnace  to  some  extent, 
but  generally  speaking  the  fines  should  pass  to  the  walls,  while 
the  coarse  material  should  go  to  the  center.  In  shoveling 
ore,  the  fine  material,  particularly  if  damp,  acts  more  sluggishly 
than  the  coarse,  and  hence  will  fall  short,  or  almost  directly  from 
the  shovel,  while  the  coarse  will  fall  from  the  shovel  in  a  long 
arch  and  pass  on  further  than  the  fine.  In  charging  a  rather 
wide  furnace,  by  hand  labor,  from  either  side,  the  coarse  and 
fine  will  tend  to  take  their  proper  relative  position,  but  if 
the  same  furnace  were  charged  from  the  center,  as  by  an 
ordinary  bell  and  hopper  device,   or    by  shoveling    through  a 

1  O.  Baker,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  553  (1905).     T.  F.  Witherbee,  T.  A.  I. 
M.  E.,  XXXV,  575  (1905).     A.  S.  Dwight,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXII,  353  (1902). 
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Fig.  129.  —  Longitudinal  section  of  iron  blast  furnace. 
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centrally  located  feed  opening,  the  distribution  of  the  coarse  and 
fine  would  be  the  opposite  to  that  desired.  It  is  essential  for 
any  mechanical  device,  that  the  design  be  such  as  to  get  the 
desired  distribution.  In  the  iron  blast  furnace  it  is  usual  in 
modern  practice  to  use  a  double  bell  in  which  the  upper  one  is 
always  closed,  when  the  lower  one  discharges  into  the  furnace, 
in  this  manner  acting  as  a  gas  seal.  In  the  iron  blast  furnace 
the  gases  are  discharged  at  the  throat  and  escape  through  the 
downcomer. 

The  charge  for  the  furnace  consists  of  pieces  of  ore  and  flux 
ranging  in  size  from  very  fine  material  to  pieces  5  and  6  inches 
in  diameter  in  lead  smelting,  and  pieces  of  10  and  12  inches  in 
diameter  for  iron  and  copper  smelting.  During  the  descent  of  the 
charge  the  individual  pieces  of  ore  and  flux  split  and  break  up 
into  small  pieces  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  become  more 
or  less  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  zone 
of  slag  formation,  where  they  fuse  together  into  slag  and  other 
fluid  furnace  products.  The  coke,  in  large  part,  descends 
unaltered  and  not  much  broken  to  near  the  tuyeres  of  the  furnace, 
where  it  is  rapidly  burnt  by  the  stream  of  air. 

Fig.  129  shows  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  an  iron 
blast  furnace.  The  cross-section  of  the  furnace  is  circular. 
The  furnace  is  filled  to  a  short  distance  below  the  gas  flue  k  and 
is  constantly  charged  as  already  described.  The  walls  of  the 
shaft  of  an  85  ft.  furnace  are  usually  5.25  ft.  thick  when  new, 
and  built  of  a  high  grade  of  fire  brick.  The  bosh  walls  are 
2.25  to  3  ft.  thick,  of  fire  brick,  and  have  built  into  them  hollow 
bronze  Gayley  cooUng  plates,  c  c,  in  which  water  continually 
circulates.  This  device  is  necessary  to  cool  the  bosh  walls  and 
preserve  them,  for  the  corrosion  in  this  part  of  the  furnace  is 
very  great.  The  hot  air  blast  is  conveyed  to  the  furnace  through 
the  blast  or  bustle  pipe  h,  which  is  fined  with  a  non-conducting 
substance,  usually  fire  brick,  and  into  the  furnace  through  the 
tuyeres  t,  which  are  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  130.  The  tuyeres, 
of  which  there  are  usually  8  to  16  from  5  to  8  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  nozzle,  are  water-cooled,  i.e.  water  circulates  through  both 
the  tuyere  proper  and  the  cooler  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  hearth  and  crucible  is  the  furnace  space  below  the  tuyeres 
and  serves  to  collect  the  molten  products  of  the  furnace,  the  slag 
and  iron,  allowing  also  for  their  separation  by  gravity.     From 
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time  to  time  ship;  is  withdniwii  through  i\u\  cinder  notch  x,  and 
run  into  liirj»;e  ladle  (^iirs,  wiiile  tlie  iron  is  tapp(»d  at  0  and  run 
into  sand  molds  to  form  /)i<js,  or  into  lai-^c  ladle  (;ars  to  be 
('()nv(\y(Hl  to  the  ste(»l  plant  where  it  is  stored  for  tlu;  stcK'l 
furnaces  in  a  Iari»;e  r(MU^])tael(^  called  tlu^  mixer.  T\u)  bottom 
of  the  luiarth  P  is  made  of  special  fire-brick  furnace  bottom 
blocks. 

The  weight  of  the  shaft  walls  a  is  carried  by  the  mantle  ring 
7n,  which  is  supported  by  columns.     In  this  way  only  little 


Tuyere 


I'eep  Hol6 


Fig.  130.  —  Detail  of  blast-furnace  tuyere. 


weight  is  carried  by  the  bosh  walls.  The  shaft  walls  are  enclosed 
by  steel  plates,  called  the  mantle,  which  binds  the  whole  struc- 
ture firmly  together.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  is  made  up  of 
(1)  the  throat  or  opening  at  the  top;  (2)  the  shaft,  extending 
from  the  throat  down  to  the  widest  part  of  the  furnace;  (3)  the 
boshes,  extending  from  the  widest  part  of  the  furnace  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cylindrical  part  just  above  the  tuyeres;-  (4)  the 
hearth  or  crucible,  the  cylindrical  part  below  the  tuyeres.  The 
shape  of  the  iron  blast  furnace  is  that  of  a  pair  of  truncated 
cones  set  end  to  end,  the  upper  one  upright  and  very  acute, 
the  lower  one  inverted  and  relatively  obtuse.^     In  the  modern 

1  H.  M.  Howe,  Mineral  Industry,  XVII,  548  (1908). 
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furnace  the  total  height  is  from  80  to  100  ft.  measured  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  the  throat.  The  hearth  diameter 
is  usually  12J  ft.,  but  may  be  as  large  as  17  ft.  The  diameter 
is  hmited  by  the  penetrating  power  of  the  blast,  which  must  be 
able  to  reach  the  center.  The  usual  blast  pressure  in  the  blast 
pipe  is  10  to  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  although  higher  pressures  are 
sometimes  obtained  when  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  furnace 
is  very  great,  due  to  untoward  conditions.  Some  approximate 
experiments  ^  give  the  following  data  as  regards  the  air  pressure 
in  the  bustle  pipe  and  that  at  the  orifice  of  the  tuyere  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  at  the  tuyere  level  about  2|  ft.  in  from  the 
tuyere.  With  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  bustle 
pipe,  the  pressure  at  .the  nose  of  the  tuyere  was  7.6  lbs.  and  in 
the  furnace  7.5  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  depth  of  the  hearth, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  where  the  boshes  begin,  is 
usually  8  to  10  ft.  The  angle  the  bosh  walls  make  with  the 
horizontal  varies  from  73  to  76  degrees.  If  the  bosh  walls  are 
made  flatter  than  this,  the  furnace  charge  is  apt  to  hang  up  and 
descend  irregularly,  since  the  pasty,  somewhat  soft  coke,  which 
is  the  only  solid .  material  left  in  the  boshes,  will  not  slide 
readily  over  the  wall  as  that  below  it  is  burnt  at  the  tuyeres.  If 
the  angle  be  made  too  steep,  the  volume  of  the  furnace  will 
not  increase  rapidly  enough  above  the  tuyeres  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  the  furnace  gases,  as  these  ascend  from  the  tuyeres 
where  they  are  formed.  This  increase  in  volume  above  the 
tuyeres  is  very  necessary  to  provide  room  for  the  greater  volume 
of  the  gases  of  combustion,  due  to  their  high  temperature; 
otherwise  their  velocity  would  be  too  great,  causing  such  fric- 
tional resistance  as  to  hang  up  or  scaffold  the  solid  charge. 
The  shaft  increases  in  volume  downward,  to  provide  for  the  swell- 
ing or  increase  in  volume  of  the  furnace  charge.  This  swelling 
is  very  considerable  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  absorption  of  car- 
bon by  the  iron  ore  during  its  reduction.  The  bosh  walls  serve 
to  arch  the  charge  and  thus  sustain  its  weight,  while  in  a  fur- 
nace with  vertical  walls  the  great  weight  of  the  charge  would 
rest,  at  least  in  part,  directly  on  the  molten  material  in  the  hearth, 
a  very  undesirable  condition.  With  a  bosh  wall  slope  of  76° 
the  height  of  the  boshes  is  usually  made  12  ft.,  which  gives  a 
greatest  width  of  furnace  at  the  beginning  of  the  bosh  of  18  ft. 

1  R.  H.  Sweetser,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Bui.  27,  285;     March  (1909). 
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At  this  point  the  shaft  comirKMicos,  tlic  slope  of  its  walls  hoing  ])ost 
6  to  9  (l(\i2;r('(\s  from  the  vertical.  Tlu^  diameter  at  tln^  top  is  usually 
not  less  than  10  ft.  so  as  to  insure  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
charge.  In  the  furnace  we  have  to  consider  a  rather  slowly 
descendini;'  solid  and  liciuid  charge,  and  a  rapidly  ascending  gas 
current.  This  lattc^r,  ])assing  through  the  interstices  of  the  pieces 
of  the  charge  has  a  very  high  velocity,  probably  2000  to  4000  ft. 
per  minute,^  so  that  its  lifting  and  sustaining  power  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  height  of  the  furnace  is  an  important  dimension.  (1)  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  rising  gases 
to  give  most  of  their  heat  to  the  descending  ore  charge,  and  thus 
preheat  it  to  the  degree  necessary  for  the  various  chemical 
reactions  to  take  place.  (2)  It  must  be  sufficient  to  give  ample 
time  in  the  descent  of  the  charge  for  the  iron  oxides  to  be  reduced 
to  metallic  iron  before  they  reach  a  zone  in  the  furnace  in  which 
the  temperature  is  such  as  to  cause  their  union  with  silica  and 
thus  to  enter  the  slag.  By  experience  the  best  height  is  about 
80  to  90  ft.  Furnaces  of  a  given  hearth  area  have  the  greatest 
capacity  with  this  height,  showing  the  best  preparation  of  the 
furnace  charge  during  its  descent  in  the  furnace. 

An  increased  height  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm,  as  with 
every  foot  of  height  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gases  is 
increased,  requiring  a  higher  velocity,  which  entails  greater 
expenditure  of  power  in  the  blowing  engines;  a  greater  produc- 
tion of  flue  dust,  due  to  this  higher  velocity;  and  poor  working, 
induced  by  an  irregular  descent  of  the  charge,  due  to  the  retard- 
ing effect  of  the  high  velocityof   the  gas  current. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pressure  of  air  and  gases  in  the 
furnace  is  incidental  only,  and  is  due  to  the  frictional  resistance 
offered  to  the  gas  flow  by  the  furnace.  The  criterion  is  always 
the  amount,  viz.,  volume  of  air  which  is  blown  into  the  furnace, 
and  not  its  pressure.  For  the  production  of  one  ton  of  iron 
there  is  required  a  certain  amount  of  fuel,  and  to  burn  this  fuel 
requires  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  The  air  going  into  the  fur- 
nace is  mea  ured  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  blowing 
engine,  which  with  a  given  cylinder  displacement  furnishes  a 
given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  blast  measures  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  furnace. 

1  H.  M.  Howe,  ibid. 
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(See  page  516.)  In  general,  the  lower  this  is  for  a  given  volume 
of  air  blown  into  the  furnace,  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
furnace.     It  is  evident  that  it  takes  less  power  to  blow  64,000 
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Fig.  131.  —  Section  of  blast  furnace,  showing  temperature. 

cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  into  a  100-ft.  furnace  (cubic  content 

32,000  cu.  ft.)  under  12  lbs.  pressure,  than  under  20  lbs.  pressure. 

The  cross-sectional  area  just  above  the  tuyeres  in  the  furnace 

is  the  smelting  area  of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  this  area  which 
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primarily  determines  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  quantity  of  air  blown  in  is  such  as  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum possible  rate  of  combustion  of  fuel  over  this  area.  This 
maximum  rate  is  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  reaction  between 
carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide,  under 
the  conditions  prevailing. 

The  separation  of  iron  and  slag  takes  place  by  gravity  inside 
of  the  hearth.  This  is  called  an  inside  separation,  in  distinction 
to  an  outside  separation  which  is  practised  in  copper  matte 
smelting,  and  in  which  case  both  slag  and  matte  flow  from  the 
furnace  into  an  outside  receptacle  called  a  forehearth,  in  which 
the  separation  takes  place. 


Fig.   133.  —  Slag  cars. 

Fig.  131  shows  the  longitudinal  outline  section  of  a  blast 
furnace  in  which  are  given  the  temperatures  that  prevail  at 
different  depths  and  the  location  of  the  several  important  zones. 
The  figure  is  approximate  only.  For  the  chemical  reactions 
in  the  iron  blast  furnaces  see  pages  204,  230. 

Fig.  132  shows  the  plan  of  a  blast-furnace  plant  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  This  should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  on  page  202.  The  hot  blast  stoves  are  shown  in  detail 
in  Fig.  184.  The  refrigerating  plant,  for  taking  moisture  out 
of  the  air,  is  described  on  page  498.  The  blowing  engines  are 
shown  in  Figs.  182,  183.  Fig.  133  shows  slag  cars  for  the  con- 
veyance of  slag  from  the  furnace  to  the  slag  dump.     The  capacity 
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of  11  OO-ft.  furnace  wiMi  a  hearth  14  ft.  in  diameter  is  approxi- 
mately 450  tons  of  iron  per  24  hours. 

The  copper  maitimj  blasl  furnace.      The  (^opjier  blast  furnace 
is  shown  in  perspective  in  Fig.  134,  and  in  stM'tion  in  Figs.  135  and 


Fig.  134.  —  General  view  copper  matting  furnace. 


136.  The  shaft,  instead  of  being  built  of  fire  brick,  is  made  of 
steel  or  cast-iron  water  jackets  which  are  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  137.  In  the  copper  furnace  the  whole  shaft  is  usually 
built  of  water  jackets,  Fig.  137  showing  the  lower  set,  an  addi- 
tional set  making  up  the  height  of  the  furnace  to  the  feed  floor. 
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Fig.  135.  —  Elevation  and  longitudinal  section  of  copper  blast  furnace. 


Fig.  136.  —  Elevation  and  end  section  of  copper  blast  furnace. 
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The  space  A  is  for  the  insertion  of  the  tap  jacket  which  con- 
tains the  discharge  spout  of  the  furnace.  In  the  main  jackets 
the  feed-water  pipes  connect  at  d  d,  and  the  discharge  or  over- 
flow pipes  at  c  c,  and  discharge  into  a  trough  shown  at  X  in 
Fig.  136.  In  smelting  with  water  jackets  a  crust  of  slag  soon 
builds  up  on  the  inside  of  the  jacket,  forming  the  actual  smelting 
surface  and  protecting  the  iron  plate.  In  blowing  in  a  furnace 
it  always  takes  more  water  to  keep  the  jackets  at  the  proper 
temperature  than  is  used  after  the  inside  crust  has  formed. 
The  use  of  water  jackets  is  very  convenient  in  that  it  does  away 
with  the  corrosion  of  the  Hning  of  the  furnace  and  the  conse- 


Fig.  137.  —  Welded  steel  water  jackets  for  a  copper  furnace  . 

'quent  expense  of  repair.  The  loss  in  heat,  however,  by  the  use 
of  water  jackets  is  much  higher  than  if  the  comparatively  non- 
conducting fire-brick  lining  were  used.  In  a  36  X  120  inch  lead 
furnace,  with  two  sets  of  end  jackets  and  two  sets  of  side  jackets, 
2000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  were  used,  the  feed  water  entering 
at  22°  C.  and  leaving  at  67°  C,  thus  absorbing  750,000  pounds 
calories  per  hour.  The  coke  consumption  in  the  furnace  was 
1000  lbs.  per  hour,  capable  of  furnishing  7,000,000  calories. 
The  loss  of  heat  by  the  jacket  water  was  therefore  10.7  per  cent.^ 
The  general  convenience  obtained,  however,  very  much  out- 
weighs this  disadvantage.  Water  jackets  for  copper  furnaces 
are  most  frequently  made  of  steel,  either  welded  or  riveted 
together,  though  if  the  cooling  water  be  acid  as  is  sometimes 

1  L.  S.  Austin,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  XCVII,  525  (1908). 
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the  case,  cast-iron  jackets  are  preferred  on  account  of  tlieir 
j>;reater  non-('orr()(lil)ility.  In  Fijijs.  135  and  I'M),  A  sliows  tin; 
cast-iron  base  plate  supported  on  screw  jacks,  which  rest  either 
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directly  on  the  floor  block  or  on  a  truck.  On  this  plate  normally 
rest  the  jackets,  though  in  the  furnace  shown  in  the  figures  a 
crucible  of  fire  brick  is  built  up  on  which  the  jackets  rest. 
The  w^eight  of  the  jackets  /  is  carried  by  the  steel  columns  C 
through  the  suspension  bars  s.     The  illustration  shows  a  small 
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furnace  40  in.  wide  and  80  in.  long  at  the  cross-section  of  the 
tuyeres,  and  the  number  of  jackets  is  but  four,  in  one  set  only. 
Fig.  134  shows  a  large  furnace,  with  a  set  of  upper  and  lower 
jackets,  8  side  jackets,  4  end  jackets,  and  1  tap  jacket,  a  total 
of  thirteen.  In  longer  furnaces  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixteen 
jackets  and  more.  In  Fig.  136  the  side  jackets  are  boshed  with 
a  slope  of  7.5  in.  in  8  ft.,  while  the  end  jackets  are  vertical.  In 
copper  furnaces  with  a  double  tier  of  jackets,  the  lower  side 
jackets  only  are  boshed,  while  the  upper  side  jackets  are  vertical. 


Fig.  139.  —  Trap  spout  for  copper  furnace. 

E,  base  plate;  A,  magnesite  brick;  B,  copper  water-cooled  tip; 

D,  tap  jacket;  C,  cast-iron  plate. 

All  the  end  jackets  are  vertical.  The  boshes  in  copper  and  lead 
furnaces,  while  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  iron  blast  furnace, 
have  the  same  general  functions.  The  tuyeres  are  shown  in  T 
and  in  detail  in  Fig.  138.  The  air  comes  from  the  blower  through 
the  bustle  pipe  B,  to  the  tuyere  pipe  t,  which  has  a  flexible  con- 
nection at  /  for  the  removal  of  the  tuyere  in  case  of  necessity. 
In  larger  furnaces  the  tuyere  connection  is  rigid.  The  furnace 
is  discharged  through  the  tap  hole  V  and  the  spout  S  into  a 
forehearth.  The  spout  Q  is  provided  to  drain  the  furnace  when 
desirable.  In  small  furnaces  intermittent  tapping  is  resorted  to, 
i.e.  the  clay  plug  at  V  is  punched  in  when  the  liquid  contents 
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of  the  furnace  approach  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  and  the  matte 

and   sla^-   are    run   into   tlie   fon^heartli   when^   their   separation 

takes  place  by  gravity.     When  the  blast  commences  to  blow  out 

f^ s'-oM'-^ H 


3^0^ 


Fig.  140.  —  Elevation  and  part  section  of  forehearth. 


Fig.  141.  —  End  elevation  of  forehearth. 

through  the  tap  hole  this  is  stopped  by  a  fresh  clay  plug.  Large 
furnaces  are  tapped  continuously  by  means  of  a  trap  spout  as 
shown  in  Fig.  139.     This  tap  has  the  intake  from  the  furnace 
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lower  than  the  discharge  from  the  tip,  in  this  manner  trapping 
the  blast,  since  the  slag  and  matte  will  always  stand  several 
inches  high  over  the  discharge  orifice  in  the  furnace.  The  dif- 
ference in  level  between  the  intake  and  the  discharge,  viz.,  the 
height  of  the  spout,  will  be  governed  in  any  given  furnace  by 
the  blast  pressure  carried.  Taps  of  this  type  are  used  only 
when  the  furnace  has  a  large  capacity,  i.e.  the  flow  of  slag  and 
matte  is  large  and  constant. 

Above  the  charging  floor  is  the  hood  E  which  passes  into  the 
flue  G,  which  enters  the  dust  chambers  in  connection  with  the 
chimney.     The  flue  dust  which  is  entrained  by  the  gases  escap- 


FiG.  142.  —  Settling  pot. 

ing  under  pressure  passes  with  them  through  the  flue  G  and  is 
settled  out  in  the  dust  chambers.  The  charge  is  shoveled  into 
the  furnace  through  the  doors  F,  special  scales  being  generally 
provided  on  the  charge  floor  to  weigh  the  constituents  of  the 
charge  in  order  to  conform  to  the  calculations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  proper  smelting  mixture. 

Figs.  140  and  141  show  a  large  movable  forehearth.  This  is 
made  of  heavy  ribbed  cast-iron  plates  tied  together  by  rods  and 
set  on  a  truck.  It  is  lined  with  fire  brick,  either  fire-clay  or  mag- 
nesia brick.  The  slag  and  matte  flow  from  the  furnace  tap  into 
the  forehearth  at  A .  When  once  the  forehearth  has  filled,  a  crust 
is  allowed  to  form  on  its  contents,  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  a 
hole  maintained  open  at  A,  for  the  entrance  of  freshly  molten 
material  from  the  furnace.  Likewise  an  opening  is  maintained 
at  C,  where  the  slag  overflows  into  a  settling  pot  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  143.  —  Lead  blast  furnace. 
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142  which  acts  as  a  secondary  forehearth.  The  overflow  slag 
from  this  is  often  directly  granulated  by  flowing  water,  or  handled 
in  slag  pots.  The  matte  in  the  forehearth  continuously  settles 
by  virtue  of  its  superior  gravity  and  is  tapped  into  pots  from  time 
to  time  from  the  spout  B.  The  forehearth  is  kept  open,  i.e, 
its  contents  are  kept  molten,  by  the  continually  inflowing  stream 
of  molten  material.  Its  size  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
furnace;  if  the  quantity  of  slag  and  matte  is  great,  large  fore- 
hearths  are  used;  if  it  be  small,  small  ones  must  be  used,  as  other- 
wise the  quantity  of  molten  material  entering  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  chilling  and  freezing.  When  movable 
forehearths  are  used,  they  are  easily  replaced  by  a  new  one  in 
case  of  accident,  and  furnace  operations  are  not  stopped. 

The  lead  blast  furnace.  Fig.  143  shows  the  vertical  end 
section  of  a  lead  blast  furnace.  In  general  construction  the  lead 
blast  furnace  resembles  the  copper  blast  furnace  very  much. 
The  lead  furnace,  however,  is  jacketed  only  in  the  boshes,  the 
jackets  being  shown  at  J.  The  bustle  pipe  B  and  the  tuyeres 
T  are  similar  to  those  of  the  copper  furnace.  The  shaft  *S  above 
the  boshes  is  built  of  fire  brick  and  common  brick,  as  shown  by 
W  and  V,  the  structure  being  tied  together  by  cast-iron  plates 
and  tie-rods.  The  weight  of  the  shaft  walls  is  carried  by  the 
mantle  ring  M  which  rests  on  the  columns  C.  The  water-jackets 
are  supported  by  a  sofid  fire-brick  mass  in  which  is  the  lead  well 
C.  The  molten  lead  is  discharged  through  the  siphon  K,  over- 
flowing into  molds  by  means  of  the  spout  P.  The  slag  and 
matte  are  discharged  by  a  tap  at  q  and  are  separated  by  gravity 
in  a  forehearth  or  in  slag  pots.  It  will  be  noted  that  lead  is 
separated  from  slag  and  matte  by  an  interior  separation,  as  in 
the  case  of  iron  smelting.  The  red  hot  molten  lead  and  slag 
and  matte  dripping  through  the  solid  incandescent  coke  above 
the  tuyeres  settle  down  into  the  well,  the  matte  and  slag  resting 
in  layers  on  the  lead.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  charge  and 
that  of  the  blast  on  the  liquid  contents  of  the  well  cause  the  lead 
to  rise  into  the  siphon  channel  K  and  discharge  at  P,  there  being 
a  considerable  difference  in  height  between  the  discharge  and  the 
level  of  the  lead  in  the  well.  The  lead  must  always  be  kept 
above  the  level  z  z,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  matte  into  the 
siphon  channel.  The  top  works  -of  the  lead  furnace  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  copper  furnace. 
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Dimensions  and  blast  in  lead  and  copper  furnaces.  Small 
copper  and  lend  furiuiccs  nuiy  l)c  iruidc  with  a  round  cross-scic- 
tion,  but  the  us(^  of  small  funiaci^s  is  rare.  T\\()  common  form 
of  section  is  rectangular.  The  width  of  the  furnace  is  deter- 
mined by  the  i)enetration  of  the  blast.  The  pressure  of  this 
is  comparatively  low,  since  the  smeltiug'  colunm  oi-  height  of 
furnace  is  low.  The  pressure  varies  in  different  furnaces  from 
20  to  60  oz.  per  scjuare  inch,  which  is  very  much  less  than  that 
employed  in  the  iron  blast  furnace.  The  ordinary  width  of  the 
lead  furnace  at  the  tuyere  level  is  32  to  48  inches  (Australian 
furnaces  have  widths  up  to  62  inches  with  a  length  of  212  inches); 
in  copper  furnaces  it  varies  from  40  to  56  inches,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  furnace.  The  length  of  lead  furnaces  is  usually 
from  108  to  168  inches  (9  to  14  ft.),  while  copper  furnaces  will 
range  from  80  in.  to  612  in.  The  size  of  a  furnace  is  expressed 
by  its  area  at  the  tuyere  section,  since  this  gives  the  smelting 
area  and,  other  things  being  equal,  marks  the  capacity  of  the 
furnace.^  The  capacity  of  a  48  X  168  in.  lead  furnace  on  an 
ordinary  charge  is  160  to  200  tons  of  charge  per  day.  The  capac- 
ity of  a  56  X  180  in.  copper  furnace  (Butte  practice)  is  400  tons 
of  charge  per  day.  Of  course,  capacities  vary  much,  as  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  type  of  slag  produced,  etc.,  all  have  a  very 
decided  influence.  The  effective  height  of  the  furnace  is  the 
distance  from  the  tuyere  level  to  the  charge  floor.  This  distance 
in  the  copper  furnace  varies  from  8  to  18  ft.  approximately, 
ordinarily  being  about  10  ft.  The  higher  furnaces  are  rapidly 
coming  into  use,  especially  for  pyritic  smelting.  The  height  of 
the  lead  furnace  does  not  vary  very  much  and  is  usually  from 
16  to  20  ft.  This  height  is  essential  as  the  lead  furnace  is  a 
reducing  furnace.  The  copper  matting  furnace,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  oxidizing  furnace.  Reduction  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  too  shallow  a  shaft.  A  certain  height  is  also  necessary 
to  effectually  abstract  the  heat  from  the  ascending  gases. 

The  number  of  tuyeres  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the 
furnace;  they  are  usually  spaced  10  to  12  in.  apart,  center  to 
center.     The  diameter  of  the  tuyeres  varies  from  3  to  5  in.  at 

1  For  dimensions  and  capacities  of  many  different  types  of  furnace,  con- 
sult, Leistungen  Metallurgischer  Of  en,  Metallurgie  II,  393  (1905);  also, 
volumes  of  Mineral  Industry,  articles  on  lead  and  copper  smelting  by  H.  O. 
Hofman  and  L.  S.  Austin,  respectively. 
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the  nozzlo,  (I(»])(M1(1(mi1:  upon  (lu*  size  of  the  rurnjicc.  'I'lic  amount 
of  Mir  blown  into  (lie  furniicc  depends  upon  the  kind  of  snielUnj:;. 
In  lead  smelt inj:;  an  ;ivera}2;e  is  100  to  150  cu.  ft.  \)vr  niiruite  per 
square  foot  of  h(>art  ii  area;  for  ordinary  (H)i)per  mat  tc  smelt  inji;,  200 
to  250  eu.  ft.,  and  for  i)yritie  snieltinj^  'M)i)  to  1^50  eu.  ft.  'J'his  air 
is  determined  by  the  displac^ement  of  the  blower  and  its  number 
of  revolutions  i)er  minute,  allowanee  bein^  made  for  leakaj!;e  in 
the  blower  and  in  the  conveying  pipes.  As  already  stated,  the 
amount  of  air  is  the  important*,  consideration,  the  pressure 
measuring  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  furnace  to  the  passage 


Fig.  145.  —  Electrically  operated  copper  converter. 

of  the  furnace  gases.  The  coke  consumption  in  lead  smelting 
is  about  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  burden;  in  copper 
smelting  it  will  vary  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  in  smelting  oxidized 
ores,  down  to  2  to  3  per  cent,  when  smelting  pyritically. 

Converters.  Fig.  144  shows  a  front  elevation  and  two  sec- 
tions of  the  barrel  type  of  converter  for  copper  matte.  It  con- 
sists of  a  steel  shell  ^  thickly  lined  with  gannister  L  inside  of  a 
course  of  fire  brick  b.  On  one  side  the  converter  is  provided  with 
the  wind  box  W,  into  which  open  the  tuyeres  t,  and  which  extend 
through  the  lining  into  the  interior  space  B.  The  converter 
may  be  revolved  by  means  of  tires  which  rest  on  the  rollers  R, 
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by  Jill  ('Icciric  motor,  lis  sliowii  in  l''i^.  145,  or  by  a  hydraulic 
cyliiulcr.  The  mouth  M  of  i\\v  converter  (li.s(;harj!;(;s  the  gases 
produced  by  the  reactions  into  a  liood  which  h^ads  to  a  flue  and 
dust  chamber.  The  converter,  hoi  from  a  j)revious  operation, 
is  revolved  to  such  a  i)osition,  that  in  filling  with  molten  matte, 
this  will  not  run  into  the  tuyeres.  When  hlled  with  the  projxT 
amount  of  matte,  the  blast  furnished  by  a  blowing  engine  at  (i  to 
8  lbs.  pressure  is  turned  on,  the  converter  revolved  to  its  normal 
position,  and  the  charge  blown  to  copper,  as  briefly  described  on 
page  234. 

When  the  converters  are  lined  with  an  acid  refractory  ma- 
terial, this  is  corroded  and  must  be  renewed  after  three  or  five 
charges  have  been  blown.  The  tuyeres  are  never  allowed  to 
blow  air  through  the  copper  which  has  formed,  but  the  converter 
is  always  held  in  such  position  that  the  blast  enters  such  molten 
matte  as  still  remains.  Once  or  twice  during  the  operation, 
slag  is  poured  from  the  mouth,  and  at  the  end,  when  all  the  matte 
is  converted  into  copper  and  slag,  the  copper  is  poured  out  into 
molds,  and  the  converter  is  ready  for  the  succeeding  charge. 
Converter  pots  for  roasting  galena  ores  and  copper  ores  by 
means  of  an  air  blast  are  very  simple  in  construction  and  have 
been  described  on  page  224. 

II.  Furnaces  in  which  the  fuel  is  not  in  direct  contact  with 
the  furnace  charge,  but  in  which  the  latter  is  heated  by  con- 
duction and  radiation  directly  from  the  flame  and  products  of 
combustion. 

a.  Direct-Fired  Reverberatory  Furnaces.  —  The  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  consists  essentially  of  an  enclosed  fire  place  upon 
which  the  fuel  is  burnt,  the  products  of  combustion  and  flame 
being  conducted  by  means  of  draft  created  by  a  chimney  into 
the  hearth  or  smelting  space,  which  i^  covered  over  by  an  arched 
roof  so  as  to  reverberate  and  reflect  the  heat  back  on  the  hearth 
upon  which  the  operations  of  the  furnace  are  conducted.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  takes  many  different  forms,  dependent 
upon  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put,  viz.,  smelting,  liquating, 
roasting,  etc.  To  fix  the  ideas  as  to  the  parts  and  construction 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  one  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ores 
is  considered.  Figs.  146,  147,  148,  149  represent  the  plan  sec- 
tion, longitudinal  section,  and  two  cross-sections  respectively. 
H  is  the  fire  place  upon  which  the  fuel  is  burnt,  usually  a  long 
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flame  bituminous  roal.  Tho  fin^  place  is  divided  from  the  licarlh 
by  the  fin^  bridge  or  bridge  wall  Q,  the  fiaiiK^  iind  i)r()duets  of 
combustion  ])assin^  over  this  wall  into  the  hearth.  The  tem- 
perature at  this  point  is  very  hi^h,  and  to  cool  tlie  bridjrc;  wall 
there  is  placed  in  it,  (^xt(Mi(lin«2;  from  side;  to  side,  tlic  hollow  iron 
conker  plate  X.  The  air  passes  into  this  i)late  on  one  side;  (jf 
the  furnace,  then  by  a  channel  into  the  i>\rdvi)  s  above;  the  roof 
of  the  fire  box,  and  thence  through  the  openings  z  in  the  arch 


Fig. 


148.  —  Reverberatory  copper  smelting   furnace,   cross-section  through 

hearth. 


above  the  bridge  wall,  where  it  burns  with  the  gases  from  the 
fuel.  This  device  serves  the  double  purpose  of  coohng  the  bridge 
wall  and  supplying  preheated  air  for  combustion.  The  proper 
supply  of  this  secondary  air  is  very  important  if  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  is  to  be  obtained.  In  some  more  modern 
furnaces,  the  conker  plate  serves  merely  as  a  cooling  device,  and 
the  secondary  air  is  admitted  by  a  series  of  holes  which  can  be 
kept  open  or  closed  as  desired,  placed  in  the  roof  above  the 
bridge  wall.  The  body  of  the  furnace  consists  of  the  roof  Y, 
which  is  an  arch  on  the  vertical  cross-section,  and  wdiich  slopes 
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back  gradually  to  the  flue  /;  the  hearth  proper  or  smelting  bed, 
consisting  of  the  hearth  arch  S  resting  on  the  filling  mass  R 
(either  brick,  cinder,  rubble  masonry),  which  in  turn  rests  on 
the  I-beams  o  which  are  supported  on  the  piers  C.  In  the  best 
construction  the  hearth  rests  on  a  solid  bed  of  slag  or  other 
suitable  material  and  has  no  air  space  underneath,  so  as  not  to 
have  an  undue  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  at  this  point.  The  whole 
structure  is  tied  together  by  means  of  the  huckstays  I  I,  which 
are  held  in  position  by  the  top  and  bottom  rods  r  r.  It  is  mote 
desirable,  however,  to  embed  the  lower  ends  of  the  buckstays 


Fig.  149.  —  Reverberatory  copper   smelting   furnace,  cross-section  through 

fire  box. 


in  slag  beds  or  masonry  to  avoid  expansion.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  furnace  is  subjected  to  severe  racking  and  strain  due 
to  expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  of  temperature, 
and  that  this'  firm  binding  is  necessary  to  hold  it  together. 
During  expansion  the  upper  or  roof  arch  rises  and  the  hearth 
arch  sinks  in  the  crown,  and  during  cooling  tends  to  return  to 
its  normal  position.  When  the  hearth  rests  on  a  solid  slag  or 
masonry  foundation  the  hearth  arch  may  be  absent.  If  the  roof 
arch  is  originally  too  flat,  this  action  may  cause  its  collapse. 
The  smelting  hearth  proper  is  built  of  furnace  sand  or  magnesia 
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oil  tlu'iircli,  lis  (IcscrilxMl  on  \)ii^v  '-V^^).  Tlic  ('liarji;('  is  introduced 
into  tlin  furniicc  from  the  hop|)(M's  P,  through  i\\i\  opcninjjjs  in 
the  roof  A',  most  ic'vcilxM-atory  furnaces  hein^  intermittc^nt 
in  their  action,  viz.,  finisliinj*;  and  discliar^inj^  one  charge  before 
receiving  tlie  next  one.  The  charj^c;  is  leveled  off,  rahl>hHl  and 
stirred,  by  ni(nins  of  h)n«!;  furnaces  tools,  throupjh  the;  doors  J), 
which  also  serve  to  admit  air  for  th(^  c()ml)usti()n  of  unconsumed 
gases,  though  tliis  nu^thod  of  furnishing  secondary  air  is  not 
desirable.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  out  through  the 
flue  /  to  the  main  flue  /'',  thence  through  dust  chambers  to  the 
chinmey.  The  roof  and  flues  of  the  furnace  are  usually  built 
of  silica  brick,  while  other  parts  are  built  of  such  refractory 
material  as  is  best  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Principles  of  construction  of  smelting  reverberatories.  (a) 
For  any  given  smelting  operation  a  certain  temperature  is 
necessary  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  This  temperature  will 
be  termed  the  working  temperature,  and  is  that  temperature  at 
which  the  slag  formed  is  thoroughly  hquid  and  permits  of  the 
ready  settling  of  matte  or  metal  from  it.  For  the  smelting  of 
ordinary  copper  ore  mixtures  it  may  be  put  at  1500°  C.  If 
the  furnace  be  so  designed  in  regard  to  grate  area,  draft,  hearth 
area,  etc.,  that  this  temperature  attained  represents  the  maxi- 
mum effort  ^  of  the  furnace,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  time 
will  be  consumed  in  reaching  this  working  temperature,  so  that 
the  smelting  will  be  slow  and  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  small, 
and  usually  the  fuel  consumption  per  unit  weight  of  charge 
smelted  will  be  large.  In  order  to  get  a  large  capacity  for  any 
given  furnace  per  day  it  is  necessary  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  furnace  be  so  designed  that  the  critical  temperature,'^  ix. 
that  at  which  the  slag  forms,  plus  200  to  300°  C.  in  addition  as 
a  margin  be  readily  reached  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
This  is  done  by  employing  a  large  fire  place  and  a  sharp  draft 
so  as  to  rapidly  burn  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  coal  per 
unit  of  time.  The  draft  is  obtained  by  the  proper  design  of 
chimney  and  of  the  grate  and  flue  areas. 

(6)  In  order  to  make  the  whole  hearth  area  of  the  furnace  effec- 
tive for  smelting,  the  temperature  at  the  flue  end  must  be  nearly 

1  E.  D.  Peters,  Metallurgie,  II,  9  (1905). 

2  J.  E.  Johnson,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVI,  472  (1906).  H.  M.  Howe, 
T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVII,  217  (1907). 
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equal  to  the  working  temperature,  and  not  much  less  than  that  at 
the  fire-bridge  end.  This  again  implies  the  rapid  combustion  of 
large  amounts  of  fuel.  This  high  temperature  at  the  flue  end 
also  necessitates  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  at  a 
high  temperature,  which  implies  a  great  waste  of  heat  unless  the 
heat  thus  ordinarily  lost  can  be  utiUzed.  In  practice  the  waste 
gases  are  led  through  water-tube  boilers,  and  the  heat  in  part 
used  for  raising  steam,  or  the  regenerative  system  is  employed  (as 
in  the  metallurgy  of  steel)  in  which  the  waste  heat  of  the  products 
of  combustion  is  used  to  preheat  the  air  for  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  Regenerative 
furnaces  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  In  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  for  roasting  ores,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
temperature  at  the  flue  end  of  the  furnace,  where  the  ore  is  fed, 
be  comparatively  low,  and  that  it  gradually  rise  to  its  highest 
at  the  fire-box  end  of  the  furnace  where  the  roasted  ore  is  dis- 
charged. In  this  instance  the  products  of  combustion  are  at  a 
temperature  not  much  higher  than  is  necessary  to  create  the 
proper  draft  in  the  chimney. 

(c)  The  main  source  of  loss  of  heat  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
is  that  by  radiation  and  conduction  through  the  walls,  roof,  and 
hearth  of  furnaces.  The  walls  and  roof  should  be  built  as  thick 
as  possible  and  still  have  enough  radiation  to  prevent  their 
burning  out.  High  grade  of  refractory  material  should  be  used. 
Formerly  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  was  built  over  cooling 
vaults  to  induce  radiation  and  thus  prevent  the  deepening  of 
the  hearth  by  corrosion,  but  modern  furnaces  are  built  with  the 
hearth  directly  on  solid  slag  blocks,  or  blocks  of  other  suitable 
material,  to  prevent  radiation  and  loss  of  heat,  while  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  hearth  is  avoided  by  keeping  a  bed  of  matte  or  metal 
on  it,  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air.  The  deepening  of  the 
hearth  is  usually  caused  by  a  too  complete  draining  of  the  fur- 
nace contents  which  permit  the  formation  of  metallic  oxides  on 
the  hearth  by  the  access  of  air,  thus  causing  a  rapid  corrosion 
of  the  siliceous  lining  of  the  hearth. 

{d)  In  the  operation  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  loss  of  heat 
through  open  doors,  unnecessary  admission  of  air,  and  frequent 
stirring  of  the  furnace  charge  should  be  avoided,  as  all  these  fac- 
tors lower  the  furnace  capacity.  Older  reverberatory  smelting 
furnaces  for  copper  ores  were  essentially  non-continuous  in  their 
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Fig.  150.  —  Reverberatory  furnace  for  refining  copper-lead  matte,  plan. 
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action.  The  ore  charjijc  was  introdiiocul  into  the  furnaco,  tlion 
the  fire  urj^ed  until  the  charge  he^an  to  smelt,  th(^  (;harj:;e  mean- 
while bein^  uniformly  distributed  over  the  hearth  by  lonji;  tools 
or  nfbblcs  worked  throup;h  tlu^  furna(;e  doors,  and  as  tlu;  char^ci 
became  molten,  those  i)arts  which  adhennl  to  the  hearth  had  to 
be  loosened.  When  the  charjj;(i  was  finally  completely  molten 
and  the  matte  had  settled,  the  slag  was  drawn  off  through  the 
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Fig.  152.  —  Reverberatory  furnace  for  refining  copper-lead  matte, 

cross-section. 

slag  door  and  the  last  of  it  skimmed  from  the  matte.  As  the  last 
step,  the  matte  was  tapped  from  the  furnace,  which  was  practi- 
cally emptied.  A  new  charge  was  then  introduced  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated.  The  complete  discharge  of  the  furnace  and  the 
frequent  opening  of  the  doors  caused  excessive  cooling  from 
which  the  furnace  recovered  but  slowly.  The  smelting  was 
therefore  slow  and  the  capacities  were  small.  In  the  large 
modern  furnaces  a  heavy  bed  of  matte  and  some  slag  is  always 
kept  in  the  furnace  and  ore  charged  at  regular  intervals,  in  com- 
paratively small  amounts,  while  slag  and  matte  are  also  with- 
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drawn  at  regular  intervals,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  drain 
the  furnace.  This  method  avoids  the  difficulty  due  to  unsmelted 
portions  of  the  charge  sticking  to  the  hearth,  and  the  frequent 


Air  Chamber 


Fig.  153.  —  Longitudinal  section  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

opening  of  doors  with  the  accompanying  loss  of  heat,  and  makes 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  practically  a  continuous  one. 

(e)  In  the  furnace,  at  the  level  of  the  liquid  charge  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  hearth  lining  with  the  walls  of  the  furnace, 


r^^-^s^ 


Fig.  154.  —  General  view  of  an  English  cupeling  furnace. 


considerable  corrosion  of  the  lining  sometimes  takes  place. 
From  time  to  time,  in  some  furnaces  almost  after  every  charge, 
repairs  must  be  made  at  these  points.  This  is  done  by  tamping 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  furnace  sand  and  one  part  fire  clay  into 
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place  and  patching;  worn  .spots.  This  oporation  is  known  as 
fettling.^  It  involves  v(u\y  hard  and  arduous  labor  and  is  to  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  larjj;(!  modern  reverb(!ra- 
tories  which  are  operated  as  described,  the  amount  of  this  repair 
work  is  much  decreased.  In  the  larger  furnacc^s  ample  provision 
is  made  for  expansion  in  roof  and  walls  by  })uil(ling  these  in 
distinct  sections,  leaving  spaces  2  to  3  inches  wide  l)etween 
them.  When  the  furnace  heats  up  the  s(H;tions  join  and  the 
spaces  disappear.- 

Table    LXXXVII    gives    data    on    various    reverberatory 
furnaces. 

Table  LXXXVII.     Data  on  Reverberatory  Furnaces 


Furnace 


Ore  smelting,  Swansea, 
1848    

Ore  smelting,  Argo,  Colo., 
1891    

Ore  smelting,  Argo,  Colo., 
1894    

Ore  smelting,^  Butte,  1902 . 

Ore  smelting,  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  1904 

Ore  roasting,  sulphide, 
O'Harra  straight  line  fur- 
nace     

Hand  reverberatory  roast- 
ing furnace,  sulphide  ores 

Edwards  furnace,  siliceous 
gold  ores    
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Figs.  150,  151,  and  152  show  a  plan  section,  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, and  cross-section  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  refining 
copper-lead  mattes  to  blister  copper.  The  door  at  the  flue  end 
is  for  skimming  out  the  lead-iron  slag.  The  door  at  the  side  of 
the  furnace  is  for  tapping  out  the  copper,  and  its  lower  part  or 
"breast"  is  made  of  crushed  limestone,  which  is  cut  down  as 

1  H.  M.  Howe,  Copper  Smelting,  Bui.  26,  46,  U.  S.  G.  S.  (1885). 
V    2  c.  Offerhaus,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXV,  1189,  1234  (1908). 
3  H.  O.  Hofman,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXIV,  292  (1904). 
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the  level  of  the  copper  in  the  furnace  decreases  from  successive 
tappings.  The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  a  layer  of  fire 
brick  on  which  is  a  layer  of  magnesite  brick.  The  furnace  is 
distinctively  an  oxidizing  furnace  as  the  air  pipes  will  indicate. 
In  modern  practice  the  production  of  copper  from  lead-copper 
mattes  is  accomplished  in  basic  hned  converters  to  a  large 
extent. 


Fig.  155.  —  Elevation  section  of  a  cupeling  furnace. 


Fig.  153  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  puddling  furnace 
for  the  making  of  wrought  iron  from  pig  iron.  The  pig  iron  and 
scrap  iron  is  melted  down  in  the  furnace,  and  the  impurities  — 
C,  Si,  Mn,  etc.  —  are  oxidized  and  in  part  slagged  with  some  of 
the  iron.  As  the  impurities  are  driven  off  the  mass  becomes 
pasty  and  is  worked  with  furnace  tools  into  blooms  or  balls, 
which  operation  is  known  as  puddling.  The  balls  are  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  hammered  to  expel  the  slag  and  then  rolled 
into  shapes. 
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Fig.  154  shows  a  gonortil  view  of  an  l*]n^lish  (;ui)('linji;  furnace, 
and  Figs.  155  and  155a,  a  plan  section  and  an  elevation  of  tli(; 
same,  respectively.  The  furnac(\  is  used  for  tlu;  cupellation  of 
gold  or  silver  lead  bullion,  obtained   frotn  the  desilverization  of 


Fig.  155a.  —  Plan  section  of  a  cupeling  furnace. 

lead  bullion  by  the  Parkes  or  the  Pattinson  process  or  in  any 
other  manner.  The  furnace  consists  of  a  fire  place  B,  the  cupel 
or  test  A,  and  the  flue  and  chimney  F  and  C.     The  cupel  or 


Fig.  156.  —  Hand  roasting  reverberatory  furnace. 

test  is  made  of  boneash,  magnesia,  limestone  and  cement,  or 
other  mixtures,  is  oval  in  shape,  about  5X4  ft.,  and  rests  on  a 
plate  which  is  supported  by  the  hangers  q  and  may  be  readily 
removed  by  means  of  the   car  X.       The  test  proper,   or  the 
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material  of  wliich  it  is  constructod,  is  surrounded  ex('ej)t  jit  tli(i 
lithiirg;e  tap  by  an  annular  or  eliiptic^al  hollow  iron  rin^  or 
water  jaeket  e.  The  si)acc  in  tlie  water  jacket  o(;(nirs  at  the 
door  ir,  where  th(^  lithar^;e  is  drawn  off  into  the  ])()t  Y  throu^jh 
a  gate  cut  into  tlu^  tc^st  material.  Forced  draft  may  be  af)i)lied 
to  the  fire  through  tlu^  blast  pipe  O,  and  air  })lown  on  the 
molten  lead  by  means  of  the  pipe  O'  to  hastcMi  the  formation  of 


Fig.  158.  —  Multiple-hearth  MacDougal  roasting  furnace. 

litharge.  The  lead  bullion  is  charged  into  the  test  and  melted 
down.  The  litharge  is  skimmed  through  the  door  W.  The  fire 
and  ash  pit  doors  are  shown  in  h  and  c  respectively. 

Fig.  156  shows  a  reverberatory  roasting  furnace  in  which 
the  ore  is  charged  through  a  hopper  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace 
near  the  flue  F  and  gradually  worked  forward  by  hand  by  means 
of  rabbles  operated  through  the  doors  D,  toward  a  discharge 
slit  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  near  the  fire  bridge.     The  fire 
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place  of  the  furnace  is  shown  at  B.  This  type  of  furnace  was 
formerly  much  used  and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  the  roast- 
ing of  lead  ores,  and  also  for  the  roasting  of  copper  and  gold 
ores.  It  is  the  ancestor  of  practically  all  mechanically  operated 
roasting  furnaces,  but  has  practically  been  displaced  by  these. 

Fig.  157  shows  the  elevation  and  cross-section  of  the  Bruckner 
roasting  furnace.  It  consists  of  the  cylindrical  iron  shell  Q 
lined  with  fire  brick,  which  revolves  slowly  on  tires  bearing  on 
the  rollers  o.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  shaft  driven 
by  the  gearing  g.  The  furnace  revolves  between  the  fire  box  K, 
in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt  on  the  grate  F,  and  the  dust  chamber 
D.  The  flame  and  products  of  combustion  pass  through  the 
opening  A  into  the  cylinder,  and  out  at  the  flue  C,  through  the 
dust  chamber  D,  to  the  chimney.  The  ore  charge  to  be  roasted 
is  fed  into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper  H,  through  the  doors  B  B. 
As  the  furnace  revolves  the  ore  is  carried  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder  and  then  falls  through  the  flame,  thus  giving  a  very 
thorough  exposure  to  the  heat.  When  the  furnace  is  ready  to 
discharge,  a  car  is  run  under  it  in  the  space  L,  the  doors  opened 
and  the  furnace  revolved  until  empty.  It  is  then  recharged 
and  the  operation  repeated.  The  furnace,  like  the  hand  roast- 
ing reverberatory,  is  non-continuous  in  its  action,  and  for  this 
reason  has  largely  been  replaced  by  the  later  type  of  automatic 
continuous  furnaces.  It  is,  however,  still  in  use,  and  since  the 
roast  can  be  carried  on  for  any  desired  time,  insuring  its  com- 
pletion before  discharge  from  the  furnace,  it  possesses  certain 
advantages  where  it  is  essential  that  sulphur  be  completely 
removed  from  the  ore. 

Fig.  158  shows  a  multiple-hearth,  automatic  continuous 
roasting  furnace  of  the  McDougal  type,  employed  very  widely 
for  roasting  copper  sulphide  ores  and  concentrates  sufficiently 
high  in  sulphur  contents  to  be  self-roasting  (above  25  per 
cent.).  The  crushed  ore  (4  to  10  mesh)  is  fed  into  the  hopper 
at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  upper  or 
first  hearth  by  a  roller  feed,  at  a  definite  rate.  A  central  water- 
cooled  column,  driven  by  gearing  from  below,  has  attached  to 
it  in  each  hearth  a  double  water-cooled  arm,  to  which  are 
fastened  the  rabbles  or  plows.  The  ore  is  fed  to  the  top 
hearth  at  its  periphery,  the  plows  on  the  rabble  arm  in  this 
hearth  being  so  inclined  that  it  forwards  the  ore  to  the  center 
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of  tlio  licaiili,  at  which  i)()iiil  it  (h-()j)s  throii^li  an  annular 
()])rninj»;  to  the  licarth  below.  The  ral)l)l(\s  on  this  hearth  aro 
set  in  an  opposite  direetion  to  those  al)ove,  so  that  th(5  ore 
is  forwarded  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  and  then  dis- 
charged   through   an   annular   slot   to   tin;   hearth   next   below. 


Fig.  159.  —  Cross-section  of  a  roasting  furnace  house. 


In  this  manner  the  ore  is  forwarded  successively  through  all  six 
hearths  and  discharged  from  the  last  one  into  cars,  and  conveyed 
w^hile  still  hot  to  reverberatory  furnaces  for  smelting.  The  fur- 
nace is  provided  with  a  fire  place  on  one  side  which  opens  into 
the  lower  hearth  and  which  is  used  to  start  the  roasting  when 
the  furnace  is  put  into  commission,  or  may  be  used  constantly 
when  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  not  high  enough  to  make  the  ore 
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Fig.  160.  —  The  Allen-O'Harra  roasting  furnace. 
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self- roast  in}];.     Tho  roasted  ore  or  cahiincs  as  discharged  usually 
contain  7  to  (S  pvv  ami.  sul])liur. 

¥'ig.  159  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  roaster  house  which 
requires  no  furthcM*  exphmation. 

Fi<;-.  !{)()  sliows  the  Allen-O'Harra '  roasting  furnace.  This  is 
a  double-hearth,  straight  linc^  ni(H'.hani(;al  furnace,  in  which  the 
ore  is  fed  automatically  from  the  hoppcT  A  on  to  the  upper 
hearth  B  and  is  movcvl  forward  on  tlu;  heart^h  by  the  plows 
until  it  dn^ps  throup;h  the  slot  C  to  the  1ow(t  hearth  D.  It 
thence  traverses  the  lower  hearth  until  it  reaches  tlu^  discharge 
E.  The  chain  is  driven  by  the  sprockc  t  whcn^  F,  on  the  shaft 
G,  and  is  kept  taut  by  the  wheel  //  in  the  sliding  frame  /, 
which  is  provided  with  a  weight  J.  Six  sets  of  plows,  K,  are 
attached  at  equal  intervals  to  the  chain.  They  are  carricMl  on 
wheels  running  on  the  track  L.  The  chain  is  also  supported 
by  simple  trucks  M,  midway  between  the  plow  carriages.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  vanes  on  the  separate  halves  of  the  same 
plow  turn  furrows  in  opposite  directions;  also  that  the  same 
plow  on  the  upper  floor  turns  furrows  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
its  furrows  on  the  lower  floor,  and  that  each  plow  turns  furrows 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  made  by  the  plow  preceding 
it.  The  hearths  are  closed  at  each  end  by  horizontal  turnstile 
doors  N,  actuated  by  the  moving  carriages.  The  cooling  space 
0  for  chain  and  plows  is  23  ft.  in  length.  The  grid  P  at  the 
driving  end  of  the  furnace  is  intended  for  convenience  in  repair- 
ing chains  and  plows.  There  are  five  pairs  of  fire  boxes,  three 
for  the  lower  hearth  and  two  for  the  upper,  though  only  one  or 
two  pairs  are  commonly  used. 

Fig.  161  shows  a  general  view  of  the  Edwards  duplex  roast- 
ing furnace,  and  Fig.  162  a  cross-section  of  an  Edwards  tilting 
furnace.  The  latter  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  rabble, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  Edwards  furnaces. 

The  furnace  is  a  rectangular  reverberatory,  the  hearth  dimen- 
sions being  111  by  13  ft.,  giving  an  area  of  1443  square  feet.  The 
slope  of  the  hearth  is  one-half  inch  for  one  foot  of  length. 
The  whole  structure  is  well  braced  with  buckstays  and  tie-rods. 
The  steel  structure  supporting  the  rabbling  mechanism  is  built 
on  top  of  the  furnace.  It  consists'  of  angle-iron  brackets  and 
longitudinal  angle  irons  extending  the  length  of  the  furnace  and 

IE.  D.  Peters,  Modern  Copper  Smelting,  202  (1895). 
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fastened  to  anchor  bolts  huill,  into  ilie  side  walls.  'l\vo  line 
shafts  run  the  length  of  the  furnace  and  are  su})i)ort(Ml  in  bearings 
on  to])  of  the  l)rack(^ts.  These  shafts  are  j)rovi(l('(l  with  spur 
wheels  uviir  i\\v  middle  of  the  furnace  and  am  driven  with  a 
center  drive.  From  th(^  line  shafts  arc;  driven  44  ral)bles  by 
means  of  bevel  crown  and  pinion  wheels;  the  rabbles  enter  the 
roaster  through  cast-iron  boxes  ])uilt  in  tin;  roof  of  the  furnace. 
Each  rabble  is  independent  of  the;  other  and  they  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  the  rabbles  describing  a  circle.     During  a 


Fig.  162.  —  Cross-section  Edwards  tilting  furnace. 

revolution  each  rabble  bisects  the  circle  of  the  adjacent  rabble. 
They  make  three  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  44  rabbles  are  placed  in  two  rows  of  22  each  along  the 
length  of  the  furnace,  the  bottom  of  the  rabbles  nearly  touching 
the  hearth.  Each  rabble  has  a  circular  path,  the  circumference 
of  which  almost  touches  the  brick  work  on  either  side,  and  as^the 
distance  between  the  rabbles  is  only  little  greater  than  the 
radius  of  the  circle  described,  each  rabble  works  ore  almost  up 
to  the  heel  of  its  neighbor,  consequently  the  amount  of  hearth 
area  unworked  by  the  rabbles  is  very  small;  and  as  each  rabble 
rotates  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  next  it  —  they  are 
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alternately  right-  and  left-hand  rabbles  —  the  ore  is  not  passed 
along  too  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  furnace  to  the  other,  but 
gets  a  thorough  stirring  and  exposure  to  the  air  as  it  proceeds 
on  its  course.     To  protect  the  rabbles  in  the  hotter  part  of  the 
furnace  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  high  temperature,  in 
some  furnaces  water  is  circulated  through  the  last  three  to  keep 
them  cool.     There  are  two  different  kinds  of  rabbles  used:  One 
is  solid  and  flat-footed,  the  front  edge  of  which  is  beveled;  the 
other  is  hollow  and  on  the  arm  of  it  cast-iron  shoes  are  fitted. 
The  latter  type  rabble  is  the  one  used  at  the  fire  end  of  the  fur- 
nace.    The  cast-iron  shoes  can  be  slid  on  or  off  the  rabble  arm 
without  lowering  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  removing  the  rabble 
from  it.     When  roasting  concentrates,  or  ores  high  in  sulphur, 
the  first  15  rabbles,  counting  from  the  feed  end,  are  generally 
of  the  solid,  flat-footed  type;  these  pass  through  the  ore  close 
to  the  hearth  and  effectively  stir  and  expose  the  particles  of  ore 
so  long  as  they  carry  a  fair  percentage  of  sulphur.     The  last 
seven  rabbles  are  provided  with  cast-iron  shoes,  as  by  the  time 
the  ore  reaches  this  part  of  the  furnace  it  has  lost  most  of  its 
sulphur  and  is  less  lively.     These  shoes  pass  through  and  under 
the  ore.     They  make  a  more  effective  stirrer  when  the  ore  lies 
dead,  and  leave  a  corrugated  surface  behind,  thus  exposing  a 
greater  area  for  oxidation  than  if  the  surface  were  level.     When 
roasting  ores  that  do  not  contain  much  sulphur,  shoes  are  used 
on  all  the  rabbles,  though,  of  course,  water  need  only  be  cir- 
culated   through    those   subjected   to   the   greatest   heat.     The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  whole  furnace  is  small  and  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  those  rabbles  nearest  the  fire.     When  they  have 
to  be  removed,  the  cost  is  small  and  they  can  readily  be  renewed 
by  unskilled  labor  in  a  few  minutes.     The  power  required  to 
work  the  furnace  is  8  horse-power.     The  ordinary  flat-footed 
rabble  arm  is  fastened  to  the  spindle  by  placing  the  end  in  a 
socket    and    passing   a   pin   through    both.     The   water-cooled 
rabbles  have  a  3J  in.  cast-iron  hollow  spindle  with  a  flange  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  bolted  on  to  a  corresponding  flange  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 

The  ore  is  conveyed  by  an  automatic  feeder  from  the  hopper 
to  the  hearth  at  the  upper  end  of  the  furnace;  after  traveling  to 
the  lower  end,  near  the  fire,  the  ore  is  discharged  down  a  pipe, 
situated  near  one  of  the  sides;  the  bottom  of  this  pipe  passes 
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ihroush  and  works  in  Ji  case  leading  to  a  conveyor,  wliich  vSUh'X- 
ively  prevents  any  (vsoapc  of  dust.  Tliis  convc^yor  j>ii,slias  the 
ore  into  a  pit.  During;  tlic  roasting  air  is  adinii led  (lnoii^h  end 
holes,  situated  above  the  fii'e  l)ars. 

In  the  furnaces  for  n)aslin«»;  tclhiridc  ji;()ld  ores  al  ( 'olorado 
City,  Colorado,  three  fiic  l)()X(\s  are  attac^lied  to  the  furnace, 
one  at  the  fire  end  and  one  on  each  side  of  t  he  furnace,  to  insun; 
the  necessary  temperatures  for  roasting-.  A  series  of  portholes 
runs  the  whole  leni>;tli  of  the  furna(!(^  on  both  sid(\s  These  ports 
are  provided  with  doors  to  admit  air  to  any  part  of  tin*  furnace 
when  necessary.  The  rabbles  are  all  water-cooled,  to  protect 
them  against  the  high  temperature  The  furnace  is  equipped 
with  automatic  ore  fecnlers  and  automatic  discharge. 

This  furnace  roasts  al^out  100  tons  of  sulpho-telluride  ore  in 
24  hours.  The  ore  is  crushed  to  6  mesh,  which  produces  a 
product  of  the  following  screen  analysis: 

Remaining  on    30  mesh    66  per  cent. 

"  "         4Q  "  Q       li  li 

"  "     60  "  8  " 

"  "     80  "  4  ''  " 

"  "100  "  3  "  " 

"  "   150  "  4  '<  " 

"200  "  1  "  '' 

Through  200  "  8  " 

100    " 

The  ore  is  fed  by  an  automatic  feeder,  delivered  through  a 
hopper  with  a  pipe,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  top  of  the  arch  of  the 
furnace  in  the  center,  close  to  the  first  four  rabble  spindles.  To 
each  of  these  rabble  spindles  is  attached  an  involute  curve  made 
of  3  X  I  in.  flat  iron  and  bolted  firmly  to  the  rabble.  As  these 
curves  revolve  they  each  take  their  portion  of  the  coned  ore  and 
dehver  it  into  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  around  each  spindle, 
thus  feeding  the  ore  at  four  different  points  and  giving  an  even 
distribution  of  the  ore  on  the  hearth  from  the  start. 

The  ore  to  be  roasted  contains  2  per  cent,  sulphur.  To 
handle  the  100  tons  in  24  hours,  the  furnace  had  a  capacity 
of  138.60  pounds  of  ore  per  square  foot  of  hearth  area  per  24 
hours.  The  coal  used  is  Colorado  lignite,  which  is  burnt  in  gas- 
producing  fire  boxes.  The  combustion  is  perfect  if  the  boxes 
get  proper  attention,  and  cheap  lignite  under  these  conditions 
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is  preferable  to  more  expensive  bituminous  coal  burnt  in  open 
grates,  though  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  coal  is  used  Test  runs 
made  on  lignite  coal,  roasting  110.88  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours, 
showed  a  consumption  of  15.6  tons  of  fuel,  or  300  pounds  of  coal 
per  ton  of  ore. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  discharged 
roasted  ore.  It  should  be  of  a  good  red  color,  the  iron  existing  in 
the  form  of  ferric  oxide  (Fe203)  and  little  magnetic  oxide  should 
be  found.     The  roasted  ore,  when  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  is 
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Fig.  163. 


Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a   regenerative  reverbgratory  furnace 
system. 


100  tons  per  24  hours,  contains  on  an  average  about  0.03  per  cent, 
sulphur. 

The  furnace  requires  one  man  per  8-hour  shift,  his  duty  being 
to  feed  coal  to  the  fire  boxes,  and  pay  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  mechanism  of  the  roaster. 

b.  Regenerative  Reverberatory  Furnaces.  —  Furnaces  of  this 
type  are  usually  gas  fired  and  designed  with  regenerative  cham- 
bers to  recover  the  heat  in  the  waste  products  of  combustion 
and  transfer  the  same  to  the  air  and  gas  to  be  burnt  in  the  fur- 
nace, thus  preheating  them.  The  effect  of  preheating  air  and 
gas  has  been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XII,  p.  413.     As  the  ultimate 
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requirement  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  tlie  attainmemt  of  a 
certain  working  temperature  iu  the  furnace,  depcmch'nt  ui)ou  tluj 
specific  work  to  be  ])erforine(l,  it,  is  evi(h'nt  that  th(;  less  fuel  is 
re(iuir(Ml  to  furnish  tlu*  lu^at  units  nec^essary  to  attain  this  tem- 
peratur(%  the  more  ecououiical  will  be  the  o])erati()u.  In  the 
regenerative  furnace  the  obji^^t  is  to  transfer  thc^  calories  of  heat 
(all  except  those  required  to  ol)tain  chimney  draft)  in  the 
products  of  combustion  to  the  air  and  gas  to  be  burnt,  in  this 
manner  directly  cutting  down  the  amount  of  fuel  used,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  furnished  by  the  products  of  combustion. 
The  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  due  to  Sir  William 
Siemens,  who  applied  it  first  to  steel  furnaces.  Furnaces  of  the 
regenerative  type  are  usually  complex  and  costly  to  construct, 
and  are  employed  only  when  the  products  of  combustion  have 
a  high  temperature,  viz.,  above  about  1200°  C,  since  otherwise 
the  heat  recovered  does  not  warrant  costly  installation.  The 
regenerative  principle  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  rever- 
beratory  furnace  either  direct  fired  or  gas  fired,  but  is  best 
adapted  to  gas-fired  furnaces.  Very  high  temperatures  can  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  regenerative  principle,  far  in  excess 
of  those  obtained  by  direct  firing. 

Fig.  163  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  regenerative  rever- 
beratory  furnace  system.  Gas  is  made  in  the  producer  D,  2\ 
volumes  of  primary  air  uniting  with  1  part  carbon  to  produce 
3  volumes  of  producer  gas.  This  passes  through  the  gas  regen- 
erator A,  which  is  a  brick  structure  enclosed  in  iron  plates  to 
make  it  tight  and  filled  with  special  shaped  fire  brick,  set  checker 
fashion,  so  that  the  gas  passing  between  the  interstices  of  the 
nfany  hot  brick  (about  1100  to  1200°  C.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reversal)  absorbs  the  stored  heat  and  becomes  highly  pre- 
heated. The  secondary  air,  2|  volumes,  in  the  same  manner 
passes  through  the  air  regenerative  chamber  B,  becoming  pre- 
heated. The  gas  and  the  air  are  conducted  by  canals  to  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  which  they  enter  through  separate  ports, 
the  gas  port  being  situated  below  the  air  port.  At  the  ports 
they  burn  and  the  flame  sweeps  across  the  hearth,  the  products 
of  combustion,  5  volumes  (one  of  CO2  and  four  of  N2),  passing  out 
through  ports  similar  to  the  first  ones,  through  the  second  set 
of  regenerative  chambers.  A',  B' ,  to  which  they  give  up  their 
heat,  and  thence  through  flues  and  the  reversing  valve  E  to  the 
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chimney  F.  When  the  regenerative  chambers  A  and  B  have 
become  cooled  by  the  passage  of  cold  air  and  gas,  and  A'  and  B' 
become  highly  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, the  valve  E  is  reversed,  and  the  gas  and  air  now  pass 
through  the  chambers  B'  and  A',  becoming  preheated,  while 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  through  the  cooled  chambers 
B  and  A,  giving  up  their  heat  to  them.  In  steel  practice  the 
reversal  of  the  regenerators  takes  place  about  every  15  to  20 
minutes.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  more  frequent  the  reversal, 
the  higher  will  be  the  temperature  attained  in  the  hearth. 


Fig.  164.  —  Plan  view  of  regenerators,  flues,  and  reversing  valves. 


Fig.  164  ^  shows  a  plan  view  of  the  regenerators,  flues,  and 
reversing  valves  and  sectional  elevation  of  the  hearth,  air,  and 
gas  ports  of  an  open-hearth  steel  furnace.  Figs.  165  and  166 
show  the  front  elevation  and  section  and  the  end  elevation  and 
section  respectively  of  a  tilting  open-hearth  furnace,^  with  a 
capacity  of  20  tons  of  steel  per  heat.  This  particular  furnace  is 
fired  by  natural  gas  and  has  air  regenerators  only,  the  gas  not 
being  preheated.  The  regenerative  chamber  is  shown  in  B, 
the  hearth  at  H,  the  air  port  at  C,  and  the  gas  port  at  D.  The 
furnace  is  charged  mechanically  by  the  hydraulically  operated 
ram  K  which  pushes  the  iron  and  steel  scrap,  which  makes  up 

1  By  permission  of  H.  M.  Howe,  from  ''Iron,  Steel  and  other  Alloys." 

2  Made  by  the  Wellman,  Seaver,  Morgan  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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part  of  the  charge,  into  the  furnace  from  the  car  0.  For  pouring 
the  finished  charge  into  the  great  ladle  in  the  pit  in  front  of  the 
furnace,  the  hearth  is  tilted  by  the  hydrauhc  cylinder  and 
piston  E. 

Furnaces  in  which  the  heat  in  the  products  of  combustion 
is  utilized  for  preheating  the  fuel  or  air  necessary  for  combustion 
are  known  by  the  general  term  of  regenerative  furnaces.     These 


Fig.  166.  —  End  elevation  and  section  of  tilting  open-hearth  furnace. 

are,  however,  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  Regenerative  furnaces 
proper,  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  passed  inter- 
mittently through  one  set  of  two  double  chambers  filled  with 
brick  work  which  absorbs  the  heat,  while  the  other  chamber 
previously  preheated  in  this  manner  has  the  air  and  gas  passed 
through  it,  thus  preheating  the  same  preliminary  to  burning 
them  on  the  hearth.  The  function  of  the  chambers  is  frequently 
reversed.  (2)  Recuperative  furnaces,  in  which  the  products  of 
combustion  are  passed  through  a  chamber  filled  with  iron  pipes 
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or  tubos  inji(l(^  of  rcfnictory  iiKitcrial,  throu^li  which  the  air 
for  coinl)Ustiou  is  constantly  j)assin^.  In  tliis  iiiiinncr  the 
heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  is  conveyed  directly  to  the 


H-l 


Fig.  167.  —  Recuperative  furnace  for  the  distillation  of  zinc,  end  section. 


air  through  the  tubes  emploj^ed.  Iron,  of  course,  is  used  only 
for  low  temperatures.  The  recuperative  system  is  continuous 
in  its  action  and  can  readily  be  applied  when  low  temperatures 
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only  are  involved,  but  presents  difficulties  for  high-temperature 
furnaces.  A  recuperative  furnace  is  shown  in  Figs.  167  and  168. 
The  hot  blast  stove,  Fig.  184,  for  preheating  the  air  blast  for  the 
iron  furnace,  is  a  regenerative  apparatus,  and  the  U-pipe  stove, 
Fig.  185,  sometimes  used  for  preheating  air  for  the  copper  blast 
furnace,  is  a  recuperative  apparatus. 

III.    Furnaces  in  which  the  charge  to  be  heated  is  in  a  space 


g'l^npfapjDIiiannpal^qai^apa 


JBm 


Fig.  168.  —  Recuperative  furnace  for  the  distillation  of  zinc,  longitudinal 

section. 


insulated  from  contact  with  the  fuel  or  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. 

a.  Retort  Furnaces.  —  Furnaces  of  this  type  are  widely  used 
in  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  for  the  distillation  of  mercury  from 
gold  and  silver  amalgam,  and  in  the  metallurgy  of  arsenic,  etc. 
Figs.  167  and  168  show  the  Convers  and  DeSauUes  ^  distillation 
furnace  of  the  recuperative  type  for  zinc  ore.  The  gas  from  the 
producers  enters  the  caiial  //,  passes  to  the  uptake  7  into  the 
canals  J  J ,   from  which   it  is  discharged  into  the  combustion 

1  W.  R.  Ingalls,  The  Metallurgy  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium  (1903). 
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uhjimbcr  tlirough  tlic  ports  d.  Thv  ;iir  <Mit(T.s  tlirouj^h  the  cjiikiI 
K,  passinji;  into  the  flues  1)  I),  and  lliciicc;  risiiij^  through  the 
spaces  between  the  flues  in  tlie  recuperative  chamber  FF  into  the 
canals  r/(/,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  combustion  chamber 


Prolong 


I  Frout     J 
.  Liuing  « 


Fig.  169.  —  Zinc  distillation  retort  with  condenser  and  prolong. 

X  by  means  of  the  ports  c,  wdiich  alternate  with  the  gas  ports  d. 
The  products  of  combustion  pass  downward  through  the  opening 
A  into  the  canal  K,  whence,  by  means  of  the  downtake  L,  they 
are  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  entering  the  horizontal  flues 
of  the  recuperative  chambers  F  F.     These  flues  are  divided  into 


Fig.  170.  —  Retort  furnace  for  the  distillation  of  mercury  from  amalgam. 


two  series  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  are  caused  to  make 
a  return  pass  as  shown  in  Fig.  168,  finally  entering  the  flue  M 
from  which  they  are  led  to  the  chimney  The  distillation  retorts 
R,  which  are  placed  as  shown  and  project  from  each  side  of  the 
furnace,  are  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  169.     The  crushed  roasted 
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zinc  ore  is  mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  crushed  coal  and 
shoveled  into  the  retort,  and  the  condenser  and  prolong  attached. 
The  zinc  oxide  is  reduced  to  zinc  which  distils  as  vapor  and  is 
condensed  in  the  condenser,  while  some  zinc  sublimes  as  blue 
powder  or  zinc  dust  in  the  prolong.  Zinc  furnaces,  while  all  of 
the  retort  type,  may  be  of  many  different  designs  as  regards  the 
methods  of  heating  the  retorts  and  the  shape  of  these. ^ 


Crucible  furnace  heated  by  gas. 


Fig.  170  shows  the  sectional  elevation  of  a  retort  furnace  for 
the  distillation  of  mercury  from  gold  and  silver  amalgam.  The 
retort  A  is  supported  in  the  furnace  on  cast-iron  lugs.  It  has  a 
cover  in  front  which  is  machined  to  fit  tightly,  and  is  secured 
with  a  clamp  and  by  luting  with  clay.  The  amalgam  in  the  form 
of  balls  is  placed  in  a  cast-iron  tray,  which  is  painted  with  white- 
wash or  iron  oxide,  to  prevent  the  gold  from  sticking  to  it.  This 
tray  fits  into  the  retort.  The  furnace  is  fired  by  coal  from 
the  grate  g.  The  mercury  is  vaporized  and  distils  from  the 
1  W.  R.  Ingalls,  "The  Metallurgy  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium"  (1903). 
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retort  (hrou^li  i\\v  \)'\\)v  c,  wliicli  is  jiickctcd  by  ii  coiKlcnscr  c, 
throu^li  winch  cold  water  is  consUmtly  flowing  by  moans  of 
the  i)i|)('s  (I  (I.  The  condensed  mercury  is  collected  undcT  water 
in  (lie  rc^ceivor  B.  For  disl illation  the  furnace  is  heated  gradu- 
ally to  the  l)oirmj»;  point  of  mercury,  357°  ('.,  until  most  of  the 
mercury  has  passed  off,  th(Mi  the  fire  is  urj^ed  until  th(!  r(;tort 
and  its  contents  arc  a  cherry  red  heat,  to  distil  off  the  rest  of 
the  mercury.     The  operation  takes  3  to  -1  hours.     The;  cover  of 


Fig.  172.  —  Crucible  furnace  for  melting  gold  and  silver  bullion;  gas  fired. 


the  retort  is  then  removed  and  the  tray  taken  out.  The  gold 
and  silver  is  in  the  form  of  sponge,  a  more  or  less  porous  mass  of 
a  silvery  or  gold  color,  in  the  form  of  the  original  amalgam  balls. 
This  is  then  melted  in  crucibles  and  cast  into  molds.  The  tem- 
perature should  not  be  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  melt  silver 
or  gold,  962  to  1063°  C. 

h.  Muffle  Furnaces.  —  These  are  furnaces  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fire 
pass  round  and  about  a  receptacle  of  refractory  material,  or 
muffle,  in   which  is  placed  the  material   to  be  heated.      In  this 
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manner  contact  between  the  products  of  combustion  and  the 
furnace  charge  is  avoided.  Muffle  roasting  furnaces  are  used  in 
roasting  zinc  blende  ores  and  pyrite  ores  when  it  is  desired  to 


Cast  Iron  Front 
with  2  Fire  Doors 
and  -  Ash  Pit  Doors 


Fig.  173.  —  35-ton  lead  dressing  kettle. 

recover  the  sulphurous  acid  gases  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing sulphuric  acid. 

c.    Crucible  Furnaces.  —  Fig.  171  shows  a  crucible  melting 
furnace  heated  by  gas  for  the  melting  of  metals.     The  metal  is 


Caet  Iron  Plate 
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Section  at  A-B 

Fig.  174.  —  Lead  dressing  kettle,  vertical  section. 

put  in  graphite  crucibles  which  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  resting 
on  the  tile  P.  The  furnace  is  lined  with  the  cylindrical  tiling  N , 
on  which  fits  the  cover  E,  which  may  be  readily  raised  and  lowered 
by  the  lever  device  C  and  L.     Gas  enters  the  burner  B,  of  which 
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t  luM-c  an*  1  wo,  one  on  cncli  side  of  I  lu'  fiiniacc,  I  lirou^li  I  he  i)ii)('  (j, 
\\\\\\v  air  (Mitrrs  tlirouj»;li  (lie  |)i|)('  a.  (las  and  air  arc  n'j:;ulai('(l 
by  tlu'  valvc^s  C/  and  A.  'V\\v  ports  in  I  he  interior  of  tho  furnace 
arc  placed  tan^(Mitially  so  as  to  give  the  flaine  a  circular  motion 
around  the  crucible.  Tlie  jiroducts  of  combustion  pass  down 
around  tlie  crucil)le,  tlu-ou^h  a  flue  in  the;  bas(;  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  out  throuj!;h  //  to  the  chinmey.  ¥\^.  172  shows 
crucible^  furnac(>s  employed  for  melting  l)uni()n.  Fi^s.  173  and 
174  show  drawings  of  a  35-ton  lead  drossing  kettle.     The  lead 


Fig.  175.  —  Girod  Electric  Steel  Furnace.     General  view. 


is  melted  in  the  kettle  and  kept  at  a  low  heat.  Certain  impuri- 
ties, as  copper  sulphide,  iron,  etc.,  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  scum  or  dross,  mixed  with  the  litharge  which  forms.  This 
dross  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  lead  and  pressed  in 
Howard  hydraulic  presses,  suspended  over  the  kettles,  to  remove 
surplus  lead.  The  lead  is  then  siphoned  into  molds.  This  form 
of  kettle  is  used  also  to  desilverize  lead  by  the  addition  of  zinc 
(liquation,  p.  241),  and  for  the  purpose  of  sampHng  lead  bullion. 
IV.  Electric  Furnaces.  —  Electric  furnaces  are  now  being 
widely  used  in  the  production  of  aluminium,  iron  alloys  such  as 
nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  and  tungsten  steels,  deoxidizing 
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alloys  for  steel  making,  as  ferro-manganese,  ferro-silicon,  etc., 
and  for  other  special  purposes.  Electric  furnaces  may  be 
broadly  classified  into  (1)  those  in  which  the  electric  current  is 
used  for  the  generation  of  heat  only,  and  which  are  subdivided 
into  (a)  arc  furnaces,  (b)  resistance  furnaces,  and  (c)  induction 
furnaces,  or  a  combination  of  these;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
electric  current  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  electrolysis,  the  heat 
produced  being  of  secondary  consideration. 

As  an  example  of  class  (1),  Figs.  175,  176,  177,  and  178  show  a 
12.5  ton  Girod  ^  electric  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 


Fig.  176.  —  Cross-section  view  of  electric  furnace,  Girod. 


from  molten  cast  iron,  or  iron  and  steel  scrap,  and  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  alloys.  The  Girod  furnace  is  a  combination 
of  resistance  and  arc-heating  furnace.  Fig.  175  shows  a  general 
view  of  the  furnace.  In  Figs.  176,  177,  178,  representing  sec- 
tional elevations  and  a  sectional  plan,  E  are  4  carbon  electrodes 
12  in.  in  diameter;  C,  the  furnace  hearth  hned  with  dolomite; 
C,  the  furnace  cover  also  lined  with  dolomite;  S,  the  pouring 
spout  through  which  the  molten  steel  is  discharged  by  partially 
revolving  the  furnace  on  the  rollers  r  r.  W  represents  the  bath 
of  molten  steel;  V,  the  refining  slag.     The  current  passes  through 

1  W.  Borchers,  T.  A.  L  M.  E.,  Bui.  37,  1,  Jan.,  1910. 
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\\\v  cables  (I  ((  (()  IIh'  ('1('('Ii-()(1('s  hJ,  whicli  iirc  licid  in  |)(),si(i()ii  by 
Ww  Mi-ins  r,  by  means  of  which  (licy  may  also  be  led  dowiiwiird; 
(heiice  ihr()Ui2;h  (he  m()ll<Mi  slaji;  and  llii'()iijz;h  the  slcel  balh  lo  i\\v. 
sixteen  i)iire  ii'oii  electrodes  /\  /\,  of  sufficient  cross-scu^tion  lo 
prevent  undiK*  heating  by  resistance,  and  thence  out  by  the; 
('onductor  cabh^s  a' d'  to  th(^  ^encTator.  The  electrodes  fJ  dip 
well  into  tlu*  sla^  but  not  into  the  steel  bath.  TIk;  alternating^ 
electric  current  passing  from  the  car))on  electrodc^s  to  the  molten 
iron  througli  the  slag  produces  an  ar(;,  whi(;h  has  a  great  heating 
cfTect.     The  current  passing  through  the  slag  bed  also  produces 


Fig.  177.  —  Cross-section  view  of  electric  furnace,  Girod. 


a  heating  effect  by  resistance.  Heat  is  also  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  through  the  molten  steel.  The  current  is 
uniformly  distributed  from  the  centrally  situated  carbon  elec- 
trodes through  the  whole  of  the  steel  bath  to  the  various  radially 
distributed  electrodes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  The  heat 
thus  produced  raises  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  to  a  very 
high  point  and  keeps  the  steel  and  slag  bath  thoroughly  molten. 
The  conversion  of  electric  energ}^  into  heat  is  accompanied  by  a 
violent  mechanical  agitation  of  the  bath  which  serves  to  bring 
the  impurities  of  the  steel  bath  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
refining  slag,  in  this  way  removing  them  by  oxidation. 
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The  current  required  for  the  furnace  is  from  1000  to  1200  kw. 
at  70  to  75  volts,  the  amount  of  electric  energy  required  to  make 
one  ton  of  steel  being  800  to  900  kw.  hours.  Carbon  electrodes 
are  consumed  at  the  rate  of  26  to  33  lbs.  per  ton  of  steel.  The 
lining  of  the  hearth  and  cover  is  dolomite,  the  hearth  lining 
withstanding  80  to  150  heats  without  extensive  repair,  and  the 
cover  lining  20  to  25  heats. 

The  charge  of  the  furnace  consists  of  either  molten  pig  iron 
or  iron  scrap,  or  both.  When  it  is  molten,  3300  to  3500  lbs.  of 
oxide  iron  ore,  and  600  to  700  lbs.  of  lime,  are  added  to  form  the 
refining  slag,  the  iron  ore  oxidizing  the  impurities  in  the  charge, 


Fig.  178.  —  Sectional  plan  of  electric  furnace,  Girod. 


such  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  phosphorus,  the  latter  passing  to  the 
slag  as  lime  phosphate,  while  the  iron  in  the  ore  is  reduced  and 
enters  the  bath  of  steel.  After  four  or  five  hours  this  slag  is 
skimmed,  and  if  necessary  more  iron  ore  and  lime  added.  After 
the  removal  of  the  last  slag  some  lime  is  scattered  on  the  charge, 
and  then  skimmed  off,  and  the  steel  poured  into  molds.  The 
total  time  required  for  the  operation  is  eight  hours. 

An  electric  furnace  of  the  second  type,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
production  of  aluminium,  is  briefly  described  on  page  236. 

The  Production  and  Heating  of  Blast.  —  Air  under 
pressure  is  extensively  used  in  metallurgical  operations,  par- 
ticularly in  blast  furnaces  as  already  discussed.     The  machinery 
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oniploycd  for  tlio  ])ro(liictioii  of  l)hi.st   in   lar^(;  (luimtitics  is  an 
important  adjunct  of  a  smcltinji;  i)lant. 

In  supplying  air  to  furnacos  the  (piantity  of  oxygon  contained 
therein  is  the  important  factor.     The  composition  of  air  is: 


Oxygon  . 
Nitrogen 


Parts  by 


3 
10 


Per  ernt  by 
weight 


23.1 
76.9 


P:irlH  by 

VoUlIIKJ 


21 

80 


Per  font,  by 
voluiiH! 


20.8 
79.2 


One  cubic  meter  of  dry  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs 
1.293  kg.  One  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  under  the  same  conditions 
weighs  0.0808  lbs.  av. 

for  every  degree 


The  volume  of  air  increases  or  decreases 

273 

C.  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  from  0°.     In  the  same  manner  the 

volume  of  air  increases  or  decreases  —  for  every  degree  Fahren- 

490  ^ 

heit  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  from  32°  F.  The  volume  of  air 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it,  viz.,  doubhng  the  pres- 
sure halves  the  volume,  and  halving  the  pressure  doubles  the 
volume.  From  this  data  can  be  calculated  the  weight  of  air 
at  any  given  pressure  and  volume.  Thus,  what  is  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  680  mm.  (which  represents 
an  elevation  of  3200  ft.)  and  at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.? 


Correction  for 
Temperature 

0.0808 
490y 


Correction  for 
Pressure 


X 


680 
760 


0.0643  lbs. 


The  quantity  of  air  is  usually  estimated  in  cubic  feet  and  as 
free  air,  viz.,  air  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  prevailing,  since  the 
capacity  of  blast-producing  machinery  is  based  on  volume.  It 
is  essential  to  note,  however,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  the  re- 
actions in  the  furnace,  a  definite  weight  of  oxygen  is  required,  so 
that  the  volume  must  be  proportioned  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  prevailing.  Thus  at  high  altitudes  larger 
blowing  machinery  ^vill   be  required   than  at  low  altitudes,  or 
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the  smaller  units  will  have  to  run  at  higher  speed.  In  hot 
weather  the  speed  must  be  increased  to  make  up  for  less  oxygen 
in  a  given  volume. 

Atmospheric  air  normally  contains  water  vapor  in  varying 
amounts.  For  any  given  temperature  and  pressure  a  given 
volume  of  air  can  contain  a  certain  maximum  quantity  of  water 
vapor.  This  amount  saturates  it.  Ordinarily  air  is  not  satu- 
rated with  water  vapor.  The  term  humidity  is  used  to  express 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  its  contents  in  water 
vapor.  If  air  is  saturated  with  water  vapor  for  any  given 
temperature,  the  humidity  is  100  per  cent.;  e.g.,  if  the  humidity 
is  said  to  be  60  per  cent,  it  means  that  the  air  contains  60  per  cent. 
as  much  water  as  is  possible  for  it  to  hold  at  the  temperature 


Table  LXXXVIII. 

Water  in  Air 

Month 

Weight  of  water 

per  cubic  foot 

of  air 

Month 

Weight  of  water 

per  cubic  foot 

of  air 

January  

February  

March 

2.8  grains 
2.7      " 
3.1      " 
3.3      " 
4.7      " 
7.3      " 

July    

7     grains 
7.1       " 

August     

September 

5.4      " 

April    

May 

June 

October    

3.2      " 

November 

3.3      " 

December    

3         " 

in  question.     Table  LXXXVIII  gives  the  water  contents  of  air 
for  different  months  of  the  year.^ 

One  grain  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  air  will  carry  into  the 
furnace  one  gallon  of  water  for  eve^y  60,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  An  iron 
blast  furnace  using  40,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  containing  5.6 
grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot,  will  have  passed  into  it  224  gallons 
water  per  hour.  The  dissociation  of  this  water  vapor  by  the 
carbon  is  an  endothermic  reaction  which  takes  heat  from  the 
furnace  at  a  point  where  there  is  really  none  to  spare,  i.e.  at 
the  tuyeres.  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
reaching  of  a  certain  critical  temperature  in  the  smelting  zone  of 
the  furnace  is  essential.  Any  factors  which  tend  to  lower  the 
margin  between  this  critical  temperature  and  that  which  is 
obtained  in  the  furnace  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  or  which 


1  At  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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cause  serious  fluctuations  of  this  nuir^iii  are  (l(!trini(!Htal  to  tlie 
workinji;  of  the  furnace.  The  ihictuations  in  the  margin  of 
temperature  are  perhai)s  more  serious  than  any  small  lowering 
of  the  temperature  itself.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  desirahh;  to  have 
the  air  iMiliM-ing  i\\v.  furnace  as  dry  as  possible  and  of  as  uniform 
a  water  content  as  can  be  obtained.  James  Gayley  '  in  d(!aling 
with  the  jiroblem  of  water  in  air  for  blast-furnace  use  has  ai)i)lied 
a  system  of  refrigeration  to  the  air  for  the  blowing  engines, 
which  tak(\s  out  most  of  the  water  and  reduces  what  is  left  to 
practically  a  constant  figure  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.     The 


Fig.  179.  —  General  view  of  Connersville  rotary  blower. 


device  consists  of  cork-lined  refrigerating  chambers  filled  with 
pipes  through  which  cold  brine  solution  is  forced,  the  brine  being 
cooled  by  the  expansion  of  ammonia  in  a  separate  apparatus. 
The  moisture  in  the  air  passing  into  the  refrigerating  chamber 
condenses  on  the  outside  of  the  pipes  as  ice,  while  the  dry  cold 
air  passes  out  of  the  chamber  by  means  of  large  mains  directly 
to  the  blowing  engines.  In  this  manner  the  moisture  in  the  air 
is  reduced  to  an  average  of  1.5  grains  per  cubic  foot.  This 
system  is  being  applied  rather  widely  in  iron  blast-furnace 
practice  and  affords  a  very  appreciable  economy  in  coke  con- 
sumption in  the  blast  furnace  and  power  consumption  in  the 

1  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXV,  746  (1905). 
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blowing  engines  by  furnishing  the  latter  with  denser  air.  The 
output  of  the  furnace  is  also  materially  increased.  At  the 
Isabella  furnaces  near  Pittsburg  the  output  was  increased  by 
the  use  of  dry  blast  from  358  tons  per  24  hours  with  a  coke 
consumption  of  2147  pounds  per  ton  of  iron,  to  447  tons  with  a 
coke  consumption  of  1726  pounds. 

Blast-producing  Machinery.  —  Blast-producing  machinery 
for  metallurgical  furnaces  is  of  three  types:  (1)  Centrifugal  fans 
or  fan  blowers  operated  either  as  pressure  or  exhaust  devices 
for  low  pressure  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces  per  square  inch;  (2) 


Fig.  180.  —  Rotary  blower  with  end  of  casing  removed. 

rotary  blowers  of  the  impeller  type  for  the  production  of  blast 
of  pressure  up  to  64  oz.  per  square  inch;  and  (3)  blowing 
engines  of  the  cylinder  type  for  the  production  of  blast  of  higher 
pressures. 

Fans  have  but  a  limited  apphcation  for  metallurgical  pur- 
poses and  are  therefore  not  discussed  further.  Rotary  blowers 
of  the  impeller  type  are  widely  employed  for  the  production  of 
blast  for  lead  and  copper  blast  furnaces.  Fig.  179  shows  the 
general  view  of  a  Connersville  rotary  blower  with  direct  attached 
engine.  The  engine  is  provided  with  a  delicate  governor  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  any  desired  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  within  certain  limits,  each  revolution  of  the  impellers 
displacing  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  free  air,  which  varies 
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with  tho  size  of  the  blowor.  Ki^-.  l.SO  shows  a  rotary  blower  with 
one  end  of  the  easing:;  removed.  A  and  A'  are  th(*  inipcjUers,  the 
impeller  .1  being;  ('oui)I(hI  directly  to  tlu^  engine  by  m(uins  of  th(; 
shaft  /).  The  shaft  B'  is  driven  by  j^earin^  from  tin;  shaft  7^. 
The  impeller  A  is  revolved  eh)ekwise  and  A'  counter-clockwise; 
(lie  air  enters  through  the  easing  by  the  inlet  as  shown  by  the 
lower  arrow,  is  then  imprisoncul  l)etween  the  vanes  of  the  im- 
pellers and  the  casing  as  the  first  revolve,  compressed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pressure  that  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  chamber  not 
at  the  moment  connected  with  the  air  inlet,  and  constantly  dis- 
charged at  the  outlet  into  the  blast  pipe.  The  pressure  in  the 
above  part  of  the  chamber  is  always  that  which  prevails  in  the 
blast  mains  leading  to  the  furnace.  The  principle  ^  of  operation 
of  the  rotary  blower  is  the  rotation  of  two  moving  parts  in 
definite  relation  to  each  other,  these  two  parts  being  composed 
of  curves  of  such  form  that  uniform  clearance  is  constantly 
maintained  between  the  outlines  of  the  respective  impellers,  the 
point  of  contact  being  either  on  or  contingent  to  a  line  joining  the 
centers  of  the  two  rotating  shafts.  The  clearance  contact  at 
this  point  prevents  the  return  of  the  air  which  has  been  drawn  in 
b}^  the  rotation  of  the  lobe  of  the  impeller  in  the  case,  thus 
enclosing  the  air  lying  between  the  outline  of  the  two  lobes  and 
the  case.  This  volume  of  air,  therefore,  is  drawn  in  and  discharged 
twice  a  revolution  for  each  impeller,  making  the  displacement 
of  the  blower  equal  to  four  times  this  amount.  The  air  is 
drawn  in  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  suction  and  is 
maintained  at  this  same  pressure  until  the  upper  edge  of  the 
case  is  reached.  The  impeller  tip  then  passes  the  edge  of 
the  case,  and  the  air  between  the  case  and  the  impellers  is 
immediately  raised  to  the  discharge  pressure.  This  sudden 
rise  makes  a  certain  fluctuation  in  the  discharge  of  the  blower 
by  reducing  the  pressure  at  the  entrance  to  the  discharge  pipe, 
so  that  the  discharge  pressure  at  that  point  represents  a  wave 
fine. 

Rotary  blowers  are  usually  driven  by  moderate  speed  engines, 
one  impeller  shaft  being  directly  connected  to  the  crank  of  the 
engine,  while  the  second  impeller  shaft  is  driven  from  the  first 
by  a  single  set  of  gearing  on  the  engine  side  of  the  blower.  For 
large  blowers  compound  engines  are  used,  the  cylinders  usually 

1  G.  C.  Hicks,  Jr.,  E.  and  M.  Jour.,  LXXXVII,  352  (1909). 
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connected  tandem  to  one  impeller  shaft.  When  cross-compound 
engines  are  used,  both  cyhnders  should  also  be  cranked  to  one 
shaft  only,  as  it  is  not  possible  otherwise  to  apply  equal  power 
to  both  shafts.  When  blowers  are  driven  by  electric  motors 
it  is  customary  to  double  gear  the  impeller  shafts,  one  set  on 
each  side  of  the  blower,  and  drive  each  shaft  by  a  separate 
motor.  In  plants  where  it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  speed  of  the 
blowers  in  order  to  regulate  the  air  supply  for  the  furnaces,  it 
is  best  to  drive  by  engine,  as  the  motor  drive  does  not  furnish 
facility  for  variable  speed. 

The  horse-power  of  a  rotary  blower  may  be  calculated  from 
the  following  formula: 

H.P.  =  0.00436  X  displacement    per    min.    in     cu.    ft.  X 
pressure  of  air  discharge  in  lbs. 
To  this  amount  about  10  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  internal 
friction  in  the  blower. 

Table  LXXXIX  gives  the  volumetric  efficiency  and  horse- 
power required  for  a  39  X  84  inch  Connersville  blower  driven 
by  a  12  X  24  X  36  inch  tandem  compound  Corliss  engine. 


Table  LXXXIX.     Data  for  a  Rotary  Blower 


Pressure,  lbs. 

• 

Total  horse -power 

Theoretical 

displacement 

cubic  feet 

Actual  displacement 
cubic  feet 

0.0 

19.30 

19,250 



0.05 

23.76 

19,212 

0.5 

52.83 

18,727 

1.0 

100.91 

18,508 

1.0 

100.93 

18,508 

1.5 

132.67 

18,344 

2.0 

176.11 

18,200 

2.5 

223.20 

18,028 

3.0 

256.87 

17,965 

3.5 

287.56 

17,863 

Table  XC  gives  important  data  concerning  the  Root  Rotary 
Blower.^ 

1  L.  S.  Austin,  Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  XCIX,  432  (1909). 
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Table  XC.     Data  for  Rotary  Blowers 


Displacement  per  revolu 
tion 

Ordinary    speed    for    con- 
stant duty   

Nominal  capacity  per  min 
at  the  above  speed  in 
cu.  ft 

Diameter   of   discharge 
opening,  inches 

Weight  of  blower,  lbs.    .  .  . 

Corresponding  furnace  di- 
mensions at  tuyeres,  in  . 

Horse-power  at  2  lbs.  per 
sq.  in 

Horse-power  at  1  lb.   per 
sq.  in 

Capacity  of  furnace,  tons 
(silver-lead)   

Capacity  of  furnace,  tons 
(copper-matting)  .... 


Number  of  blower 


250 

2000 

12 
3000 

33X33 

20 

10 

42 

63 


200 

2500 

14 
5500 

36X48 

25 

12i 

52 

78 


24i 
175 

4287 

16 
8400 

36X84 

43 

21i 

89 

136 


42 
150 

6300 

20 
12,500 

42X120 

63 

3U 
131 

196 


67 
125 

8375 

24 
20,000 

48X144 

84 

42 

137 

260 


100 
100 

10,000 

30 
27,000 

48X192 

100 

50 

208 

317 


Fig.  181  shows  a  blowing  engine  for  the  production  of  blast 
for  use  in  Bessemer  copper  converters;  Figs.  182  and  183,  views 
of  blowing  engines  for  the  production  of  blast  for  the  iron  blast 
furnace.  These  blowing  engines  are  all  of  the  cyhnder  type 
and  are  essentially  typical  air  compressors.  While,  however, 
the  ordinary  air  compressor  is  designed  to  furnish  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  air  at  a  high  pressure,  i.e.  60  to  500 
pounds  per  square  inch,  blowing  engines  are  designed  to  furnish 
very  large  volumes  of  air  at  comparatively  low  pressure,  viz., 
5  to  20  pounds  per  square  inch.  When  rotary  impeller  blowers 
are  used  for  pressures  above  64  oz.,  the  back  leakage  of  air 
passed  the  impellers  or  the  slip  is  considerable,  so  that  the  volume 
of  air  dehvered  ordinarily  at  the  discharge  orifice  of  the  blower 
is  not  more  than  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  rated  capacity. 
Certain  well-constructed  blowers  have  a  volumetric  efficiency  of 
95  per  cent,  at  2  to  3  lbs.  pressure,  and  about  78  per  cent,  at  10 
lbs.  pressure,  which  represents  the  maximum  pressure  at  which 
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they  can  be  used.  The  shp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  blowers  there  must  be  a  clearance  between  the  vanes 
of  the  impellers  and  between  the  impellers  and  the  casing,  since 
to  have  these  in  contact  would  cause  excessive  friction  and  too 
great  consumption  of  power.  While  this  clearance  is  made  as 
small  as  possible  and  the  clearance  spaces  are  practically  filled 
with  grease,  still  slip  at  the  higher  pressures  is  unavoidable. 


Fig.  182.  —  Blowing  engine  for  iron  blast  furnace. 


In  fact,  even  at  low  pressures  the  volumetric  efficiency,  i.e.  the 
ratio  between  the  rated  capacity  and  the  air  delivered,  rarely 
exceeds  90  per  cent,  in  old  blowers.  In  the  blowing  engine,  on 
the  other  hand,  shp  even  at  high  pressures  is  very  small,  since 
in  the  air  cylinders  the  piston  and  cyhnder  have  tight  metal 
contact.  For  this  reason,  when  pressures  above  four  pounds 
are  used,  the  blowing  engine  is  preferred  to  the  rotary  blower  as 
a  more  satisfactory,  and  economical  mechanism.  For  pressures 
under  four  pounds,  rotary  blowers  probably  furnish  the  most 
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Half  Section  on  E-F 


Sectional  Elevation  Section  through  Gas  Inlet 

Fig.  184.  —  McClure  3-pass  fire-brick  hot  blast  stove. 
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economical  apparatus  as  regards  horse-power  consumed  and  cost 
of  installation. 

Within  recent  years,  the  large  blowing  engines  for  iron  blast 
furnace  work  have  been  driven  by  gas  engines  operated  by  blast- 
furnace gas.  This  affords  a  very  considerable  saving,  since  at 
most  blast-furnace  pi-ants  the  supply  of  gas  is  ample  for  the  hot 
blast  stoves  and  for  power  purposes. 

Apparatus  for  Heating  Blast.  —  In  blast-furnace  smelting 
hot  blast  is  used  in  the  iron  furnace  and  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  copper  smelting.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  is 
evident  that  heat  introduced  into  the  furnace  in  the  form  of 
heated  air  for  combustion  serves  to  replace  fuel  to  the  extent 


Fig.  185,  —  Longitudinal  section  of  U-pipe  hot  blast  stoves. 


of  the  heat  contained  in  the  air.  In  the  iron  blast  furnace 
enormous  quantities  of  gas  are  produced  which  can  be  burned. 
This  gas,  which  otherwise  might  go  to  waste,  is  employed  in  pre- 
heating the  air  for  the  furnace,  in  this  manner  making  a  direct 
saving  in  coke.  When  fuel  has  to  be  burned  directly  to  preheat 
blast  the  economy  of  hot  blast  is  questionable,  since  the  fuel  so 
consumed  might  be  used  with  better  advantage  directly  in  the 
furnace.  The  exception  to  this  is  when  the  extra  addition  of 
carbonaceous  fuel  would  disturb  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the 
furnace,  as  for  instance  in  certain  forms  of  copper  matte  smelting 
where  economic  conditions  demand  the  making  of  a  highly 
siliceous,  difficultly  fusible  slag,  with  a  small  amount  of  high- 
grade  matte.     Then  the  large  percentage  of  coke  required  to 
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i)l)(:iin  (he  liiii;li  ((Mii])(M-jitur('  ncccssury  will  iiulucc  ;i  rcMliicinjr 
atinosplKMc  ill  (he  liinuKu*,  which  is  <h't liincniiil  to  ohtaiiiiii^ 
:i  sinnll  mnllc  fall  or  lii,i!;l>  coiicciit  I'alioii.  In  this  inslancc, 
if  (he  cxli'a  licat  rcciuircd  (o  obtain  the  working  t('ini)('ra,tur(i 
can  be  in(i'()(hi('(Hl  by  inciins  ol"  liol  l)hist,  thc^  i)r(>('(\ss  will  Ix; 
b(Mi('fit(Hl.  Tiius,  the  extra  fuel,  instead  of  Ix'in^  added  directly 
to  tlu^  furnace,  is  employed  in  a  s(q)arate  furnace  for  preheating 
the  ])last.  In  a  jjjeneral  way  tlu*  question  of  hot  blast  therefore 
resolv(^s  itself  into  this:  If  wast(^  heat  is  available,  heatcnl  blast 
is  usually  desirable;  if  waste  heat  is  not  available  and  extra  fuel 


Fig.  186.  —  U-pipe  hot  blast  stoves. 


must  be  burned  for  the  preheating  of  the  air,  hot  blast,  except  in 
special  cases,  is  not  economical. 

Fig.  184  show^s  a  McClure  three-pass  fire-brick  hot  blast  stove. 
This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  steel  shell  tight  against  pressures 
of  20  to  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  filled  with  special  fire  brick 
set  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration.  Four  of  these  stoves 
are  usually  used  with  one  blast  furnace,  one  of  them  being  on  aivj 
i.e.  has  the  air  blast  from  the  blowing  engines  passing  through 
it  and  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  fire  brick,  w^hile  two  are 
on  gas,  i.e.  are  having  blast-furnace  gas  burned  in  them  to  heat 
the  brick  work.  One  is  held  in  reserve.  When  the  first  one  has 
been  cooled  down  by  the  passage  of  the  cold  blast  it  is  reversed, 
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the  air  now  passing  through  a  newly  heated  stove,  while  the  gas 
is  turned  on  the  cool  stove.  The  manner  of  operation  of  the 
stove  is  as  follows :  To  heat  the  stove,  the  hot  blast  valve  and  the 
cold  blast  valve  are  closed.  Gas  is  admitted  through  the  gas 
inlet,  shown  in  section  CD,  and  air  admitted  at  the  air  inlet  at  C. 
The  gas  burns  in  the  central  open  space,  the  products  of 
combustion  passing  down  through  the  spaces  between  the  brick 
work  and  then  up  the  peripheral  space  near  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  stove,  and  out  through  the  chimney  valve  which  is 
open.  When  the  stove  has  been  heated  sufficiently  it  is  reversed, 
i.e.  the  chimney  valve,  air  inlet,  and  gas  inlet  are  closed,  the  cold 
blast  valve  opened  and  also  the  hot  blast  valve.  The  air  then 
takes  the  direction  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  illustration, 
and  issues  from  the  stove  to  the  hot  blast  main  which  leads  to 
the  furnace.  By  these  means  the  blast  is  preheated  to  between 
600  and  900°  C.  Stoves  for  preheating  the  blast  to  a  moderate 
degree  are  shown  in  Figs.  185  and  186.  Fig.  185  is  a  general 
view'  of  a  hot  blast  U-pipe  stove,  while  Fig.  186  represents  a 
longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  same  stove.  Stoves  of  this 
type  have  been  used  to  preheat  air  for  copper  smelting.  The 
U-pipe  construction  is  employed  since  this  allows  for  free  expan- 
sion and  contraction  without  strain,  as  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  pipes  tight  against  leakage.  The  pipes 
are  suspended  freely  from  I-beams  at  the  top  of  the  structure. 
Coal  is  burnt  on  a  grate,  the  products  of  combustion  passing 
through  and  among  the  pipes  to  a  flue.  The  blast  enters  at  the 
front  end  of  the  stove  and  leaves  at  the  rear  end.  Stoves  of 
this  type  have  also  been  heated  by  the  waste  hot  gases  from  blast 
and  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  for  this  purpose  the  U-pipes  are 
placed  in  special  chambers  connected  with  the  flues.  U-pipe 
stoves  are  not  very  efficient,  due  to  leakage  after  being  in  use 
for  some  time. 


C  llAPTER   XIV 

AN    EXAMPLE    ILLUSTRATINC;    THE    PHYSICS    AND 
C^IIEMISTRY   OF   A   SMELTINd    OPERATION 

The  Blast  Furnace   for  ('opper 

General  Statement.  —  Copper  matte  .smelting  in  the  blast 
furnace  may  be  divided  into  two  main  types:  (1)  pyritic  smelting 
in  which  the  iron  sulphide  serves  as  the  fuel,  and  (2)  oxidized  or 
roasted  ore  smelting,  with  only  enough  sulphur  present  to  form 
the  required  amount  of  copper  iron  matte.  In  the  first  type 
only  a  small  amount  (2  to  4  per  cent.)  of  carbonaceous  fuel  is 
used,  while  in  the  second  the  amount  of  coke  necessary  is  14  to 
16  per  cent. 

Dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  furnace  charge  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  iron  sulphide  present,  and  the  amount  of  coke 
used,  copper  matte  smelting  will  range  between  the  two  types. 

Since  the  sulphides  of  iron  are  fuel,  the  general  aim  is  to  add 
only  enough  of  the  expensive  carbonaceous  fuel,  coke,  as  is 
necessary  to  generate  the  required  number  of  heat  units  needed 
to  attain  the  necessary  margin  above  the  critical  temperature  to 
carry  on  the  smelting  operation.  The  conditions  existing  in 
the  interior  of  the  furnace  for  the  two  types  of  smelting  are 
shown  in  Fig.  187.  This  furnace  is  15  ft.  in  height  from  the 
tuyere  level  to  the  charge  floor  level,  and  54  by  240  in.  in  cross- 
section  at  the  tuyere  level.  A  illustrates  the  conditions  existing 
in  smelting  roasted  or  oxidized  ores  with  coke  as  fuel.  The 
figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  furnace  on  the  short 
diameter.  The  zone  of  the  furnace  in  which  oxidation  or  com- 
bustion takes  place,  and  in  which  the  heat  is  developed,  is  called, 
for  pyritic  smelting,  the  focus,  after  Robert  Sticht.  The  term 
is  here  applied  to  both  types  of  smelting.  The  focus  is  of  com- 
paratively limited  volume,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  figure.  B  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  furnace  in 
which  pyritic  smelting  is  carried  on.  In  both  cases,  A  and  B, 
the  furnace  is  filled  with  solid  charge  from  the  stock  level  near 
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the  feed  floor  to  a  short  distance  below  the  tuyeres,  the 
weight  of  the  charge  being  sustained  by  arching  on  the  boshes, 
by  the  lifting  effect  of  the  rising  gas  current,  and  by  resting  on 
the  liquid  contents  of  the  hearth.  The  charge  is  made  up  to 
form  the  proper  slag  and  is  fed  as  described  on  page  435. 
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Fig.   187.  —  Diagram  representing  conditions  in  the  interior  of  a  copper 

matting  blast  furnace. 
A.  Smelting  roasted  ore  with  coke.  B.   Pyritic  smelting. 

In  case  of  the  coke  furnace,  the  solid  material  in  the  focus  of 
the  furnace  is  chiefly  incandescent  coke,  which  burns  away 
rapidly  at  the  tuyere  level,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
focus,  and  just  above  the  focus,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
charge  become  liquid  and  form  slag  and  matte  which  trickle 
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down  through  \hv  iiilcrsticcs  between  the  pieces  of  eoko  and 
collecl  in  Hie  lie;iiili  helow  the  tuyeres.  In  tlie  (!iise  of  Wn) 
pyritic  furnace  the  solid  nniteriid  in  tlie  focnis  of  tlie  furnaec; 
is  chiefly  the  (pnirt/  and  the  earthy  base;  (H)nstituents  of  the 
charj:;(\  while  i\w  suli)hides,  deprived  of  j)art  of  their  sulphur 
l)y  distillation,  become  molten  somewlierci  a  sJiort  distance 
above  the  focus  and  trickles  down  throuj!;h  th(^  silica,  (;tc.  In 
tlie  focus  they  are  stru(;k  by  tlu^  hot  oxyp;en  of  the  air  and 
in  the  j^resence  of  tlie  sili(^a  rapidly  converted  to  ferrous 
silicate,  (2Fe()-Si()2),  which  a])sorbs  the  earthy  bases  present, 
and  thus  forms  the  slag.  The  matte  is  that  part  of  the 
sul])hi(les  which  escape  oxidation,  the  relative  amount  of  slag 
and  matte  being  a  function  of  the  completeness  of  oxidation 
of  the  sul])hides,  which  is  dependent  on  the  air  supply. 

In  both  types  of  smelting  the  amount  of  blast  is  such  that  the 
oxygen  is  practically  entirely  uSed  up  in  the  focus,  and  only  little 
free  oxygen  exists  above  the  focus. ^  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
coke  smelting  the  furnace  atmosphere  above  the  focus  is  redu- 
cing and  then  nearly  neutral  near  the  top,  while  in  the  pyritic 
furnace  it  is  neutral.  The  zone  of  oxidation,  or  the  actual 
smelting  zone,  is  a  limited  area,  and  the  main  body  of  the  furnace 
fulfils  the  function  of  preparing  the  charge,  in  its  descent  in  the 
furnace,  for  the  reactions  in  the  focus. 

In  order  to  have  the  blast  furnace  continuous  in  its  action 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  products  leaving  the  hearth  thoroughly 
liquid.  In  the  copper  furnace  these  products  are  slag  and  matte, 
and  it  follows  that  there  must  be  attained  in  the  focus  a  certain 
working  temperature,  viz.,  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  that  this 
slag  and  matte  will  be  liquid  enough  to  freely  run  out  of  the  fur- 
nace and  permit  of  separation  by  gravity  in  the  forehearths. 
The  freezing  temperature  of  matte  (875  to  1050°  C.)  is  usually 

1  J.  Herman,  West.  Chem.  &  Met.,  1,  145  (1905).  This  condition  is  not 
always  realized  in  practice,  though  it  should  be.  The  following  gas  analyses 
from  copper  furnaces  show  the  difference  prevailing  in  practice:  Morenci, 
Ariz.,  smelting  with  10.6  per  cent,  fixed  carbon:  COo,  10.9  per  cent.;  SO2, 
2.5  per  cent.;  CO,  2.15  per  cent.;  O2,  8.00  per  cent.;  N2,  76.45  per  cent,  by 
volume.  Globe,  Ariz.,  smelting  with  10  per  cent,  fixed  carbon:  CO2,  17.2  per 
cent.;  SO2,  3.5  per  cent.;  CO,  3.2  per  cent.;  O2,  none;  N2,  76.1  per  cent,  by 
volume.  Mt.  Lyell,  Tasmania,  smelting  with  1  per  cent,  fixed  carbon:  CO2, 
5.45  per  cent.;  SO2,  8.93  per  cent.;  CO,  none;  O2,  0.70  per  cent.;  N2,  84.92  per 
cent,  by  volume. 
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well  below  that  of  the  slag,  so  that  the  working  temperature 
may  be  defined  as  that  at  which  the  slag  is  thoroughly  molten. 
The  critical  temperature  is  that  required  to  form  the  slag,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  contingencies  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  margin  above  this.  The  critical  temperature  plus  the 
necessary  margin  is  the  working  temperature  of  the  furnace.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  composition  of  the  charge  must  be 
such  that  it  will  generate  enough  heat  units  to  attain  this  work- 
ing temperature  in  the  focus  of  the  furnace.  What  the  working 
temperature  is  for  any  given  case  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  slag  made.  The  formation  temperatures  and  melting-points 
of  slags  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  composition  of  the  slag,  which  may  vary  rather  widely 
within  certain  limits,  is  fixed  within  these  limits  by  commercial 
considerations,  viz.,  nature  of  ores  and  fluxes  available.  The 
slag  made  is  usually  the  most  economical  under  the  conditions 
prevailing.  Thus  if  siliceous  ores  are  plentiful  and  iron  bearing 
ores  and  limestone  scarce,  a  slag  high  in  silica  will  usually  be 
made.  Its  precise  composition  is,  however,  also  influenced  by 
other  factors.  Thus,  a  highly  siliceous  slag  (45  to  50  per  cent. 
Si02)  has,  in  most  cases,  a  high  formation  temperature  and  is 
normally  very  viscous  even  with  considerable  superheating,  so 
that  its  movement  through  the  focus  is  sluggish.  This  very 
much  retards  the  rate  of  smelting  and  thus  gives  a  low  furnace 
capacity,  which  very  materially  increases  the  cost  per  ton  of 
charge  smelted,  since  the  daily  labor  charges  and  the  fixed  charges 
remain  the  same.  The  heat  units  that  must  be  developed  per 
unit  of  charge  are  ^ also  greater,  requiring  a  large  percentage  of 
fuel  and  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  smelting.  It  may  therefore 
be  more  economical  to  make  a  slag  lower  in  silica  than  could  be 
made,  even  though  it  v/ill  entail  the  use  of  more  ore  containing 
iron  and  more  limestone. 

Factors  Influencing  Capacity.  —  In  considering  the  capacity 
of  the  furnace  it  is  evident  that  the  primal  factor  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  slag  is  formed  in  the  focus  and  removed  therefrom 
into  the  hearth,  for  if  this  takes  place  rapidly  the  furnace  charge 
will  sink  faster  per  unit  of  time,  a  direct  measure  of  the  capacity. 
A  fast  forming  and  fluid  slag  will  therefore  give  a  high  capacity. 
The  rate  at  which  the  slag  forms  is  dependent  upon  the  speed  of 
the  particular  reaction  involved,  which  in  turn  is  largely  a  func- 
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lion  of  the  toiriponitiirc'  It  follows,  tlicrcforc,  that  tho  hifrJKT 
the  (cinixMniiirc  in  (he  focus  within  limits,  tin;  gr(»at(T  will  ho 
the  funiMce  capacity,  hi  the  case  of  i)yrific  smelting'  the  partic- 
ular reaction  involved  is  that  of  the  oxidation  of  iron  sulphide; 
with  the  formation  of  the  monosilicate  of  iron  si ajz;,  and  SO^^as. 
It  is  (wident  that  if  1  lu^  air  he  hlown  into  t  he  furnace  in  such  (juan- 
tity  per  unitof  time  as  to  cause  a  maximum  velocity  of  reac-tion 
in  tlu^  focus,  nearly  th(^  theoretical  temperatures  of  (;om})ustion 
will  l)(^  n^ached  (the  hij>;hest  jiossihle)  and  thcs  s])eed  of  the  fur- 
nace he  the  j2;reatest  attainable.  Tlu;  reason  that  the  theoretical 
temperature  of  combustion  will  be  nearly  reached  under  these 
conditions  is  as  follows. 

If  we  conceive  carbon  and  oxygen  in  contact  in  proper  pro- 
portion in  a  space  insulated  against  all  radiation,  and  reaction 
takes  place  bet\veen  them,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  is  liberated 
when  the  reaction  is  complete,  which  will  raise  the  products  of 
combustion  to  a  certain  temperature.  Under  the  conditions 
of  insulation  against  radiation,  the  time  it  takes  to  complete 
the  reaction  has  no  influence.  The  final  temperature  is  the 
same  whether  the  reaction  takes  a  second  or  a  year.  If,  however, 
the  reaction  takes  place  under  ordinary  conditions,  radiation 
plays  an  important  part,  and  the  above  temperature  can  only 
be  approximately  reached  if  the  velocit3^  of  reaction  is  so  great 
that  the  amount  of  radiation,  which  has  as  a  factor,  time,  will  be 
comparatively  small  in  the  interval  that  the  reaction  completes 
itself.  The  slower  the  reaction,  therefore,  the  lower  will  be  the 
temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion.  If  now  a  unit  mass 
of  fuel,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  considered  in  the  act  of  combus- 
tion, and  the  oxygen  is  not  supplied  fast  enough  to  attain  the 
maximum  speed  of  reaction,  for  the  existing  temperature,  it  is 
evident  that  the  heat  units  will  not  be  developed  as  fast  as  they 
might  be,  thus  raising  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  highest 
attainable  temperature,  but  that  radiation  will  have  time  to 
dissipate  heat  units,  which  would  serve  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  products  of  combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess 
of  air  will  lower  the  temperature  by  increasing  the  amounts 
of  the  products  of  combustion  to  be  heated.  The  air,  therefore, 
must  be  supplied  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  rate  as  is  called 
for  by  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  reaction  in  question.     When 

iNernst,  Theoretische  Chemie,  668  (1909). 
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this  is  the  case  the  maximum  velocity  will  be  attained  and  at 
the  same  time  the  maximum  temperature  possible.  This  repre- 
sents the  limit  beyond  which  no  furnace  can  be  driven,  and  this 
Hmit  can  be  established  only,  for  any  given  case,  by  experiment. 
The  capacity  of  any  given  furnace  is  dependent  upon  its  smelting 
area,  i.e.  the  cross-sectional  area  at  the  tuyeres,  for  it  is  over 
this  area  that  combustion  takes  place  and  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  determines  the  total  quantity  of  slag  that  can  form 
in  a  unit  of  time. 

The  size  of  the  furnace  also  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
temperature  attainable,  since  a  large  furnace  will  have  relatively 
less  surface  per  unit  of  volume  than  a  small  furnace,  and  hence 
the  radiation  losses  per  unit  of  volume  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
in  a  large  furnace  than  in  a  small  one,  as  the  amount  of  radiation 
is  a  direct  function  of  the  surface  exposed.  Thus,  considering 
two  furnaces,  one  2  X  6  ft.  in  cross-section  at  the  tuyeres  and 
the  other  4  X  16  ft.,  for  1  ft.  of  height  in  the  tuyeres  jackets,  the 
volume  of  the  first  is  12  cu.  ft.  and  of  the  second  64  cu.  ft.  The 
surface  area  for  the  first,  for  1  ft.  height,  is  16  sq.  ft.,  and  for  the 
second,  72  sq.  ft.  The  first  has  Ij  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  cubic 
foot  of  volume,  while  the  second  has  Ij  sq.  ft.  and  thus  a  smaller 
loss  by  radiation. 

Volume  of  Air  and  Blast  Pressure.  —  The  quantity  of  air 
required  has  been  mentioned  on  page  457  and  is  calculated  for 
a  given  case  in  the  following  pages.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  air  is  usually  stated  in 
terms  of  blower  displacement.  The  blower,  however,  never 
furnishes  its  theoretic  quantity  of  air,  but  always  appreciably 
less,  and  when  the  various  sources  of  leakage  are  considered, 
such  as  those  in  the  blast  pipes,  at  the  tuyeres,  etc.,  it  is 
probable  that  the  air  entering  the  furnace  does  not  exceed  50 
to  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  blower.  It 
is  necessary  to  briefly  discuss  the  blast  pressure. 

The  blast  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  manometer  gage  on 
the  blowers  and  is  expressed  in  either  ounces  or  pounds  avoir- 
dupois per  square  inch  of  area.  The  energy  represented  by  the 
blast  pressure  is  expended  in  (1)  forcing  the  air  through  the  air 
mains  to  the  furnace,  (2)  forcing  the  air  through  the  tuyeres  at 
the  required  velocity,  (3)  forcing  the  air  through  the  charge 
column  of  the  furnace.     The  pressure  required  to  force  the  blast 
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through  the  tuyeres  vim  he  rcjidily  calculated  by  Zeuner's 
formula  adapted  to  tiiis  j)ur|)()sc,  and  which  is: 

Pi,  P'i  =  absolute  pressure  in  bustle  pipe  and  in  furnace 
outsid(*  of  tuyeres  respectively. 

(Pi  —  F2)  =  difference  in  pressure  between  air  in  bustle 
pipe  and  in  the  furnace*  in  pounds. 

Ti  =  absolute  temperature  of  blast,  Fahrenheit  degrees. 

V  =  volume  of  free  air  passing  through  tuyeres  per  minute, 
measured  in  thousands  of  cu})ic  feet. 

d  =  diameter  of  tuyere  in  inches. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  copper  furnace,  48  X  192  in.  in  section, 
with  fifteen  3-in.  tuyeres  on  the  side  or  30  in  all,  blown  with 
300  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  per  square  foot  of  hearth  area,  there 
will  pass  into  the  furnace  19,200  cu.  ft.  free  air  per  minute,  and 
each  tuyere  will  take  640  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  Applying  the  above 
formula  and  assuming  a  blast  pressure  of  2  lbs.  or  32  oz.  in  the 
bustle  pipe  and  a  temperature  of  70°  F.,  we  have: 

(460  +  70)xf^y 

Viooo/ 

^'  -  ^^  =  '■'  X     (14.7  +  2)  X  (3)--  -  °-3«  'b^- 

or  a  difference  in  pressure  of  6  oz.  between  the  bustle  pipe  and 
the  interior  of  the  furnace  at  the  tuyeres.  The  energy  of  the 
blast  jet  from  the  tuyeres  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
and  hence  directly  as  this  difference  in  pressure,  and  as  it  is 
this  energy  which  gives  it  its  penetrative  power  or  its  ability 
to  reach  the  center  of  the  furnace,  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere 
is  of  importance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  tuyeres  of  too  large 
a  diameter  will  cause  too  small  a  difference  in  pressure  and  the 

1  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  T.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  XXXVI,  460  (1906).  In  this  formula 
air  is  taken  at  a  pressure  of  760  nun.  and  70°  F.,  and  1000  cu.  ft.  assumed  to 
weigh  75  lbs.  If  other  conditions  prevail,  the  following  formula  should  be 
used  in  which  W  =  weight  of  air  in  pounds  passing  each  tuyere  per  minute, 
A  =  area  of  tuyere  orifice  in  square  inches,  and  other  data  as  above. 


W  =  63.6  A  y^^^ ^ 
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blast  will  be  deficient  in  penetrative  power  and  not  reach  the 
middle  of  the  furnace,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  dead 
material  there  and  the  smelting  area  be  decreased.  If  the  tuyeres 
are  too  small  the  penetrative  power  will  be  too  great,  with  the 
result  of  throwing  most  of  the  blast  to  the  center,  thus  forming 
dead  areas  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  The  proper  proportion- 
ing of  tuyeres  and  their  distribution  must  be  determined  by 
experience. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  blast  pressure  is  required  to 
force  the  furnace  gases  through  the  charge  column.     The  height 
of  the  column  is  the  most  important  factor,  though  the  nature 
of  the  charge  has  a  decided  influence.     If  the  charge  be  open 
and  porous,  viz.,  made  up  of  rather  large  pieces,  the  resistance 
will  be  comparatively  low.     If  a  large  proportion  of  fine  material 
is  present,  the  resistance  will  be  much  increased  and  it  will  take 
increased  pressure  to  force  the  same  volume  of  air  into  the  fur- 
nace.    It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  air  needed  for  any  given 
smelting  operation  is  a  fixed  quantity,  but  that  the  blast  pressure 
may  be  variable,  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  charge. 
With  the  higher  pressures  incidental  to  fine  material  in  the 
charge,  considerable  flue  dust  is  made,  as  the  high  velocity  of 
the  escaping  gases  entrains  fine  particles  of  charge  and  carries 
them  to  the  dust  chambers.     Since  the  heat  from  a  charge  is 
developed  locally  in  the  focus  of  the  furnace  and  there  absorbed 
by  the  products  of  combustion,  viz.,  the  slag,  matte,  and  the 
furnace  gases,  and  these  latter  contain  a  great  many  heat  units 
as  they  leave  the  focus,  a  certain  height  of  furnace  is  necessary 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  this  hot  ascending  gas  current  to  transfer 
a  large  part  of  its  heat  to  the  descending  solid  charge,  pre- 
heating it.     If  the  height  of  the  furnace  is  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  gases  will  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  which 
is  wasted,  and  must  be  again  suppUed  to  the  focus  of  the  furnace 
by  additional  fuel  on  the  charge. 

The  Thermal  Balance  of  the  Pyritic  Furnace.  —  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  heat  units  in  the  furnace  are  developed  locaUy 
in  the  focus  by  reaction  between  constituents  of  the  charge  and 
the  air  blown  in,  and  are  there  transferred  to  the  products  of 
combustion,  viz.,  the  slag  and  matte  which  escape  downward  into 
the  hearth,  and  the  gases  which  ascend  through  the  charge. 
These  gases  give  up  a  large  part  of  their  heat  to  the  charge, 
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l)n'h('atinp;  it  to  the  t(»m])('nitiiro  of  tho  upper  part  of  the  focus, 
Miul  tluMi  (*s(':i|)o  lit  tho  top  of  tho  furiuic(\  In  the  calculjitions, 
(licn'forc,  wliicli  follow,  the  basis  is  the  unit  of  cluinjc,  the  weight 
of  wliich  is  tak(Mi  as  one  kilopiram.  The  following-  is  a  general 
sta<(Mn(Mil  of  (he  problem :  One  kilogram  of  charge  is  eapal)lo 
of  (leveloi)ing  a  certain  number  of  heat  units.  To  burn  this 
weight  of  charge  requires  a  definite  amount  of  air;  the  reaction 
gives  ris(*  to  definite  (juantities  of  gases,  slag,  and  matte,  each  of 
which  contains  a  certain  number  of  heat  units.  The  reaction 
causes  a  certain  maxinmm  temperature  in  the  focus  of  the  fur- 
naces. The  melting-point  of  the  slag  will  be  called  the  critical 
temperature,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  temperature 
attained  is  called  the  margin  of  temperature  above  the  critical 
temperature. 

In  pyritic  smelting  the  iron  sulphide  furnishes  the  fuel. 
The  iron  sulphides  are  pyrite,  FeS2,  and  pyrrhotite,  FerSs,  the 
copper  being  present  in  these  as  intermixed  sulphide,  CusS,  or 
CuFeS2  or  other  sulphides.  In  the  descent  of  this  material 
in  the  neutral  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  distillation  of  sulphur 
takes  place  (which  requires  heat)  and  the  sulphide  reaches  the 
upper  part  of  the  focus  of  the  furnace  as  FeS  ^  and  is  assumed  to 
burn  as  such  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  silica.  The  silica 
must  be  in  the  form  of  quartz,  i.e.  free  silica,  for  such  as  is  com- 
bined as  a  silicate  with  bases  is  not  available  to  form  silicate  of 
iron.  In  certain  ores  silica  exists  in  the  form  of  silicate  minerals, 
as  the  feldspars,  chlorite,  amphibole,  pyroxene,  etc.,  in  which 
case  the  silica  is  not  available.  Some  lime  is  needed  for  the  slags 
(added  in  the  form  of  limestone  if  it  is  not  present  in  the  ore), 
in  order  to  decrease  its  specific  gravity  and  afford  a  ready  separa- 

1  Robert  Sticht,  Metallurgie,  III,  388  (1906).  E.  D.  Peters,  Principles  of 
Copper  Smelting,  221.  Sticht  states  that  the  sulphide  reaches  the  focus  of 
the  furnace  in  the  form  of  ¥eSz,  approximately,  a  mixture  of  FeS  and  Fe,  thus 
containing  less  sulphur  than  FeS.  This  of  course  very  appreciably  lowers 
the  fuel  value,  below  that  of  FeS,  per  unit  of  charge.  Gas  analyses  which 
would  furnish  competent  evidence  on  this  point  are  still  lacking.  Gas  analyses 
made  at  Mt.  Lyell,  Tasmania,  are  from  the  nature  of  the  process  so  variable 
as  to  be  inconclusive.  From  the  author's  experience  with  the  process,  he 
would  say  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  sulphides  reach  the  upper  part 
of  the  focus  as  FeS  and  perhaps  as  FeySs  in  part,  and  burn  as  such,  while  the 
matte,  which  is  that  portion  of  the  sulphides  escaping  oxidation,  loses  addi- 
tional sulphur  by  the  higher  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  falling 
to  the  hearth. 
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tion  from  the  matte,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  if  less  than  4 
to  5  per  cent.  CaO  is  present,  the  slags  will  contain  more  than 
the  permissible  amount  in  copper.  The  following  equation 
expresses  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  pyritic  smelting, 
with  a  copper-bearing  pyrrhotite  as  the  main  ore.  The  pyrrho- 
tite is  expressed  as  a  mixture  of  FeS  and  FeS2  in  such  proportion 
as  to  make  FeySs,  for  convenience  in  calculation.  There  is 
probably  no  great  error  involved  in  this  assumption. 

Charge 


Pyrrhotite 


Quartz     Limestone 


Air 


13(6FeS  +  FeSs)  +  CuaS  +  60SiO2  +  20CaCO3  +  I22O2  +  488N2  = 
8424  158  3600  2000  3904       13664 

Slag  Matte  Gases 


40(2FeO-SiO2)  +  20(CaO-SiO2)  +  FeuS9+Cu2S  +  82SO2+  13S  +  2OCO2+  488N2 
8160  2320  1062  5248     416     880  13664 

The  heat  balance  of  this  equation  is  expressed  in  Table  XCI. 

Table  XCI.     Heat  Balance  of  Equation  Representing 
Pyritic  Smelting. 


Left  Side  of  Equation 

Right  Side  of  Equation 

Substance 

05 

a 
0 

Total 

Substance 

a 

.2 

«  0 

Totals 

Pyrrhotite  . 

FeS 1 

FeS2  ....  \ 

CuS  ....  J 

Si02    

CaCOs  .... 
O2 

N2 

78 

13 

1 

60 

20 

122 

488 

24,000 

66,900 

20,300 

180,000 

273,850 

1,872,000 

869,700 

20,300 

10,800,000 

5,477,000 

19,039,000 

2FeO-Si02 
CaO-SiOa. 

FeiiSs 

CU2S 

SO2 

S 

CO2 

N2 

40 

20 

1 

1 

82 
13 
20 

488 

318,200 

329,350 

264,000 

20,300 

69,260 

97,200 

12,728,000 

6,587,000 

264,000 

20,300 

5,679,320 

1,944,000 

27,222,620 

Balance  or  heat  evolved .  .    8,183,620 


Taking  the  weight  of  the  charge  as  unity  =  1  kg.,  and  cal- 
culating from  the  atomic  weights,  which  are  indicated  by  the 
figures  underneath  the  substances  in  the  equation,  we  obtain 
the  following  data: 
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One  unit  or  kilogram  of  charge  contains, 

8,528 
l>yrrh()lit,c YijH2  ^  ^  ^^' 

Ouartz  --'^-'^=0.254     " 

2,000  _  ,, 

Limestone  t^  j^g2  ~ 

.  1.000  kgs. 

Tlu^  per  cent,  of  co})pcr  on  the  charge  is  0.88  per  cAmi. 
One  unit  or  kilogram  of  charge  requires  the  following  amount 
of  air: 

Oxygen  to  burn  sulphides 3,904  ^  ^  ^^^ 

14,182 

1  Q  fKfKA 

Nitrogen  accompanying  the  same '        =  0.917^   " 

14,  lo^ 

Total  air =    1.192  kgs. 

This  weight  of  air  is  equal  to  0.921  cubic  meters  under  stand- 
ard conditions.  This  expressed  in  tons  and  cubic  feet  is  as  fol- 
lows.    One  ton  of  charge  requires  29,506  cu.  ft.  of  air. 

The  furnace  products  from  the  reaction  are  as  follows: 

10,480 

Slag — ^  =  0.738  kgs. 

^  14,182  ^ 

Matte — '- —  =0.0748  kgs.,  equal  to  a  matte  fall  of  7.48  per  cent. 

The  slag  and  matte  have  the  following  composition: 

SLAG  MATTE 

FeO  =  54.50  per  cent.  Fe  =  58  per  cent. 

Si02  =  34.50  per  cent.  Cu  =  12  per  cent. 

CaO  =  11.00  per  cent.  S  =  30  per  cent. 

This  matte  in  sinking  to  the  hearth  (it  is  the  sulphide  which 
escapes  combustion)  loses  some  additional  sulphur,  4  per  cent., 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  iron  and  copper  contents. 

1  In  the  equation  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  are  supposed  to  accompany 
one  volume  of  oxygen.  This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be  and 
the  correction  is  here  made  so  that  ten  parts  N2  by  weight  accompany  three 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
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This  sulphur  burns  in  the  focus,  but  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  heat  balance  as  the  amount  is  small. 
The  furnace  gases  produced  are  as  follows: 

13,664  ^   , 

Nitrogen  from  combustion  of  sulphides .         =  0.917  ^  kgs. 

Sulphur  from  distillation  of  sulphides —         0.030     " 

5,248 

SO2  from  combustion  of  sulphides TW^  =  0.370 

14,182 

CO2  from  dissociation  of  limestone —         0.062     " 

Total  gases   ,  =  1.377  kgs. 

The  total  heat  evolved  by  the  reaction  is  8,183,620  kg. 
calories.  The  weight  of  the  charge,  i.e.  molecular  weight,  is 
14,182.     Therefore  the  heat  evolved  by  one  kilogram  of  charge  is 

— ^ =  577  calories,  with  products  at  20°  C. 

14,182 

This  heat  is  expended  as  already  described  and  will  be  found 
in  the  products  of  combustion.  The  critical  temperature  of 
the  furnace  is  assumed  at  1040°  C,  the  melting-point  of  a  slag 
similar  in  composition  to  that  produced.^  This  temperature  is 
therefore  taken  as  that  to  which  the  descending  charge  must 
be  preheated  before  it  reaches  the  focus  of  the  furnace.  The 
actual  temperature  of  combustion  is  then  calculated. 

Table  XCII  gives  the  calories  absorbed  in  heating  the  1  kg. 
of  charge  and  the  air  for  combustion  to  1040°  C. 

The  pyrrhotite  is  assumed  to  be  changed  to  FeS  at  1000°  C. 
and  loose  sulphur;  with  the  copper  sulphide  present  the  FeS  will 
melt  at  about  1020°.^  The  FeS  melts  and  absorbs  its  latent  heat 
of  fusion,  31.9  cal.  per  kg.*  The  limestone  persists  as  such 
to  800°  C,  when  it  is  dissociated  into  CaO  and  CO2,  the  latter 
passing  off  with  the  ascending  furnace  gases.  The  CaO  is  heated 
to  1040°  C,  as  is  also  the  silica.     The  air  for  combustion  of  the 


1 


In  the  equation  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  are  supposed  to  accompany 
one  volume  of  oxygen.  This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be  and 
the  correction  is  here  made  so  that  ten  parts  N2  by  weight  accompany  three 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 

2  J.  H.  L.  Vogt.     Die  Silikatschmelzlosungen,  II,  62  (1904). 

3  Vide  supra,  iron-sulphide,  p.  290. 

4  Bomemann,  Metallurgie,  V,  61  (1908). 
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suli)lu(lf's  is  prehoalcMl  to  1040°  in  llic  furnaoo.  The  necessary 
heat  for  this  of  course  reai)j)ears  in  the  pnxhicts  of  combustion 
(<2;ases).  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  vaporization  of  the  sulphur 
is  int'hided,  since  in  the  ecpiation  the  final  i)roducis  are  at  20°  (>. 
while  the  sulphur  leaves  the  FevSs  at  1000°  C  The  heat  of  dis- 
sociation of  the  FeySs  into  FeS  and  S,  and  that  of  the  dissociation 
of  limestone,  are  provided  for  in  the  equation  l)y  tlu;  us(?  of  tlio 


Table  XCII.      Heat  Absorbed    in  Heating  Solid  Cuarge  to  1040°  C 


Substance 

Weight 
in  kg. 

Temperature 
through  which  heated 

Sm. 
Mean 

.specific 
heat 

No.  of 

degrees 

through 

which  heated 

Calories 
ab.sorbed 

FerSs    

0.604 

20  to  1000°  C. 

0.2138 

980°  C. 

126.55 

FeS 

0.574 

1000  to  1020°  C. 

0.2324 

20°  C. 

2.67 

S  (vaporization)  .  .  . 

0.030 

at  1000°  C. 

— 

— 

2.16 

FeS  (liquid)    

0.574 

1020  to  1040°  C. 

0.2334 

20°  C. 

2.67 

FeS  (latent  heat)  .  . 

0.574 

— 

— 

— 

18.31 

CaCOs 

0.141 
0.079 

20  to    800°  C. 
800  to  1040°  C. 

0.2630 
0.3030 

780°  C. 
240°  C. 

28.92 

CaO 

5.76 

Si02   

0.254 

20  to  1040°  C. 

0.2649 

1020°  C. 

68.63 

Slag  (latent  heat)    . 

0.738 
0.917 

at  1040°  C. 
20  to  1040°  C. 

0.2632 

1020°  C. 

62.73 

318.40 

N2 

246.56 

O2 

0.275 

20  to  1040°  C. 

0.2302 

1020°  C. 
Total    .... 

64  57 

311.13 

629.53 

Note  to  Table.  Of  this  total  heat,  629.53  calories,  318.40  calories,  or  that 
required  to  preheat  the  charge  to  1040°  and  form  slag,  is  again  regained  by 
the  next  succeeding  charge,  from  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  ascend- 
ing in  the  furnace,  so  that  the  heat  required  is  that  necessary  for  preheating 
the  air  for  combustion  at  1040°  C,  or  629.53  -  318.40  =  311.13  calories. 

proper  heats  of  formation.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  heats  of  formation  of  FeySs  and  FeS2  are  not  known. 
The  heat  of  combustion  of  pyrite  and  marcasite,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  one-half  the  necessary  amount  of  SiOa  to  form 
2FeO-Si02,  and  with  the  sulphur  burning  to  SO3,  is  given  as  1550 
calories.^  While  the  data  is  somewhat  indefinite,  the  heat  of 
formation   of   pyrite   is   calculated   from   this   as   66,900   gram 

1  Alfred  Cavazzi,  Rend.  R.Acad.  Sci.  Inst.  Bologna,  N.S.  2,  205-209  (1898). 
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calories.  This  is  probably  high.  The  calculation  assumes  also 
that  the  heat  of  formation  of  2FeO-Si02^  is  318,200,  which  is  an 
approximation,  but  probably  nearly  correct.  In  the  table  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  slag  is  included.  This  is  assumed  at 
85  cal.  per  kg.,  which  is  the  figure  Vogt  gives  for  a  slag  similar 
in  composition.^ 

The  mean  specific  heats  -used  in  the  table  are  calculated  as 
per  example :  — 

Pyrrhotite,  Sm  per  kg.  (20°  -  100°)  =  0.1602 
Sm  =  a  -{-  0.00039a  (^i  +  ^2) 
0.1602     =  a  +  0.00039a  (20  +  100) 
1.0468a  =  0.1602 
a  at  0°    =  0.1530 
Then>Smi  =  0.153  +  0.00039  X  0.153  X  (1100°  +  700°)  or  ^mi  =  0.2600. 

From  this  data  may  now  be  calculated  the  theoretical  tem- 
perature attainable  in  the  focus  under  the  conditions  prevailing. 
The  equation  for  this  calculation  is  generally  stated  as  follows : 

C 


MSm 


as  explained  on  page  406. 

The  data  applied  to  this  formula  will  give  the  following 
equation : 

T°  above  1040°  C.  = 

577  -  311.13 

(0.738  X  0.27)  +  (0.075  X  0.2334)  +  (0.37 [0.125  +  0.001  {  1040  +  T°\]) 

Slag  Matte  SO2  Gas 

+  (0.917  [0.2405  +  0.0000214  1 1040    +  T°\]) 

NaGas 

0.00006  T2  +  0.535  T  =  265.87 
T  above  1040°  C.  =  472°  C. 

The  temperature  attained  in  the  focus  is  therefore  1040  -f-  472 
or  1512°  C. 

In  Table  XCIII  are  given  temperatures  of  slags  leaving  the 
blast  furnace,  for  different  types  of  smelting.^ 

^  J.  W.  Richards  gives  this  as  320,300.  Metallurgical  Calculations,  III, 
459. 

2  Vide  supra,  p.  282. 

'  Private  communication.     Dr.  M.  N.  Bolles. 
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Table  XCITI.     Tkmpkuatuuk  and  Composi'iion  of  C'krtain  Blakt- 

FUIINACK  ^LA(iH 


Composition 

Tc'iiiIx-niUin; 

Kind  of  Smelting 

i^ 

^rx 
P^^^ 

o 

< 

o 

RnrnarkH 

Partial  Pyrit.ic 

Copper  sinolting 

;n.{) 

.52.0 

— 

— 



— 

1201  to  1207 

Average. 

<(             ii 

31.0 

52.0 

— 

— 



— 

1197  to  1227 

Smelting  at  normal 
rate. 

(I            (( 

;u.o 

52.0 

— 

— 



— 

1255  to  1261 

Smelting  fast. 

<i                       u 

31.0 

52.0 

— 

— 



— 

1123  to  1137 

Smelting  slowly. 

Pyritic  smelting 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1240 

Copper  smelting 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1346 

On  roasted  ore. 

Lead  smelting   . 

31.0 

38.6 

12.0 

8.0 

10.0 

— 

1126 

(t                     n 

34.0 

30.5 

15.0 

6.4 

5.8 

3.7 

1167 

il                l( 

32.0 

31.0 

14.5 

6.6 

5.8 

3.8 

1149 

Fig.  188  gives  the  heat  distribution  in  diagram  form,  as  the 
products  leave  the  focus.  In  this  instance  the  latent  heats  of 
slag  and  sulphide  are  calculated  into  the  gases.  The  balance 
is  as  follows,  with  products  of  combustion  all  at  1512°  C. 

Heat  in  gases  (including  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  slag  and  sulphides)  548.35  cal. 

Heat  in  slag 297.30  cal. 

Heat  in  matte 26.12  cal. 

Gross  total    871.77  cal. 

Heat  returned  by  solid  charge  to  focus 

_  296.89  cal. 
Net  total, 


[13.51  +8.OOI 


574.88  cal. 


318.40  cal.  is  the  heat  required  to  preheat  the  solid  charge  to 
1040°  C.  (Table  XCII),  and  13.51  and  8  cal.  is  the  heat  in  the 
CO2  gas  from  the  limestone  and  the  S  vapor  respectively. 

If  this  balance  is  recast,  transferring  the  latent  heats  of 
fusion  from  the  gases  to  the  slag  and  matte,  we  have: 


Slag,        297.12  +     62.73  +  18.31  cal.  = 
Matte,      26.12  ''    = 

Gases,     548.35  -  (296.89  +  81.04)  "    = 


378.16  =  66.    percent. 

26.12  =    4.5  per  cent. 

170.42  =  29.5  per  cent. 

574.88 


All  the  latent  heat,  both  that  of  slag  and  the  sulphide,  have 
been  figured  to  the  slag,  as  the  amount  of  matte  is  so  small  that 
this  makes  no  appreciable  error. 
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If  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  developed  is  used  for  jacket 
water  and  radiation,  and  driving  out  the  moisture  from  the  ore 


Gases 
C0„  =      0.062    X       780      x 
No     =     0.917    X     1492     x 

(leaving  focus  at  1505° C  ) 
0.28       .=    13.51  cal. 
0.2731    =373.65 

SO,  =      0.370    X     1492     x 
S      =      0.03 
1.379 

0.2775    =  153.19 

=      8.00 

548.35 

Heat  absorbed  by  descending 
charge  including  latent  heats 

318.40 

Heat  in  escapi 
lost  by  radia 

ng  gases  and 
tion 

229.95 

One  Unit  Weig 

flit  of  Charge 

Air 

Pyrrhotite      —     0.604  Kgs. 
Quartz            —     0.254  Kgs. 
Limestone      —     0.141  Kgs. 

O.,- 0.275  Kg. 
No -0.917  Kg. 

1.192  Kg. 

1.000  Kgs. 

Developes  577    Calories 

0 

^        Focus  temperature  1505  C. 

Slag 

Weight     0.738  Kgs. 

Composition 

Si  0^=   34.5  f^ 

Fe  O  =   54.5  ;«' 

Ca  O  =  11.0^^ 

100.0 

Contains 

0.738x0.27x1492 

297.3  cal. 

Matte 
Weight  =  0.075  Kgs. 
Composition 

Fe      =     58  ;« 
Cu     =     12  :« 

S       =     27  ^^ 

Contains 

0.075x0.2334x149^ 
26.12  c?^l. 


Fig.  188.  —  Diagram  showing  heat  distribution  in  pyritic  smelting. 


and  this  be  taken  from  the  gases,  there  is  still  left  in  the  gases 
at    the    throat    of    the    furnace    (1G7.99  -  85.80)  =  84.62 .  cal. 
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This  is  sufTiciont  to  (lischarji;c  tho  ^asos,  {issiiinirip;  a  moan  specific; 
hoat  of  0.24  for  tho  saiiio,  at  225°  C.  This  is  lowor  than  occurs 
in  practico  whoro  tho  j2;asos  ar(^  (Hschar^od  at  from  1^50  to  400°  (1, 
but  it  must  1)0  borno  in  mind  that  in  tho  cah'uhition  tho  sla^  ami 
matto  aro  assumed  to  bo  (hsohargod  at  1512°  ('.,  wliih^  actually 
it  will  1)0  dischargod  at  about  1250°  ('.  This  difforonc(^  makos 
heat  units  available  in  tho  furnace,  which  in  part  are  transferred 
to  the  gas;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  surplus  of  heat 
above  that  required.  The  calculation  shows  that  from  the  ther- 
mal standpoint  pyritic  smelting  with  pyrrhotite  can  be  carried 
out  without  the  use  of  carbonaceous  fuel. 

From  a  similar  calculation,  but  with  pyrite  as  the  base,  it 
can  be  shown  that  per  unit  of  charge  only  329  calories,  instead 
of  577,  are  liberated,  on  tho  assumption  that  66,900  is  the  forma- 
tion heat  of  pyrite,  which,  as  already  stated,  may  be  high.  In  this 
case  some  coke  would  be  required  to  get  the  required  number  of 
heat  units  to  carry  on  the  process. 

Since  the  furnace  gases  in  pyritic  smelting  contain  only 
traces  of  CO,  but  some  SO3,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
reactions  throughout  the  furnace,  eventually  the  whole  of  the 
calorific  power  of  coke  is  liberated.  It  is  true  that  coke  de- 
scending in  the  furnace  charge  in  an  atmosphere  rich  in  SO2  is 
subject  to  the  following  reaction: 

SO2  +  C  =  S  4-  CO2 
which  liberates  only  2328  calories  per  kg.  of  coke,  but  this  dis- 
solving action  seems  to  be  weak,  since  in  the  author's  experience 
when  smelting  w4th  3  per  cent,  coke,  considerable  coke  sometimes 
appears  at  the  tap  hole  of  the  furnace  with  the  slag. 

Composition  of  the  Charge  for  Pyritic  Smelting.  —  A  unit 
weight  of  charge  in  order  to  carry  on  the  process  must  be  capable 
of  developing  a  certain  number  of  heat  units,  which  from  the 
calculation  is  not  far  from  577.  This  number  represents  a  fair 
margin.  The  composition  of  this  charge  is  shown  by  the  equa- 
tion on  page  520.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  much  this 
composition  may  vary  and  still  enough  heat  units  be  liberated 
to  carry  on  the  smelting.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  if  the  charge 
contains  too  large  an  amount  of  limestone,  or  any  other  minerals 
that  do  not  enter  into  a  heat-producing  reaction,  the  heat  units 
liberated  per  kilogram  of  charge  will  be  much  decreased  and  the 
furnace  will  require  extra  fuel  in  the  form  of  coke.     As  to  w^hether 
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more  heat  is  liberated  by  the  formation  of  a  monosilicate  iron 
slag,  or  a  bisilicate  iron  slag,  can  readily  be  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying equation,  taking  pyrite  as  a  basis: 

(1)  2FeS2    +  Si02        +  3O2  =  2FeO-Si02   +  2SO2       +  2S. 
133,800      180,000  318,200        138,520 

or  1  kg.  charge  liberates  446  calories. 

(2)  2FeS2    +  2Si02       +  3O2  =  2(FeO-Si02)  +  2SO2        +  2S. 
133,800     360,000  509,200  138,520 

or  1  kg.  charge  liberates  427  calories. 

The  monosilicate  slag  liberates  19  calories  more  per  kg.  of 
charge.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  main  equation  on  page 
520,  that  this  represents  the  proper  composition  of  furnace 
charge,  the  amount  of  limestone  representing  in  general  the  non- 
heat-producing  minerals  which  may  be  carried  on  the  charge 
without  greatly  lowering  the  number  of  heat  units  produced. 
The  composition  of  the  charge  for  successful  pyritic  smelting  may 
be  deduced  from  the  main  equation.  The  charge  contains 
36  per  cent.  Fe  (unoxidized)  and  25.4  per  cent  Si02.  The 
following  data  gives  some  charge  compositions  from  practice: 


Locality 

Per  cent.  Fe 
on  charge^ 

Per  cent.  Si02 
on  charge' 

Per  cent. 
Limestone 
on  charge 

Per  cent.  Slag 
on  charge 

Mt.  Lyell,  Tasmania 

Rapid  City,  S.D 

i(                 il               u 

31.2 
31.2 
29.4 
30.8 

23.25 
23.40 
22.9 
23.6 

6.1 
3.3 

10.6 
4.4 

il                 ((               u 

_ 

^  The  charge  in  these  instances  is  the  ore  and  quartz  and  first  matte  going 
into  the  furnace,  viz.,  the  total  weight  of  charge  minus  the  limestone,  coke, 
and  ballast  slag. 
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Acid  refractory  materials,  320. 
Affinity  of  sulphur  for  metals,  209. 
Air,    amount   of   for   blast   furnaces, 
441,  455. 

composition  of,  490. 

correction   for   temperature  and 
pressure,  497. 

for  furnaces,  see  Blast. 

in  excess,  required  for  combus- 
tion, 415. 

moisture  in,  497,  498. 

primary,  for  furnaces,  483. 

refrigeration     of,     to     eliminate 
moisture,  498. 

required  for  combustion,  417. 

required  for  combustion   of   dif- 
ferent fuels,  415. 

secondary,  for  regenerative   fur- 
naces, 483. 

volume    of,     required    for    fur- 
naces, 516. 
Allen-O'Harra  roasting  furnace,   477. 
Allotriomorphic  crystals,  56. 
Allotropy,  20,  79. 
Alloys,  aluminium-zinc,   102. 

as  concentrated  solutions,  34. 

chemical  compounds  in,  47. 

classification  of  binary,  88. 

copper-aluminium,  108. 

copper-gold,  95. 

copper-nickel,  93. 

copper- tin,  112. 

copper-zinc,  106. 

definition  of,  86. 

expansion    and    contraction    of, 
127. 

for  base  metal   thermo-couples, 
171. 

gold-silver,  91. 


h  an  hi  OSS  of,  135. 

Ileusk^r's   magnetic,    143. 

importance  of,  86. 

iron-carbon,    103. 

lead-antimony,  100. 

lead-silver,  101. 

lead- tin,  98. 

magnetic  properties  of,  138. 

malleability  of,  136. 

manganese-iron,  93. 

silver-copper,  97. 

specific  gravity  of,  138. 

specific  volume  of,  138. 
Alpha  iron,  24,  129. 
Alternating    stresses,    effect    of    on 

metals,  68. 
Alumina  in  slags,  285. 
Aluminium,   malleabihty     and     duc- 
tility of,  63. 

metallurgy  of,  236. 
Aluminium  bronze,  110. 
Aluminium-copper  alloys,  110. 

-zinc  alloys,  102. 

-zinc  alloys,  properties  of,  102. 
Amalgam,  distillation  of,  490. 
Amalgamation,  242. 
Amorphous  substances,  21. 
Ancient  mining  and  milling,  7. 

copper  mines,  10. 

iron  mines,  12. 

lead  mines,  12. 
Analysis  of  slags,  286. 
Annealing,  59,  61,  105. 

effect  of  on  metals,  61. 
Anorthite  in  slags,  255. 
Antifraction  alloys,  114. 
Antimony,  behavior  in  roasting,  223. 

explosive  form  of,  79. 
Antimony-lead  alloys,  100. 
Antimony  ores,  roasting  of,  225. 
Arsenic,  behavior  of  in  roasting,  223. 
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Arsenic-iron,  system  of,  323. 

Ash,  from  coal,  composition  of,  363. 

from  coke,  composition  of,  373. 

from  wood,  351. 

from  wood,  composition  of,  352. 
Atomic  percentage,  122. 

volume   of  metals,  84,  85,  122. 

weight  of  metals,  84,  85. 
Austenite,  103. 

Automatic  recorders  for  pyrometers, 
191. 

B 

Babylonia,  metals  in,  5. 

Base  metal  thermo-couples,  170. 

errors  in  indication  of,  171. 
Basic  refractory  material,  336. 
Bauxite,  236,  339. 

as  a  refractory  material,  339. 

brick,  339. 

composition  of,  340. 
Bearing  metals,  114. 

composition  of,  116. 

requirements  for,  115. 
Beehive  coke  ovens,  366. 
Bell   and  hopper  feed   for   furnaces, 

436. 
Berthier's    method     of    determining 

calorific  power,  405. 
Bessemer  converter,  use  of  for  copper, 

203,  234. 
Beta  iron,  24,  129. 
Bicrohm,   118. 

Binary  systems  of  sulphides,  295. 
Bismuth-cadmium  alloys,  36. 
Black  body,  definition  of,  178. 
Blast,  apparatus  for  heating,  506. 

hot,  421. 

machinery    for    production    of, 
499,  506. 

production  of,  496. 

rotary    blowers    for    production 
of,  500. 
Blast  furnaces,  435. 

early  forms,  15.  ■ 

for  iron,  438. 
Blast  pressure  for  furnaces,  440,  441. 

formulas  for,  517. 


Blast  roasting,  224. 

Blowing   engines    for    production   of 

blast,  504. 
Boiling-point,  69. 
Boiling-point  of  metals,  74. 
Bosh  of  water  jackets  for  furnaces, 

450. 
Boshes   of   the   blast   furnace,   439, 

440,  450. 
Brass,  108. 

Brass,   ancient,  how  prepared,   17. 
Brinell's     method     for     determining 

hardness,  133. 
British    thermal    unit,    definition   of, 

384. 
Brittleness  of  metals,  64. 
Bronze,  ancient,  composition  of,  11. 

containing  silicon,  125. 

heat     treatment    of,    112,    113, 
114. 

in  Egypt,  6. 

in  Greece,  13. 

in  Phoenicia,   11. 

invention  of,  3,  4,  6. 
Bruckner's   roasting  furnace,   474. 
Bullion,  228,  318. 
Burner  for  oil,  425. 

for  powdered  fuel,  423. 
Burning  of  oil,  424. 
By-product   coke  ovens,   370. 

C 

Cadmium-bismuth  alloys,  36. 

oxide,  reduction  of,  211. 

oxide,  volatility  of,  214. 

vapor  tension  of,  72. 
Calcination,  212. 
Calcium    carbonate,    dissociation   of, 

212. 
Calcium  ferrite,  formation  of,  224. 
Calorie,  definition  of,  384. 
Calorific  power,  384. 

by  Berthier's  method,  405. 

calculation     of,    from     ultimate 
analysis,  404. 

of    fuel,  method    of    determina- 
tion, 389. 
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Calorifir    jjowcr    of    |)yriti(^    fiirniicc 

vhiu'tro,  ry22,  r)2s. 

of   viirioiis  substances,  liSS. 
Ctilorimclcr,  Mahler  l)oinl),  'AS\). 

(•on(>('(ioiis    lo     l)(*     a|)i)li('(l      in 
use  of,  'MS. 

doscriptiou  of,  oDO. 

metliod  of  operation  of,   ;»9(). 
Calorimotor,  Parr,  400. 

correction  to  bo  applicnl  in  use 
of,  403. 

description  of,  401. 

operation  of,  401. 
Cannel  (^oal,  3()1. 
Capacity  of  blast  furnaces,  444,  445, 

455,  502,  515. 
Carat,  definition  of,  96. 
Carbon,  combustion  of,  385. 
Carbon  deposition  in  l^last  furnace, 

206. 
Carbon  dioxide,  in  gas  producers,  430. 

dissociation  of,  208,  414,  416. 
Carbon-iron  alloys,  103. 
Carbon  monoxide,  combustion  of,  387. 

dissociation  of,  429. 
Carbon    monoxide,    equilibrium    be- 
tween, and  carbon  dioxide,  205. 

reduction  by,  204,  205. 

reduction  of  iron  oxides  by,  204, 
206. 
Carborundum,  342. 
Cast  iron,  origin  of,  15. 
Cementation  processes,  83. 
Cementite,  103,  129. 
Charcoal,  352. 

absorption  of  gases  by,  354. 

as  a  metallurgical  fuel,  352. 

calorific  power  of,  354. 

composition  of,  354. 

ignition  temperature  of,   354. 

manufacture  of,  352,  353. 

properties  of,  353,  354. 

specific  heat  of,  354. 

weight  of  different  kinds,  353. 

yield  from  wood,  353. 
Charging  of  furnaces,  435. 
Chemical  compounds  in  alloys,  47. 
Chemistry  of  production  of  gas,  427. 


('liiinncy    design    for    funuu^es,     119, 

420. 
( 'hlorichzing  roasting,  225. 
Chroinite,  340. 

(tomposilion  of,  31 1 . 
use  of,  311. 
('hromiuin    oxide,    \is('    of    j-cduclion 

of,  212. 
Clinker,  3()2. 
Coal,  355. 

calorific  power  of,   359,   3()0. 
Campbell's  classification  of,  358. 
cannel,  3r)l. 
composition    of    Anieiican,    359, 

360. 
composition  of  ash  in,  363. 
composition  of  foreign,  364. 
composition    of    western    United 

States,  362. 
coking,  363. 

coking,   composition  of,  365. 
efficiency    of    in    form    of     gas, 

389. 
fuel  value  of,  361. 
Gruner's  classification  of,  356. 
Kent's  classification  of,  357. 
moisture  in,  358. 
Percy's  classification  of,  356. 
powdered,  as  fuel,  422. 
proximate  analysis  of,  357,  359. 
quantity  burnt  per  sq.  ft.  grate 

area  in  furnaces,  420,  421. 
sulphur  in,  361. 
ultimate  analysis  of,  357,  359. 
Coke,  ash,  composition  of,  373. 
block  ends  in,  369. 
composition  of,  374. 
consumption  of  in  U.  S.,  365. 
consumption  of    lead    and  cop- 
per blast  furnaces,  457. 
effect    of    time    of    coking     on 

quality,  369. 
phosphorus  in,  373. 
physical  properties  of,  371. 
physical    properties    of    cellular 

structure  of,  373. 
physical  properties  of  coherence 
in  handling,  374. 
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Coke,  physical  properties  of  crushing 
strength,  375. 

physical   properties   of  hardness 
of  body,  371, 

physical    properties    of    purity, 
373. 

physical    properties    of    uniform 
quality,  374. 

standard,  373. 

sulphur  in,  373. 

yield  of,  from  coal,  370. 
Coke  and  clay  brick,  342. 
Coke  brick,  342. 
Coking  coals,  363.  ' 

composition  of,  365. 
Coking  process,  368. 

in  beehive  ovens,  366. 

in  by-product  ovens,  366,  370. 

length  of  time  of,  369. 
Cold  junction  in  thermo-couples,  153. 
Combustion,  384. 

air  required  for,  415,  417. 

excess  air  required  for,  415. 

temperature  of,  406. 
Compressive  stress,  66. 
Conduction,    formula    for,     through 

furnace  walls,  344. 
Conductors,  electric,  125. 
Constitution  of  matte,  308. 
Converters  for  copper  matte,  457. 
Cooling  curves,  19. 

based  on  temperature  and  time, 
28. 

definition,  22. 

differential  type,  31. 

inverse  rate  type,  29. 

of  cast  iron,  26. 

of  copper,  163. 

of  electrolytic  iron,  24,  32. 

of  slags,  268,  269. 

of  solid  solutions,  28. 

relation    between  and    freezing- 
point  curves,  32. 

taken  by  means  of  potentiometer 
170. 

temperature  rate  type,  30. 

theoretic,  27,  28. 

types  of,  29. 


Copper,  absorption  of  oxygen  by,  77. 

analysis  of  refined,  198. 

black,  composition  of,  321. 

black,  sampling  of,  322. 

early  metallurgy  of,  16,  17,  18. 

first  use  of,  6. 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63 

metallic,  in  matte,  308,  317. 

metallurgical  scheme  for,  200. 

production  of  by  the  Romans, 
13. 

refining  of,  203,  237. 
Copper-aluminium  alloys,  108. 

properties  of,  108. 
Copper  blast  furnace,  445. 

slags,  272. 
Copper-gold  alloys,  95. 

-iron  matte,  304,  307. 

-lead  matte,  304. 
Copper    matte,    bessemerization    of, 
203. 

smelting,  discussion  of,  511. 
Copper  mines,  ancient,  10. 
Copper-nickel  alloys,  93. 

-nickel  alloys,  properties  of,  94. 

-nickel  matte,  318. 
Copper  ores,  leaching  of,  240. 

precipitation  of,  241. 
Copper  oxide,  reduction  of,  211. 
Copper-silver  alloys,  97. 

-tin  alloys,  112. 

-tin  alloys,  properties  of,  113. 
Copper  vessels  in  Babylonia,  6. 
Copper-zinc  alloys,  105. 

-zinc  alloys,  properties  of,  105. 
Critical  points,  19,  22,  130,  141. 
Critical  temperature,  463,  513. 
Crucible  furnaces,  492. 
Crucible  of  blast  furnace,  439. 
Cryolite,  melting-point  of,  236. 
Crystals,  21. 
Crystals,  allotriomorphic,  56. 

idiomorphic,  56. 

mixed,  20,  22,  56. 
Crystalline  structure  of  metals,  56. 
Crystallization,  heat  of,  281. 
Cupeling  furnace,  471. 
Cupellation,  234. 
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Cuprous  sulpliido,  proportios  of,  293. 
solvent    action     lor     gold     and 
silver,  317. 
Cuprous  sulphide-iron  sulphide,    sys- 
tem of,  295. 
-lead,  sulphide  system  of,  297. 
-silver  suli)hide,  system  of,  299. 
-zinc  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 
Cyanide  process  for  gold  and  silver 
ores,  240. 

D 

Delta  metal,  108. 
Dendrites,  56. 
Density  of  metals,  62. 

in  solid  and  fluid  state,  63,  85. 
Depression  of    the    freezing-point  of 

a  solvent,  32. 
Depression      of     the     freezing-point 

curve,  35. 
Desilverization  of  lead  bullion,  241. 
Detection  of  chemical  compounds  in 

alloys,  47. 
Diffusion  constant  for  metals,  82. 
Diffusion  in  metals,  82. 
Dimensions  of  lead  and  copper  blast 

furnaces,  455. 
Dimorphism,  20. 
Dinas  brick,  334. 

Direct  process  of  iron  making,  15. 
Dissociation  of  carbon  dioxide,  208. 

of  carbon  monoxide,  429. 

tension  of  oxides,  212. 

tension  of  sulphates,  219. 
Distillation,  238. 
Dolomite,  composition  of,  339. 

use  of  as  a  refractory  material, 
339. 
Draft,  mechanical,  421. 
Drossing  kettle  for  lead,  492. 
Ductility,  63. 

Dulong's     formula     for     calculating 
calorific  power,  404. 

modified,  404. 

E 

Edwards  roasting  furnace,  477. 
Egypt,  flint  implements  in,  5. 


Egyj)tian  civilization,  5. 

El:tsti(!  limit,  (iC). 

l<]le(;tri(^  conductivity,  curve  of,  127. 

of  alloys,    118. 

of  alloys,  laws  relating  to,   120. 

of  metals,  80,  119. 
Electri(!  conductors,  125. 
Electric  furnaces,  493. 

for  st(M>l,  493. 
Electric  resistance*,  118. 

of  platinum   and   platinum-rho- 
dium,  158. 

temperature  coefficient  of,    120, 
126. 

pyrometer,  147. 
Electrolytic  refining  of  copper,  237. 
Electro-motive     force     of     thermo- 
couples,  150. 
Emissivity  in  reference  to  radiation, 

178. 
Eutectic,  28. 

definition  of,  35. 

effect  of  on  metallic  structure, 
60. 

hidden,  312. 

in  mattes,  305,  306. 

in  slags,  265. 
Eutectic  point,  35. 
Eutectoid,  104. 
Excess  substance,  28,  36. 
Expansion,  coefficient  of,  128. 

laws  of,  128, 

of  carbon  steel,  129. 

of  nickel  steel,  130. 

F 

Fans  for  the  production  of  blast,  499. 
Ferrite,  104. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  reduction 
of  by  carbon  monoxide,  204, 
206,  207. 

reduction  of  by  hydrogen,  207. 
Fury's  radiation  pyrometer,  179. 
Fettling  of  furnace  linings,  469. 
Fire  clay,  329. 

composition  of,  332. 

effect  of  silica  on,  330. 

tensile  strength  of,  332. 
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Fire-clay  brick,  329. 

composition  of,  333. 

manufacture  of,  330. 

refractoriness  of,  331,  332. 
Flame,  417. 

Flotation  processes,  243. 
Flue  dust,  229. 

Fluorspar,  behavior  of  during  smelt- 
ing, 227. 
Flux,  227. 

Forehearths  for  furnaces,  444,  451. 
Fracture  of  metals,  61. 
Freezing  manner  of,  of  a  matte,  312. 
Freezing-point  of  a  slag,  266. 
Freezing-point  of  a  substance,  70. 

raising  of,  37. 
Freezing-point  curves,  32. 

hidden  maxima  in,  48. 

maxima  in,  47. 

of  ternary  systems,  51. 

theoretic   considerations,   32. 

types  of,  37,  51. 
Fuel,  amount  of  in  relation  to  grate 
area,  420. 

classification  of,  348. 

definition  of,  348. 
Fuel  oil,  378. 
Fume,  230. 

Furnace,    see   reverberatory   furnace 
and  blast  furnace. 

boshes  in  copper  blast,  450. 

boshes  of,  439. 

capacity,  factors  influencing,  514. 

capacity  of  the  blast  type,  443, 
445,  455,  502. 

chimney   and   grate   design  for, 
418. 

classification  of,  431,  432. 

coal    burnt    per    sq.    ft.    grate 
surface,  420,  421. 

coke   consumption  in   lead   and 
copper,  457. 

critical  temperature  in,  463. 

crucibles,  439. 

definition  of,  431. 

electric,  236,  493. 

for  copper,  prehistoric,  17. 

for  crucibles,  492. 


for  cupellation,  471. 

forehearths  for,  444,  451,  452. 

gases,  composition  of,  220,  229, 
513. 

hearth  of,  439. 

height  of  blast  type,  440,  441. 

manner  of  charging  blast  type, 
435,  436. 

mechanical  devices  for  charging, 
436. 

muffle  type,  491. 

number  of  tuyeres  in  lead  and 
copper,  455. 

ore-roasting,    see    roasting    fur- 
nace,  473. 

radiation  from,  516. 

recuperative  reverberatory  type, 
486,  488. 

regenerative  reverberatory  type, 
482. 

relation  between  grate  and  chim- 
ney, 420. 

relation      between     grate     and 
hearth,   421. 

retort  type,  488. 

sand,   composition  of,   335,  336. 

scaffolding  in,  440. 

separation  of  products  in  blast 
type,  444. 

smelting  area  in  blast  type,  442. 

thermal  balance  of  pyritic,  518. 

throat  of,  439. 

trap  spout  for,  451,  452. 

tuyeres  for  copper  and  lead,  450. 

tuyeres  for  iron,  439. 

water  jackets  for,  435,  448. 

working    temperature    of,    513. 

zones  in  blast  type,  442. 
Furnaces,  blast,  435. 

amount  of  air  for,  441,  455. 

dimensions  of  lead  and  copper, 
455. 

for  copper  matting,  445. 

for  iron,  438. 

for  iron,  early  form,  15. 

for  iron,    section   showing   tem- 
peratures, 442. 

for  lead,  454.  » 
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Fiirn;i('(\s,    \viu\    mikI    coppcf,    licif^lil 
of,  45r). 
pressure  for,    110. 
Fusiii<i;-p()iiil  |)yr()iii('lry,  ISC). 
Fusion  point  of  nicluls,  73. 

G 

Galvanometer  for  use  witli  tliermo- 

couple,  153,  1()9. 
Gamma  iron,  24,  130. 
Gannistcr,  334. 

composition  of,  335. 
Gas,  artificial,  379. 

artificial  composition  of,  381. 

artificial  manufacture  of,  379. 

chemistry  of  })roduction  of,  427. 

from  coal,  380. 

from  oil,  381. 

fuel,  379. 

fuel,  importance  of,  379. 

mixtures,   ignition  temperatures 
of,  418. 

Mond,  430. 

natural,   composition  of,   380. 

natural,   how  obtained,   379. 

natural  use  of,  379. 
Gas,  producer,  380. 

calorific  power  of,  382. 

composition  of,  381,  382. 

yield  from  coal,  382. 
Gas  producers,   efficiency  of,  429. 

method  of  operation,  428,  429. 

Taylor's,  424. 

temperature  of  operation  of,  429. 
Gas  pyrometer,  146. 
Gas  thermal  capacity  of,  410. 

per  kilogram,  412. 

per  molecular  volume,  412. 
Gas,  water,  380. 
Gases,  absorption  of  by  charcoal,  354. 

combustible,   calorific  power  of, 
415. 

combustible,  data  on,  415. 

from  copper  smelting,  composi- 
tion of,  513. 

from   furnaces,    composition   of, 
221,  229. 


in  iron,  7S. 
in  nu'tals,  7(). 
specific;  heat  of,  408. 
( Icrman  silver,    1 15. 

composilion  of,    1  Hi. 
(lirod  ele(;tri(r  steel  furnarre,  493. 
Cjlold,  efTect  of  foreign  substances  on, 
198. 
efTect  of   foreign  substances   on 

t(>nsile  sti'ength,  145. 
in  matte,  317. 
malleal)ility    and    ductility    of, 

63,  145. 
metallurgical  scheme  for,  201, 
refining  of,  238. 
vapor  tension  of,  72. 
Gold    bullion,     ancient    method    of 
refining,  10. 
analysis  of,  from  cyanide  process, 

321. 
segregation  in,  323. 
Gold-copper  alloys,  95. 

properties  of,  95,  96. 
Gold  ores,  amalgamation  of,  242. 
chlorination  of,  241. 
cyanidation  of,  240. 
roasting  of,  215,  481. 
Gold-silver  alloys,  91. 

color  and  properties,  92. 
efTect  of  rate  of  cooling  on  struc- 
ture, 91. 
Graphical    method    for    determining 
temperature    of    combustion, 
410. 
Graphite,  artificial,  342. 

as  a  refractory  material,  341. 
composition  oX,  341. 
Grate    area    and    amount    of    fuel, 

420. 
Greeks,  use  of  iron  and  other  metals, 

12. 
Gruner's  classification  of  coal,  357. 

H 

Hardenite,  104. 
Hardness,   132. 
laws  for  alloys,  134. 
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Hardenite,  methods  of   determining, 
133. 
of  metals,  64. 
scale  of,  134. 
Hearth  of  furnace,  439. 
Hearths,  432. 

Heat,  balance  of  chemical  reactions, 
386. 
conductivity,  absolute,  81,  344. 
conductivity  of  metals,  80. 
conductivity,  temperature  coeffi- 
cient of,  81. 
loss  of  in  direct-fired  reverbera- 

tory  furnaces,  464. 
loss  of,  in  water  jackets,  448. 
of  crystallization,  21. 
of  formation  of  compounds,  385. 
of  solidification,  21. 
treatment  of  bronzes,  113. 
Heating  of  blast,  506. 
Height  of  iron  blast  furnaces,   440, 

441. 
Height    of    lead    and    copper    blast 

furnaces,  455. 
Heusler's  magnetic  alloys,  143. 
Hidden     maxima    in    freezing-point 

curve,  48. 
Holo-crystalline  substances,   56. 
Hydrogen,  "available,"  405,.407. 
"available,"  in  wood,  351. 
combustion  of,  386. 
reduction  of  magnetic  oxide  by, 
207. 
Hysteresis,  25,  142. 


Idiomorphic  crystals,  56. 

Ignition  temperature  of  charcoal,  354. 

Ignition  temperature  of  fuels,  418. 

Ignition  temperature    of    gas    mix- 
tures, 418. 

Influence  of  metals  on  civilization,  1. 

Injector  for  powdered  fuel,  424. 

Iron,  ancient  industry,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15. 
alpha,  24,  129. 

Iron-arsenic,  system  of,  323. 


Iron,  beta,  24,  129. 

carbon  alloys,  103. 

carbon  alloys,  properties  of,  104. 

cast,  composition  of,  32. 

cast,  cooling  curve  of,  26. 

cast,  origin  of,  15. 

corrodibility  of,  4,  6. 

critical  points  of,  24,  77,  80,  93, 
105,  129. 

discovery  of,  3,  4. 

early  manufacture  of,  7. 

early  sources  of,  13. 

electrolytic,  cooling  curves  of,  24. 

gamma,  24,  130. 

gases  in,  78. 

found  in  Great  Pyramid,  6. 

India,  13. 

magnetic  properties  of,  129,  138. 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 

manganese  alloys,  93. 

manganese  alloys,  properties  of, 
93. 

metallic,  in  matte,  305,  317. 

metallurgical  scheme  for,  199. 
Iron  blast  furnace,  438. 

slags,  272. 

temperatures  in,  442. 
Iron  blast  furnace  zones  in,  442. 
Iron-copper  matte,  307. 
Iron  ores,  smelting  of,  230. 
Iron  oxides,  reduction  of,  204,  206. 
Iron  sows  in  smelting,  293. 
Iron  sulphide,  latent  heat  of  fusion, 
522. 

properties  of,  290. 

solvent  action  on  gold  and  silver, 
301,  318. 

-cuprous  sulphide,  system  of,  295. 

-lead  sulphide,  system  of,  299. 

-silver  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 

-zinc  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 
Isomorphism,  20. 
Isomorphous  series,  249. 

K 

Kaolinite,  330. 

Kent's  classification  of  coal,  357. 
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Kiln,  Davis  Colby,  for  roaflting  iron 

oro,   V.VA. 
(Jj(»rs,    for    roasting    iron     ore, 

433. 
Kilns,  432,  433,  434. 
Konstantan,  120,  120,  171. 


Latent  heat  of  fusion  of  slags,  281. 
Laws  of  hardness  for  alloys,  134. 

of  malleability  of  alloys,  137. 

of    radiation,    Stefan-Boltzman, 
178. 

Raoult  and  van't  Hoff,  depres- 
sion of  freezing-point,  32. 

relating  platinum  resistance   to 
temperature,  171. 
Leaching,  239. 

of  copper  ores,  240. 
Lead,  drossing  kettle  for,  492. 

first  use  of,  7. 
Lead-antimony  alloys,  100. 

properties  of,  100. 
Lead  blast  furnace,  454. 
Lead  blast  furnace  slags,  272, 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 
'       Lead  bullion,  analysis  of,  321. 

desilverization  of,  102,  241,  242. 

sampling  of,  322. 
Lead-copper  matte,  304. 
Lead  ores,  smelting  of,  231. 
Lead  oxide,  reduction  of,  211. 

volatility  of,  214. 
Lead  silicate,  reduction  of,  208. 
Lead-silver  alloys,  101. 

properties  of,  101,  102. 
Lead  sulphate,  melting-point  of,  221. 

reaction  between  and  silica,  222. 
Lead    sulphide,    solvent    action    for 
silver,  318. 

properties  of,  294. 

vaporization  of,  209. 
Lead  sulphide-cuprous  sulphide,  sys- 
tem of,  297. 

-iron  sulphide,  system  of,  299. 

-silver  sulphide,  system  of,  300. 

-zinc  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 


L(>ad-lin  alloys,  08. 

l)r()pcrti{'s  of,  99. 
liiine  as  a  n^fractory  material,  339. 
Lime  kiln,  433. 
Limit  of  proportionality,  00. 
Liquation,  241. 

M 

Magnesia,  330. 

brick,  composition  of,  337. 
composition  of,  337. 
properties  of,  337. 

refractoriness  of,  337. 

use  of,  338. 
Magnesite,  337. 
Magnetic   properties  of  alloys,    138, 

143. 
Magnetic  properties  of  iron,  129. 
Magnetic  properties  of  nickel,  130. 
Magnetic  separation,  244. 

roasting  for,  226. 
Magnetism,  138. 

of  special  steels,  140. 

paramagnetic    and   diamagnetic 
bodies,  81. 
Magnets,  permanent,  140. 
Mahler  bomb  calorimeter,  389. 
Malleabihty,  63,   136. 

of  alloys,  130. 

of  alloys,  laws  of,  137. 
Manganese  dioxide,  reduction  of,  212. 

iron  alloys,  93. 
Manganin,  120,  120. 
Martensite,  103. 
Matte,  228. 

appearance  of,  318. 

as  a  carrier  of  precious  metals, 
317. 

as  a  ternary  alloy,  310. 

composition  of,  319,  320. 

constituents  in,  304. 

constitution  of,  308. 

copper,    reactions    during    con- 
version of,  235. 

definition  of,  289. 

eutectic  in,  305. 

iron-copper,  307. 

iron-copper  lead,  308. 
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Matte,  manner  of  freezing  of  a,  312. 

metallic  copper  in,  308,  317. 

metallic  iron  in,  305,  317. 

nickel-copper,  318. 

relation  of,  to  slags,  283. 

relation  of  chemical  composition 
to  microscopic  constitution, 
316. 

solubility  of  in  slags,  284. 

solubility  of  slags  in,  283. 

sulphides  entering  into,  289. 

sulphur  in,  316. 
McClure  hot  blast  stove,  507. 
Measurement   of   high   temperature, 

146. 
Mechanical  devices  for  charging  fur- 
naces, 435. 
Mechanical  draft,  421. 
Mechanical  stokers,  422. 
Mechanical  working  of  metals,  61. 
Mellilite  group  of  minerals  in  slags, 

254. 
Melting-point  of  metals,  73. 
Mercury,  vapor  tension  of,  72. 
Mesopotamia,  4. 
Metallic  ages,  2. 

Metallic  furnace  products,  318,  321. 
Metallic  oxides,  volatility  of,  214. 
Metallography,  application  of,  62. 
Metals,  accumulated  by  Phoenicians, 
11. 

atomic  volume  of,  84,  85. 

atomic  weights  of,  84,  85. 

boiling-point  of,  74,  84. 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion,  84. 

crystalline  structure  of,  56. 

density  of,  62,  84,  85. 

density  of,  in  fluid  and  solid  state 
63,  85. 

diffusion  of,  82. 

ductility  of,  63. 

effect  of  alternating  stresses  on, 
68. 

effect  of  annealing  on,  61. 

effect  of  grain  size  on,  60. 

effect  of  mechanical  working,  61. 

effect  of  rate  of  cooling  on  struc- 
ture, 59,  61. 


electric  conductivity  of,  80,  84, 
85. 

fracture  of,  61. 

fusion  point  of,  73,  84. 

grain  size  of,  60. 

heat  conductivity  of,  80,  84. 

in  early  historic  times,  4. 

in  prehistoric  times,  2. 

influence     of    temperature     on 
tenacity  of,  66. 

latent  heat  of  fusion  of,  84. 

latent  heat  of  vaporization  of,  84. 

magnetic  properties  of,  81. 

malleability  of,  63. 

occlusion  of  gases  by,  73. 

penetration  of  by  gases,  83. 

physical  properties  of,  84,  85,  86 

polymorphism  of,  79,  80. 

reduction,  of  from  their  oxides, 
210. 

slip  bands  in  strained,  57. 

specific  heat  of,  81,  84. 

systems  of  crystallization,  84,  85 

tenacity  of,  65. 

tensile  strength  of,  84,  85. 

toughness  of,  64. 

vapor  tension  of,  72. 

welding  of,  75. 
Metallurgical  slags,   nature  of,   270. 
Metallurgy,  development  of,  1. 

definition  of,  197. 

of  copper,  scheme  for,  200. 

of  gold,  scheme  for,  201. 

of  iron,  scheme  for,  199. 

of  zinc,  scheme  for,  202. 
Meta-silicates  in  slags,  251,  253. 
Microhm,  118. 
Minerals  in  slags,  247,  270. 

as  determined  by  bases  present, 
253. 
Mixed  crystals,  20,  22. 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  67. 
Molecular  heat  of  formation  of  sub- 
stances, 385,  388. 
Molecular  inertia,  28. 
Mond  gas,  430. 
Monel  metal,  95. 
Morphotropic  series,  249. 
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Morplioliopisin,  20. 
Miilllc  liirmuH's,  401. 
Muiitz  nu><:il,  lOS. 

N 

Naph(lKllin(^  l)oilinf:;-i)()iMl  of,  104. 
Natural  f!;as,  'A7\). 
Noulral  rofrac^lory  material,  340. 
Nickel,  critical  points  of,  94,  130. 

effect  of  on  iron,  129. 

magnetic  properties  of,  129,  138. 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 
Nickel-copper  alloys,  93. 
Nickel-copper  matte,  318. 
Nickel-iron  alloys,  properties  of,  129, 
130. 

irreversible,  130. 

reversible,  130. 
Nickel  steel,  expansion  of,  129,  130. 

O 

Oil,  see  also  petroleum,  375. 

advantages  of  use  of,  378. 

burning  of,  424. 

calorific  power  of,  375,  378. 

composition  of  American,  377. 

specific  gravity  of,  378. 

ultimate  composition  of,  377. 

use  of  as  a  metallurgical  fuel,  375. 

used  in  reverberatory    furnaces, 
376. 

weight  of  per  gallon  and  barrel, 
375,  376. 
Oil  residuum,  378. 
Optical  pyrometers,  189. 
Ore,  definition  of,  198. 
Ortho-silicates  in  slags,  251,  254. 
Oxidation,  212. 

definition  of,  203. 
Oxides,  metallic,  dissociation  of,  214. 

volatilty  of,  214. 
Oxidizing  smelting,  232. 


Palladium,  polymorphism  of,  80. 
Parr  calorimeter,  400. 


Parting,  238. 

Pattinson  process  for  desilvorization 

of  lead  bullion,   101. 
Pearlite,  104. 
Peat,  354. 

ash  in,  355. 
calorific  power  of,  .355. 
composition  of,  355. 
origin  of,  354. 

use   of   as   a   metallurgical    fu(;l, 
353,  355. 
Percy's  classification  of  coal,  357. 
Permanent  magnets,  138,  140. 
Petroleum,  375. 

constitution  of,  376. 
products  of  distillation  of,  376, 
377. 
Pewter,  99. 
Phoenicians,  10. 
Phosphate-silicates,  249. 
Phosphorus  in  coke,  373. 
Physical  constants  of  slags,  272. 
Physical  isomerism,  20. 
Physical     properties     of     refractory 

materials,  343. 
Platinum,  electric  resistance  of,  158, 
174. 
malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 
Platinum-platinum      alloy     thermo- 
couples, 155. 
Platinum  resistance  pyrometer,  147, 
174. 
application  of,  189,  190. 
compensating  leads  for,  175. 
design  of,  174. 
lag  of,  190. 

use  of  "ice  bobbin"  with,  176. 
Platinum-rhodium,  electric  resistance 

of,  158. 
Platinum  scale  of  temperature,  173. 
Polymorphism  19. 
of  metals,  79. 
Porcelain  tubes   for  thermo-couples, 

157. 
Potentiometer    for    thermo-couples , 

165. 
Pound  calorie,  definition  of,  384, 
Powdered  fuel,  422. 
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Powdered  fuel,  advantages  of,  422. 

applied    to    reverberatory    fur- 
naces, 423. 

manner  of  burning,  423. 
Precipitation,  241. 
Producer  gas,  380. 

Products    of     combustion,     amount 
formed,  417. 

dissociation  of,  414. 
Proximate  analysis  of  coal,  357. 
Puddling  furnace  for  wrought  iron, 

470. 
Puddling  process,  invention  of,  16. 
Pyrite,  heat  of  formation  of,  523. 

as  fuel,  383. 

data  on,  522. 
Pyritic  smelting,  232,  511. 

calorific   power  of   charge,    522, 
528. 

composition  of  charge  for,  527. 

thermal  balance  of,  518. 
Pyrometers,  types  of,  146. 

automatic  recorders  for,   191. 

comparison  of  types,  189. 

optical,  189. 
Pyrometry,  application  of,  146. 

use  of  alloys  and  salts  in,  186. 
Pyrrhotite  as  fuel,  383. 

data  on,  524. 

Q 

Quartz  tubes  for  thermo-couples,  157. 

R 

Radiant  energy,  distribution  of,  180. 
Radiation,  laws  of,  178,  179. 

from  furnaces,  516. 
Radiation  pyrometer,  application  of, 
191. 

general  data  on,  181. 

of  Fery,  179. 

total,  theory  of,  180. 
Radiation  pyrometers,  146,  179. 
Rails,  specifications  for,  197. 
Recuperative  furnaces,  486,  488. 
Reduction,  definition  of,  204. 


of  iron  oxides  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas,  204,  205,  207. 

of  iron  oxides  by  hydrogen,  207. 

of  lead  silicate,  208. 

of  metals  from  sulphides,  208. 
Reduction  works,  204. 
Refining,  237. 

gold  bullion,  ancient  method  of, 
10. 
Refrigeration  of  air,  498. 
Regenerative  reverberatory  furnaces, 
482. 

for  steel,  484. 

principles  of,  483. 
Refractory  materials,  ability  to  with- 
stand changes  of  temperature, 
327. 

acid,  329. 

basic,  336. 

classification  of,  328. 

conductivity  of,  327,  345. 

definition  of,  325. 

expansion  of,  346. 

permeability  to  gases,  345. 

physical  properties  of,  343. 

refractoriness  of,  325. 

resistance  to  abrasion,  325. 

resistance  to  corrosion,  326. 
Resistance,  standard  of  electric,  118. 
Resistivity,  118. 

effect  of  temperature  on,  119. 
Retort  furnace,  488. 
Retorts  for  zinc  ore^s,  489. 
Reverberatory  furnaces,  corrosion  of 
direct-fired,  459. 

expansion  in,  469. 

"fettling"  of,  469. 

for  copper  ores,  461. 

for  refining  copper  lead  matte, 
469. 

for  roasting,  473. 

general  data  on,  469. 

lining  in,  468. 

loss  of  heat  in,  464. 

method  of  charging,  463. 

method  of  working,  467. 

principles  of  construction,  463. 

puddling  furnace  for  iron,  470. 
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RcvcrlxMalory  furnaces,  rccupcrul-ivo 
type,  4S(). 

r(>^(MU'r;iliv(>  (ypc,  4<S2. 
Hhcoslats,  iii;i((Mi;il  for,    12(1. 
Koasliiip;,  'liY.l,  212. 

choniiislry  and  operation  of,  214, 
210. 

chloiidizing,  225. 

for  niagnolic  separation,  226. 

of  antimony  ores,  225. 

of  telluride  fi;ol(l  ores,  215,  481. 

of  sulphides,  216. 
Roasting     furnaces,     Allen-O'IIarra, 
477. 

Bruckner,  474. 

Edwards  duplex,  477. 

hand,  473. 

McDougal  Multiple-hearth,  474. 
Roast-reaction  processes,  222. 
Rotary  blowers,  data  on,  502. 

for  production  of  blast,  499. 

horse-power  required  for,  501. 

S 

Sampling    of  metallic  furnace  prod- 
ucts, 321. 
Scaffolding  in  blast  furnaces,  440. 
Scale  of  hardness,  134. 
Scale  of  temperatures,  147,  172. 
Sclerometer    for    determining    hard- 
ness, 132. 
Seger  cones,  147,  186,  187. 
Segregation  in  gold  bullion,  323. 
Segregation   of    copper-silver   alloys, 

97. 
Selective  freezing,  36. 
Separation  of  furnace  products,  444. 
Sihca,  hydrates  of,  246. 

effect  of  on  fire  clay,  330. 

reduction  of,  212. 

specific  heat  of,  279. 
Silica  brick,  334. 
Silicates,  classification  of,  246. 

melting-point  of,  280. 

meta,  251,  253. 

ortho,  251,  254. 
Silica  tubes  for  thermo-couples,  157. 


Sihcic  acid  246. 
SiUcon  bronze,  125. 
Siloxicon,  342. 

composition  of,  343. 
Silver  in  Egypt,  6. 

in  malie,  317. 
Silver,  mallcabilily   and   ductility  of, 
()3. 

polymorphism  of,  80. 

vapor  tension  of,  72. 
Silver  chloride,  proj)erti(iK  of,  215. 
Silver-copper  alloys,  97. 

l)roperties  of,  97,  98. 
Silver-gold  alloys,  91. 
Silver-lead  alloys,  101. 
Silver  sulphide-cuprous  sulphide,  sys- 
tem of,  299. 

-iron  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 

-lead  sulphide,  system  of,  300. 

-zinc  sulphide,  system  of,  302. 
Slag,  228,  245. 
Slags,  alumina  in,  285. 

as  physical  mixtures,  263,  270. 

calculation  of  amount  of  silicate 
minerals  in,  258. 

composition  of,  286. 

cooling  curves  of,  268. 

eutectic  in,  265. 

formation  temperature  of,  272. 

freezing  of,  264,  266. 

freezing-point  of,  266. 

from  copper  blast  furnace,  272. 

from  iron  blast  furnace,  272. 

from  lead  blast  furnace,  272. 

latent  heat  of  fusion  of,  281,  282. 

mineralogical  nature  of,  245. 

minerals  in,  247,  248,  270. 

nature  of  metallurgical,  270. 

net  total  heat  of  formation  of, 
279. 

physical  constants  of,  272. 

relation  between  mineral  and 
chemical  composition,  251, 
261. 

relation  to  matte  and  metal,  283. 

solubility  of  in  matte,  283. 

specific  heat  of,  279,  280. 

spinel  in,  256,  257. 
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Slags,  superheating  of,  282. 

temperature   of,  from   lead   and 
copper  furnace,  525. 

total  heat  required  to  form,  276. 

total  smelting  heat  of,  270,  281, 
282. 

viscosity  of,  267,  282. 

zinc  in,  285. 
Smelting,  area  of  furnaces,  442. 

cupriferous    sulphides,   reactions 
during,  233. 

definition  of,  227. 

electric,  235,  493. 

for  copper  matte,  512. 

for    copper    matte,    pyritically, 
512. 

for  copper  matte,  with  coke,  512. 

in    reverberatory    furnace,     for 
copper,  233. 

of  iron  ores,  231. 

of  lead  ores,  231. 

oxidizing,  232. 

pyritic,  232,  514. 

reducing,  230. 

types  of,  230. 
SoUd  solutions,  21,  281. 
Solution,     applied    in    metallurgical 

way,  239. 
Specific  gravity  of  alloys,  138. 
Specific  gravity  of  wood,  350. 
Specific  heat,  81. 

formulas  for,  280. 

of  charcoal,  354. 

of  common  bases,  280. 

of  silica,  279. 

of  slags,  279. 

Woestyn's  rule  for,  279. 
Specific  heat  of  gases,  408. 
Specific  resistance,  118. 
Specific  volume  of  alloys,  138. 
Speise,  229,  318,  323. 

composition  of,  324. 

nature  of,  323. 
Spinel  in  slags,  256. 
Steel,  104. 

ancient,  16. 

carbon,  expansion  of,  129. 

critical  points  of,  105,  131,  141. 


magnetism  of,  140. 

regenerative  furnace  for,  484. 

Wootz,  13. 
Stefan-Boltzman,    law   of   radiation, 

178. 
Sterling  silver,  97. 
Stoves  for  heating  blast,  508,  509. 
Stibnite,    reactions   during   roasting, 

226. 
Strained  metals,  57. 
Structure  of  metals,  56. 
Sublimation,  70,  238. 
Succession  of  metallic  ages,  3. 
Sulphates,  formation  of,  217. 

dissociation  of,  219.    ' 

equilibrium  conditions  for,  218. 
Sulphide  fuels,  383. 
Sulphides  in  mattes,  289. 
Sulphides  in  slags,  249. 
Sulphides,     metallic,     chemistry     of 
roasting,  216. 

metallic,  flotation  of,  243. 

reactions    of,    during    smelting, 
233. 

reduction  of  metals  from,  208. 

systems  of,  295. 
Sulphur,  affinity  of  for  metals,  209. 

boiling-point  of,  161. 

in  coal,  360. 

in  coke,  373. 

in  matte,  316. 

in  slags,  249. 
Surfusion,  28. 


Taylor  gas  producer,  425. 
Telluride  gold  ores,  roasting  of,  481. 
Temperature,    critical    for   reduction 
of  metals  from  oxides,  210. 
definition  of,  147. 
estimation  of  by  nature  of  light 

emitted,  179. 
measurement  of,  146. 
platinum  scale  of,  172. 
scales,  147,  172. 
Temperature    coefficient    of    electric 
resistance,  120,  126. 
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Tcinpcnituro  of  combustion,  4()(). 
cahnilation  of  for  ti  cojil,  407. 
calculation  of  for  pyritic,  .smelting 

524. 
deteruiiiiation       by       graphical 

method,  410. 
offoct  of  prolK^atinj:;  air  on,  413, 

414. 
with   different   amounts   of   air, 
416. 
Tensile  strength  of  alloys,  144. 
Tensile   strength    of    gold,    effect   of 

impurities  on,  145. 
Tensile  strength  of  metals,  84,  85. 
Tensile  stress,  66. 
Ternary  alloys,  114,  310. 
Ternary  systems,  graphic  representa- 
tions of,  52,  53. 
freezing-point  curves  of,  51. 
Thermal  analysis,  definition  of,  19. 
Thermal  capacity  of  a  gas,  410. 
per  kilogram,  412. 
per  molecular  volume,  412. 
Thermit  welding,  75. 
Thermo-chemistry  of  pyritic  smelting 

519. 
Thermo-couple,  149. 

application      of      to      radiation 

pyrometer,  182,  183. 
cold  circuit  in,  153. 
cold  junction  in,  150,  153. 
correction  for  cold  junction,  150, 

151. 
electric  resistaijce  of,  158. 
equation    relating     temperature 

and  e.m.f.,  150,  155,  163. 
galvanometric  method  of  using, 

151. 
general  application  of,  191. 
general  data  on,  156,  157. 
joining  the  wires  of,  159. 
log    in    temperature    indication, 

157,  190. 
of  base  metals,  170. 
of  platinum  alloys,  155. 
opposition    method    of    use   of, 

165. 
parasite  currents  in,  154. 


protection    of    during    use,     15(), 
157,  158. 

Hiz(;  of  wir(!s  for,  158. 

Htandardizatioii     of,     155,      159, 
1()0,   I(;2. 

theory  of,   149. 

use  of  [)otenti()meter  with,  1()7. 
Thermo-electric  pyrometer,   147. 
Thermometer,   normal,    147,    148. 
Thorium  oxide;,  niduc^tion  of,  211. 
Tiiroat  of  blast  furnace;,  439. 
Tin,  allotropic  modification  of,  ()3. 

control    of    supply    tjy    Phoeni- 
cians, 11. 

discovery  of,  3,  4,  7. 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 

polymorphism  of,  80. 

source  of,  11,  13. 
Tin  oxide,  reduction  of,  211. 
Tin-copper  alloys,  112. 
Tin-lead  alloys,  98. 
Tin-lead  alloys,  tensile  strength  of,  99. 
Toughness  of  metals,  64. 
Trap  spout  for  copper  furnace,  451, 

452. 
Trial  plates  used  in  British  mint,  92. 
Tuyeres,  early  forms  of,  15. 

for  copper  and  lead   blast   fur- 
nace, 449,  450. 

for  iron  furnace,  439. 

U 

U-pipe  stove  for  heating  blast,  508, 

509. 
Undercooling    during    freezing,     28, 

70,  74,  249. 
Undercooling  in  slags,  265,  269. 
Uranium  oxide,  reduction  of,  212. 


Vapor  tension,  69. 

of  solids,  70. 
Viscosity  of  slags,  267. 
Volatility  of  certain  sulphides,  209. 
VolatiUty  of  metaUic  oxides,  214. 
Volatilizing  roasting,  226. 
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Water   cooling   applied   to   furnaces, 

438. 
Water  gas,  380. 
Water  jackets  for  furnaces,  435. 

amount  of  water  for,  448. 

for  copper  furnaces,  445,  446. 

loss  of  heat  through,  448. 
Water  vapor,  dissociation  of,  414,  416. 
Weldmg,  75,  76. 

by  pressure,  76. 

electric,  75. 

thermit,  75. 
Wheatstone     bridge     for     platinum 

resistance,  pyrometer,  176. 
"  White  metal,  "  318. 
Woestyn's  rule  for  specific  heat,  279. 
Wood,  348. 

amount  of  ash  in,  351. 

available  hydrogen  in,  351. 

calorific  power  of,  351. 

carbonization  of,  350. 

classification  of,  350. 

composition  of,  349,  351. 

composition  of  ash  in,  352. 

kiln-dried,  350. 

method  of  cutting,  349. 

moisture  in,  349,  350. 

specific  gravity  of,  350. 


use  of  as  fuel,  349. 
weight  of  per  cord,  351. 
yield  of  charcoal  from,  353. 


Ziervogel  process,  220. 
Zinc,  in  slags,  285. 

malleability  and  ductility  of,  63. 

metallurgical  scheme  for,  202. 

vapor  tension  of,  72. 
Zinc-aluminium  alloys,  102. 
Zinc      carbonate,      dissociation     of, 

212. 
Zinc-copper  alloys,  105. 
Zinc  oxide,  reduction  of,  210. 

volatility  of,  214. 
Zinc,  retort  furnace  for,  488. 
Zinc  sulphate,  formation  and  decom- 
position of,  223. 
Zinc  sulphide,  properties  of,  295. 

solvent     action     for     gold    and 
silver,  318. 

vaporization  of,  209. 
Zinc  sulphide-cuprous  sulphide,  sys- 
tem of,  301. 

-iron  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 

-lead  sulphide,  system  of,  301. 

-silver  sulphide,  system  of,  302. 
Zirconium  oxide,  reduction  of,  212. 
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